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Suri Dynasty coins, Proposed correc- 
tion of the readings of some of the, 
579. 

Swertia chirata, 33. 

* dilatata, 33. 
» purpurascens, 33. 
a+ tongluensis, 33. 

Syidyanta-prakriya by — Maüjkirti, 

126. 


1: et 


Famous Logicinn, 


T 


Taj Miina, 416. 

Tarinak, 40. 

Tarka-bhasa, Tibetan translation of, 
255. 

Tarkn- nyayn- nûma - prakarana, by 
Dharmakirti, 101. 

Tattva-samgraha-karika, by Santa- 
raksita, 571. 

Tattva-samgraha-Panjika, by Kamala 
Srila, 574, 575. 

Tattávatárn-vrtti, by Srigupta, 575. 

Taylor, Geo, P.:—Some dates relat- 


n ing to the Mughal Emperors 
of India, 57. 
» On Rare Mughal Rupees, 
5858. 


Things which owners of hawks shonld 
avoid, 401. 

Tho-lin-gser, Monastery of, 126. 

‘iber, Early Records of Orisa from, 
221. 

referred to by St. Xavier, 
Ixxiv. 

SNP A work on Conjugation, 


Toragal, A Moghal Mint town, 56. 

Torta, the sixth younger brother of 
the Great Khan (E mperor Khu- 
blai), 110, 








Trikála-pariksá, by Di , 102, 
Trirktra Disa, The Buddh: ist sage 


I nd er. 


Trochospongilla latouchíana, 21, 22, 


5 ledyi, 21, 22. 
w phillottiana, 22, 26. 
Tsheb-fii-ma-grage, "Tibetan inter- 
preter-monk, 250. 
Tahul-khrims-rgyn-wn, the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk, 549. 
Tubella, 22. 
Turumtna, 395, 601. 
Turumtay, 305. — 

Turumti, 40, 42, 395, 396, 397. 
Tyadyantasyn - kriya - viracita-nimn, 
by Sarvadhara, 131. 
Tylototriton  verrucosus, Exhibition 

of eggs of, Ixxxvii. 


U 


Udapapar, 398. 
Ummed Khan Dustin, 409. 
Unscrapulous Liar, The story of the, 


645. 

Upasarga-laksana-bhasita, by Indra- 
Datta, 128. 

'Uqār, 553. 

Urena, 625. 

Uromastir, 39, 139, 185. 


V 
Vacanamukhayudhopama-nàma, by 
Modhakirti, 127. 
Vacavamukhay ndhopama-nimna Vrtti, 
by Jü&na, 128. 
Váda-nyüya-vipalicitàrthn, by Sünta- 
raksita, 213. ; 
Váda-nyüym-vptti - vipaücitártha, by 
S'ünta-rnksita, 550. 
Váda-nyàya-vyakhy&,by Vinita Deva, 
242 


Vig-Gupta, author of Sarvajfia-sid- 
dhi-karika, 245. 
Váhyártha-siddhi-kürikn, by Kusala- 
raksita, 245. 
Vajradhatn, The Ideal Absolute, 223. 
Vajrasambhava, the Tantrik work 
of Anandagarbha, 223. 
Vallisneria spiralis, B5. 
Vande-dpal-brteegs, the Tibetan in- 
terpreter of Shu-chon, 549. 
Vande-nam-wkhas, Tibetan interpre- 
ter, 241. * | 
Vanda-vana-raksita, Tibetan inter- 
preter, 648. work by Cs 
Varna-sitra-nima, a rk by Can- 
Varpna-sütrn-vrtti-náma, by Dharma- 
pala, 123. ch 








Indes. 


Vusumitra, The ange 
Vaoghau, Ma O.:—On Small- 


pox in Caloutta, Ixxvii 
Vayada (section), 514. 
Mer sacrifices, Some 
Vonis, Arthur: Q On the Maurya In- 


notes — on, 


p at Sarnath, 1. 
Vibhakti-kAriká, Memorable verses 
Declensi 124 
Victorella, Bb, 85. 
pavida 
Vigraha-vydvartani-karik’, by N "pe: 
ane, 
we + 






Vimšatyup peg nhe Re work 
by رجض‎ pm Gami, 122. 
by Ratna- 


Vijüa trata-siddbhi, 
ve 
i n 
Vinita Deva, Th 

241, 242. 244. 
the author of Santa. 


nintare siddhi, 550 
works of, 100 
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$- Visslaémalavati nima —“ -An - 
. muccaya 


Viscum articulatum on Loranthus vès- 














ex v 

Morro rem 
niin," v. 

Vrita- , मे treatise on metres, 131. 


w 
Wachari, 178 
Wachari jeradi, 179. | 
Well-waters from the Hsdhramant, 
Arabia, 160. 
Wilayat Shah, The tomb of, 689. 
Woman who had a lover, The story 
of the, 647 


x 


Xavier, St., mentions Tibet, Ixxiv. 
Xylocopa, है 

ed datuan», 522. 

20 fenestrata, 519, 521, 527. 


Y 


Yeu in Me. Ho | 
An-rt*e, uastery 
Yatobhati, Work by, 125 





of, 660. 
134. 


Yaxdani G. :— On Narnaul nod its 
Buildings, 


581 , 639 
Y Chandra Sastri, on Lakgmi, i. 
* —— 254 


gir 7- Am kî-karikê, b agérjunns, 





Z 
Zosimia anethifolia, 563. 
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9 Yáti etameva süsanam visvnrnsnyitave — ajánitave ca 
avatake ca tuphákam āhāle 

10 Savata vivásayütha tuphe etena viyamjanena hemeva 
shvesu kotavisavesu etena 

11 Viyamjanena vivasapayatha 


TRANSLATION 


His Majesty T ive ए 

The Church is not to be divided. But whoever will break up 
the Church, be it monk or nun, must be made to put on white 
dress and live in à place which is not a formal residence. ‘Thus 
must this edict be announced to the Order of Monks and to the 
Order of Nuns. 

Thus His Majesty commands. One such writing was inscribed 
for you at the place-of-assembly, that there it should remain. 
And just such another writing you must inscribe for the laity. 
The laity also should come on the Posatha days to be inspired with 
confidence in this edict. Andon the Posatha days in all months, 
every officer is to come for the Posatha service to be inspired with 
confidence in this edict and to learn it. | 

And throughout your district you must everywhere make 
known the edict according to the letter of it. So, too, in all quar- 
ters where strongholds nre, you must cause it to be made known 
according to the letter of it. 


REMARKS. 


Short as it is, our inscription may be conveniently divided 
into the three paragraphs shewn in my translation. j 

The first paragraph contains the Sasann or injunction proper. à 
Any monk or nun attempting to break up the Church must be 
made to put on white dress and live beyond tlie offieial boundaries 
of convent or monastery. —— suspension, if not expul- 
sion, from the Order is to be the penalty for schism. A similar 
injunction in almost the same words is found in the so-called 
Kosambi Edict at Allahabad and again nt Sanchi —— 
Papers, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX and E.I., pp. 366—67) 
Unfortunately, the opening portion of each of the three inscrip- 
tions is too badly injured to admit. of certain restoration. Some 






remarks on this point will be made below. OREN Ren for L 
more light epis ig hical to know the special circumstances that 4 
called forth this edict against schismatics. It certainly confirms * 





the tradition that Asoka dealt vigorously with heretical practices 
in some churches of his time. And all the collateral evidence 
points to Asoka and to no pT suitor ot, Mus नह i 
speaking with the undisputed authority of the Head of the Bud. 
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injonction had been inscribed for their benefit at a certain place 
(—a Head Quarters Office or Circuit House of the District may be 
meant by the word samsalanasi— seo below). And they are ordered 
to have ns similar writing inscribed for the benefit of the laity. 
This inseription must have been placed within the boundaries of 
the monastery at Sarnath ; for the District Officers and laity are 
told to come on every Uposatha day and look atit. A reason 
appears for these repeated visita to the inscription: to see the 

ct of the King is to have one's faith in it confirmed, risvamea- 
yitave, 

The last. paragra ph contains a formula to which reference has 
already been made as found at Rupnath (Bühler J. A., Vol. 
XXII), and which reads as the usual ending of a Government 
Order, demanding attention in set phrase to the very letter of the 
edict. The word which I translate * strongholds’ is not found in 
the Rupnath inscription. If this word can mean the garrisons of 
a district or province, and if these were not under the direct con- 
trol of the mahamütas as civil officers, we can understand wh 
the latter should be told * to cause the edict to be made known " 
in places beyond their jurisdiction. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT. 


Line 3.—Mr. Vogel reads ye-kena- pî, by joining together the 
Dem. हर ments + e and í d (see facsimile in E. I.) in what he has no 
doubt was their original position. I cannot even after handling 
the fragments persuade myself that they belong together; nor 
can I locate the aksaras ye ke. The third akgara may be read 


Line 4.—Mr. Vo gel reads bAhikhati ١ and @nfedsasi. I read 
bhäkhati ( —Skr. bhanksyati) which accords with bhefeve of 1.1, 
and is confirmed by the aksaras in L 4. of the Sanchi edict. also 
rend andvdsasi, which is — the word in l. 5 at Sanchi. Of. 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XVII, p. 388, for the technical sense 


of this word as a place which is formally declared to be not-a- 


residence. 

Lines 6, 7.—N ikhità, nikhipütha, samsolanasi hang together. 
The two verbal forms I VE is the و‎ sense, which 
the Vacaspatyn assi to the word niksepa=4ilpihaste sarhska- 
rürtham Se ca. Atany rate, before a lipi or in- 
scription can be placed on a site, it must be passed through the 
engraver's hands to be inscribed. Sarhsalanasi, in grammatical 
relation with nikAità, should denote a concrete thing or place; and 





` T have taken it as = Skr. sarbsarnpa. Some of the meanings of this 


word in the dic goer! ie ary are :—highway; resting place outside the 
gates of a city ; mee or junction (samgati samgama). In Pali 
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the word can mean a wheel or circuit: cf. S.B.E. Vol. XX, p. 176, 
note —Samsaranakitiko nama cakaluyutto kitiko. And as suggested 
by the word anusamyana of the edicts I attempt to render it by 
‘place of assembly.” If, however, it is to be taken as= Skr. 
Samsmarapa, we shall be reduced to the expedient of giving 
figurative meaning to nikhitā, namely, ‘deposited in your 
memory, and literal meaning to nikhipüthe in the very next line. 
The * place of assembly ` may have been at Pataliputra or at 
६ ausambi. 

Line 10.—I read Kofavisacesn doubtf ully : the aksara after vr 
is suffieiently unlike the signs for dental sa which occur so fre- 
quently in our inscription. 

Lines 11, 12.— V reüsaqyüaths and vivisapagyüthaá I derive from the 
root vas £o shine : cf. Professor Oldenberg, Z.D.M. G., Vol. XXXV, 
p. 475, and my diseussion below of other derivations proposed for 
these words. 


THE VERSIONS AT SANCHI AND KAUSAM BI. 


Bühler took the mage kate of the Sanchi version (E.I. Vol. 
II, p. 367) as something material. But is not the path of paths, 
the path of Dharma, more appropriate to the entire context of the 
three versions of this edict? In lines 2 (end) and 3 I think these 
nksaras are legible :—otapa + vutike bhamte madhüriyake; and 
the last two words are seemingly adjectives agreeing with 
in a figurative sense. In the Kausambi impression (I.A. Vol. 
XIX,) 1. 4, the akgaras a v s y y would represent āvāsayiye of 1. 5 
at Sarnath. The Kausambi edict ends with this word, which the 
reader will note is the final word of the S'àsana proper. If (as 
I have suggested) this is the dip? meant in paragraph 2 of the 
Sarnath record, it is of further interest as bearing on the proposed 
identifications of the ancient city of Kausambi. 


THE EDICT OF RUPNATH, SAHASKAM AND BRAHMA- 
GI 
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Order—avatake tuphikam ahbále, etc. But Rupnath has, in ad- 
dition, the words vynthenn and viváüsü, and the indication 256 
expressed in words and in ficures. The points I desire to make 
are first, that in both edicts the formula yields the most satisfac- 
tory meaning when its verbal forms are derived from the root vas 
to shine; second, that at Rupnath the words vyntha and vivasa 
may be derived from the same root and furnish good sense as 
The lIllumined One and Illumination respectively; and. third, 
that this derivation may help to the better understanding of 
the number 256. 

As to my first point, let us see what meaning can be got out 
of the formula by deriving its verbal forms from the root vas, fo 
dwell, and the composite vivas=to depart from home. This is 
what Mr. Fleet does at p. 22, and after making certain corrections 
in the Rupnath text he adds— the meaning is then plain enough : 
— And by this same suggestion, intimation, (it is directed that) 
to whatsoever extent (there may be) an employing, a deputation, 
of you, (to that extent) you should with active exertion, energeti- 
cally, depart from home"; namely, to travel abroad either to 
engrave the edict in other places also, or, in n general way, to 
propagate the teaching of it, Mr. Fleet's rendering of ahale 
and restoration of samvura do not concern us here. His version 
—yonu should depart from home—gives no plain sense at Sarnath, 
At Rupnath it has to be eked out with an explanatory clause of 
Mr. Fleet's own making— or, in a general way, to propagate the 
teaching of the edict.’ But this clanse is unnecessary, if the 
verbal form  vírasetaviye be derived from vas to shine and mean 
tû be made bright, made known, To support his derivation of vivas 
from vas fo dwell, Mr. Fleet quotes n passage from the Pali: 
namnssamáno vivasemi rattim —* worshipping I spend the night ' 
(p.20). But as Professor Kielhorn points ont in the same num- 
ber of the J.R. A.S. (p. 364) the root of the verb is vns to shine, 
and the literal translation of the sentence is— * worshipping I 
cause the night to grow light. M, Senart is among those who 
nccept the derivation from vas to dwell. And this is his rendering 
at Hupnath: “And with those instructions ......... set ye forth 
on your mission to all the world." But this again hardly fits into 
the context of the edict at Sarnath, ' 

Then, in regard to my second point, it is sufficient fur me to 
anoop t, for example, Mr. Fleet's lucid translation of the last 

ords of the Rupnath text (p . 26) making the necessary sub- 
stitutions for his wanderer and wandering, thus:—*And this same 
pru was composed by the Illumined One: of centuries two 
undred and fifty and six years have elapsed since his Mamina- 
tion, This gives clear and good sense. am not here bound to 
deal with the grammatical difficulties —— in the text. But 


the ex ran I now propose does, of course, commit me to the 
view t Asoka refers to Buddha and his great Illumination. 


nd now 1 have to face the obvious objection that, so far as our 
owledge goes, Indian sects always date from the death of their 
ders, and that this was the ense with Buddhists in India and 
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in Ceylon and elsewhere. Mr. Fleet has even anticipated my pres- 
ent suggestion and rejected it for the reason just stated. He 
says (p. 17) that he can detect nothing to indicate that Buddha's 
first appearance as a teacher at the age of thirty-five CHOPIN 
to tradition) was ever employed in H uddhist carona oin 7, thoug 
he is prepared to admit that it would be much more likely to have 
— as an epoch-making event than the abhiniskramana, or 
departure from home, at the age of twenty-nine, to which Profes- 
sor Rhys Davids called attention as the event alluded to in the 
records under discussion. I must reply to the objection in as few 
words as possible. Asoka’s ideas of chronology are unknown to 
us. We are dealing merely with probabilities. Are my points 
such in number and in circumstance as to warrant a probable 
conclusion in regard to Asoka’s mode of dating his docu- 
ments ? 

In the third place, then, attention ' must be drawn to two 
special features in the edict at Rupnath, Sahasram and Brahma- 
giri. It is the only edict that contains any numerical indication of 
the kind 256. It is the only edict in which Asoka mentions 
events in his life withont dating them in regnal years. This 
second peculiarity has, I believe, escaped the notice of scholars. 
Elsewhere Asoka invariably dates these events from the year of 
his coronation (abhiseka) ; and, to leave no doubt as to the point 
of reckoning, he uses the words abhisita abhisitena, etc. Looking 
then to his invariable practice in this respect, we can hardly 
suppose that the omission of any reference to the regnal year, in 
the case of an edict which exists in several recensions and records 
important events in Asoka's life, is a matter of pure accident. 
On the other hand,if the R.-S.-B. edict is exceptional as bei 
the only one that leaves us in doubt as to whether events record 
in it took place before or after the coronation, we may rap pose, if 
not stopped by clear proof to the contrary, that the edict was 
issued in the coronation year and recorded events in Asoka's life 
prior to that great occasion: we — even indulge in the conjec- 
ture that the numerical expression 256 served the definite purpose 
of recording the coronation in years to be reckoned (ns our preced- 
ing paragraph suggested) from the year of the great Illumina- 
tion. And we may round off the argument by explaining that 
only a single announcement of this date 256 is made, because sub- 
sequent indications in regnal years would be sufficient. Of ` 
course, I assume among other —— that Asoka desired to assign 
n date to what would thus be his First Edict. But even so, I can- 
not pretend to know why he should — to reckon from the 
Illuminntion rather than from the Death of the Buddha. I might 
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nothing. But I can produce a coincidence to show that my 
hypothesis is not hopelessly barred at the ontset by limits of 
chronology. For this purpose I take two dates which are beyond 
suspicion in the sense that neither is the resnlt of a calenlation 
based on the evidence of the R.-S.-B. edict itself. I find 480 s.c. 
and 269 s.c. among the many dates respectively assigned to the 
Death of Buddha and the Coronation of Asoka. These dates I 
manipulate thus :— 


B.C. 480 . Buddha's Death according to tradition 

+ RO . Length of his life according to tradition. 
B.C. 560 . His Birth E - " 

— 35 . Intervening period 5 ^ 2 
B.C. 525 .. His Illumination. 

— 256 . Number of years lapsed, according to 


E.-S.-B. E dict. 
B.C. 269 ...  Asoka's Coronation. 


This arithmetic proves nothing; and, in the words of Max 
Müller, I am quite aware of the danger of unexpected confirma- 
tions of one's own views. But the coincidence as I term it is not 
without significance. I really base my chronological table on the 
date 269 n.c. for Asoka’s coronation. And this date Mr. Vincent 
Smith has placed beyond reasonable doubt (J.R.A.5. 1901). 1f 
then Mr. Vincent Smith's evidence for the date 269 mc, is, as 
I understand it is, independent of Buddhist traditional dates for 
the events of Buddha's life, and also of the R.-S.-B. edict itself, 
it must be held to lend support to the tradition and to my 
hypo thesis of an Asoka-era (to use a phrase) dating from the 
lilumination, so far of course as these may accord with that evi- 
dence. On the other hand, the hypothesis may stand even if 
these two dates are proved incorrect in the end. It certainly falls 
to the ground, if any clear and distinet statement in the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka can be found to prove that the events in his li ” 
which are recorded in the Rupnath-Sahasram-Brahmagiri Edict. 
took place after his coronation. He this as it may, the verbal 
forms from a root vas, which occur at Rupnath and Sarnath, will 


still demand elucidation. 
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2. A list of 138 new words, chiefly European, that con- 
stantly occur in modern Persian newspapers; collected 
from the newspapers of the past six months. 


By MUHAMMAD Kazim Sminaz,, Persian Instructor to the Board of 
Examiners. 


Communicated by Litur.-Cotoner D. C, PHILLOTT. 


Rigal F. Abonné, but used in the sense of ** snb- 
scription.” 

Address. 

Electricity. 


Académie. 
Escalier, jetty. 
Article. 
Automobile. 
Imperatore. 
Ecossais. 
Europe. 
Amiral. 
Bank-note. 
























Ipecacuanha. 


Exposition, Exhibition. 
Influenza. 

Ultimatum. 
Eau-de-Seltzer. 
lodinium. 
Ballon. 

Billet, Ticket, 
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F.‏ باطرى 
"mE F.‏ 
whai E.‏ 
u^. E.‏ 
ES F‏ 
E.‏ تن 
ua F,‏ 
ey E.‏ 
A3 aj E.‏ 
gle F.‏ 
F.‏ تمدو 
«३। Ab F.‏ 
نوس كردت 
As b i vi‏ 
dep “P.‏ 
sels F.‏ 
be E.‏ 
F.‏ پا کت 
wht‏ 
me E. or‏ 
a.a‏ 





Batterie. 

Ratallion. 

Baninn. 

Park. : 

Tactique. 

Ton (weight). à 
Téléphone. > 
Trains (Railway). 1 

Tariff. (Originally from Arabic تعريهة‎ | 

Theatre. 

Timbre, Postage-stamp. 

Télégraphe. 

To toast, to drink the health of. 

Fire brigade. 

Torpille, Torpedo. 

Tragédie. - 

Tunnel. 

Paquet, Envelope. 


Parliament, Parlement. ' 


Post, Mail. ` 
Police. -4 : > 
Prince. : an | 





Professeur. | 
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ur جمولا‎ F. 
us sls F. or E. 
Ao F. 
ACS در‎ R. 
washes F. 
urbs ديا‎ 
ديجو فال‎ 
DE E. 
(> २० F. 
موت‎ aas F. 
ىك‎ 3 E. 
Les R. 
Ss) F. 
ule 59) F. 
MS F 
- my d F. 
JU5)5 F. 
» سهاو‎ R. 
سيكار‎ E. 
A F. 
— — X. 
F F. 
dis ۴ 
Bap F. 
wile R. 
cet É. 
ay 
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Géologie. J — 
Diplomatie, Diplomacy. 
Docteur. 

Droskey. 

Diplomate, Diplomntist. 
Diabetes. 

Digitalis. 

Dollar. 

Diplóme, Diploma. 
Dynamite. 

Dock. 

Duma. 

Rapport. 

Roman, Novel. 

Général (Mil. rank ). 

Gens d'arms, Police. 
Journal, 

Samooar. 

Cigar. 

Souper, Supper. 

Secretary 

Chargé d’ Affaire. 
Chenille, Morning- gown. 
Chaussée. 
Soldat, Soldier. 
Turpentine, 
Franc. 
Fabrique. 
Phenacetin. 
Fossile. 
Franc-maçon. 


» Consul. iu. 


Consul General. 
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كموتك‎ F. Commune. 
aif aif > Quinine. 
QU Aaa S F. Commission. 
csvset F. Comédie. 


| کیا 
F. or E. Company.‏ ? + 


IY F. or E. Elastic. 7 
—ñi yl F. Locomotive, 
) d Lira. 
ارد‎ E. Lord. 


clc F. Meubles, Furniture. 
عا رکھ‎ E. Mark. 

3J مانو‎ F. Manewvre, 

wale F. or E. Million. E^ 
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تم ميت‎ Malachite. 
१४) Le Ë", Magusin, shop. 
Spy F. Musique. 

E. Wagon.‏ } راكوت 

waly 
8525 F. Visa. 
حورا‎ E. Hurrah ! 

ss -— Bu America (lit, ' New World "), 


1 From the Arnbic Makhaon. 
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3. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No. IX.— 
Descriptions of new Freshwater Sponges from Calcutta, 
with a record of two known species from the Himalayas 
and a list,of the Indian forms. 


By N. ANNANDALE, D Se. 


All the forms described below have been found within the 
last few months in the Museum tank, Calcutta. Spongilla carters, 
Bowerbank, and S. decipiens, Weber, also occur in this tank, 
which is a very favourable habitat for the lower aquatic inverte- 
brates. Indeed, I know of no habitat in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta so favourable. I hope to publish later an account of 
observations on the biology of several of these Freshwater 


Sponges, 


SPONGILLA PROLIFERENS, sp. nov. (Fig. 1.) 
Diagnosis. 

RO nge enerusting, thin, surrounding or spreading over the 
roots, leaves and stems of water-plants, and often matting them 
together, leaf-green (when exposed to light), rarely extending for 
more than about 2square inches; the surface frequently covered 
with minute, rounded branches not more than 3 mm. long, 
which se te as buds from the parent at an early stage. Der- 
mal mem 1 delicate, often widely separated from the underly- 
ing pert and forming conspicuous, flask-shaped collars round the 
oscula, which are congregated ; pores few and inconspicuons ; deep 
channels covered only by the क membrane frec peuy occur 
on the surface. Skeleton spicules slender, smoot P hioxi, 
generally crescentic but sometimes almost straight, 25— 30 times 
as long as their greatest transverse diameter, क pointed. 
They are loosely bound together in strands which form an irre- 
gularly reticulated skeleton, and on the sarface prot vertically 
sp through the dermal membrane. ` Fles 

; + 
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erical, often slightly 
aperture lateral; the chitinous 
a a ye of microcell substance 
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1G 
constricted near the middle, projects beyond the microcell coating 
and opens by means of a heart-shaped aperture distally. 
Average diameter of gemmule .. O55 mm. 
5 length of skeleton spicule a. 036 T 
ve » = flesh spicule ssa Ce, "a 
* 4 gemmule SILET 3 
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Remarks. 

This sponge is related to Carter's Spongilla alba from Bombay 
and Bowerbank's S. cerebelluta from central India. It may be 
recognized by the structure of its gemmules. Its most remarkable 
feature, however, is its prolific production of buds, which as 
regards origin are nothing more than branches that become 
separated from the parent by the ingrowth of the dermal mem- 
brane ronnd their bases. I hope to discuss their structure on 
another occasion. The flesh s p icules are very numerous in the 
dermal membrane, in which they le pointing in all directions 

lel to the surface of the Sponge. They also occur scattered 
irre gularly in the sarcode. The skeleton is feebly coherent owing 
to the small amount of spongin present. 


SvONGILLA CRASSISSIMA, sp. nov. (Figs, 2, 3.) 

Diagnos is 

Sponge massive, pen or spindle-shaped, primarily 
encrusting, very hard, dark leaden-grey, smooth on the surface 
asa whole, but with spicules protruding through the delicate 
external membrane in «a slanting direction; oscula gronp ed in 
star-shaped areas, which are often approached on the s ace of 
the sponge by radiating channels covered only by the dermal 


SEIS, 


?€ 
وح ڪڪ 


Fic. 2. Spongilla eraasisuima. 
Spicules, x 260. 


membrane for a considerable distance. Skeleton spicules smooth 
straight or feebly curved, cylindrical, as a rule rounded at the 
extremities but bearing a minute conical terminal projection (which 
contains the end of the axial thread), occasionally pointed nb- 


. اد‎ मक . from 11 to 18 times as long as broad; immature skeleton 

* spicoles alwa ya Senden a amphioxons. Skeleton formed of very 
” sp > scie : क a n = spo = 5 

2 firm spicule fn and extensive «pongin webs. No flesh spicules. 

|» — —  Gemmnle spicules short, cylindrical, irregularly, somewhat sparsely 











| gnicrospined, streghe or curved, rounded or abruptly pointed 
` 55 t the ends, abont 13 times as long as CE dimen Gemmules small, 
|  . spherical, covered with a thick Leg of large air-cells and 
|. bound togeth vi er in errant groups of from four to S past: each 
L emmnle provided with a stont, bent foraminal tu which i= 
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enlarged at the distant extremity and projects outwards through 
the nir-cells ; each group bears a up le external layer of gem- 
mule spicules, which lie nlong its surface; each ence has à 
denser layer of similar spicules immediately outside its chitinous 
coat, to which they are parallel or tangential; subsidiary 
apertures sometimes occur. | 


Var. bigemmwulata. 


Sponge less massive than in the typical form ; its surface 
more or less ridged; colour dull green, Skeleton containing less 
spongin although very firm. Gemmules arranged both in errant 
groups and as a pavement layer nt the base of the Sponge on its 
suppo $ Gemmule spicules generally more slender than in the 
typical form ; those in the errant gemmule groups slightly more 
*lender (in the variety) than those on the pavement layer. 


Average diameter of the gemmule ... 028 mm. 
E length of the skeleton spicule — 0:3 23 
(Typical form) average length of the 
gemmule spicule one ene 0:1275 ,, 
(Var. bigemmulata) average length of 
the gemmule spicule (fixed gemmule) 0०1 9 - 
(Var. bigemmulata) average length of F = 
the gemmule spicnle (errant) a 0 ६3105 ,, 
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Fic. 3. Spongilla crassissima, 6 LS TT T 

Node of skeleton, showing spongin web. ` E — 
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S. crassissima is closely related to the widely distributed and 
variable species S. fragilis, Leidy ; but apart from the form of 
the skeleton spicules and the quee development of spon gin in the 
skeleton, the enlargement of the distal extremity of the foraminal 
tubules of the gemmules is characteristic. The errant gemmnule- 
groups bear a close resemblance to those of Spongilla decipiens, 
Weber; but in the latter the air-cells surrounding each gemmule 
remain much more distinct from those which surround t ge other 
gemmules of the same group than is the case in the new species, 
and the gemmules are not quite spherical. I have taken great 
care in satisfying myself that the pavement layer of gemmules is 
quite absent in the form here defined as typical of the species ; 
while it is a conspicuous feature of the form regarded as a variety 
of the same species. 

Young amphioxous skeleton spicules are numerous imme- 

diately under the dermal membrane and in the neighbourhood of 
the gemmules (which are confined to the inner parts of the sponge) ५ 
afew of the young spicules are also found ere parallel to the 
skeleton fascim. Many of these amphioxi are as long or almost 
as long as the skeleton spicules, into which they develop (as is 
evident from the study of intermediate stages) by n thickening of 
the body of the spicule which does not affect its extreme ends. 
It is this mode of growth that produces the characteristic skele- 
ton spicule of the species. I was at first inclined to regard the 
Ao phioxt in Spongilla crassissima as gigantic microscleres, or 
rather as microscleres varying from extremely minute filament- 
ous structures to spicules as long as, but not as thick as the 
megascleres. But this view is precluded by the fact that inter- 
mediate stages between the extremes as regards these amphioxi on 
the one hand and between the amphioxi as a whole and the 
characteristic megascleres which have already been incorporated 
in the skeleton, on the other, occur frequently, and that the 
ampbhioxi are most abundant in parts of the Sponge in which 
either active growth or active change is most evident. while those 
amphioxi which occur in neither of these regions generally lie 
parallel to the fascim of the skeleton, ready to be affixed to it by the 
secretion of spongin when they shall be mature. That growth is 
active on the external surface of the Sponge is proved by the fact 
that snail-shells which chance to come in contact with it are 
rapidly overgrown by it; while that considerable changes take 
place in the neighbourhood of the gemmules is evident from the 
structure of these bodies. The amphioxi near the surface are not 
in the dermal membrane but below it. In 7 ite of the large 
amount of spongin present in the skeleton, the membrane con- 
tains comparatively little of this substance and is as delicate as in 
softer members of the genus. 
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ErHYDATIA INDICA, sp. nov. (Fig. 4.) 
Diagnosis. 

Sponge encrusting, flat, fimy, thin, matting together the 
roots of floating plants, almost colourless even in a bright light ; 
the surface smooth; pores and oscula scattered, inconspicuous : 
external membrane delicate. Skeleton spicules subcylindrical, 
ronnded at the extremities, somewhat irregular in outline, often 





Fig. 4. Ephydatia indica. 
Spicules, x about 350. 


thicker at one end than at the other, smooth or sparsely spined, 
22—25 times as long as broad. (Irregularly shaped PE 
occur among them occasionally.) Skeleton of very loose and irre- 
gular texture, formed of feebly coherent fascim. No flesh 
spicules.  Birotulates with a 1 ong, stont shaft covered, espe- 
cially towards the ends, with straight, slender spines, which are 
mostly set at right angles to the main axis; rotule somewhat 
feebly developed, consisting of circles of similar spines; one 
rotula often slightly larger than the other; diameter of rotula 
not greatly exceeding that of the shaft, which is about 10 times 
as long as broad. emmnles small. spherical, scattered in the 
interior of the Sponge, each surrounded by a thick layer of 
microcell substance, in which a single layerof birotulates is 
embedded vertically; the single aperture on m conical pro- 
minence, 
Average diameter of mule ERL ا‎ mm. 

» length of ا‎ spicule 0258 - 

» birotolate spicule 0:065 x 


„ ^ diameter of rotule .. 000875 |. | 7 
Remarks. i uera ly, | * 
This Sponge is perhaps related to Pott's Meyonia eraterifor- Wen 


mis from North America! and is very distinct from those members | poe A 
١ Meyenia or ge ydatia crateriformén —— — recorded from ~ 
Ireland, bat Wellner [s apparently doubiinl of the Identificetions fom 
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of the genus which have hitherto been recorded from India, غ1‎ is 
«common in Calcutta, 


TROCHOSVONGILLA GLATOUCHIANA. sp. nov. ( Fig. 5.) 


Sponge forming small, shallow, cushion-shaped masses on. the 
stems and roots of water-plants, pale, yellowish-brown in colour 
surface miautely hispid; pores and oscula inconspicuous; older 
specimens divided into two transverse layers by a definite mem- 


2 


eee —— 


FIG. 5. Trochospongilla latouchicna. 
Spicuies, x about 200 


brane, the gemmules being confined to the lower layer, Skeleton 
spicules smooth, stout amphioxi about 15 times as long as broad 
in the middle, subfusiform, often with one or several irregular 

* projections. (Stout amphistrongyli, often dilated in the middle, 
occur amo them occasionally). Skeleton very loose and 
irregular. No flesh spicules.  Birotulates of simple structure 
the rotuls circular, flat or nearly flat, sometimes not quite equal 
diameter of rotulwe 41 to 5 times that of the shaft, which is about 
23 times as long as broad. Gemmules small, scattered, non- 
adherent, spherical, covered with a thin layer of microcell sub- 
stance; the aperture on a slight prominence 


Average diameter of gemmule cus m e mni. 
= length of skeleton spicule za 0:28 5. 
š š + birotulate spicule — ... 00175 ., 
ie z diameter of rotula ६२०६ 0°02 * 
i Remarks. 
v This form is related to the N. American species Trochospongdla 









may dys ( Bowerbank ), from which it is differentiated by its more 
- der skeleton spicules and the flat or nearly flat discs of its 

its `  birotulates ossibly it is no more than a variety of the American 
1 i ecies. I have not seen a specimen more than about two inches 
Ç ë and a quarter inch deep. All those examined have 
narrow and elongate, owing to the fact that they were on 
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the slender stems and roots of water-plants, In spite of their 
small size, some of them had evidently persisted long enough for 
a new layer of skeleton and sarcode to be formed on the top of 
one in which numbers of gemmules had been produced. Each 
gemmnle is enclosed in an irregular basket-work of skeleton 
spienles. 

As regards the generic position of this nnd the succeeding form 
some doubt may be expressed. Trochospongilla, as nccepted by 
Weltner, is differentiated from Tubelln, 5 " the fact that the discs 
of the birotulates are both equal and entire. In the present 
instance they are often both equal and entire; but at least as 
often the outer disc is distinctly, if very slightly, smaller than the 
inner. In Trochospongilla leidyi, however, which, ns I agree with 
Weltner, is a true Trochospongilla, this is also the case, so far as 
ean be judged from Pott's fi — (Proc. Acad. Sci. Philadephia, 
xxxiv. pl xi, fig. 1.) ln Vejdovesky's original definition of 
the genus, the birotulates are described as having discs which 
are “smooth with entire margins ; no mention is made of their 
equality or inequality. As regards most of the genera into which 
the “sub-family " Spongillinw has been divided, it is difficult to 
draw exact lines of demarcation: indeed, in most cases, one 
"genus" merges gradually into another. It might be well to 
regard Ephydatia, Trochospongilla, Tubella, Heteromeyenia, and 
possibly Carterius as no more than sub-genera of the nus 
Meyenta; but the Spongillinm, as a whole ( including all the f resh- 
water genera ) form a group so ill-defined that great difference of 
opinion is inevitable as to their sub-division, 

No species of the genus Troch ngila has hitherto been 
recorded from Asia. I name T. ADER after Mr. T. Latouche, 
of the Geological Survey of Indin. 


TROCHOSPONGILLA PHILLOTTIANA, Sp. nov. ( Fig. 6.) 


` Sponge flat, encrusting, very thin, spreading in la patches 
over fat surfaces, almost colourless; surface te y hispid, 
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as long as broad. Skeleton forming a close reticulation with 
triangular or subtriangular meshes. No flesh spicules, Birotu- 
lates with the edge of the outer disc turned inwards and the 
lower disc flat, the dinmeter of the discs abont five times that 
of the shaft, which is about half as broad as long. The gemmules 
separate, cylindrical, with a thin microcell layer, in which the 
birotulates are embedded vertically, their upper discs forming 
prominences on its external surface; the aperture infandibular ; 
ench gemmule enclosed im a dense basket-work of skeleton spi- 
cules; the gemmules forming irregular, one-Inyered patches in the 
base of the sponge, not distribnted uniformly over its support. 


Average diameter of pemmule . O18 mm. 
* length of skeleton spicnles cca OL 
" 1 » birotulate spicules ... 0013 „ 
الم‎ diameter of amphidisc "lax. OOS 
Remarks. 


This Sponge is rendil y distinguishable from the preceding 
species by the form of its skeleton spicules. It often extends for 
at least 60 square inches over the surface of brickwork at the 
edge of the tank, but is never more than four or five millimetres 
thick. The patches of gemmules at its base are of very irregular 
outline, and often form almost a reticulated pattern; they area 
striking feature in living specimens, in which they are of a bright 
golden-yellow colour. Owing to the situations it affects, T. 

hillottiana is more liable to desiccation than the majority of the 
1 Sponges found in Calcutta. When it dries up the 
gemmnles remain attached to its support on acount of the firm 
receptacle of skeleton spicules in which each is held. The 
affinites of the species are probably with the preceding form. 
T. phillottiana is named after Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Caleutta, and Honorary 
General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 





XL ess 
The following note refers to the lake named Bhim Tal, 


(6,400 feet) was also searched for Sponges, but in vain. 
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microscopic alga, among which the Protozoon Ceratium longicorne, 
Perty, was abundant. The water of the small tarn in the neighbour 
hood was found, however, to be singularly clear, and 1 was told that 
this was the case also as regards several other lakes at about the 
same altitude which I had not time to visit. Naini Tal is somewhat 
smaller than Bhim Tal and now not quite so deep. Its water 
was by no means clear, and the leaves of the numerous water- 
plants in it were covered with a hard mineral deposit, possibly due 
to the large amount of lime which exists in the neighbouring rocks. 

So far as I have been able to discover, the only lower 
Invertebrate hitherto recorded from the lakes has been Ceratium 
kumuonense, which was described by Carter as long ago as 1871, 
in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, vol. VII, p. 229. 
This organism multiplies greatly from time to time, giving 
the water, according to Carter's informant, aû “ rusty brown 
colour. Mr. R. K. Knxton. of Bhim Tal, tells me that when this 
occurs, or At any rate when the water “turns like blood," the 
natives of the district believe that the god of the lake is angry 
and demanding a human sacrifice. 

Collections of Protozoa, Oligochaeta, Rotifers and Entomo- 
stracous Crustacea were made both in Bhim Tal and in 
Naini Tal; but these will be submitted to specialists in Europe 
who have been kind enough to undertake their description. 
Several forms of Polyzoa (Lophopus and P/umotella), with which 
I hope to deal later, were also found in Bhim Tal I was 
disappointed not to find in any of the lakes. or in smaller pools in 
in their vicinity, any species of Hydra, although many likely 
spots were examined. 


SPONGILLA CARTERI, Bowerbank. 


Probably the only growing Sponge taken in Bhim Tal (a 
minute sapos imen attached to a floating wie lant) should 
be referred to this species; but its immature condition und the 
total absence «f gemmules renders the identification a little 
doubtful. There can be no doubt, however, as regards the 
numerous gemmules of S. carters, which were found floating on 
the surface both of the lake itself and of other bodies of water 
in its vicinity. These gemmules were quite normal and 
in every particular with those produced in the Calcutta tanks 
The consisteney of this Sponge differs very greatly in different 

pee ls even in the same vicinity. It appears to be, so far as can 
said at present, the most widely distributed in India of the 


Indian species. 


EPHYDATIA ROBUSTA (Potts). (Fig, 7.) 


Meyenia robusta, Pot/s in Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
xxxix. (1887), p. 225, pl. ix, fig. 5. PIs robusta (Potts), 
Weltner in Arok w f. Nuturgesch., 1895, p. 127. | 
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Among the gemmules of Spongilla carteri from Bhim Tal, 
there are a few belonging to the genus Ephydatia. These I have 
little hesitation in identifying with Potts’ Meyenta robusta, which, 
as Potts himself says, may be a variety of EpLydatía fluviatilis. 
The original definition of the form is as follows :— 

“Sponge massive, encrusting. Skeleton spicules subfusiform, 
pointed, smooth. Gemmules scarce, birotulates of large size and 
generally “ monstrous” in form; irregularly shaped, shafts 
abounding in spines as long as rays of the rotulie, cylindrical of 
conical. °" 

Potts’ description of the gemmule spicules applies exactly 
to those from Bhim Tal, except that among the latter there are 
few which have smooth shafts. The average length of the birotu- 
lates is 0047 mm ; and the average diameter of the rotulw 
0:027 mm. In Californian specimens the equivalent measure- 
ments are approximately 00237 mm. and OW2 mm. It would 
appear, therefore, that in Kumaon specimens the gemmule spicules 
are slightly larger than in those from America. A few of the 


Cen 
es SY 


Fig. 7. Ephydatia robusta. 
Spicules of gemmules from Kumaon, x about 340. 


gemmules from the former locality had skeleton spicules adhering 
to them which were ''subfusiform, pointed, smooth." Unfortu- 
nately they were either broken or so small as to suggest that they 
were immature. The larger spicules of this class, however, must 
have had when complete approximately the same actual and rela- 
tive dimensions as those of the typ ical JZ. robusta. The gem- 
mules were spherical, with a single, P depressed aperture. 
which was not provided with a foraminal tubule. There was 
only one layer of gemmule spicules, which were quite vertical in 
their cellular coating. "They varied क in size. 

| Ephydatia robusta has only been ed hitherto from 
‘California ; so that its occurrence in Kumaon is of considerable 
interest. The material at my dis ose! is not sufficient for it to be 
possible to decide whether or no the Indian form should be regard- 
ed as a subspecies or variety of the American. 
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ITI. E 
LIST OF THE INDIAN SPONGILLIN Æ. 


The list of the Freshwater Sponges recorded from India now 


stands as follows — 


Genus SPONGILLA. 


S. lacustris var. 
(brackish water). 


S. alba, Carter, 
th cere be lla ta, 1 


bengalensis, Annandale. 


Bombay. 
Bowerbank. Aurangabad in central India 


Lower Bengal 


( Nizum's dominions); Lower Bengal (brackish water). 


S. proliferens, Annandale. 
S. carters, Bowerbank 


S. bombayensis, Carter. 

» cinerea, Carter, 

» decipiens, Weber. 

» €rassissima, Annandale 


` s> 


Genus EPHYDATIA. 


E. miilleré var. meyeni ( Carter.) 


» robusta Teora) 
» indica, 
» plumosa (Carter) 


Genus TROCHOSPONGILLA. 


T. latouchiana, Ann 
» phrtlottiana, * 





1 I have lately (October, 1906) 


mens in the [ro nt 





Calcutta. | 

Bombay; Kumaon (4,500 feet); 
Chota Nagpur; Caleutta ; cen- 
tral India. 


Bombay. 


‘Calcutta. 


LI 
var., bigemmulata, Annandale. Calcutta. 
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4. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No. X.— 
Hydra orientalis during the Rains. 


By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc. 


In my recent account of the Bengal Hydra (Mem. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal, i. No. 16, pp. 339-359) I was able to say very little about 
that part of the life history which is completed during the rains, 
ita between June and November, During the present year, how- 
ever, the discovery of a particularly dee P and densely shaded corner 
of the Museum tank to which the polyps migrate during the hot 
weather, and in which they remain until the beginning of winter, 
has made it possible to पः f them in their natural surroundings at 
this senson. No individuals which show any sign of sexual 
maturity have been found. All have had four tentacles and have 
been small, attenuated and practically colourless; but the 
majority have borne either one or two four-tentacled buds. I had 
not previously seen a four-tentacled polyp budding. It thus be- 
comes clear that what may be called the summer phase of I. 
orientalis has habitually four tentacles and that after undergoing 
4 period of rest in June it produces buds like itself, which are 
colourless and with four tentacles. I have been unable to obtain 
any evidence that the polyp produces additional tentacles after 
giving rise to a bud, and it is probable that the individuals which 
become densely pigmented at the end of October or in November, 
grow two additional tentacles and bear buds, are the offspring of 
the individuals which arise asexually in May or June. 

The life cycle of H. orientalis affords an example of what 
may perhaps be regarded as an extremely simple form of alterna- 

tion of generations. The four-tentacled summer phase gives rise 
asexually to the six-tentacled winter phase, whic i is potentially 
sexual The latter phase, however, gives rise to the former again 
asexunlly as a Bie p ossibly by sexual reproduction occasionally. 
There are intermediate generations which are intermediate in 
structure ns well as time, and the whole cycle has evidently been 
influenced if not produced by degeneration due to an unfavourable 
climate. Itseems probable that the genus has reached tropical Asin 
from more temperate latitudes, in which it exhibits far greater 
vigour in several directions. 

When I wrote the paper alluded to above I had not seen 
Prof. R. Hertwig's recent account ! of his experiments on H. fusca, 
which was only published on August Ist, almost exactly at the 
same date as my paper. Prof. Hertwig proves by direct experi- 
ment that in the case of the species with which he deals, seemingly 
hermaphrodite individuals may, under certain conditions, become 
apparently dicecious. He therefore rejects Downing's H. diocia 
as a distinct species, apparently with justice. My H. orientalis 

certainly bears (or bore in the earlier stages of its evolution) ñ 
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relationship to H. grisea similar to that which H. diaoia bears to 
H. fusca ; but there is this difference: while H. fusca and H. dicecia 
occur together, H. orientali: has not been recorded from the same 
localities ns H. grisea and undoubtedly occurs apart from it. 
Whether it is —— race or only a phase produce’ by the 
direct effect of climate on the individual could o AT be proved by 
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5. Note on a specimen of Felis tristis, Milne-Edwards, 
in the Indian Museum. 


By N. Ax*sANDALF, D.Sc. 


Felis tristis was described by Milne-Edwards! in 1872 from a 
very badly preserved skin, which had been purchased in Pekin 
and was said to have come from the interior of China, Elliott 
rvefigured the type in his Monograph of the Felidae (1883), but no 
farther specimens appear to have been recorded and the skull has 
not been described. Among a number of mammals received at 
the Indian Museum from the Calcutta Zoological Gardens, I havé 





Gesull of Felis tristie( young male), x 1, write anterior praemolar, 


recently discovered a skin and skull of this rare cat. The spe- 
cimen was originally obtained from the late Mr Routledge, a well- 
known dealer, and appears to have come to Calcutta by sea; but 
no further information is available regarding it It represents a 
young male कु N not quite adult, Unfortunately, no 
measurements were on the body; but it is evident that 
the animal was of stonter habit than F. marmorata and had a 











| Recher, des Mamm, p. 22%, pl. XXXI. 
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relatively larger .اعون خا‎ ‘The tail is long and of almost uniform width 
throughout. The following measurements are from the skin :— 


Head and body ... ias -. 482 om. 
Tail! — * ba BARONE o 
Ear “š A pi aU. =. 
Hind foot en — 42 — ., 


Except in certain minor points the coloration agrees well 
with that of Elliotts plate; but the spots on the sides are less 
distinct than they are in that he sie while the upper surface of 
the tail is gue and there are i ons of several vertical grey 
bars on each side of the body, owing to the tips of the hairs in the 
tracks they mark being paler than elsewhere. ‘The furis rather 
long, very close and soft. 

he skull closely resembles that of F. marmorata, but is some- 
what less massive as well as being smaller. “The dentition is 
characterized by the fact that the anterior upper praemolar, as in 
F. planiceps, has two roots and is unusually well ap ge . The 
inner cusp of the first true molar is distinctly marked off from 
the rest of the teeth: while the second molar is minute and has 
its two roots closely pressed, and partially fnsed together. 

The following are the measurements of the skull :— 


Maximum length ... ب‎ Šas .. 94 mm. 
Zygomntie breadth is ا‎ DA व 
Length of palate (to apex of notch) begs APA I e 
Breadth of palate between canines aca) AX aS 
Breadth of palate between carnassials (inner 

roots ) pes sus Ar piat E: त 
Interorbital breadth — t» तरच 
Greatest breadth of brain-case ... "uc gs 


The following measurements of three skulls of F. marmorata 
are given for comparison; but two of these skulls (B and C) 
represent older animals :— 


A AU :. C 
Sex d d a 
Maximum length . 100 mm. 102 112 mm. 
Zygomatic breadth ... 73 ,, Zeb s 722 र 
Length of palate (to ` 


apex of noteh ) ... 34 53 38 | A prox 7 +1 | 1 
B P At t bs » (approx.) e 
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In none of these specimens is there any trace of the first 
upper praemolar, although A isa young specimen of approximately 
the same age as that of .ل‎ tristis, 

Felis tristis, therefore, agrees with F. marmorata in type of 
coloration, in the form of the tail and in the — of the 
cranial characters, Its tail, however, is perhaps relatively per 
and its colours are darker, its habit is more robust, its size ud. 1 
smaller, its fur longer, and its anterior praemolar better developed, 
having two roots, The last is the only certain character of any 
great importance, But for it—and it is just possible that it may 
be an individual variation—F. tristis might be dp. جر‎ ms a 
melanoid race of F. marmorata probably from a cold climate. 








6. A note on Swertia tongluensis and on a new variety of 
Swertia purpurascens. 


By I. H. Bexskitt, 


Since Swe-tia tonyluen«i« war described in this Journal, Vol. ii., 
new series, p. 319, I have been able to «dd to my knowledge» of it 
xd a second visit to Tonglu, in the Sikkim Himalayas, w ass the 
plant grows. It is not uncommon on the sides of Tongin south, 
east and north — between 5,500 ft. and the xnmmit at 10,074 ft. : 
and it occurs to the north of that mountain on the slope that faces 
it under Kalipokri. It grows with Swertia Chiroto, Ham., very 
often, avd always in similar places, re, steep banks at the edge 
of an opening. 

There is never any difficulty in di-tingnishing mt a glance 
full-grown S. tonjLuensi-, with 18 winged stem and elongated 
capsules, from S. CAirata with its ronnd stem and short capsules 
S. tonyluensis is just as bitter as S. Chiruta and might be gathered 
for Chiretta; but I conld not find any of it in the a: Jeeling 
bazan’, where only the commoner and locally abundant ك‎ Chirata 
was on sale. 

When the buds open, both on S. tongluensis and on S. Chiratu, 
the flowers face obliquely downwards and are shortly campunulate 
with strongly recurved corolla-lobes, and rather parallel ~tamens 
directed straight forward: but the flowers of S. tongluensis nre a 
little smaller than the flowers of S. Chirato, and the livid patch 
on the petals just above the ne-taries is not quite so marked 
When the e capsules enlarge, there is seen to be a great diff. rence 
between the two. As the flowers die, in both they turn upwards 
and the capsules becomes vertical. 


On the same journey I gathered close to the Jorpokri dak- 
Y a Swertia that I at first thought to be a new species, 
but latterly decided to be a very distinct variety of S. purpuras- 
cens, Wall. The finding of it extends the known range of S. - 
purascens vastward क . My plants erew in an open 8 
tog ther with S. dilutatu, C. B. Clarke; and on the bank at the 

ı edge of the glade was S. Ohirata, Ham. The stem of S. Chirata 
m uon vertical : the habitat of the plant, ie, banks, means 
that the sunlight is unevenly distributed, and the plant leans 
i hha seek it. So too does Š. fonylwnsis. Bat S. — and 

is new variety of S. purpurascens (var. ramosa) are to be found on 
ees Ml ground, and their main stem is vertical except in it« 
| lowest inch where it i is always curved, Most Swertias of the 
` neo पा वाया o be decumbent as seedlings, and the conse- 
quence of this persisti — is a bend at the base of the stem. 

|J A "The tallest d was 80 cm. high. The lowest third 
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or half of the stem was unbranched nnd had lost its leaves. The 
upper half or two-thirds bore very numerous pared. decussate 
branches, ascending at an angle of 40° In the number of the 
branches is the first difference betweon variety and ty pe. 

The stem is of û very dark claret-colour: the branches of 
first, second and third rank are successively lighter until we come 
to the capillary pedicels which are Sthraw-coioured, From the 
bases of the leaves run down the stem or branches the narrowest 
of wings which bear minute purple papillæ : papille of the same 
character are also distributed round the stems below the nodes : 
they, however, do not distinguish the variety from the type; for it 
also has them. The second difference is in the leaves which in 
the variety are smaller than in the type, though otherwise simi- 
lar: the papillae extend from the wings of the stem just on to the 
half-millimetre long petiole. The flowers nod at opening : they 
are smaller than in the type, and herein is the third difference : 
and further, 1 believe, that they do not open quite so widely : the 
gland I found to be single with its very marked margin developed 
above into ^ narrow membranous hood, and below connected with 
the endrophore by an elevated frenum-like ridge, so that round 
the androphore are developed five shallow pits: these too may be 
presentin the type. But a fifth and very marked difference is in 
the capsule ; for, in the variety, it is very much shorter than that 
of the type,—so short that it is only just exserted at its RR 
from the withered flower. ‘The seeds are roundish-ovoid, clear yel- 
low, nnd, for the genus as a whole, rather large. Type and variety 
do not differ in them. 

I conclude with a brief latin description of the new form. 


Swertia pUurTprrascens, Var., TUMORU. Herba rigida, nd 80 cmi, 
alta, in parte superiori ter et iterum ramosa, ramis densis. 
Folia inferiora ad anthesin delapsa, superiora glabra, in siccitate 
nigrescentia, petiolulata, late lanceolata, integra, basi acuta, apice 
subacuminata, tri-nervia, nervis lateralibus margini approximatis 
infra conspicuis, internodiis mquilonga vel breviora, maxima ad 
30 mm. longa, ntque ad 5 mm. lata, pleraque multo minora: petio- 
li ad 1 mm. longi, marginibus basi in alas caulinas transeun- 
tibus et papillas marginnles gerentibus: stipula vera adest in 
forma linew fimbriate: petiolos conjugentes. Flores numerosis- 
simi, livido-liiacins parvi Pedicelli capillares nd 8 mm. longi. 
Calyz glaber, quroque sen basi decem-angulatus, angulis alternis 
in margines l«borum ineuntibus ; lobi 3 mm. longi, anguste lanceo 
lati, acutissimi, carinati. Corolle: tubus ‘> mm. ongus: lobi 
acutinsculi, 4 mm. longi, 2 mm. lati, margine minute denticulati, 
unifoveolati; foveola distinctissima, crateriformis sed anguste 
cucullata e margine E wid membrana e basi ad androphorum 
freno conjuncta. A orum  quinque-angulatum, ‘> mm. 
longum. Staminum filaments dilatata, basi connata, 2:5 mm. longa, 
infra minutissime aspera: antherw ovate, versatiles, 1 mm. longi, 
à pores Ovarium antheras wquans: sty lus nullus: stigmata 

mm. longs, tarde divergentia recurvantin. Capsula ovoiden, 
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5 mm. Ar x paullulo exserta, viridi-straminea. Serina lutea, 


levia, 7 mm. longa. 
Coll legi in loco aéri aperto in silvis montosis haud procul ab 
hospitio kri, in districtu Darjeeling, alt. S,000 ped., sub 


numeris 27746, 6, 27747, 27748. 


Habitu ramosa, et foliis parvis, et floribus parvis, et capsulis 
parvis facile distinguitur. 











y. Ascaris lobulata, Schneider, ein Parasit des Darms 
von Platanista gangetica. 


Vos De. v. LiNsTOW. 


AKEFERATEN— 


epu का Monographie der Nematoden, Berlin, 1866, pag. +4, 

| E. 

Krabbe, Ofversigt. K. Danske Vidensk. Selsk. Vórhandl. K3oben- 
havn, 1878, pag. 47, tab. I, fig. 2, 

Tügerskiold, Zool. Jahrb. Abth. Anat., Jena, vii. 1894, 

pre. 467, tab. 28, fig. 37. 

Stossich, Bollet. Soc. adriat. Sc. Nat. Trieste, Vol. xvii., 1896. 
pag. 43. 

Stiles and Hassall, Internal Parasites of the Fur-seal ; Wash- 
ington, 1899, pag. 159-161, fic. 90-92, 





: Schneider beschrieb die Art mit wenigen Worten: Krabbe 
gal die As 1 dung die ich etwas anders sehe: Tagerskiold 
Ç d die blinddarmartige acne 2 des Darms nach vorn: 
tossich, Stiles und Hassall brinven nichts neues. 
Cuticula quergeringelt: Lippen lànger als breit, mit Neben- 
lippen, die vorn abgerundet sind und schriige Querstreifen tragen ; 
sie haben $ der Lange der Hauptlippen; letztere sind vorn an 
der Innenseite rechts und links in zwei Vorsprünge verlängert, 
3 . welche aussen eckig sind: Papillen klein, an der Grenze vom 2 
|. und 3 Drittel: Dorsalli 0:21 mm. lang und O17 mm. breit: 
EL E in beiden Pischlechten breit nbgerundet, dorsal mit 
. . seiner kegelfórmigen Verlängerung: der Darm ist nach vorn in 
3 — langen Blinddarm fortgesetzt: der Oesophagus nimmt ys 
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lang: am Schwanzende sehr zahlreiche Papiller: die preanalen 
stehen in 2 Lan ihen. 

Das Weibe aa hat cine Linge vom 36 mm. bei einer Breite 
von 1:15 mm: das Schwanzende misst , der pinton Linge: die 
Vulva liegt an der Grenze vom 1 und 2 Viertel des Körpers: die 
Eier sind 0052 mm. lang und 0:042 mm. breit; die dünne Eihaut 
steht weit vom Dotter nb. 

59 Die Art lebt in der Mundhöhle, im Magen, im Dünn-und 
Hck-Darm von Platanista gangetica. Sie scheint sich zunächst 
einige Zeit in der Mundhóhle aufzuhalten. Die hier gefundenen 
Exemplare enthalten» aber noch keine reifen Geschlechtsprodncte,. 
welche sich erst im Darm bilden. 
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B. Notes on the Lagar Falcon (Falco jugger). 


Hy Lr*or.-Coroskn! D. O. PattLorT, Secretary, Board of 
Examiners. 


(Plate No. I.) 


In Hindustani the female of this very common falcon is called 
lagay or lagher, and the male jhugar. Jerdon gives the weight of a 
female as I-lb, 4 oz, The lightest weight, however, recorded by 
me is l-lb. 64 oz, and the heaviest 1-19, 8 oz. 

This common Indian faleon is unknown to the falconers of 
Baghdad or of Persia.  Blanford says it occurs in Baluchistan 
about Khelat and Quetta, but has not been met with farther 
west. I do not recollect having seen one «nywhere between Fort 
Munro and Kingri in liritish Baluchistan.! Blanford further says 
that F. Ju 4er has not been observed in Assam and Burma. How- 
ever in Vol XVII, No. 2, of the Journal of the Bombay Natural 
History Society, 1906 (p. 495), under a “ List of Birds found 
in the Myingyan District of Burma," by K C. Macdonald, the 
author writes: “ Falco jguyger, the Lugger Falcon, local name 
° Gyo-theing '——the only true falcon I have observed in the dis- 
trict. It is, however, common and breeds freely on the high cotton 
trees near the river and elsewhere from January to Merck" The 
late Sardar Sher Ali, once Wali of Kandahar, told me that the 
fagar was not found in Afghanistan. I, however, frequently ob- 
served it, one year, between November and February, in the 
little bill-station of Parichinar, close to the Paiwar Kotal. 

In a wild state this falcon preys on small birds, snch as quails 
starlings,* parroqnets, house pigeons, and also on sõna lizards ( Uro- 
mastiz), bats, locusts * and perhaps, like the Saker falcon,* on field- 
rats. Unlike Shahins and Peregrines it will carry off chickens. 
Probably it also preys on See-see Partridges, and in the spring 
on the Short-eared wls (Asio acetpifrinus) migrating out of 
India. Under a /lagar's eyrie in m cliff | have found the fea- 
thers of numerous kestrels, " and of a few shikras 1 have seen a 
pair of these plucky falcons drive away from their hunting ground 
a female Saker Falcon (chargh) that had intruded, and another pair 
stoop at and harass a fox; and | have ` information 
of a wild layer’: stoo ping repeatedly ata hare. Villagers have 
sometimes told me that lagars kill hares. Lient.-Colonel S. 


| I, however, frequently observed Shaihins near these placea throughout 
the breeding season. 

2 [t i» generally supposed thet hawks do not prey on starlings. as the 
Heah is bitter. 1 have seen wild Sakers (F. Cherrug) ns well as lagars stoop 
and bhreak' np m flock of starlings. I have, too. soon wild Shahins (F. pers- 
grinator, ete.) fly at them, hugging the ground till underneath the flock, and 
then anddenly shooting ap into its midst. 

5 In India all hawke feed on locusts. 

è F Cherrog, the Saker or Cherrug Falcon ; called Chargh in India and 
Oharkh in Afghonisten. 

5 Trained porogrinrs will sometimes fly at kostrils. I once lost a saker 
for some twenty minutes and found that she had killed and eaten a wild 
shskra {Astor badiun). T i : 

f The Indian hare of the plains raroly, if ever, exceeds 3}lba. in woight. 
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Biddulph told me that he once put up m Rock Horned-Ow! 
(Bob. ben ७९२१७४५ , which was then chased and buffeted by n 
pair of wild ^; ar : he galloped after it, and after two or three 
tights secured it with the aid of the lugars 

W ben trained this falcon is persevering and plucky. but though 
it also * waits on” well, it dors not* ring up ` welt The * haggard ' 
(torino) and the young immature bird (chez: are both trained, 
never the «yess. The best birds are, I think, 'huggnids' of 
one mouit, or young bids caught not earlier than the end of 
November. When ` niprette" feathers were the rage, many bird- 
catchers in the Kapurthala state and elsewhere (Machhi«. Jhicars, 
and .uwuselli« and certain other castes) kept Juger- during the 
rains, and flew them nt Paddy-Birds.' The special quarry of 
this falcon when trained is Paddy-Hirds, Common Crows, Ni R 
Herons, and hares. When flown at hares, natives cast off more than 
one falcon, and slip a dog or two as well. A female lavur will 
sometimes, however. take a hare single-handed by bining’ to 
its head. The /ayger bas been trained to take the Houbara Bus- 
tard, but it seems too slow for this flight: it can only kill on 
the ground. In the Kapurthala State, it is sar! to have been 
trained to take the Large White Egret and the Purple Heron: 
boih birds are easy quarry, especially the latter. — Lieut.-t 'olonel 
5. Biddulph had a *tiercel' that used to take teal. An old 
Nawab of Hyderabad, Deccan, tells me he has trained it to take 
the Common Heron.* H.H. the Inte Mir *Ali Murad of Sindh 5 
used. at one time, to train it to “ravine deer," but, I fancy, with 
indifferent success, 

The lugar is local in its habits. It remains paired throughout 
the year. and hunts in pairs. Lieut. Colonel E. Delmé Radcliffe 
in his pamphlet on Falconry states that it ** does not assume its per- 
fect adult plumage till the third year." Year after year a pair may 
be observed hunting inthe same spot. If the pair kill some xus . 
quarry, such as a pigeon, they feed on it together; but if the 

qu: is a small bird. one hawk bears it off. It is an early breeder. 
ding to Captain G. F. L. Marshall ("Bird Nesting in 
India ") the nest is to be found in d grs India throughout the 
month of January. At Gam, near Tonk. in the Derajat, I found 
on the 17th of March a nest with four eggs in a tree wey oung birds 
just issuing out of twoof the * In 1905 a pair nes in the trees 
near the chureh in Wellesle uare, Calcutta, and I frequently 


— — — m .l—-Q 








Falcons do not usually tako a hare — Hying straight at it and seizing it 
like ^ goshwwk; they stoop at it re ly and knock it ७७००६ till it i» 
exhausted 
١ With the exception of the Red-hended Merlin (éuweumfi: and tho shik- 
ra. the leger ir the only hawk thet cen be flown during the sains, Moulting 
peregrines are flown at Paddy-Mirde in some districts, just to keep them in 
exercise. No bawk can be flown in the hot weather proper, 


" rpect, “on the parenga. ! 

RE Ames ot Horto! sr’ Foicenry in the — — af the Indus" He ' was 
^ keen faleover and kept op ^ large old-fashioned establishment of hawks 
for every kind of t. 1 
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observed a pair, probably the same, in the Maidan. Some lagars 
appear to be partinlly migratory. A native faleoner and experi- 
enced hawk-catcher, in my sevice, told me that he once in the 
nutumn came across some twenty or eap S (०७,८७७ hawking grass- 
hoppers* in one place. My informant : told me that he had 
in the plain of Gandi ‘Umar Khan, about 25 miles from Dern 
1801811 Khan and opposite the Tukht- Sula ymin, caught as many 
us eight logor: in one day, during the in-migration: he farther 
stated that these migratory or “hill एकक» arrive n little before 
the saker falcons, but that one or two early sakers generally bang 
on their wake, nnd live by robbing them. Other hawk-catchers 
have told me tha: these “hill layurs™ are, on the in-migration 
always single, never paired. 

Hlanford writes: “® © F. juyger is exactly intermediate in 
structure, as itis in plumage, between the Pere qe group and 
F. chorus" The bar is to the peregrine what the country- 
bred horse is to the English thorough-bred. In habits, however, 
it is nearer the Saker; for, like it, it bears extremes of heat 
and cold, has a coarse digestion, frequents sandy deserts, probably 
seldom drinks, and seldom, if ever bathes in water. ike the 
Saker it too moults easily and quickly. To the touch, its flight- 
feathers havea hard and dry feeling something liketho-e of the flight- 
feathers of û kite: they have not the softness of ود‎ Saker's nor the 
s pringiness of a pte 5 rine's, Unlike the Saker, the layar does not 
dislike the flesh of Pa Birds, Possibly, too, it can be fed without 
risk on the flesh of da and other water birds; not so the chargh- 
Does it, during the moult, eat small stones )** rangle’), as do 
peregrines and &hahins ? I think not; but as wild ¿L¿gaya can be 
caught at any time of the year and bought for perhaps छल little 
ns two pence, they are seldom kept during the moult, hence infor- 
mation on this point is scanty. 

Once when Houbara-hawking in the desert under the hills 
near Dera Ghazi Khan, I noticed a pair of wild legar« ` waiting on’ 
high up over some village children, who कक t beating out n 
small bird from the bushes. As the bird made a dash for the 
shelter of the next bush. one of the lagare would make a deter- 
mined stoop; but the bushes were too close to each other for the 
hawk to be successful. Sometimes the bird got lost, when the 
lugars, tired of * waiting on, sailed away to some distance; but 





١ T have niso seen a large Faloon near Howrah Hridgeo. and another roosting 
in the Eden Gardons. Tho y appeared to be Shahins or Poregrines, but it was 
not light enongh for me to identify them. 

? Gilbert. White remarks that birds of prey oconsionally feed on Insecta. 
1 once sew m pair of vultures in the hills picking up flying "nte that wore 
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first 
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when the children found another bird and cried, * Hoo hoo, hn 
ha.” ' they returned and resumed their * waiting on’. My falcon- 
ers told me that this kind of natural hawking was s common 
pastime of villuze children in the Panjab. 

On another occasion, in the desert. near Derm Ghazi Khan, 1 
came across A small island of low tamarisk trees, on which some 
crows and a pair of wild lagare were resting. My orderly and 
I galloped im amd ont of the trees to try and keep the crows 
on the wing, while the lagars, ‘waiting on ` low down, stooped 
nt the crows as they were flushed. The crows could not he 
indaced to leave their cover, though the hawks did not stoop 
as though in earnest. Although trained legars take crows, | 
have never seen wild ones «do so. An eyns lugar I had ‘flying 
nt hack '* nsed, in play, to stoop ut roosting crows, but. when it was 
seated on a tree-top the crows used to stoo P nt it. 

That a pair of lagars so frequently haunts the vicinity of a 
village may be dne to the assistance the birds derive from cattle 
and children, who. as they move abont, disturb and flush the 
prey. 

Amongst faleoners the lagar eccuples an inferior position, 
but amongst hawk-catchers or * bûrakîs ` it is highly prized, for 
it makes, as is detailed below, u better barak* than any other 
kind of hawk." 

That birds in migration do not fly in a bee-line to their des- 
tinations, bnt, to a great extent, follow the well-defined routes of 
passes, rivers, and coast-lines, is a fact that has long been known 
to, and made use of, by Indian hawk-catchers; as also the fact 
that hawks are jealous birds and love robbing their kind. So, 
when the hawk-catching season approaches, the bórakis take their 
accustomed posts; for saker-catching in certain open plains, espe- 
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| Identical or nearly so, with the old a trig howking ery. 

? * Flying at heck’ is keeping nestlings in a state of liberty to enable 
them to develop their flight-musclesa. 

3 When mnecocuvrng with my squadron in the long grass in the bed of 
the river at Dora Ghazi Khan, we were always closely followed by two or 
three harriers that chased the black partridges as they were flushed. 

Gilbert White writes: “ Horsemen on wide downs are often closely at- 
tended by n little party of swallows for miles together, which play before and- 
behind them, sweeping around and collecting all (he askalking insects that are 
roused the trampling of the horses” feet.” 

Similarly I once had as many as five or six excellent flights after a lark 
with a wild Merlin, the lark, after ringing up, dropping and hiding under a olod. 
The Merlin, unguccossfal, at Inat got tired out. š 

+ Biraki (Hindus.) ** ono that flies n bérak'' : bërak urdna * to ty brakes, 
to catch hawks by. means of a bérak.'" Next tothe lagar, the best brak 
for a chargh iu n kite. For a Merlin, n Kestril can —— A bird ontober 
tells me that about two inches should be cat off tho end of the Kestril's 
tail. On one occasion a Peregrine tierce] was taken by a bdrak of a furumti 
or ** red-headed merlin.” rr cq M uk | 
b Some hawk-catchers affirm that a tarindk jhagar (or * ord tierce! * 
of F. jugger) iw better than the bird in the immature plamege, and that wild: 
hawks will sometimes come close to a young lager aed then shoor off with- 
out closing, wherons if n ‘haggard " be cast up they will close with it readily. 
‘This ia perbaps a fancy. | x 
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cinlly those opposite the passes, for Peregrine-catehing on the 
banks of the rivers: each báraki has, of course, at least one bürek. 
probably a agar, which is prepared as follows :— 

Three or even four of the flight-feathers of each wing are 
tied together to impede the flight, the ends of the strings that 
bind the feathers being knotted with some of the small feathers 
under the wings to prevent the strings slipping down and coming 
off over the ends of the feathers. To close the beak, a piece of 
string is donbled and knotted twice in the middle, the two knots 
being about a finger’s breadth apart. The small loop between 
the two knots is passed over the beak, the doubled end of the 
string lying on the crown of the hawk's head. A third knot is 
made under the chin, and the loose ends, one on each side of the 
neck, are brought up and tied to the doubled end on the crown. 
To render the feet powerless, the hind claw of each foot i4 bound 
back to the shank, and the legs are then hobbled together with 
stout string. “Po the centre of the hobble and on the top of the 
feet is bound what is in Panjabi called a Khudde, that is a 
stuffed ball garnished with feathers to simulate «a small bird. 
and furnished with nooses. The khuddi is two or three inches in 
diameter and weighs about two ounces; it is usally made of the 
coarse native cloth called in Panjabi khadar and is stuffed either 
with soft hair or better with feathers: if stnffed with the latter, it 
should be lined with cotton-wool to prevent the egress of the feathers 
through the coarse cloth. In the ball are long, coarse stitches of 
twine, and to these stitches are firmly fastened horse-nair nooses 
made of three or four horse-hairs knotted and twisted together 
when wet. Small pieces of the skin and feathers of a small bird 
are pushed im under the stitches so as to conceal the ball, and 
many bürakis add a small piece of scarlet cloth to represent blood. 
Through the underside of the ball a piece of string is stitched, 
and by its means the kAhudd& is tied firmly to the centre of the 
hobble: it must be so tied that, when the bdrak settles, the nooses 
project ontwards and upwards, so that a stooping hawk gets its 
feet entangled. Before nse, the biraki fills his mouth with water, 
and then blows it ont in a forcible spray, so as to well wet the 
khuddü. The nooses are then opened and arranged and the feathers 
pulled into place, and the whole put in the sun to dry. When dry 
the khwddü is again examined, and, if necessary, re-arranged. 
Finally the thread with which the eyes are seeled is loosened, so 
that about. a third to a half of the eyes is opened.' 

The hawk, thus prepared, is thrown into the uir. At the 
first flight it will fly perhaps a hundred yards; after that perhaps 
three hundred, flying not more than fifteen feet from the ground. 
After casting it off, the hawk-catcher squats and watches. If 
there is a hawk anywhere in the vicinity, it will at least come 
up and have a look: it may make a snatch at the supposed quarry 





i If the birak hna beon caught and used for somo days, itis kept on 
ita perch with its eyes ° unsealed,” the seeling threads boing drawn together 
when it ie taken up to be flown, 
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while the birnk is in the air, in which case both birds fall 
together to the ground ; or, reaching the spot after the bîrak has 
settled, it muy make one or two stoops and so eventually get 
entangled. 

If, after a minute, no hawk makes its appearance, the hawk- 
catcher approaches the barak and secures it by means of a stick, 
which he stretches ont nnd inserts between its legs. over the 
hobble. If the stick is not used, or if the eyes of the biruk aro 
not seeled, it will probably rise and fly off a few hundred yards 
every time its owner gets within a few feet of it. 

The bîrak is flown repeatedly in the morning. till the sun 
gets too hot and hawks and other birds cease questing and soar 
out of sight in a cooler atmosphere. It is also flown again in the 
late afternoon till dusk. The lagar being a hardy bird bears all 
this fatigue, 

Besides churghs a good deal of rubbish is also caught, harri- 
ers, kites, buzzards, small eagles, and other lugars. On these 
the büraki feeds, not only his bdreks, hut also the falcons he 
catches. 

Whether large eagles are ever secured by a bārak, I cannot 
say. The first time I flew a bîrak, a Ring-tailed Fish Eagle 
(Haliaeetus letucornphu: Blan,).! swooped down on the biruk 
when it was in the air, got entangled in the nooses, and trium- 
phantly bore off the whole. Improvidently, I had not provided 
myself with a second bîrak, but Ab pchti kya hot hai Jub 
chiryan chug gü*iu khet, “ What is the good of crying when the 
birds have eaten the field?" Abu Fazl in his queer Persian 
writes of the lagar :— 

* It resembles the chargh, but in size is equal to à Goshawk 
tiercel. Nooses are suspended from it, and birds’ feathers are 
tied to its claws, and it is then made to fly. Birds of prey, mis- 
taking the bunch of feathers for some quarry, attempt to snatch 
it away: one of them gets entangled, and becoming suspended, 
both birds fall to the ground. ™ ® 

It remains to be said that the usual bait for a lagar is n 
sparrow. i 

How do you catch sparrows? Nothing easier, Go after dark 
into any out-house in any village. Get a man to stand in a 
corner, face to the wall, with + lighted candle, and make him 
cover himself with a sheet Then poke about in the roof and 
disturb the sparrows. As they flutter out they will make for the 
lighted corner, where all your assistant has to do is to stoop and 

Another, perhaps even better bait, is a quail, and a quail 
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١ Called kurl in the Punjab from its wild nnd not unmusical noto, Tho 
ery of the gred, as it is called in Kashmir, is one of the familiar sounds of the 


Valley. 

y Bohal, a stage snd كه‎ half from Bhakkar on the Sind-Sagar Line, 
I found n nest on 24th OUS 1890, ag ba ung birds able to fly well. 
` 2 Afin-i Akbari: AfFim-s bist u haftam ; re duvveam.  Blochmann's 


tranalation as regards this and other hawking matters is inaccurate, 
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does not die of cold. As however, hawks are 


— ail should be tethered by t^e neck. If 
legs. it fl 





it will squat and become a clod of earth, and the haw Pr 


for some reason, ignore it. 
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9. Chapters on Hunting Dogs and Cheetas, being an 
extract from the ٠“ Ai/ób"/.-Harzyaerah," a treatise on 


Falconry, by /6# Aushijim, an Arab writer of the 
Tenth Century,' 


By Likvr.-Corosrr D.C. Puiroorr and Mu. R. F. Azo. 


Ox HuwTixG Dous. 


Good dogs should be light-colonred and black-eyed, for the 
light-coloured endure the heat best, while the dark-coloured with- 
stand the cold best. It is the nature of dogs to follow up foot- 
tracks, and to follow upascent,and to welcome joyfally any one that 
has been kind to them: no animal isso attached toits master. The 
best-bred discover, on frosty days, the earths of hares” since the 
breath of the hares thaws the frost at the entrances. The dog is 
a light sleeper, a keen watcher, When it sights a berd of wild 
asses, if selects the male, even though it knows that the male is 
swifter and more enduring; for it also knows that the male, after 
one or two spurts, loses its head and so gets overtaken If several 
dogs are slipped and one seizes the quarry and the other fails, the 
latter does not dispute possession, but seeks another quarry; and 
the dog acts thus in all else it does. The points of a good dog 
are that it should be long between the forelegs and the hind legs; 
short in the back; small in the head; long in the neck; pendant- 
eared, with breadth between the cars; that it should have large 
prominent eyes; long slender muzzle, and be deep-mouthed® 11 
should have a loud and fierce bark ; a prominent and broad forehead - 
and there should be a few coarse hairs under the chin and on the 
cheeks. It should be long in the thighs and in the second thighs.* 
and short in the forelegs. The dog reaches maturity and propagates 
ina year. The salagi® (which comes from the village of Salwq in 
Yemen) propagates at eight months old. ‘The female becomes 
pregnant by one covering, and carries her young 61 days ; and ahe 
admits the male the third day after parturition. 





— — — 








١ The author was a celebrated poet and philolower, and amongst hix 
poems nre several £fardiwyst, or poems on sport. One of his works ia ntylesd 
Kitábw'I- Magá*id wa-l-Mufsrid or ` Saeres ond Quarrics; which is said ta be 
^ collection of sporting anecdotes He resided in KEuwpt but was a native of 
Ar-Ramiah, in Palestine. 

“We are indebted to the courtesy of the Gotha Library for the loan of 
the MS. from which this extract is copied. 

? In the East hares go to ground. 

5 ie., have n “doop Ivuzhing month.” 

> + Presumably this im the authors meaning The word sáq. however, 
—— means the tarens of s hawk, tho «hank of ود‎ inan, or the oanaos 
sho he | of ود‎ horse. — - 
E . ७ Qolloquinlly si5g? mase. and sigiya fom., the greyhound. 
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AUJOAz has snid that the largest nomber of pups at a birth 
ıs twelve, but that ordinarily not more than five to seven are pro- 
duced. Occasionally only one is born, and if such be the case the 
pup will be better than its sire. Should one dog and one bitch 
be produced, the dog will be the better of the two. If three pups 
be born, one being a bitch resembling the mother, then the bitch 
pup will be the best. If several pups be produced, only one being 
a bitch, then that bitch will be the worst of its species. 
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| Al.Jéhiz, "The Prominent-eyed," died about 870 A D. Ho | 
scientific bate learned writer. He in the author of a book on sal n 
" Kifdbu'l bn nes ape rr Seale nn Arabic trestie on sport br a —* 
9? 1७ + 5 an न PIER 
Mangali An-Nipiri, n writer of the 14th century, it is stated that thoro A rx 


breed of banting dogs, apparently ú breed of greyhounds, styled dys ام‎ 
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` a قارة‎ of only slaves and animals in the equivalent off رم‎ in mon 
७ Fide Nate 2, Eng. Trans, शि 
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ON CHEETAS 


The Cheeta is the offspring of a lioness, by a leopard * that 
coerces her, and, for this reason, cheetas are sterile like mules and 
all other hybrids. No animal of the same size is as weight 
the cheeta. It is the most somnolent animalon earth. ‘The 
are those that are *'hollow-bellied, 5 roachbacked, 5 and have 
deep-black spots on a dark tawny * gronnd, the spots on the back 
being close to each other?; that have the eyes’ blood-shot, smal 





—. — 


॥ In MS Gens yr ^ ? Vide Note 4, Eng. Trans. 5 In MS. ८a : 


* Namir or nimr, any spotted animal; in modern Arabic applied to the 
tiger. 
. KAimérd-}-bafun : akAmas is "tte belly being hollow from hunger" (the 
opposite of aq«^b). Might also mean “with the fanks drawn in 
A dom the colour of Ad«m or of mankind (the Araba) 
l TArqush pepper and salt coloured," means that the dark and light 
spots must be «lose to each other 


8 Mu*q مۇق‎ pl. dmd4, properly the “ inner corner of the eyo,’ is often 
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and narrow ': the month * deep and laughing’; broad foreheads ; 
thick necks ; the black line from the eyes long ; and the fangs? far 
apart from each other. The fully mature? animal is more useful 
for sporting purposes than the cub; and the females are better at 
hunting than are the males, and such is the case with all beasts 
and birds of prey. 
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as here, nsed for the eye itself: so also واقه‎ , pl. of hadaqah the “' ball of 
the eye." 
1 AkAsar is applied to the eyes of Turks and Tarcomans. 
2 iy Axjb, meaning doubtful: can this be a copyist's orror for 
SY ZU “with the fangs prominent" or " long and jutting downwards" ? 
ne 8 m tusk " oto.. ia in or Moqnial, 
بلاس‎ — Mosis Ap Ë the 4 च of — s. In es oie a x 
a) should be inserted. ç | —J 
| 8 Musinn, pl. masdnn, means “ of advanced ago" and also, as here, 
** mature.” 
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io. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. VII. 


Note.—The numbering of the articles is continued from 
P. 274 of the Journal and Proceedings for 19०5. 


II. MEDIEVAL. 


47. A New MEDIEVAL GOLD Corr. 


Obverse and reverse identical Wr few 
wrar: 


Two specimens were found at Pandwahn in the Jhansi Dis- 
trict, United Provinces. They weigh 65 and 66 grains respective- 
ly. One is fairly round with a diameter of 8”, and the other is 
irregularly shaped and measures ‘8’ to 9” inches, "Ihe full 
inseription does not appear on either coin, but is fairly certain. 
In addition to the letters given above there appear to be two 
symbols at the end of each line, bnt I cannot read them as 
letters or figures. Similar marks occur at the end of the 
inscription on the coins of Gobind Chandra of Kanauj, 

I would identify the king who struck these coins with 
Siddha Raj» Jaya Simha Chanlnkya of Anhilváda, who succeeded 
his f»ther in 1095 and reigned till 1143. He was a great 
warrior aud conquered the ruler of Malwa (Naravarman or 
Yasovarman). Some inscriptions referring to him have been 

१ in Ind. Ant. VI, 186; X, 158; and Ep. Ind.. I, 295. 

uch more information has, however, been derived from literary 
works, and is condensed in the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol I. Early 
History of Gujarat, from notes by the late Dr. Bhagvanlal 
Indraji. For present purposes the most interesting item is 
his contest with Madannvarman Chandel of Mahobà (1139—1164), 
the issue of which was donbtful, The two rulers appear to 
have become f:iendly in the end. 

A peculiar feature of the coins is that they bear no re- 
presentation of a deity, such as is usual on coins of the 
period Siddha Raja was a Saiva, but also had leanings 
townrds Jainism. 


R. BURN. 


HI. PATHANS OF DELHI, &c., &c. 


45. Some RARE Corprw Corss or THE Nizim Sunáni on Annan- 
NAGAR DYNASTY OF THE Daknan, 


| | | Burhda I. 
No. 1. Weight, * 158 grains. 
Mint, Nagar. 


"TT Date, 929 A.H. 
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Obrerse. نگر‎ 
-— 
Reverse. A شبور‎ 
= 
१०१ 
Murtaza 1. 
No. 2. Werght, 243 grains 
Size, ‘9 


Mint, Murtazanagar. 
Date, 993 A.H 


Ob verse, — > 
a 
E 
Reverso. 2 j= 
و‎ 


sam 


In spite of the absence of the names of the kings, from the 
date and mints on these coins, there is no hesitation in saying — 
until full s uo renes nre found,—that they were issued by 
Burhan I. and Murtaza I., respectively. 
Burhan I? or Burhan II? 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5. Weight, 146,148 and 150 grains, respec 


Svo 
5," *7/ and 75”, respectively. 





S 
Mint, Daulatabad. 
Obverse. برهان نظام‎ 
2 شهور‎ 


Reverse. | 
بان‎ Wyo 
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has described and figured two copper coins (among others) No. 1 
and No. 2 in his interesting article on “Rare M ag rhal Coins,” 
ublished in Journal A S. Bengal, Part I, Vol. LXV., 1896, from 
urhánübád Mint, as coins of Akbar of the year 1001 A.H. Mr. 
Rodgers writes: ** What the mint may be I cannot conceive, Is it 
n capital olf wl, 2 ”' 

The style and lettering of these coins very closely resemble 
those of the three Duulatabad Burhan Nizám's coins, and 
assuming Burhandbid to have been founded by one of the two 
Burhan Nizüms, conld it not be possible that they may have 
been issued by Burhan 11, a contemporary with Akbar the great 
in A.H. 1001 instead of by Akbar himself. 

In order to have a close comparison of Burhanabad coins with 
the Daulatabad coins (Nos. 3, 4 & 5) the following coin No. 6 
from my cabinet, will, I think, prove useful, as it is a complete 


coin : — 
No. 6. Weight, 220 grains. 
Size, "BS". 
Date. both in words and in figures, 1001. 
Obverse. برعان انان‎ 
Reverse. ر الق‎ 
cso! 
— 
a — 


FEAMJEE JAMASIEE. 


49. THe Banwasi KiwNos. 


Dr. Codrington has given a valuable summary of what is 
known regarding the numismatic history of the Bahmani 
d yoy in an article published in the Numismatic Chronicle for 
1 (p. 259). A more recent study by Major Haig, entitled 
Some Notes on the Bahmani Dynasty, which appeared in our 
Journal for 1904 (extra number, p. 1.) is chiefly concerned with 
the genealogy of the line. A few additions can be made to 
Dr. Codrington's list, and some conclusions of Major Haig's 
confirmed, from a find of coins which was recently discovered 
in a village called Bedidhana, in the Betûl District, Central 
Provinces, Am 

` The coins, which are all of copper, and numbers 869, ma 
be प classified as follows:—Firoz Shah (22), Abm 
Nisan (29,, Abmad — lil (353), Hamayin Shah (36), 
die Nigam Shah (26), Mubammad Sha ' 


3 imn | (375), and Mabmüd Shah 
| (13). The remaining ag 775 सच were illegible. Almost all the coins 
| were in excellent condition, neith A 








Kas" É er worn nor corroded. 
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No. 21 B. of 1906, from which the following notes are extracted. 
as they refer to novelties li quoting Dr. Codrington's paper, 
the initial O,C., with the page of the Numismatic Chronicle and 
the numbers of the coin-type there quoted, will be used. The 
British Museum Catalogue, Muhammadan States, is referred 
to as B.M,C. 


FYrox Suku, Sth Kine. 


The à 'pe B.M.C. No. 453 is represented by 22 specimens. 
The B.M. ^. notes that the reverse has traces of a marginal 
inscription, O.C. No. 1, p. 266, does not refer to this. One of 
the coins now found reads... فشر‎ — and the other... خيس عشر‎ 
It is uncertain whether these dates should be read as (8)11 nnd 


(8)15 or as (8)21 and (8)25. 


AHMAD SHAH I, Sth Kisa. 


(a) The parentage of this king is discussed by Major 
Haig (p. 8), who refers to a copper coin bearing the — tion 
* Ahmad Shah bin Ahmad Shah bin Bahman Shah.” Unfortu- 
nately that coin is not dated, and the Aunya (not quoted) هد‎ 
said to differ from that on coins which can certainly be attri- 
buted to Ahmad Shah I. Dr. Codrington publishes a coin with 
the following inscription :— 








سلطان المسةيودق 
deny‏ شاد بن what) alll Sem!‏ 
دري CJ!‏ البهمنى المدان ——- 
AFA‏ 


He ascribes it to Abmad Shah II, but gives no grounds 
for this assumption (No. 1, p. 267). A coin in the find now 
being described bears exactly the same inscription, but is dated 
(8) 33. The new date is fairly conclusive that both these 
coins should be assigned to Abmad Shah I, while other evidence 
confirms this ascription. In the first place, the coins are of 
what is known as the first size —— about 245 ins), but 
their inscription differs ا‎ m that of t k coins of 
this size, which can positively be — ed to Ahmad Shah II 
(O.C. No. 2, p. 268; B.M. ठे. No. 461), and I cannot trace 
another example of such a variation in the Bahmani coins of 
& given standard during the reign of a single king. Secondly, 
Major Haig pointed out that the ascription of his coin to Abmad 
Shah I. was rendered doubtful by the fact that this king was 
apparently the son of Ahmad Khan. The latter never ascended 
the throne, and it was improbable that he would be described 
as *Sbëh' on his son's coin. The two coins, which I 

propose to assign to Abmad Shah I, purport rt to be of A 
ah, son of Ahmad, the father's name having no title, 









I now 
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of Shah or Khan, affixed to it. Dr. Codrington's coin seems to 
have no room for such a title, and the specimen now described 
has even less, though it is not so valuable for this purpose 
as the other is. I have some doubt whether the last line of 
the reverse should read aiee: — بن‎ or aieea) co JI ابو‎ 
Dr. Codrington's remark that this type is common is hardly 
borne out by the Betûl find, which had only one specimen. 

(b) Iu describing another type of the copper coinage 
of Ahmad Shah I (O.C. No. 1, p. 267; B.M.C. No. 454), 
Dr. Codrington refers to two doubtful matters, His reading 
of the third line of the obverse as wim الملى‎ is confirmed 
by some of the specimens now found. The words on the top 
of the reverse are also now read with certainty ns wyams, the 
coin being held upside down for this purpose. To the dates 
read by Dr. Codrington (836—3) may be added 832. I also 
read 827 on one coin of this type, but the mint is not legible. 


AmHMAD SHAN II, 10th Kixca. 


(a) A single coin like O.C. No. 2, p. 268 (B.M.C. 
No. 461) confirms the reading of for the top line of the 
obverse, but is not absolutely free from doubt. 

(b) To the dates given by Dr. perio. 3 on for B.M.C. 
No. 462 (O.C. No. 4, p. 268) may be added 842, 845, 845, 
850, 852—3, 859 and 860. 

(c) Neither by Dr. Codrington (0.0. No. 3, No. 268), 
nor in the B.M.C. is it noted that No. 467 in the lutter 
has a m»rginal inscription on the obverse. This is not complete 
on any one of the 76 coins of this type now found, but it 
certainly includes SU) deme w, izu — Two words remain, 
the first of which is probably ,خصقة‎ the second being quite 
uncertain, New dates for this type nre 850—2, 856 and 860. 

(d) To the dates given by Dr. Codrington (No. 5, p. 268) 
for the type B.M.C. No. 470 can be added 83 and 853. 


HvwAvON SHAH. 


(a) Dr. Codrington describes a new type of Humàyün's 
coins in No. 2, p. 269. He has not been able to complete the 
reading of the obverse, and describes the reverse as similar to 
that on B.M.C. No. 472. Ten coins in the Betül find give 
the following reading :— 


siya‏ المقوكل 


^ < RO, (b) I first read the coin described below as a new type 


th size) 
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السلطان ابو المظقر 
ANd‏ 


The unit figure is, however, doubtful (possibly 9), and 
there is almost seran > a line above the name, so that the 
coin is probably one of Nizam Shab or Muhammad Shah. 


Nizam Suàng, 12th Kino. 


(a) Dr. Codrington gives only the date 866 for his typ e 
No. 3, p. 269. To this can be added $867 (reversed on the 
Som: 763). 


MUHAMMAD SHAH, 13th KiNG. 


To the dates given by Dr. Codrington for the type BMC. 
No. 474, can be added 869, 884 and 586 in the first size, 873 
in the 2nd size, 807 (P 870) and 882 in the Srd size, 
Specimens of all the varieties referred to in this note 
will be acquired for the Indian Museum. — 
URN. 


IV. MUGHALS. 
50. MUGHAL MINT Towns. 
Toragal. 


In Part 1 of the Journal, Vol. LXXIII (1904), Numismatic 
Supplement, pp. 240-241, Mr. H. N. Wright identifie« a mint 
town of Aurangzeb, Kam Bakhsh, and Farrukbsiyar, as Nürkal 
or N ürgal, “the chief town of a sarkar in the province of Bijapur.” 
He relies on entries upon pp. Ixxxix., xci , and L54of Mr. Jadunath 
Sarkar's “ India of Aurangzeb.” It is sendy oor perhaps, 
to point out that Mr. Sarkar wns — m Persian manu- 
scripts only; and that the correct decipherment from them of 

and place names is exceedingly difficult, and the result 
in obscure cases is nearly always open to question. The mann- 
scripts of the Chahür Gulshan, the work which Mr. Sarkar wa: 
using, are more than usually corrupt yu indeciphétable; Tos 
no on the reading N ürgal until 





















































veritied independent evidence. So far this identification 
per not been followed by any attem pt to locate the 
pon with an emendation Of the कक tetas ubstituting भन DON, 


— — 

ul : ) EM 
La 

"ال" 0 
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of year 33" [First Ramazan 1100 to 30 Sha'bün 1101 H., June 
20th, 1689 to June 7th, 1690] * the victory-bearing standards were 
“set in motion from Qasbah Badari, seventeen kos to the north 
"of Bijapur, the victorious tents were erected in the vicinity of 
“ Kalkalah in the division of Torage! [variant, Nürgal], which 
"as situated to the south of Bijapur, ata distance of twelve 


= kos and on the banks of the river Kishna, the said Khan...... 


This Kalkalah is evidently identical with the Galgali of Sheet 
No. 4l of the Indian Atlas, a place on the right bank ot the Kishna 
(or Kistna) river. and in the present Bijapur district. It was more 
than once the site of * Alamgir’s camp, and, on one occasion, he 
remained there for more than four yeara—See the Ma,isir-i- 
‘Alamgir’ pp. 335 (arrival in year 331,338 (departure for Bijapur 
for fourth time in year 34), 345 (leaves Bijapur for Galgali in year 
35), 370 (departure for Bijapur for fifth time in year 39). It wns 
at Galgali that the Neapolitan traveller, Gemelli Careri, paid 
his visit to the emperor's camp. 

If Kalkalah (Galgali) in the S.-W. corner of the Bijapur 
district was within the division of Toragal (Nüragal). it 
follows that the latter place cannot be very distant. Turning 
to the maps in Vol, XXIII (Bijapur) and Vol. XXI (Belgaum) of 
the '* Bombay Gazetteer," we find on the south-western boundary 
of the one and the eastern boundary of the other a name 
"'l'oragnl," having Mudhol on the north asd Ramdurg on the 
south of it. These are the names of two southern Mahrattah 
native states, und an account of them will be found in Vol, I. 
Part II, of the “ Bombay Gazetteer.” 

Referring next to Sheet No. 41 of the Indian Atlas, we find 
in the Ramdurg state R town Toragal on the Malprabha river, 
an affluent of the Kishna. It is situated in 75517 long. 
15°57’ lat. (approximately), and about 36 miles as the crow 
flies to the south of Galgali “The d-lineation on the maps shows 
it to have been an extensive place, and, apparently, it was at one 
time fortified. It is a town of considerable antiquity, the head 
of the Toragal *'six-thousand " [villages 7] in the Kalyani 
eos om of the Western Chalukyas, and is mentioned in 1187 and 
1222 A.D. (** Bo. Gaz," I, Part 2, pp. 431, 465, 523). 

1 submit that this Toragal is the Mughal mint town we are 
in search of, and that the reading of Nûrgal should be abandoned 
for that of Toragal. As the Mughals did not occupy the Bijapur 
ग until 1097 H (1686), in the 30th year of Aurangzeb, none 
of their coins enn have been issued at Toragal before that year. 


Wh». IRVINE. 
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several Mughal Emperors of India or by the Claimants to the 
Imperial throne. The lists hitherto published are not only 
extremely meagre but inconsistent in at least some of their 
details, and hence one feels a natural hesitation in accepting any 
of the figures they contain. In preparing the List A now sub- 
mitted, I have consulted various authorities, which, in order to 
facilitate verification, have, in every cuse, been duly recorded. The 
dates entered are given first according to Hijri reckoning, but, 
with the aid of Sir A. Cunningham's well-known “ Tables,” they 
have all been converted into the corresponding dates of the 
Christian era. 

In List B will be found, opposite the name of each Mughal 
Emperor or Claimant, the period during which he may be held to 
have caused coins to be struck, and next, on separate lines, are 
given the dates of the earliest, and of the latest, known specimens 
in gold or silver or copper, of each reign. In order to discover in 
every case which were the earliest and which the latest coins 
known, I laid under contribution the published catalogues of the 
British, the Indian (Calcutta), and the Lahor Museums, but for 
the purposes of my search quite the most valuable material consisted 
of certain MS. “returns” kindly supplied me by the following 
gentlemen, to all of whom I desire to tender hearty thanks :— 
Messrs. G. B. Bleazby, R. Burn, Framji J. Thanawala, L. White 
King, and H. Nelson Wright. 

[ Abbreviation :— 


E. D. = Elliot's “ History of India as told by its own Histo- 
rians," edited by Dowson, 8 vols. 

Ersk. = Erskine's * History of India under Baber and Huma- 
yun,” 2 vols. 

Beale = Beale's * Oriental Biographical Dictionary," revised 
by Keene. 

— SS SDR " translated by Blochmann and Jarrett, 

vols. 

When three separate figures are employed to express a date, 
the first represents the day, the second the month, and 
the third the year ; thus :— 


29: X: 1627 A.D. =29th of October, 1627 A.D. ; 
26: VIII: 1076 A.H. — 26th of Rajab, 1076 A.H.], 


List A. 

1. Bàbar: x | 
Accession, 15: VIII : 932 A.H., Fri., 27: IV: 1526 A.D.; 
Death, 5: V: 937 A.H., Suv., 25: XII: 1530 A.D. 

^. See Ersk. I: 437, 517; E.D. IV. 257; V. 118. 


2, Humayfin: (a) First Reign: — | كم‎ 
Accession, 9: V : 937 A.H., Thur., 29: XII: 1530 A.D.; - 
Defeat, 16 :1:947 A.H., Mon: 17: V: 3540 81032 , ८... ... 

See E.D. V: 118; Ersk. 11: 187. -  — 
` (b) Second Reign: — 


m é 4 " L] e ۳ - > 
-> 9 : * = > * 0 
Vei —E a^ 
"a. कु 1 r B TT 1 
w" , 5e eS rSn ؟‎ 1 
١ r; n » 0 k. $ 
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Victory, 4: IX: 962 A.H., Tues., 23: VII: 1555 A.D. ; 
Death, 15: III: 963 A.H., Tues, 28: I: 1556 A.D.. 
See Ersk. II. 520; E.D. V. 240. 


3. Akbar I: 
Accession, 2: IV: 963 A.H., Fri., 14: II: 1556 A.D. ; 
Death, 12: VI: 1014 A.H., Tues., 15: X: 1605 A.D. 
See E.D. V. 241, 247; VI. 115. 


4. Jahangir : 
Accession, 20: VI: 1014 A.H., Wed., 23- X : 1605 A.D. ; 
Death, 28: II: 1037 A.H., Mon., 29: X : 1627 A.D 
See E.D. VI, 284, with correction in A.A. T. 212, 213; E.D. 
VI. 435 


Dawar Bakhsh : 
Accession, circa 28 : IT: 1037 A.H., Mon., 20: X : 1627 A.D. ; 
Deposition, 2: V : 1037 A.H., Sun., 30: XII: 1627 A.D. : 
Death, 26: V : 1037 A.H., Wed., 23: I: 1628 A.D. 
See E.D. VI. 435, 436, 438 and note 2, 


5. Shah Jahan I: 
Accession, 18: VI: 1037 A.H., Thur, 14: II: 1628 A.D. ; 
Deposition, 17: IX : 106+ A.H., Tues.,8: VI: 1658 A.D, ; 
Death, 26 : VII: 1076 A.H.. Mon, 22: I: 1666 A.D 
Coins continued to be struck in the name of Shah Jahan I. 
till 4: IX : 1069 A.H., Mon., 16: V : 1659 A.D. 
See E.D. VII. 6, 226, 229, 231, 275. 


Shuja': 
Rebelled early in 1068 A.H., which year began on Tues., 29 
IX: 1657 A.D. ; 
Defeated, circa 1: IX: 1070 A H., Tues., 1: V: 1660 A.D 
Died in 1071 A.H., which year lasted from 27: VIII: 1660 
till 16: VIII: 1661 A.D 
See E.D. VII. 213, 214, 241, 253, 254 ; Beale, 392. 


Murad Bakhsh : 
Rebelled reny in 1068 A.H., which year began on Tues. 29: 
IX H 1657 LJ. 9) 
Arrested, 4: X : 1068 A.H., Fri., 25: VI: 1658 A.D. ; 
Died, 21: IV: 1072 A.H., Wed., 4: XII: 1661 A.D 
See E.D. VII. 132, 213, 214, 229 


6, Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir I: 
Accession, I: XI: 1068 A.H., Wed., 21: VII : 1658 A.D. ; 
Death, 28: XI: 1118 A.H., Thur., 20: II : 1707 A.D 
Aurangzeb deferred the issui of coins struck in his own. 

name till 4: IX: 1069 A.H., Mon., 16: V : 1659 A.D 

See E.D. VII. 229, 241, 386 
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A'zam Shah: 
Accession, IO: XII: 1118 A.H., Toes., 4: III : 1707 A.D.; 
Deteat and death, 18: 111: L119 A. H. Sun., 8: V1:1707 A.D 
See E. D. VII. 387, 391, 398—400. 


Kam Bakhsh : 
Assumed imperial power soon after the death of Aurangzeb, 
q.v. ; 
Defeated and killed, cirea. 1: XI: 1119 A.H., Tues.. 13: I: 
1708 A 


See E.D. VII, 389, 390, 406— 408, 


7. Shah‘ Alam I., Bahadur 


Accession, 30: I: 1119 A.H., Tues, 22: IV: 1707 A.D 
Death, 21: 1: 1124 A.H., Mon. 18: II: 1712 A.D 
See H.D, VII. 392, 556 


8 Jahandar: 


Accession, 14: 111: 1124 A.H., Thur., 10: IV : 1712 A.D. ; 
Deposition, 16: XII : 1124 A.H., Sat., 3: I: 1713 A.D 
Death, 17: 1: 1125 A.H.. Mon., 2: II: 1713 A.D 
See E.D. VII. 437, 438, 445; Beale 190 

9. Farrukb-siyar : 
Accession, 23 : XII: 1124 A.H., Sat., 10: I: 1713 A.D 
Deposition, 8: IV : 1131 A.H., Tues., 17: II: 1719 A.D 
Death, 9: VII: 1131 A.H , Sun., 17: V: 1719 A.D 
Farrukh-siyar antedated his reign from 1: III: 1124 A.H 


Fri.. 28: 111: 1712 A D 
See Beale, 130, 131; E.D. VII. 446. 


10. Rafi ‘al dnrajàát : 
Accession, 9: IV : 1131 A.H., Wed., 18: II: 1719 A.D 


Death, 23: VII: 1131 A.H., Sun., 31: V: 1719 A.D 
See E.D. VII. 479, 452 


11. Shah Jaban II. (Rafal daulat): 


Accession, 20: VII: 1131 A.-H.. Thur. V: 1719 A.D. 

Death, 22: X: 1131 A.H., Thur, 27: VIII: 1719 A.D. 

See E.D. VII. 482, J I 
Nikü-siynr: P «5 


Accession, 9: VI: 1131 A.H., Sat, 18: IV 
Deposition, 27: IX: 1131 ÄH., Sun, 2: VIII: 1719 A.D. 

Grave doubt attaches to the attribution to Nikü-xiyar of 
' ns ed to him,® ए V m PT E 





E 






— 
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Ibrahim : 
Accession, 9: XIT: 1132 A.H., Sat. I: X: 1720 A.D. ; 
Defeat, 18: T: 1123 A.H.. Tues.. 8: XI : 1720 A.D. 
See E.D. VII. 5023, 512, 515. 


12, Mubammad : 
Accession, 15: XI: 1131 A.H., Fri., 135: IX: 1719 A.D. ; 
Death, 27: IV : 116! AH, Fri, 15: IV : 1743 A.D. 
See E.D. VII. 485; VIII. 111. 


13. Abmad Shah Bahadur: 
Accession, 2: V: 1161 A.H., Tues., 19: IV: 1713 A.D. | 
Deposition, Li: ४111: 1167 A.H, Mon, 3: VI: 1754 A.D. ; 
Death, 23: X: 1183 AH. Sun., 1: I: 1775 A.D 
See E.D. VIII. 141; Beale, 42 


14. * Alamgir II: 
Accession. II: VIII: 1167 AH., Mon.. 3: VI: 1754 A 1). : 
Death, 20: IV: 1173 A. H. Tues, 11: XII: 1759 A.D. 
See B.D. VIII. 141, 243. 


Shah Jahan III 
Accession, 20: IV: 1173 A.H., Tues., 11: XII: 175? A.D. ; 
Deposition, 29: II: 1174 A.H., Fri, IO: X: 1760 A.D 
Death, ? 
See E.D. VIIL 243, 278. 


15. Shah ‘Alam II: 
Accession, 5: V: 1173 A.H., Tues, 25: XII: 1759 A.D. ; 
Death, 7: 1X : 1221 A.H.. Tues, 18: XI: 1806 A.D. 
See E.D. VIII. 172 ; Beale, 361. 


Bidar Bakht : 
Accession, 27: XI: 1202 A.H., Fri, 29: VIII,*1783 A.D 
Flight, 8: I: 1203 A.H., Thur., 9: X: 1733 A.D 
Death, है 
See Beale, 106. 


16. Akbar II: 


Accessi 7: IX: 1221 A.H., Tues., 18: XI: 1806 A.D. 
Death, 28: VI: 1253 A.H., Fri, 29: IX: 1837 A.D. 
See Beale, 


* 


. 


17. Bahádar Shah II: 

[ We here retain the comm accepted designation of this 
Before hi« time, however, three of the Emperors, 
pli I, and Abmad Shah, had all, as 

coins, borne the name of Bahadur. ] 
Aur 253 A. H., Fri. 29: IX : 1337 A.D. ; 
: 1274 A.H., Mon., 29: IIT: 1858 A.D. 


A rangzob, 
I a 

i ` evidenced by 
ara Accession, 23 $ VT : 
EE. Deposition, 1 
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Death, 14: V : 1273 A.R., Fri.. 7: XI: 1862 A.D 
See Beale, 95; Holmes’ “ History of the Indian Mutiny, 
p. 387 


List B. 


1. Babar: 932—937 A.H.; 1526—1530 A.D 


Earliest known : G.—; S. 933; C. 936 
Latest known: G— ; S. 938 (Làhor); C. 937, 


2. Humayin: First Reign: 937—947 A.H. ; 1530—1540 A.D. 
Earliest : G.—; S. 937 C. 937 
Latest: G,—; S. 946 ; C. 947 v: ) 
Second Reign : 962—963 A 1555—1556 A.D 
Earliest: G.—; S. 960 ) Bleazby) ; C.— 
Latest: G.—; S. 96 


3. Akbar I: 963—1014 A.H. ; 1556—1605 A.D 
Earliest Hijri: G. 965; S. 963; C. 962 (Làhor) 
Latest Hi G. 1000 ; S, 1008 ( King) ; C. 1006 (Taylor), 
Earliest llàhi : G. 32; S 30; ©. 31 
Latest Ilàhi : G. 51 (British); S. 50; C. 50 


4. Jahüngir: 1014— 1037 A.H.; 1605—1627 A.D. 


Earliest: G. 1014; S. 1014; C. 1014. 

Latest: G. 1037; 1037: C. 1034 

Düwsr Bakhsh : [28: II—2 V] 1037 A.H.; [29: 
X—30: XII] 1627 A.D 

Earliest: G.—; 8. 0087 ; C.— 

Latest: G.—; S. 1037; C. 


Shah Jahan I: 1037—1069 A.H.; 1628—1659 A.D.‏ .لم 
Earliest: G. 1037 ; 8. 1037 ; C, 1037‏ 
Latest: G. 1069; S. 1069; O. 29 Julüs.‏ 
Shuja': 1068—1070 A.H.; 1657—1660 A.D.‏ 
Earliest: G.—; S. 1068; C. —‏ 
Latest: G.—; 8. 1068; C.—‏ 
Bakbsh: circa [1: I—4: X] 1068 A.H.: 1657—‏ — 
Earliest; G. 1068 ; 8. 1068; O. 1 Jnlüs.‏ 
Latest: G. 1068 ; S. 1068; C, 1. Julüs.‏ 
Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir I: 1069—1118 A.H.;1659—1707 A.D. | |‏ .6“ 
Earliest: G. 1072; S. 1668; C. 106 vx : UL‏ 
test: G. 1118; S. 1119 (British) ; C. 1119 (Taylor). |‏ 
A'zam Shah: 1118—1119 A.H. ; [4: III—8: VI.) RICH A.D.‏ 
Earliest: G. 1118 ; 8.1119; c._—. gc Rd Sans unco ma जर्ळ u‏ 
Latest G. 1١119 S. 1119; C.—. B tig . —_ = 1 ' 1‏ 
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Kam Bakhsh: 1118—1119 A.H.; 1707—1708 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1120 (British); S. 1119; C.—. 
Latest: G. 1120 (British); 8. 1120 (British); C.—. 
7. Shah "Alam I., Bahadur: 1119—1124 A.H. + 1707 1712 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1119; S. 1119 ; C. 1122. 
Latest: G. 1123 ; S. 1124 ; C. 1124. 
8. Jahándár: [14: IIT.—16: XII.] 1124 A.H. ; 1712—1713 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1124; S. 1124 ; C. 1124. 
Latest: G. 1124; S. 1124 ; C. 1124. 
9. Farrukh-siyar: 1124—1131 A.H. ; 1715—1719 A.D 


Earliest: G. 1124; S. 1124 ; C. 1125. 
Latest: G. 1131; S. 1131 ; C. 1123. 


10. Rafi‘ al daraját: (9: IV.—23: VIL] 1131 A.H.; [18: II— 
31: V.] 1719 A.D. 
Earliest : G. 1131 ; S. 1131 ; C.—. 
Latest: G 1131; S. 1141; C. —, 
11. Shah Jahan IT (Rafi' al daulat): (20: V11—22: a.) 1131 
A.H.; [28: V.—27: VIIL] 1719 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1131; S. 1131 ; C.—. 
Latest: G. 1131 ; S. 1131 ; C.—. 
Nikü-siyar: [9: VI—27: IX.] 1131 A.H.; [18: IV.—z: VIII.] 
1719 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1 Julüs; S. 1131; C.—. 
Latest: G. 1 Julàs; S. 1132 ; C.—. 
Ibráhim: 1132—1133 A.H. ; [1: X.—8 X.] 1720 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1132; S. 11: 3; C.—. 
Latest: G. 1132 ; S. 1133 ; C.—. 
12. Muhammad: 1131—1161 A.H.; 1719—1748 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1131 ; S, 1131 ; C. 1132. 
Latest: G. 31 Julüs; S. 1161; C. 1150. 
13. Abmad Shah Bahadur: 1161—1167:A.H.; 174« —1754 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1161 ; S. 1161 ; C. 1161. 
Latest: G. 1167; S. 1167 ; C, 1161. 
14. ‘Alamgir O : 1167—1173 A. H.; 1754 1759 A.I). 
Earliest: G. 1 Julis; S. 1167; C. 1 Julüs. 
Latest: G. 1171; 5. 1180 (Taylor) ; C. 1172. 
Shah Jahan III: 1173—1174 A.H.; 1759—1760 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1173; S. 1173 : C.—. 
Latest: G. 1174; S. 118 x. (Taylor); C.—. 
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15. Shah ‘Alam II: 1173—1221 A.H.:1759— 1806 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1174; S, 1174; C. 1175. 
Latest: G 21 ; S. 1225 (British); C. 1219 
Bidar Bakht: 1202—1203 AH [29 : VIII—9: X.] 1788 A.D. 


Earliest: G. 1202; S. 1202. © لس‎ 
Latest: G. 1203; S. 1202. C 


I6, Akbar II 221—1253 A.H.: 1806—1837 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1221: 5. 1221 : G. 1221 
Latest: G. 19 Julis; S. 36 Julüs: C. 1251. 


17. Bahadur Shah II: 1253—1274 A. H.; 1837—1858 A.D. 


Earliest; G. 1273 ; S. 1254; C. 1263 
Latest: G. 1273; S. 1274 1265 


Gro. P. TAYLOR. 


52. Suin JanaAw III. 


A find of 26 silver coins from Muhammadpur, fhine Maha- 
rani, District Saran, consisted of coins of the ‘Azimabad mint of 
Muhammad Shah, Ahm*d Shah, ‘Alamgir II, and Shah Jahan 
III. The coin of the last-mentioned is unpublished and bears 
the following inscription :— 


Obverse Reverse 
whe sls ( عظي)م ( اباد‎ ١ 
<b saoL — 
(11) vr ( —<— ü ) ac. ميمنت مانوس‎ 
(trefoil) 221 جلو‎ 
a... 
R. BURN. 
V. MISCELLANEOUS. * 


[ 53. Corns or 'ALA-UD-DIN OF KHWARIZM. j 


^ = .484 of the Journal of the Royal Asia —— f 
r Nelson Wright published a coin of ‘Ala-ud-din of 
Khwarizm. He pointed out that the word Jas appeared on 
the body of the bull, and suggested that Mr. C. 
ing ASE on coins Nos. 36—40 
58 p. 73—74. The reading on the coin Ed 
Wright is clearly ue , but some coins in my 
letters which are certainly not عذل‎ and may, perhaps 
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54. A COIN OF *ALA-UD-DIN OF KHWARIZM. 


Early in 1905, a friend in Bangalore who went to Kabul on a 
commercial mission, brought. me back a good many coins of various 
kinds. Among them was a gore coin which I could not read. 
I showed it to one or two friends who were equally puzzled, but, 
on sending it to Dr. O. Codrington, he identified it and returned 
it with the following note:— 

“Your coin is one of the Kbwarizmi Shah ‘Ala-ud din 
Muhammad bin Takash (A.H, 596—617); mint Tirmidh ; un 
dated. It is similar, L think, to No. 49 of Hoernle's ४ Central 
Asiatic Coins" published in J.A.S.B. for 1889, and to No. 9358 
of Rodgers’ Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, 
Part I, p. 22. 

The word on top of the reverse is read by both Hoernle and 
Rodgers doubtfully as di or «fi but on your coin I read 
without much doubt $99 i.e. Tirmidh or Termez. This place is 
in Bukhara 38° 17’ N. and 67° 38’ E., and was a mint town from 
the time of the Abbasid Kbalifs to that of the Timfrids, but 
this is the first time that I have seen the name on à Khbwürizm 
Shah coin. 

'Ala-ud-din Mubammad extended the great dominions of his 
father Takash by subduing Bukbürá, Samarkand, Oran and 
Afghanistan: it is quite reasonable, therefore, that he should have 
Termez as one of his mint towns." 

It will be seen that the coin in the LM. Catalogue weighs 
only 47:81 grains instead of 71 grains as mine does: the dimensions 
of the former are not given in the Catalogue, but my coin 
measures 9 of an inch. 


J. A. BovRDILLON. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the Znd January, 1907, at 9-15 p.m. 


Tue How "ng Mr. Justice AscvTOSH MukHOFADHYAYA, MLA., 
D.L., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. R. Burn, Babu Manmohan Chakravati, 
Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. H. H. Mann, Major F. P. 
Maynard, I.M.S., Pandeya epe ti Sharma, Lt.-Col. D. C. Phil- 
lott, Mr. C. Stanl«y Price, Mr. Sharp, Pandit Yogesa Chandra 
Sastri-Samkhyaratna Vidatirtha, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vasa 


Visitors :—Major H. Robertson, and Mr. E. Vieux. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Fifty-six presentations were announced, 


The General Secretary announced that the Hon. Mr. John 
Hooper had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 


The General Secretary reported the death of Mr. J. Macfar- 
lane, an Ordinary Member of the Society. 


The Chairman announced the appointment of Babu Surendra 
Nath Kumar as First Library Assistant of the Society. 


Khan Bahadur Nasir Ali, Salt Department, Sultanpur, Gaur- 
n, proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. 
nandale; Lieut. H. O. Pulley, 12th Pioneers, Jhansi, proposed 
[^ Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Anuandale ; Babu 
hal Das Banerji, Student in Archwology, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Mahamnhopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri; 
and S. Naseer Hosein Khan, Landholder, Calcutta, roposed by 
Dr, M. M. Masoom, seconded by Mahamahopadhya za Satıs Chan- 
dra Vidyabhosana ; were ballotted for as Ordinary Members. 


Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree-Sankhyaratna-Vedatirtha 
exhibited pictures and images of Lakshmi (the goddess of 
wealth and beauty), and read a note on them. 


The following papers were read :— 
Ohronology of Indian authors: a supplement to Miss M. 


1. 
Duff's Chronology of India.— By NrtMANt Cuakuavauti, M.A., Re- 
search Scholar. Oveieiiiédented by MAHAMAHOFADHYAYA HARAPRA- 





BAD SHASTRI. 
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2. Gentiana coronata, Royle.—By I. H. BURKILL. 


3. Introduction of written languages in Mongolia in the 13th | 
centu, A D.— By Rat Sanar CHANDRA Das, BAHADUR, 


+. Note on the Diet of Tea Garden Coolies in Upper Assam 
and its nutritive value.— By Du. HAROLD H. MANN. 


5. Sanskrit works on literature, grammar, rhetoric, aud lexico- 
grapsy as preserved in Tibet.— By MAWAMAHOPADHYAYA SATIS CHAN- 
DRA VIDYABHUSANA, 


6. On the Ohectah.—By L*v.-ConL. D. C. Pirrorr and. R. 
F. Azoo. 


These papers will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Society (Medical Section) 
was held on Wednesday, the 12th December, 1906, at 9-15 p.m. 


Major W. J. Buchanan, I. M.S., in the chair. 
The following members were present :— 


Dr. A. S. Allan, Miss Flora Butcher, M.D., Dr. Adrian Cnddy, 
Dr. Arnold Caddy, Major F. J. — I. M.S. Dr. H. Finck, Lient.- 
Col. G. F.A Harris, I.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. W. Kennedy, 
Dr. M. M. Masoom, Captain J. W. Megaw, I.M.S., Cap t. D. McCay, 
Major D. M. Moir, I M.S., Captain J. Mulvany, I.M.S., Major F. 
O'Kinenaly, I.M. S., Major L. Rogers, LM.S., Captain J. W. Urwin, 
I.M.S., Major J. C. Vaughan, I M.S., and Major F. P. Maynard, 
LM.S, Honorary Secretary. 


Visitors :— Major T. H. McDermott, Captain D. Munro, I.M.S., 
Misa Nicol, Dr. T. F. Pearse, Mr. J. Hardy Taylor. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Major Maynard, 1.31.5, showed a case of ndeno-sarcoma of 
the neck, and one of abdominal nephrectomy for malignant renal 
tumour. 








Major showed a specimen of cirrhosis of the liver due 
to Verse bag, re onovan bodies. 


The discussion on Major Rogers’ " Demonstration of the 
Temperature Curves of a Short Fevers" was continued, and 
Menace. — Harris, Moir, Hossack, Buchanan 








| , Arnold Caddy, ur, Hi K, 
Kennedy, MeCay, Pearse, Vaughan, and Rogers, took part. 
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11. The Paladins of the Kesar-saga. A collection of Sagas 
from Lower Ladakh. Tale No. II. 


By Rey. A.!H. FRANCKE. 


THE TALE OF SKYABA RGODPO. 
ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 


Skyaba rgodpo of gLing went a-hunting and met with 
the great king of Groyul. They became friends and arranged 
that their children were to marry each other. Both their wives 
were with child, and, one duy, when Skyaba rgodpo found a golden 
bow and arrow, and the king of Groyu! a mother-o-pearl spindle, 
they knew that the former was to get a baby-boy, and the latter a 
baby-girl. 'lhey ngreed that the names of their children were to 
be Gromo so dkar (black brown with white teeth) for the irl, and 
Skyaba dkarpo (white ladle) for the boy. Then they played at dice 
for seven days about their children, to find out who of the two 
was to become the master of the house. The result was that 
Skyaba rgodpo's boy was to be muster, and that the girl was to 
accept him, even if he should be very poor. Then the whole con- 
tract was written by Skyaba rgodpo with his own blood and hid- 
den beneath his saddle, On his way home, Skyaba rgodpo was 
swallowed by a wild yak, and the horse arrived in the stable 
alone. 

When Skyaba rgodpo's boy was born and gro wn up, he 
decided to leave his home and go to find his father. He saddled his 
horse and discovered the marriage contract. From a hich hill he 
saw a yak grazing and asked him what kind of food he liked best. 
The yak replied th at he liked the flesh of men and animals best 
of all, and that he would not eat grass unless he could not get. 
the former. Next morning the boy killed the yak with seven 
arrows and opened his belly. Ont of it came a number of men 
whom the yak had devoured, and also the boy's father. The 
latter, however, died soon. His corpse was burnt over three 
arrows and deposited in a spur khang (corpse house). Š 

Then the bo Ra to go roast 
In a counsel with orders 
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with a golden water-pot appeared on the opposite shore, and Agu 
d Palle asked her where the castle of the king of Groys! was, and 
whether the expected daughter had been born to him or not, 
The girl asked in return what he wanted to do with the king and 
his daughter and advised him to fly across the water or to swim 
through it. dralle went wading t mcns it, but a «hort distance 
before reaching the shore, he pretended to be carried away by the 
current, and the girl ran to his assistance. She said that she was 
the daughter of the king of Groyul, but that she was not willing 
to show the way to the castle, as she was afraid he would revengo 
himself on her (for having been unkind to him). dPalle spent 
the => उ in the house of two field Inbourers, nnd when all the 
Agus d arrived, he went with them before the king of Groyu!, 
and demanded his daughter as bride for Skyaha ryodpo. he 
king said that he would pee her to him who was able to point her 
out, when she was in the company of one hundred ot ळर, 
Agu ¿Palle was able to do that, for Ane bkur dmanmo, the Queon:. 
of Heaven, who had taken the shape of n golden fly, descended 
on the forehead of the kings daughter, thus showing whom he: 
must point out, The king of Groyul, however, was not yet ready 
to part with his daughter, and said, he would give her to him who 
could eat one hundred carcasses at a sit down. This feat wna 

vase by Agu Grodpe che (great stomach) who even ate the 
mes of the animals. Then the king said, he would give bis 
daughter to him who was able to carry one hundred jugs of water 
from the sea to the castle within n day. This was done by the 
Agus Lag rings (Long hand) and rkang rkeng rings (Long 
leg). Then 4t ere was still a delay; for the wedding was post- 
poned, until the uncle of the bride had arrived and th e Nyopas ! 
were brought together. The uncle arrived after thirty days and 
the Ny n spent seven days with singing the Ritual and three 
days with singing the Drinking Song.® 

Before the s started with the bride, Agu dPa!le, in a song, 

demanded the bridal presents which ipee i resented. Also the 
treasures of the castle followed after the but a portion of 
them was returned to her relations. In the desert, Agu dPalle 
provided the party with water, which he dog out of a moist spot. 
Agu khrai myo khrai thung was sent in advance, to prepare the 
people of yLing for the event. They came with map r to 
meet the bride. Then there was a second wedding and the 
country remained in a happy state, 


١ Nyopas «re the iter e the bride: seo * A Lower Ladakhi 
t Bee * The आम कह ا‎ Tiu Text, printed at Leh, 
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Vocanutany AND Nores. 
ay khropa, the same ns khrodpa, comrade. 


<31 | dama, a ball of woollen thread. 

कुळ] gromo, not ouly ' reddish grey, but also * dark brown." 
IAI] sogar, the same as so dkar, white teeth. 

HRS | sk yaba 1 white Ladle’; name of Skyaba 
BR | =, the same aa zaed or saad, eat, present tense. 


Re RAJATA ma yul'a medpai grod pa che esa : 
ل‎ TY meii Pre om as re is none in the 
of men.’ The name of an Agu who as well as several others 
—— us of such tales as * Sechse kommen durch die ganze 

elt. * 


ZS] chu dkar, or chu, kar, water jug. 








AJJ AN by the use of the instrumental case, the 
| word * along ° is expressed; * along the shore. 
لت كج‎ | chunpa, labourers who irrigate the fields. 


SITNA] dpalba, forehead. 
pola | alen, formi chain to transport water quickly, 


ia 409७ of, a conflagration. 
ENZ rde or mie yange, a heap of clothes which are 
^ N] Eie Sets عدا جيم‎ 





ह" occurs here in the sense of * heap. 


QA piece ite linen which the hat 
noir 2 — a wedding Ka e za . 


UTIN | va cogs (or perhaps yyå lcags), brass vessels- 
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APTA gs Fargar fagri 
q'eranpsrarBe २A ادر‎ Ng | 

XET Aur Iga 575 Qay Sayers arcar 
"به‎ AN | RR 551: :به‎ या शुम कुभि ये क~ ASL 
arica Aeara] GT sayRosyssrryps GTA sacar 
TARE! Ranar Nyara] Acar 
ARTETA] मस्ट asss TAN ss 
WF STAIN] TITIAN ANAT AAA GAT 
aAA E] FEA ka b kau ua 
ETE) Fa EAs] rss 
3 STOTT STN TAC | TENTS Kar 
वु زه رمع‎ SAA | :و0‎ 865] SAA | we 
ŞTIN TSE] शर गमी TET 
aciga Tage RAFINA] TE YIAN] 
csee fagara] STARA शाक्रे 
عودجم‎ GAAS TINT 
ay Agaga NE] NRE 
TSC Ta APTA Are CRS كركوم‎ 515 | Tayga 
JAJAA स्पा كز هزه‎ qa Sys 
جدود تدر‎ | La نزهزة كم‎ पिमे] छुपा 
सव्य] 27 27 ك5 | 551 لمكم :55 بم ]كد كه‎ 
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KATANA] STAT 
wap Rescacepwararsicagy IAEA SST 
SAZIAS TAPETI] 3ك 5251 | اعت‎ [ 
TEN REECE CAT BFA AF RST =<" Sar er 
Aq) RR AERA sary TETRA) aaa: 
RASTA] STFS] Aaa ATH 
SRS Ra معجدجة جدرمة‎ | $a marr 
<< دزقد بم عدم‎ NE] Fase वेग gay هع‎ 
ات‎ mat دج‎ 51-2 | PETS [إع*لكت> كيم‎ — wraraly 
TR AFIR हर بم كت‎ =a لكك‎ | THISTLE] Sac" 
BKET] FSAI] JSsrqraTr gag 
BAN] RNANA كوك‎ ऽम्‌] HARSA RAT 
NOTES PAS हृदश्च] zr ar RR Re 
Sar EFTTA Fara] Rac 
<A دم‎ ARH SANS Sere | Asa orgy Bay 
== 

(00 AERTS] 

ARE RI Saari | 
BVO s 3 लेग 3१ | 

TEL BST sra a Sera as 

SER BST 


= 
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aae] GREAT هدو‎ sara gs | 

- 6७५... 

HAAA TIS TAIT | 

Barca SIN Sarasa | 

BTA ‘KOS تك :بم‎ | 

mar gara بي‎ ١ :كك د‎ | 

NITE SINUS SABE Ea E 

mT RAT | 

Racca HSS प्य प्प८ व | 

aT FETANE] FR STN 

TIETTETNTANT] SAET 
ar RE] १३९१ TITAN] १३८३ rar 
gaps | व. र्ये र = TRE «qr 
SENS] Aac ABar paap] Sepa 
ARFACTACP NS | PACHA لقنت نا كك م5‎ TAS 
Acan] 5555 gwar ANE] aN لك رقم‎ 
akan ani وو انان‎ TIN! TARE SATA YA RO 
5ت‎ 85| BSAN ISAYA] — wraypsciar 
aAa gases, ]ديم‎ 55|] 5557 कुत्ता | 
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— AN TANSAYA] RAN كم‎ वश्व PINIS S] 
Te opera <A | جم‎ say حو قم‎ | wos 
acara] RLaR SANTIS] اصع ]دنم رسيم‎ AERE 
STITH SEN ESTATE |] SANE TAY 
grr aqara] Tarr Rar | 
३5 कमकमर STAY ET] rTPA AA ga 
<ra | Apaia] FERATA 
SF STAG Sa arg ARATA] لقره‎ 
TEVA STAGES ندج‎ STAY | rAr 3] ay 
ASENN | 

GAS PA TRISTAN | 

& z< RAE ESATA | 

Spear Sr See FNS | 

STA agarre TS IGT NSS | 

PSF HVA AIA HNN اهعد‎ | 

| مرب ديب‎ Tar TTA | 

Raass] TATE ss S scree s gr 
5ه‎ 85 | 
ORR يمك دم‎ SSK] 
ESS PS ابن حابن‎ I सुर EES 
BSAA erra TAT 
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TNA] APA حك‎ ERAS] 

तुमि THO BY ars arya Oy | 
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12. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No. XI.— 
Preliminary Note on the Occurrence of a Medusa 
(Irene ceylonensis, Browne) ina Brackish Pool in 


the Ganges Delta and on the Hydroid Stage of the 
Species. (Plate IL., fig. 5.) 


By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc. 


Among other interesting specimens collected last month 
(November) in brackish pools at Port Canning, Lower Bengal, 
by Mr. O. A. Paiva, Entomological Assistant in the Indian 
Museum, are three np les of a Medusa belonging to the order 
Leptomedussm. The 1 in whieh they were taken belongs to the 
group in which Stoliczka! discovered the Polyzoon Membranipora 
bengalensis and the Actinian Sagartia schilleriana thirty-eight years 
ago. In Stoliczka’s time the water of these pools was found by ana- 
lysis to contain a proportion of about one-third of the amount of the 
salts ordinarily present in sea water. There is no reason to believe 
that any permament change in this respect has taken place since 
1868, but the salinity of the water must vary greatly with the 
seasons. The fauna of the pools exhibits a mixture of marine 
and freshwater characters, with which I hope to deal more fully 
on another occasion. 

As regards the identity of the Medusa, I have no hesitation in 
assigning it to Mr. E. T. Browne's’ recently described s pestes, 
. Irene lonensis, which was taken by Prof. Herdman off the 
const ‘of Ceylon. The original diagnosis of this species is ns 
follows :—** Umbrella probably watchglass-shaped, much broader 
than high, with thin walls. Velum narrow. Stomach short, 
situated upon a ME cylindrical peduncle. Mouth with four lips, 
which have a folded margin. Four radial canals, Gonads linear, 
extending from the base of the peduncle to near the margin 
of the umbrella. Tentacles about 100. Cirri absent. Sensory 
vesicles, one between every two tentacles, each vesicle with a 
si e otolith." 

one respect the Port Canning specimens differed from this 
description very noticeably, or rather a —— to do so, vis., in 


the proportions of the umbrella. When 1 examined them, they 
had been इ PEA 5 cent. formol for nbont twenty-four hours and were 
in a very t state of preservation. In this condition the walls 


of the umbrella were thick, and its width was very little greaterthan 
ita height. A specimen transferred from formol to spirit, how- 
ever, soon began to show changes in these respects, and came 








| Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, part ii., 1869, 523, 61. 
*? In Herdmao's Ceylon Pearl Fisheries — Marine Biology, iv., 1905, 
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to agree with the diagnosis after a few days. In each of the 
specimens several of the vesicles bore two otoliths; but this 
was also the case in some of the specimens examined by the 
author of the species, who suggested that the phenomenon was 
due to twinning. Such vesicles are considerably larger than 
those which bear one otolith. I also found the “warts or tuber- 
cles" noted by Mr. Browne between some of the tentacles and 
have no donbt that they are, as he suggests, young tentacles in 
the course of aveo ponent Not only does their structure sup- 
port this view, but the spaces in which they occur are also dis- 
tinctly grenter than those usually occurring between two tentacles. 
Although one of Mr. Paiva's specimens measures about 2Omm. 
in diameter, none of them are sexually mature, the gonads being 
represented in the youngest specimen (pl. H. fig. 5) by a linear 
swelling on the upper part of the radial canals. In an older 
specimen they extend further down towards the margin. 

Since the above was written l have had an opportunity of visit- 
ing Port Canning (on December 3rd), accompnnied by Mr. Paiva. 
We found the Medusa in large numbers in the pool in which they 
had already been taken, the individuals measuring from less than 
a millimetre to about twenty millemetres in diameter, but none 
being sexually mature. In life they were colourless and somewhat 
more globular than the specimen figured, owing to the umbrella 
being contracted at the base; younger individua ls being slightly 
deeper in the bell than older ones. They were sluggish in their 
movements and their umbrellas only contracted at intervals, gen- 
erally doing so several times over before a period of quiescence. 
They were must abundant in the centre of the tank, which was 
there free from weeds. An interesting discovery due to this visit 
was that of the hydroid stage of Irene, which was found growing 
on weeds at the edge of the pool. There c-uld be little doubt 
as to ita identity with the Medusa, as the pool was a small one and 
no other Hydroid could be found ; but it has not yet been possible 
to trace the life history. A single Medusa was taken which had 
just been liberated. It had four stout, tapering tentacles, a feebly 
developed umbrella and a relatively large manubrium. Unfor- R 
tunately it died and disintegrated before a complete examination 
could be made It agreed in every respect with perfect Medusa 
in the gonothecæ which had not yet been set free, and was found 
moving slowly by means of its tentacles among the weeds. The 
following is ^ description of the hydroid :— —— | ES 

Colony minute, birely visible to the naked eye; hydrothiza | 
delicate, recumbent, er adheriny, branching in a horizontal f 
plane, giving rise at considerable intervals to upright hydrothec - | 
and gonothecm; the whole exoskeleton transparent and col — = j 
Hydrothecm with short, irregularly ringed pedic.la, Fe ” 
about ork جود‎ oog aa तर 5 thecup reipsa وس‎ e | 
above, three es as long as closed + Lenn opereulum — 
formed of a number of conv nothecme larger than j 
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13. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No. XII.— 
The Polyzoa occurring in Indian Fresh and Brackish 
Pools. (Plate II. figs. 1-4.) 


By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc. 


Almost as little is known of the Freshwater Polyzoa of India 
ns of w | other group occurring in stagnant pools. Carter! has 
described the curious Ctenostome Hislopia lacustris from Nagpur 
and has recorded from Bombay two varieties of Plumatella.$ a 
Paludicella? and a form said to belong to the genns Lophopus,® 
a species of which has also been reported from Madras? In a 
former note, belonging to the present series, further particulars re- 
garding Hislopia* have been given, while in respect to essentially 
marine genera which stray into brackish water near the estuaries 
of rivers, Stoliczka ® has described Membranipora bengalensis from 
the Ganges delta. The object of the present note is to bring to- 

ther the published information, scanty as it is, regarding the 
Todían forms and to add thereto the result of observations made 
during the last two years in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and in 
the outer Himalayas. The works, of which the greatest use has 
been made, are Allman's Monograph of the Freshwater Polysoa 
(London, 1856) and Kraepelin’s Deutsche Siisswasser-Bryozoen 
ودر‎ पाह 1887).  Jullien's monograph of the group (Hull. 

oc. Zool. France, 1885, p. 89) although useful in certain respects 
is in others capricious; while Harmer's chapter in the Cambridge 
Natural History (vol. 11, p. 493, 1896) affords a valuable summary 
of the subject. Within the last few years several papers, especi- 
ally on the American and African species, have been published, 
but most of them have no very direct bearing on the Indian forms. 
References to some of the more important will be found in the 
Zoological Record for 1887, 1890, 1893 and 1896. 


CHEILOSTOMATA, 


MEMBRANIFORA BENGALENSIS, Stoliczka. 


x The species was orginally found in 1868 in the estuary of 
the Matla River and in pools containing from one-third to one- 








1 Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (Series 3), i, apa . 169, pl. vii. 
t Ibid. (Series 3), iti, 1859, pp. 333, 385, 341. 
5 Mitoholl in Quart, qoa —— cr. Sci. (Series 3), ii, 1862, p. 61. 
: Asiat. Boc. 7, 1906, p. 69. | 
(5 Tbid., part ii, 1889, p. 65, pl. xii | 
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fifth of sea-water, r.e., in water which contained from one-third to 
one-fifth of the percentage of the salts present in ordinary sea- 
water, Both Mr. C. Paiva and I have recently searched in vain 
for it in the same pools; but | have found what I take to be dead 
and worn specimens on bricks in the Matla estuary. The types 
arein the collection of the Indian Museum, but nppearto be in very 
bad condition, hnving been preserved in glycerine. They have been 
submitted, together with 3s whole collection of marine species, 
to Miss Thornley, of Liverpool, for examination. 

Membranipora is one of the few Cheilostomous genera, which 
inhabits brackish water. One species is common in ditches on 
parts of the English coast; but no form has as yet been found in 
Tea water. The genus is cosmopolitan and essentially 
ittoral. | 


CTENOSTOMATA. 
PALUDICELLA. 


Carter has recorded an indeterminate species from Bombay 
(brackish water) and what may be the same or another form of the 
genus occurs in brackish pools and canals in the Ganges delta. 

have not yet had nn opportunity of examining it critically. 
Kraepelin (op. cit., p. 159, foot-note) recognized two species, P. 
ehrenbergii, van Beneden, and P. mutleri, Kenalin, as occurrin 
in Germany, the former having a wide distribution in Europe an 
North America in brackish and even fresh water near the mouths 
of large rivers. P, mulleri is very close to the genus Victorella, 
which is distinguished from Jaludice!/a by the fact that in the 
latter the zocecia do not stand upright, while in Victorella, al- 
though direct budding of new zocecia from old ones take place, the 
older zocecia are vertical and not adherent to the stolon, which 
is more distinct than in Paludicella. Probably the Indian form, if 
it is distinct from Victorella, is identical with one of the European 
species, 


WICTORELLA PAVIDA, Kent. 
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Historia LACUSTHIS, Carter. 


This is by far the most strictly lacustrine of the Ctenostomes, 
being found in perennial pools of fresh water in the centre of 
India, Stoliczka (op. cit., p. 55) states that it ueber takes the 
place in fresh water of the brackish-water Mem ranipora bengalen- 
sis; but I have only been able to find it on twooccasions, or rather 
two series of occasions (January and च ), and in one pool. 
Carter's specimens were attached to shells of Pa/udina ; mine were 
on the leaves of Valisneria spiralis and were growing in a pool 
without the slightest shade. “to my former note I neglected to sa 
that the tentacles were of uniform length when fully ज्मन्न 
The stolon, which occasionally joins two zoacia, is quite radiment- 
ary nnd is no more than a narrowed posterior portion of the 
anterior zocecium, It is most apparent at the growing extremities 
of young colonies, but can occasionally be detected in other in- 
stances, 

Hislopía is distinguished from Paludicella and Wictorella 
by the possession of a well-developed gizzard, as well as by 
the curious structure of the a perture nud the absence of a fanienlas. 
If I am right in regarding Norodonia, Jullien, as synonymous, the 
genus ranges from Central India to Southern China. I have seen 
8 form! iu the Malay Peninsula which belongs to the Indian 
species. 


PHYLACTOLAE MATA. 
PLUMATELLA. 


Including Plumatella and Alcyonella according to Allman 
(1878); Plumatella and Hyaline!lla according to Jullien (1885); and 
Plumatella according to Kraepelin (1887). 

This genus is probably the most difficult among those repre- 
sented in fresh water, because of its great variability both as re- 
gards individual colonies and as regards races or sub-species and 
more or less constant varieties. There can be no doubt that the 
massive age lutinated forms once known as Aleyonellu are simpl 
phases, produced by environment, of the same genus, from whic 


they arise and into which they may lapse; but little information 
is available regarding variations produced by external conditions 
an other respects. The study is further com P licated by the fact 
thet although many of the form are probably cosmopolitan, they 
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have been little worked at outside Europe and temperate North 
America. Kraepelin recognizes four species of the genus, 
P. princeps, P. philippinensis, P. polymorpha and P. punctata. The 
last of these has only been recorded from Europe and North America, 
on neither of which continents has it been taken in many localities ; 
but I have recently found it in Calcutta, P. ph thpprnensis has only 
been found in the archipelago from which its name is derived ; while 
forms which may be included in the remaining “ species" have 
been recorded from most parts of Europe, from many localities 
in North and South America, from temperate and tropical Asia, 
and from several parts of Africa and Australasia, 

As Kraepelin's — is in many respects the most, com- 
plete as yet available, it may be taken as a basis for a discussion of 
the classification of Plumatella; but any such discussion is bound 
to have results which are rather negative than positive, until not 
only the European and North American bnt also the South Ameri- 
can, Asintic and African forms have been more thoroughly col- 
lected, described, figured and compared. What is said at present 
is said in a tentative manner, merely to prepare the way for 
further investigations. I hope to have an opportunity of figuring 
Indian examples on another occasion. 

The followin re íranslations of Kraepelin's diagnosis of 
P. princeps nnd P polymorpha, the two ** "p ecies" in which he 
gr together the whole of the Holarctic forms not included in 

. punctata. 

P. princeps :— '* Stem tubular, branching continuously, with 
creeping and upright lateral offshoots. The latter either simple, 
branched like a stags antlers, or compacted together like turf, or, 
in extreme instances, agglutinated into massive clumps.  Ectocyst 
generally with solid walls, of à deep brown colour and thickly 
encrusted, with a more or less prominent keel, which usually pas- 
ses through a broad delta-like area into a very sharply separated 
soft zone surrounding the aperture. The statoblasts (on a firm 
support) of two kinds; those surrounded by a — of air cells 
elongate, 036—057 mm. long and 0232—53 mm. b ; the relative 

roportions of breath and —— as | to 1l:53—as 1 to 1:28. ...... 
The sessile form generally larger and broader (0'4—0:5 mm. long 
and 0:3—0'4 mm. broad), vee varinble in form, with a delicate 
serrated margin. Number of tentacles, 42 to 48 (so far as it is at 
present investigated)." (Deutche Siisswasser Bryozoen, i, p. 119). 

P. polymorpha :—'* Stem tubular, with creeping and upright 
lateral offshoots. The latter either simple, branched like a stag's 
antlers, or compacted together like turf, or agglutinated into 
massive clumps. peciall st generally with delicate walls, often 


quite hy aline (es y in the younger offshoots), or straw- 
coloured, more sel of a deep brown colour with a —— 
separated hyaline zone surrounding the aperture. Keel generally 


absent, sometimes, however, prominent evenin hyaline forms 





1 For a recent sccount of the distribution of Plumatella see Zykoff in 
Zool, Ans. xxv., p. 181. Vt cs. 
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Stntoblasta on firmer supports often of two forms (on leaves gener- 
ally only of one). Floating statoblast roundish oval, medallion- 
shaped, 0:214 to 0:53 mm. long and 0:2 to 0-413 mm. broad : relative 
proportions of breadth and esti as 1 to l—as 10 to 1:5; the 
sessile form often with reticulated markings on its margin, not 
differing fundamentally in form or size from that of P. princeps." 
(ihid., p. 122.) 

The form described by the same author under the name of 
Plumatella philippinensis is diagnosed as follows :—“ Colony 
branched like u stags antlers, only with horizontal creeping 
branches, very stout. The ramifications frequently afford a character- 
istic representation of a “ Dichasium," inasmuch as the main axis 
apparently ends in seven short unbranched little tubes between 
two "pp roximately equal stout lateral axes. "Tubes almost uni- 
form, dark reddish brown (generally even the youngest), some- 
what burnished, not encrusted, strongly keeled, but with the 
region round the aperture not hyaline. This region level (in spirit 
specimens), closing the aperture like the lid of a box. Statoblasts 
which are provided with a ring of air-cells resembling those of 
P. emarginata, of a deep brown colour ; length O's to 0*471 mm., 
breadth 0:2 to O-255 mm. Relative proportions of breadth and 
length as ] to 1:7—as 1 to 207. Number of tentacles uncertain. 
Fundus of the stomach conical, tapering toa point." (ibid.,p. 118, 
note.) 

P. punctata is easily distinguished from any of the above by 
its thickened hyaline ectocyst, which causes it to resemble Lopho- 

pus to some extent. The forms (punctata, Hancock; vesicularis, 
idy; vitrea, Hyatt, and copħydea, Kafka) included in this spe- 
cies by Kraepelin appear to be synonymous. P. vesicularis and 
P. vitrea constitute Ju isis genus Hyalinella, which is unnecessary. 

The diagnosis of P. philippinensis is clear enoun gh ; but those 
of P. princeps and P. polymorpha are so full of qualifying words 
that thay are useless in the determination of specimens. Granted 
that Plumatella punctata and P. philippinensis are distinct species, 
only two courses seem at all permissable as regards the remainder 
of the forms which have been described in the genus and in 
Alcyonella, viz., either to regard them for the present as one ex- 
tremely variable species with a number of more or less constant 
subspecies and varieties, and liable to undergo a number of tempo- 
rary changes owing to the effect of environment on the individual 
colony; or to treat ited, $h adequately described form which has not 
M ELE been proved to a temporary phase as n distinct species. 
Even granted that Kraepelin's diagnoses of his two species are 
sufficiently exact, it does not seem legitimate (especially when well- 
known names are concerned) to give new names to previously de- 
scribed forms, however great the confusion regarding them may be, 
if it is possible to discover what form the author of the earliest 
recognizable description had in his mind ; and Kraepelin himself 
gives an elaborate synomony. Moreover, he refers to his P. prin- 
ceps as consisting of the “ Emoarginata- Reihe" and to his Fame ly- 
morpha as consisting of the “ Repens-Reihe” of the genus. far 
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ns the forms in India are concerned, it is not impossible thnt only 
two species, both rather variable, occur, in addition to P, —— 
but in any case it would be preferable to name them P. emar- 
pues Allman, and ? repens (Linn.). As a matter of opinion, 
^ think it probable that at least three species distinct from 
. punctata and P. philippimensis, are found. That all of these 
forms can be identified wit 1 European “` species" is a powerful 
argument for their being regarded as specifically distinct. 


PLOMATELLA REPENS (Linn.) 


P. repens and coralloides, Allman, pp. 93 and 103, pl. v and 
p. vit figs. 14; Alcyonella fungosa, bid., p. 87, pl. iii, figs. 
—7; P. polymorpha rars. a and fj. ( partim) Kraepelin, pp. 122, 
123, pl. vi, figs. 112, 119: pl. v, fig. 22, pl. vii, figs. 139—142. 
Carter, following Allman in his id entifiention, recorded 
P.repens from Bombay, and several phases of the same species occur 
commonly in Calcutta. The most abundant of these is identical 
with Allman's P. repens var. B. In this form the zoœcia are 
frequently not adherent, the surface is but feebly encrusted 
and has only a faint tinge of colour; there is no keel or furrow, 
and the free zocecia are quite cylindrical without a clearly detined 
distal zone. The statoblasts are very variable, Those adapted for 
floating resemble Allman's fig. 7 on his plate v, or Kraepelin's fig. 
139 on his plate vii. Sometimes, however, the zocecia nre recum- 
bent, as in Allman's var. .م‎ Under certain conditions either of 
these two phases may pass into the forms referred to by Allman as 
P. coralloides and Alcyonella fungosa, and, in this case, the floating 
statoblasts also become modified in most though not in all instances 
and have the irregular outline of Kraepelin's fig. 140 on pl. vii 
of his monograph. I have found specimens in which different 
of the same colony could be assigned to the three different 
mik while intermediate stages were not absent, | 
The mode of occurrence of the different phases is qao . 
Allman's var. al have found on the under surfaces of bri i 
on which there was considerable area but very little & nbove 
or below, between the leaves of rushes and on the shells of IPaludina.à 
while the same author's var. 8, which is commoner in Calcutta, 
here occurs chiefly on the stems of water-plants, especially of 
grasses owing near the edges of the tanks, and on the hanging 
roots of Pistia stratrotes. 


Sponges —— carters and S. crassissma, and 2 hen the 
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base of the zomcia the latter are pressed together and become elon- 
gated in proportion to the extent to which they are buried. If 
the nperture were not on the external surface of the Sponge, the 
polypide would be unable to expand its tentacles and so would 
perish for want of food. The relationship between the Sponge and 
the Polyzoon, although it occurs very commonly, is a casnal one, 
probably beneficial rather to the Sponge, as giving it additional 
support, than to the other organism. Some of the largest examples 
of aps gilla carteri | have found have been poema by colonies 
of P. repens (coralloides), the zoocin of which had reached a great 
lengtk before undergoing division, but had bifurcated many times 
over on the outside of th e sponge without ever extending much 
beyond it. Im smaller specimens the tubes are frequently simple 
or have only branched to a slight extent. 

P. repens, as far as Calcutta is concerned, occurs most com- 
monly, if not only during the rains and in winter. Under natural 
conditions it does not appear to be very prolific of statoblasts in 
this locality; but if a colony is kept in a glass of water it soon 

roduces both floating and sessile forms in considerable abundance, 
i n the tanks these bodies appear to be more numerous towards the 
end of the rains and at the beginning of the hot weather than 
during the intervening cool season. I have often found P. repens 
and P. emarginata growing together on the same brick or plant, 


PLUMATELLA EMAKGINATA, Allman 


P. emarginata and stricta, Allman, p p 99, 104, pl. vii, figs. 
5-10; P. princeps var. emarginata, Kraepelin, p. 120, pl. iv, figs. 
dT pl. v, fig. 123; Alcyonella benedeni, id, p. 119, pL iv, fig. 
113. 

The only difference between P. emarginata and P. stricta is that 
the latter has no furrow and keel on the zocecin. I find every varia- 
tion between a well developed furrow and keel and complete absence 
of both these features in specimens from Calcutta ; indeed, they are 
not equally developed, in some cases, on all the zooecia of the 
same colony. Regarding the two forms as identical, P. emar- 
qinata may be recognized by its densely puedes zocecia with 
their pale distal zone, and by the more or less elongated form of 
its statoblasts. The diameter of the tubes is generally smaller 
than is the case with P. repens, but their walls are stonter. When 
the two opes cies nre growing together the contrast between them is 
very striking even to the naked eye. Agglutinated colonies with 

. parallel, vertical tubes (Alcyonella benedeni,’ Allman) often occur 
` together with the more diffuse phase during the winter months. 

Carter has recorded P. stricta from Bombay. Both forms are 
— .':: on in the Calcutta tanks on floating sticks and submerged 
[uw MEE bricks cks. I have found statoblasts closely resembling those of the 
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species floating on the surface of small artificial reservoirs in May 
nt Kurseong in tho Eastern Himalayas (alt. 5,000 feet). P. emar- 
ginata has also been recorded from the Malay Peninsula, Japan, 
Australia and South America, ns well as as from Europe and North 
America, 

My remarks as to seasonal occurrence and the production of 
statoblasts in P. repens apply also to this form. 


PLUMATELLA ALLMANI, Hancock. 


P. allmani, P. diffusa, د‎ jugalis, P. dumortei and (?) P. elegans, 
Allman, pp. 105, 106, 107, 108, pl. vi, figs. 1, 2; pl. viii. P. princeps 
(part.) and P. ^ morpha (part.), Kraepelin, pp. 199, 122. 

It is very difficult to draw up an exact definition of the forms 
I have grouped under the name P. allmani; indeed, it ia even 
possible that they are not specifically distinct from those grouped 
together as P. emarginata; but in India, at any rate, the former 
not only merge into one another, but have certain characters in 
common by which they may be distinguished from the latter. 
In the first place, the pigmentation of the zocecia, which is more 
intense in older than in younger colonies, is less intense, if it is 
present, in what I call P. allmanti than in what I call P. emargi- 
nata, and is more translucent even when it is definitely present; 
in the second, the zomcia are irregular in outline and are more or 
less contracted at their bases, unless the colony is actually under 
tension ; while, in the third, although the free statoblasts are 
nlways elongated ns n whole, with rounded ends, the central 
capsule, which varies greatly in shape, is small as compared with 
the ring of air cells. Kraepelin considers the proportions of the 
statoblast a jc important character in differentiating P. prin- 
ceps from FP. ymorpha, although this is not a specific feature 
in P. philippinensis. I find, however, that in certain cases they 
are by no means constant, and the limits of variation given by 
Krae poen himself are considerable. 
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is what I mean when I talk of the colony being under tension. 
In such cases the zocecia were elongated, slender, cylindrical and 
often sinuous, while their keels, probably owing to the necessity 
for strength, were well develo throughout; the degree of 
pigmentation varied somewhat, bas was never great. In colonies 
growing on comparatively broad leaves, however, the zoccia were 
stouter and shorter and were all more or leas swollen at their 
distal extremity, the degree to which the keel was developed vary- 
ing considerably even as regards different zocecia of the same 
colony. A further difference in such colonies could also be ob- 
served in reference to their apparent age. In some of them no 
*-rowing or perfect statoblasts were pee and the valves of the 
statoblast from which the colony had originated still adhered to 
at. Im such colonies practically no pigment was present in the 
zocecia, which were very little distorted and had the form of those 
of P. diffusa. In other colonies, growing under the same condi- 
tions, almost every polypide bore a considerable number of stato- 
blasts, In such colonies the zomcia were pigmented at the base 
-f the free portion to a variable extent and often had a more or 
less ‘“‘claviform " outline, the distal extremity being swollen and 
distorted. The proximal, adherent part of each zocecia was always 
devoid of pigment and was often so distinct as to have almost the 
appearance of a stolon, 

There was no difference between the statoblasts of those forms 
which resembled P. elegans and of those which agreed with P. all- 
mani. In both, sessile statoblasts were present as well as free 
ones. The latter were very little smaller than the former, but 
their air cells occupied a considerable, although very variable, 

rportion of their bulk; the margins of the sessile ones were 
reticulated and entire. Many of the free statoblasts agreed (ex- 
cept that the central portion of the capsule was smooth) with 
Allman's figure (pl. viii, fig. 9) of that of P. elegans, having a 
circular or almost cireular capsule but a moderately elongated 
outline as a whole, In others the capsule was distinctly ov "land 
occupied a quw part of the statoblast. Such statoblasts were 


Junate in side view. 


PüLUMATELLA PUNCTATA, Hancock. 
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Lornorus. 


Forms which may belong to this genus bnve been recorded on. 
two occasions from India, from Bombay by Carter (op. cit.) 
and from Madras by Mitchell (op. cit.). Regarding the examples 
from Madras no information is available, while Hyatt, relying on 
Carter's description of the Bombay form, placed this form in the 
genus Pectinatella. As no further specimens have been examined, 
the generic position of ** Pectinatella carteri," as Hyatt called it, 
must remain doubtful. The form here noted has already been. 
described from Queensland and is very closely related to the 
common Lophopus crystallinus, which is widely distributed im 
Europe and North America. Another form, having an almost cir- 
cular statoblast, has been described from BraziL' The genus is 
easily recognized on account of its large, simple statoblasts and 
swollen, hyaline ectocyst. From Pectinatella itis distinguished 
by the absence of hooks on the statoblasts. 


LOPHOPUS LEDENFELD), Ridley. (Plate ii. figs. 1-4). 


L. ledenfeldi, Ridley in Journ. Linn. Soc. xx, p. 64, pl. 2, 1890. 

Differentiated from L. crystallinus (Pallas) by the shape of its 
statoblasts, which are distinctly truncated at one or both ends and 
are devoid of the pointed prolongations of the two extremities 
which occur in those of the northern species. The tentacles are 
also longer and more slender. 


Habitat: Bhim Tal (lake), Kumaon: alt. 4,500 feet. On roots 
of Lemna and stems of other water-plants. September, 1906. 


Remarks: The form of the colonies and qoid ngrees very 
closely with that of European specimens, so far ns it is possible to 
judge without actual comparison of living specimens ; but I think 
that both polypides and colonies are smnller than those which com- 
monly occur in northern latitudes and that the tentacles (which 
number from 20to30, are distinctly longer in pro porn MD RIEN 
No colony was seen which measured more than about 3 mm. im 
length and 2 mm. in breadth ; but such colonies contained a toute, 
number of polypides, The development of the ectocyst was fully 
equal to that commonly found in L . ery stallinus, each colony whem 
retracted resembling a small monnd s transparent jelly, in which. 
the yellow stomachs of the polypides could be detected. "The 

perpe i were arran din mate formation. "The statoblasts, 
on which alone I rely in | this form as Sr ope alde, ally distinct 
from D. crystallinus and identical with L. , measured 
on an average l mm. by 0:6 mm., and were fairly uniform 
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in size, Some colonies contained only a few, and those mostly 
not yet fully developed; others contained a considerable num- 
ber. umerous statoblasts, which were easily distinguished from 
those of Plumatella by their large size, were found on the surface 


of the lake, Their margins were erally brok d theref 
wregular. (Plate II, fig. 2) em — olt: "S 


List OF l'otyzoA RECORDED FROM FRESH AND BRACKISH Water 


IN INDIA. 
CHEILOSTOMATA 
| Membranipora bengalensis, Stoliczka. Ganges delta (brackish 
water). 
CTENOSTOMATA 
Victorella pavida, Kent . Ganges delta (brackish 
water). 


? Paludicella, sp. — ... Bombay and Ganges delta 


xf (brackish water 
islopia lacustris, Carter —. Nagpur and Calcutta. 
(fresh water) 


PHYLACTOLAMATA 
Plumatella repens ( Linn.) .. Bombay and Calcutta, 
23 emarginata, Allman  ... 5 - " 500 
* allmant, Hancock .. Bhim Tul, Kumaon (4, 
feet). 
| punctata, Hancock ... Calcutta. 
1 Lophopus ledenfalds, Ridley .. Bhim Tal, Kumaon (4,500 
E feet). 
3 P Lophopus, sp. ss .. Madras. 
Pectinatella ? carteri, Hyatt ... Bombay. 
E EXPLANATION Or Prate Il. 










Figs. — Statoblasts of Lophopus ledenfeldi, Ridley, all 


4; parec statoblast. 
0 statoblast from surface of lake. 
; central portion of a single valve of statoblast, from 


; edge of statoblasts more highly magnified 


` Young example of Irene lonensis Browne, from a 











14. Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet, 


By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHÜSANA, 
M.A., M.R.A.S. 


On an examination of some volumes of the Tibetan Block 
Prints bronght down to Calcutta by the late Tibet Mission, and of 
two volumes of the Hodgson r graciously lent to me 
by Mr. F. W. Thomas of the India Office, London, I have come 
across twenty-five Indian Buddhist works on Logic in faithful 
Tibetan translations, The following pages give a short account 
of these twenty-five works that were composed in India between 
400—1200 A.D. With the exception of Nos. 11 and 13, the 
Sanskrit originals of which were, under unique circumstances, 
discovered among the palm-leaf manuscripts preserved in the 
Jain temple of Santinath, Cambay, these works are no longer 
available in India or Nepal and were probably destroyed 
on the decline of Buddhism here. But they have been care- 
folly preserved in Tibet in literal translations. These transla- 
tions, of which I have App ended a brief notice, are most valuable, 
as they will throw a fl of light on the development of Logic in 
India and will serve as connecting links between the ancient 
Nyaya of Gotama about 500 B.c. and the modern Nyáya of 
Gangesa Upadhyaya in 1400 A.D. हु + Inoreover, show that 
Logic was cultivated not in Mithilá and Nadia alone, but also nas 
far as in Küáüsmira in the north, in Andhra in the south and 
Nalanda in Madhynade£n. 

1. Pramdna-samuccaya ١ (Tibetan: — diced nme eps ا‎ 
meaning “a collection of proofs" in verse) by Dignaga (Tib.: 
Phyogs-kyi-glan-po). 

The work which consists of 13 leaves (leaf 1—13) of the 
Tan een mdo, ce, begins with an invocation to Buddha and is 
divided into six chapters which are named, respectively, as 
follows:—(1) pratyaksa, Tib.: xnhon-sum, or sense-perception ; 
(5 svārthānumāna, Tib.: raû-don-gyi-rje-dpag, or inference 
or one's own self; (3) parārtbānņnumāna, Tib.: gshan-gyi-don- 

gyirje-dpag, or inference for the sake of others; (4) tri-rüpa- 
etu, Tib.:  tshul-sum-gtan-tshigs, or three phases of the 
middle term, and upamana-kbandana, Tib.: dpe-dan-dpe-ltar- 
snan-pa, or “ comparison, that is, recognition of a thing from the 
perception of a similar thing, is no separate proof "; (5) sabda- 
num&á&na-nirüsa, Tib.: sgra-rje-dpag-min, that is, ** word or testi- 
mony is no separate proof"; and (6) nyüyüvuyavn, Tib.: rigs- 
pahi-yan-lag, or parts of a syllogism. | 





| fey — on the grouped inferences.” 
p. . 
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Dignaga, who compiled this work named samimccaya, 18 de- 
scribed in the concluding lines to be the vanquisher of opponents 1n 
all quarters and to be ns strong as an ele p 

TI ıe work was translated into Tibetan y an Indian sage named 
Svarpayndha, Tib, : Gser-ryi-go-cha, of the monastery of S’es-pahi- 
dre-gnas ९ प gt of knowledge and virtue) and a Tibetan interpret- 
er named Dad-pahi-ses-rab (of faithful wisdom). 

2. Pramüna-samuccaya-vrtti ( Tib. : Tshad-ma-kun-las-btus 
pahi-hgrel-wa)—a commentary in prose on work No. 1 by Dig- 
naga himself. It extends over 83 leaves (leaf 13— 906) of the Tan- 
gyur, mdo, ce, and is divided into six chapters corresponding to 
those of the original text, Led on by the command of Manju- 
nütha (the god of learning) Dignaga, the great disputant of 
sharp intellect, wrote this commentary. His astra is as deep as 
the ocean,’ 

The commentary was translated into Tibetan, at the com- 
mand of the king Rigs-ldan-rgyal-po, by the famous Indian sage 
Vasudhara-raksita, who was, as it were, the crest-gem of logicinns, 
and the Tibetan interpreter Sha-ma-dge-bsnen-sen-rgyal.* 


JAVAN IANI ATIAN ! 
:كع عم‎ Sis erg E NATA A [| 
NT ASTA IST ابم‎ || 
(Tangy iir, mdo, ce, leaf 13). 
gyagya AA ANNA SS TSF TAG TL 
AA AAA TST SS SAS AIS सह TEAST |] 








Tags Amer saps Beye बाप सके न 


ARTHAS nara || 
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(Tangyar, do, ce, leaf 96). — 
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4. Pramüna-:amuccaya-vrtti. (Tib.: Tshad-ma-kun-las-btus- 
peugeot we. commentary in prose on No.1 by Dignaga 
(mselt. It seems that the Sanskrit originals of Nos. 2 and 3 were 
identical though the Tibetan versions are different. It extends 
over 84 leaves of the Tangyur, mdo, ce (leaf 96—180) and begins 
with an invocation to Buddha. At the end of the 6th chapter it 
as stated that the commentary was translated into Tibetan by the 
Indian sage Svarnáyudha, Tib: Gser-gyi-go-cha (in the monastery 
et P en die quas) and the Tibetan interpreter Dad-pa-ses- 
rab. 

4. Visalámalavati-nüma-pramüana-samuccaya-(rká (Tib. : Yans 
p a-dan-dri-ma-med-pa-daàn-ldan-pa-shes-bya-wahi-tshad- ma - kun. 

s-btus-pabi-herel-b4ad )—a comprehensive commentary in prose 
on No. 1 by Jinendrabodhi (Tib: Rgyal-dwaü-blo-gros). It ex- 
tends over 359 leaves of the Tangyur constituting the volume re 
of section indo. It begins with an invocation to Buddha and ends 
with stating that Jinendrabodhi, the commentator, was a vener- 
able countryman of the Bodhisattva. The commentary was trans- 
lated into Tibetan by the Tibetan interpreter Rdo-rje-reyal- 
mtshan with the assistance of the interpreter Dge-slon-dpal-Idan- 
blo-cros. 

5. NuyGya-praveso-nama-pramana-prakarana’ (Tib.: Tshad- 
ma-rigs-par-hjug-pabhi-szo-shes-bya-wabhi-rab-tu-byed-pa)—a trea- 
tise on proofs in verse named ** an entrance to logic" by Dignaga. 
it extends over five leaves of the Tangyur, mdo, ce (leaf 183—188), 
and begins with an invocation to Mafju-sri-kumara-bhita. It 
was translated into Tibetan by the gront Kasmirian Pandita Sar- 
vajfia-Sri-raksita (Tib.: Thams-cad-mkhyen-dpal-bsrua) and the 
famous Sakya Bhiksn KRgyal-mtshan-dpal-bzan, in the great Sa- 
skya monastery. 

6. Pramana-sastra-pracesa (Chinese: Ga-yen-min-gshah-cin- 
lihi-lan, Tib.: Tshad-mahi-bstan-becos-rig-pa-la-hjug-pa)—** an 
entrance to the science of proofs ™ in verse by Dignüga. It con- 
sista of five leaves (leaf 188—193) of the Tangyur, indo, ce, and 
begins with an invocation to Maüju-ghosa. The original text, 
which had been written in Sanskrit verse by Dignaga, was trans- 
lated into Chinese by the Chinese interpreter "lha-sarn-tsan. 
The Chinese version was translated into Tibetan by the Chinese 
scholar Dge-Ses-sih-gyan and the Tibetan monk ston-gshon, in 
the Sa-s m monastery. 

7. etu-cakra-hamara® ( Tib: Gtan-tshigs-kyi-bkhor-lo- 
gtan-la-dwab-pa)—“ establishment of the wheel of reasons" in 
verse by Dignága. It consists of only one leaf of the Tangyur, 
mdo, ce (lea f 193—194) and begins with an invocation to Manju- 
$ri-kumàárabhüta, as well as to the Omniscient Buddha, the de- 
stroyer of the net of errors, The subject of the treatise is the 


1 Probably the same as N dvára-Sástra (Bunyiu Nanjio, Nos. 1223, 
1224). Vide Lista, edited by Tekal kusu, p. 186. 
21 Probably the same هم‎ Prajfiapti-heta-samgraha stra. Vide I-tsing, 
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ninefold relation that exists between the middle termand the major 
term. It was translated into Tibetan by the sage Bodhisattva of 
Za-hor and the Bhiksu Dharmiasokn. 

B. | Pramóüna-vürtika-küárikaà (Tib.: Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel-pgyi 
tshig)—" memorial verses on the explanation of proofs," b 
Dharmakirti. It extends over 64 leaves (1945—2558b) of the 
Tangyur, mdo, ce, and begins with an invocation to Manju-£ri- 
kumárabhüta. The four chapters, into which the work is divi- 
ded, are styled as follows :—4(1) svürthünumà&nn, Tib. : raü-gi-don- 
rjes-su-dpag-pa, or inference for one's own self; (2) pramana- 
siddhi, Tib. - tshad-ma-grub-pa, or establishment of proofs; (3) 
pratyaksa, Tib.: mion-sum, or sense-perception ; and (+) parar- 
thinumana, Tib- gshan-gyis-don-gyi.tshig, or words for the sake 
of others. "The work concludes by stating that it was written by 
the great sage Sri-Dharmakirti أ‎ who was unrivalled and whose 
fame and renown filled the earth.? Tt was translated into Tibetan 
by the Indian sage Subhüti.£ri-£ünti and the Tibetan interpreter 
Dge-wahi-blo-gros. 

9. Pramdnavértika-vrtti (Tib.: Tshad-ma-rnam-bgrel-gyi- 
hgrel-wa)—an explanatory commentary on Pramüna-vürtika 
(No. 8) by — irti, It extends over 115 leaves (leaf 420— 
935) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and begins with an invocation to 
the Omniscient Buddha. Im the concluding lines š Dharmakirti 
is described as a great teacher and dialectician, whose fame filled 
all quarters and on the earth who was, as it were, a lion pressing 
down the head of elephant-like debaters. 

10. Pramóna-viniscaya (Tib. : Tsbad-ma-rnam-par-nes-pna) 
— determination of proofs" by Dharmakirti. It extends over 
B8 leaves (leaf 25934 7) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and begins 
with an invocation to Manju-éri-kumürabhüta, The three chap- 
ters into which it is divided are named respectively as follows :— 
(1) Pratyaksa-sthüpana, Tib.: müon-sum-gtan- -dwab-pa, or 


1 Dharmakirti is further described in the concluding lines of the 
Praminavirtikakiriki to have been born in Yul-iho-phyogs, or Southern 


J ANANA نمكم كيه م8‎ | amma 
भेद SIA AS TR ATS TETRIS हिस] 


(Tangyar, mdo, ce, leaf 258). 
E garara A YO VAISS A OSA जे. 
TEETER ACT] كلع هيع كركبة‎ ge. NNR 
TST SNR" | 


(Tangyur, ७००, ce, leaf 535 ७). 
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establishment of sense-perception; (2) svárthünumanza, Tib.: raû- 
wi-don-gyi-rjes-su-dpag-pa, or inference for one's own self; and 
(5)  paràrthá-numána, "Tib: SREY dou girav dpag -pa, 
عدب‎ inference for the sake of others. In the concluding lines 
Dharmakirti is described ns a great sage of unrivalled fame. ! 
The work was translated into Tibetan by the K&4mirian Pandita 
Parahitabhadra (Tib. : Gshan-la-phan-pa-bzan-po) and the Tibet- 
an interpreter Blo-]dan-£es-rab in the matchless city of Kaémira. 
ll. Ny@yabindu-ntma-prakarana — (Tib. : Rigs-pahi-thigs-pa- 
shes-bya-wahi-rab-tu-byed-pa)—** a treatise named a drop of 
logic " by Dharmakirti. It consists of eight leaves (leaf 347—355) 
of the ow indo, she, and begins with an invocation to 
Mafüju-$ri-kumaürabhüta. ‘The three chapters into which it is 
divided are named, respectively, as follows : —(1) prat ie Tih, : 
unnbon-sum, or sense-perception ; (2) svarthanumana, ib.: bdag- 
zi-don-zyi rjes-su-dpag-pa, or inference for one’s own self , and 
(3) paraérthanumana, Tib.: gshan-gyi-don-rjes-su-dpag-pa, or 
inference for the sake of others. In the concluding lines it is 
stated that “ Dharmakirti vanquished the 'l'irthikas without excep- 
tion in the manner as eg! omia had subdued the large army 
of Mara; and as the sun dispels darkness, the Ny&yabindu has 
exterminated the Atmaka theory (that is, the Tirthika doctrine )— 
Wonderful !""2 
12. Nyiyabindu-fika (Tib. : ا‎ pa raya -cher- 
bgre l-wa)—**a detailed ex —— of Nyayabindu (No. 11) by 
initadeva (Tib.: Dul-wabi-lba). It extends over 43 leaves (leaf 
1—43a) of the Tangyur, mdo, she, and begins with an invoca- 
tion to Manju-Sri-kumàürabhüta. The work was translated into 





! Dharmakirti was born in Southern Indian. 

eger E SSC a gem | 

|| 85 ككمهه موري 

ST IAN ATS ISA ISS! |] 
FAN ]د‎ रुम عرس‎ वेग धर || 
ST TE TSN ECT ASH | | 


(Tangyor, mdo, she, leaf 43). 
The reading AIR] in the tbird line of the above verse reproduced in 


tbe excellent Russian edition of tho Tibetan Ny&yabindu (by F. J. Sher- 
bntaki) seeme to be ७ mistake for y1] 
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Tibetan by the Indian sage Jinamitra and the interpreter of Shu- 
chen named Vande-ye-5es-sde. 

13. Nyfyabindutika ^ (Tib.: Rigs nhi-thigs-pahi-rgya-cher- 
hgrel-wa)—*'' a detailed explanation of Nyasabindu (No 11)" by 
Dharmottarn (Ti: Chog-mchog). It extends over 63 leaves 
(leaf 43—106) of the Tangyar, indo, she, and begins with an 
invocation to Manju-Sri-kumirabhiita,. It was translated into 
Tibetan first by the Indian sage Jü&na :arbha and the interpreter 
of Shu-chen named Gelong Dharmáloka, and afterwards neatly 
by the Indian sage Sumati-kirti and the Tibetan interpreter 
Gelong  Blo-ldan-ses-rab, who obtsined a copy of the work from 
the Middle Country (that is, Magudha). 

14. Ny@yabindu-pirvapakse-sumksipta (Tib. : Rigs-pnbi- 
thigs pahi-phyogs-soa-mn-mudor-bsdus-pa)—52 summary of the 
objections to (or criticisms on) Nyavabindn, by Kamala-dila of 
wide fame. It extends over nine leaves (leaf 106—115) of the 
Tangyur, mdo, she, and begins with an obeisance to the Supreme 
Blessed one. It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 
Višnddha-siñ and the interpreter of Shu-chen named Gelong Dpal- 
rtsegs-raksita. 

15. Nyhyabindu-pindértha* (Tib.: Rigs-pabi-thigs-pabi-don- 
bsdug-pa)—" the purport of NyAvahindu " by Jinamitra. It con- 
sists of one leaf only (leaf 115—116) of the Tangyur, mdo, she, 
and begins with an invocation to Mafiju-Sri-kumarabhitta. It 
was translated into Tibetan by the Indian Teacher Surendra- 
bodhi and the interpreter of Shu chen named Vande. ye-Ses-sde. 

16.  Hetubindu-n^moa-prakarena (1५७. ५ Gtan-tshigs-kyi- 
thigs-pa-shes-bya-wabhi-rab.tu-byed pa)— a treatise on a drop of 
reason" by Dharmakirti. It extends over 20 leaves (leaf 
355—375) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and begins with an invocation 
to Buddha. The three chapters, into which it i^ divided, treat 
re«pectively of the following:—(1) svabhava, Tib.: ran-bshin- 
vyi-gtas-tshig-kyi skabs, or the relation of identity between the 
reason (that is, middle term) and the major term; (2) karya, 
Tib.: hbras-bubi-gtan-tslhigs, or the relation of effect and cause 
between the middle term and the major term; and (3) anupa- 
labdhi, Tib.: mi-dmigs-pahi-gtan-tshigs, or the relation of non- 
perception between the middle term and the (heterogeneous) 
major term. 

17. Hetubindu-tikd (Vib. : Gtan-tahigs-kyi-thigs pa-reya-cher- 
herel-wa)—‘ a detailed explanation of Hetubindu" by Vinita- 





⁄ 

l The Tibetan version of Ny&sabindatik& bv Dharmottara, together with 
the Nysyabindu by Dharmnkirii haa been edired by F. J Sheriateki and 
published in the St. Verersbure Hibliothecs Rasidhion series, IPOS. 

The Runikrit version of t: Rat Nyaynbindntiks by Dhsrmottarn, together 
with Nya renee n, wee odited by F , Petersen. and published in the Bib! 
liothees Tudica series, Caleutta, 831 

2 The origins] reading is: “ Nvàynbinda-pandirr ha!’ which may also be 
restored na “Nydyabindu-pigdirtha or Nytyabinda-pigditartin”’ The 
ceording to the Tibetan version, i«:—'' the abridged menning of 
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deva (Tib.: Dul-wabi-lha). It extends over 89 leaves (leaf 
116—205) of the Tangyur, mdo, she, and begins with an invoca- 
tion to Buddha. It ix divided inte three chapters, corresponding 
to those of the original No. 16. It was translated into Tibetan 
bv the Indian teacher Prajüá-varmna and the interpreter of Shn- 
chen named Gelong Dpal-brtsers-raksita. 

18.  Hetubindu-vivarama (Tib,: Gian tshigs-thigs-pahi- 
hgrel-wa)—''an exposition of the Hetubindu" by the Brahman 
Acita,! It extends over 170 leaves (leaf 205—375) of the Tan- 
e ur, indo, she, and begins with an invocation to Bhagavàün 

ajradhara (Tib : Bcom-ldnan-hdas-rdo-rje-hchaü-wn). It is divi- 
ded into fonr chapters treating respectively of -—(1) svabhüva, 
Tib.: ran-bshin, or relation of identity: (2) karya, Tib,- 
hbras-bn, or relation of effect and cause; (3) anuopalabdhi, Tib. - 
mi-dmigs-pa, or relation of non-perception : and (4) Sad-laksann- 
vyākhyā, Tib : mtshan-ñid drug-béad-pa, or explanation of six 
characteristics, The work conciudes thus: “In the city of 
Kaémira, the pith of Jambndvipa, the commentary of Dharma- 
kirti who was the best of sages, was translated. From this trans- 
lation of Pramána, the pith of holy doctrines, let the anlearnerd 
derive wisdom." 3 

19, Tarka-nyfya-ndma-prakarana*® (Tib.- Rtsod-pahi-rivs- 
pa-shes-bya-wa-rsb-tu byed pa)—“a treatise on logical dispnta- 
tion °" ^d Dharmakirti. It extends over 32 l,aves {leaf 284—416; 
of the Tangyur, 9900, ce, and begins with an invocation to Mafiju- 
vajra (Tib: Hjam-pah:-rdo-rje). It was translated into Tibetan 
first by the great Indian sage JJInáüna-&ri-bhadra * and the Tibetan 
interpreter Gelong Dge-wahi-blo-gros. Subsequently, the transla- 
tion was retonched by the great Paodita Dipankara and the inter- 
preter Gelong Dar-ma-grags 

20. Zlamab.;na-pariks* ('Pib.: Dmigs-pa-brtag-pa)—** an 
examination of the objects of thonght" in verse by Dignāga. It 
consists of one leaf only (leaf 180) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and 
begins with an invocation to Buddha and all Bodhisattvas. 


! Written various!y ns "° cita," “ Ateata anid * Atsntn.” 


' arcc حم مأك‎ गवतावर]! 


| دق कप से XS mener‏ قمعم 
SHEX! REE sags TAs! n‏ 

BI PRU TAY IAA] 

(T5»ngvur. ado, ahe, leaf 375(2a)). 


3 The original roada: Tsotu for Tarte. The Tibetan equivalent is rtsod- 
ps, meaning disputation "* 








¢ For bhadra the original roada: badha. Probahy same as No. 1173 
C (Buayin Nanjio). 


LI 


Alambann = Arambana. 
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21. Alambana-pariksá -vrtti [e Dmigs-pa-brta -pahi- 
hgrel)—a  *'eommentary on Álambapa-pariksü (No. 20, by 
m āga himself. The work consists of two leaves only (leaf 
180—122) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce. 

22, lrikMa-pariksa (Tib: Dus-gsum-brtag-pa)—" an ex- 
amination of three times " by Dignagn. It consists of one leaf 
(leaf 182a50—1535) of the Tangyur, undo, ce, nnd was translated 
into Tibetan by the great Pandita S'áàntakara-gupta and the inter- 
preter Gelong Tshul-khrims-rg yal-antshan. 

23. Nantününtara-siddhé (Tib:  KRgyud-gshan-grub-pa)— 
"establishment of the contiuuity of succession (of momentary 
deas)" by Dharmakirti. It consists of four leaves (leaf 416— 
420) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and begins with an invocation to 
Manju-sri-kumarabh ita. 3 | Hbre 

24. Sambandhaparikşā-prakarana (Tib.: brel-wa-brtag- 
pant re Sores: &)—" x treatise on connection (of the sense- 
organs with the objects of sense)" by Dharmakirti. It consists 
of two leaves only (leaf 375b—377a) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, 
and begins with an invocation to Manju-Éri-Kumárabhüta. It 
was translated into Tibetan by the Indian teacher Jianagarbhn 
and ^u Rr ब DRE ns. b 

5. Sambandhapariksa-vrtte (Tib.: Hgrel-wa-brtag-pahi- 
h prm a commentary on Sambandhapariksa (No. y by 
Dharmakirti. It extends over seven leaves (leaf 377a—384a) of 
the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and begins with an invocation to Manju- 


whoga. 
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15. Note on the Diet of Tea Garden Coolies in Upper 
Assam and its Nutritive Value. 


By Haroto H. Many, D.Sc, 


In the past few years quite a large number of investigations 
have been undertaken by Church, Leather, Hooper and others 
with regard to the composition of the foods commonly used by 
the people of India. Little, if anything, however, has been done 
to ascertain, not the value of individual foodstuffs, but that of 
the diet of which they form a part, except with regard to the 
minimum — his last has been worked out with consider- 
able thoroughness in connection firstly with jails, and secondly 
with famine conditions. It seems, however, that a knowledge of 
the food value of Indian diets, not under special conditions like 
those of famine or scarcity, but in the regular course of daily 
life, will be of considerable value, and the present is a preliminary 
note designed to introduce the subject to the notice of those who 
are interested in the question, and to enable me to ask for copera- 
tion in extending dietary studies to a large number of the races, 
castes, and groups living in India. 

The fact that I have been able to get together the «details 
which follow is due to the system under which the coolies are 
employed in Upper Assam. It is very important that every 
coolie who can work should be kept in condition for work, and 
hence it is customary when any man or woman is noticed to be 
becoming weak, anaemic, and unfit to do the regular daily task. 
to provi e, under the supervision of the garden doctor, properly 
cooked food for them at what is called a * hotel, to which they 
go, obtain and eat their rations before going to work in the 
morning and after returning from work in the evening. The 
.existence of this so-called *hotel' enabled me to obtain exact 
information as to the nature of the diet, which was regarded as 
safficient and suitable by the coolies, and which was closely 
similar to that which they provided for themselves under normal 
conditions. It has been found that the coolies usually improve 
in health under the diet of which I now give the amount and 
composition. * 

I have obtained data from two very large properties on the 
BD a Road in Upper Assam. The 6 pm nre, however, so 
closely similar that one set of fi 
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hence will require the same nutritive material. A child is 


reckoned, on the average, as consuming half the food required 
for a man. 


This being the case, the ration allowed per adult man or 


woman per day is as follows :— 


Rice es 14 chitaks or 815 grammes. 
Dal oo كه‎ * `. 115 * 
Salt se = uw 49 5 
~ pices ces لي‎ क्र .. 3 * 
Oil m ह EN 
Potatoes eee 2 .. 15 115 क्क 
Onions sas 1 e कक 144 * 


The eleinents of this diet, as used, need some description. 


Rice.—The rice normally employed is that known on the 


Calcutta market as coolie rice of the quality ‘Kazla No. 1." 
Occasionally, and on some gardens, the lower priced * Kazla No. 2" 
is employed, but this is not usual in Upper Assam. It is a brown 
or red rice, containing a considerable proportion of the inner 
coats of the husk attached to the grain, and is hence richer as a 
nutritive materinl than if polished white. One occurrence which 
has come under my notice illustrates this. A tea company recently 
obtained a big her type of rice, known on the Calcutta market 
as 'Jhabra,' for their coolies. This was white and polished, but 
shortly afterward the coolies complained of it as not being as 
satisfying as the commoner grade. A higher grade rice is employ- 
ed in the hospitals known as *Kalchitu.’ Analysis of samples 
of Kazla No. 1 and Kalchitu rice gave the following figures :— 


Kazla No. 1. Kalchitu Rice. 
do "lo 











Moisture são 775 575 

Oil was 111 1:53 

* Albuminoids "T 825. 10:06 
Carbohydrates, &c. 81:22 81°46 

Crude Fibre o 15 "1O0 

+Ash ` — 1:52 AX NOI 
*Containing — 1०१ ५९ 28 

n 1 5 A... * 
TContaiuing Saud = 6. SIE o 
that ا‎ etrean wok 
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quantities, in the neighbourhood of the garden where these were 
used, but by far the greater amount is imported from Bengal. On 
analysis they gave the following figures :— 


Arhar Dal. Masuri Dal. 
"le "le 

Moisture 55 4°50 5°66 
Oil — 3:03 1:02 
*Albuminoids * 24°69 20:12 
Carbohydrates, &c. 62°57 65°47 
Crude Fibre — 1:79 “39 
+Ash 1 442 2:44 

100-00 100-00 
“Containing Nitrogen 3°95 4°02 
fContaining Sand "21 .29 


During the present season (1906) the prices of both rice and 
dal have been extraordinarily high, ranging in May, when these 
data were obtained, from five to six rupees per maund for rice, and 
from four to five rupees per mannd for either of the above dals. 
In the present instance, however, rice was always supplied at 
Rs. 3 per maund under the Inland Emigration Act under which 
the coolies are taken to Assam. 


Npices.— These consist of a mixture of Black pepper, Caraway 
and Coriander, which gave on analysis the following figures :— 





Black pepper. Caraway. Coriander. 
"le "le "le 

Moisture ७०५ 6:76 645 421 
Oil — 786 1435 17-68 
Albuminoids ens 13-69 19:25 15:19 
Carbobydrates ... 56°66 40:54 37-31 
Crude Fibre ads 9-77 7:55 1463 
Ash — 5:26 11:83 10°95 

100°00 100°00 100-00 
Containing Nitrogen 2°19 2:67 3:18 
Containing Sand ... :20 308 2:42 


Mustard Oil.—All the fatty matter employed in cooking and 
eating these rations is in the form of oil from Mustard or Rape 
(Brassica sp.), ७ seed very extensively cultivated in the Assam 
valley. GA or clarified butter is not used there. 


7 —The garden, where the resulta under discussion were 


Re situated in a district where potatoes are grown in large 
` quantities. The onions shown in. Phe ration nre repl as neces- 
| sary by other vegetables, potherbs and whatever is obtainable of a 


, ® ki. 
3 = | 2,74 
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similar sort, It was impossible to submit the potatoes or onions 
to analysis nt the time, and I could not keep them. In calculating 
nutritive value of the diet I have, therefore, used the following 
figures, which will be certainly very close to the actual fact:— 


Potatoes, Onions. 


"fo "s 
91 uus P» bii *15 *15 
Albuminoids — ... ewe 199 1:60 
Carbohydrates, etc. .. 20:86 11:00 


Combining all the nnalyses given it will be seen that the 
daily ration as set out will contain the following maximum 
weights of nutritive materials :— 


Albuminoids, Fat. Carbohy drates. Fuel Value. 








Grammes. Grammes. Grammes. Calories. 
Rice OTN, uu FPO Sa 661-9 — 3073 
Dal = le EM p SB: - <s2 736 — 441 
Spices "a cmm co DM ES 1:6 zd 14 
Gil = a tn veta 53 — 70 
Potatoes 23 ... ए N E.. 24-1 "Wt 110 
Onions v ` OS, `. 1:6 re s 
Total 99/0 ८2. ४1988 5 2. 762°8 ae SILOS 


In Europe the minimum food value of the diet necessary for 
the maintenance of physical health and efficiency has been laid 
down by numerous observers, nnd in recent years a very close 
agreement has been reached among investigators in Europe and 
America. The best figures are, undoubtedly, those of Atwaterin 
America ! which follow. In accordance with modern ideas of the 
replaceability of various food constituents, only the albuminoids 
(protein) and Fuel-value are indicated, it being considered of 
minor importance whether the latter be obtained from albu- 
minoids, carbohydrates or fats. ex E 










Albuminoids. Fuel value. | 
, , Grammes. _ Calories 
physical exercise 100 2700 ` 
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instance the work done would be comparable at least with At- 
water's ‘ moderate work’ standard, and is probably higher. If we 
argue direct from these figures, the standard of our Assam coolie 
diet is very deficient in al Si bnt not otherwise a low one. 

But it seems that we are not justified in so calculating. On 
the wholea man of the coolie classes, which in the district we 
are considering are chiefly composed of Mundas, Oraons and 
other Chota-Nagpur tribes, is considerably lighter in weight 
than a European or an American. Hence the amount necessary 
for mnintenance, as distinguished from energy expended in work, 
will be less than that required in America. What correction 
should be, however, introduced on this account is unknown. “The 
correction, in terms of food, necessary to bring the food value 
under the higher temperature conditions of India into relation- 
ship with that of America or Enrope is also quite unknown. 

I have explained that this is a diet which is given to coolies 
who are weakly, and it does not hence quite represent that 
normally consumed by the people. In the first place the 
amount of rice is greater; a coolie in full work in Assam eats 
normally about 12 chitaks of rice per day only, or 22 seers 
S chitaks per month of thirty days. In other respects the diet 
is fairly closely followed except that potatoes are only used at 
certain times of the year, their place being much more normally 
taken by potherbs, or other vegetables which are often available. 
Thus it may be ssid that the above dietary represents, except in 
the matter of rice, almost the normal stan dand of food for a 


'ceoolie in ا‎ Assam in respect to quantity. Under usual con- 


ditions, however, in their own houses, the coolies only eat one 
cooked meal each day, this being in the evening. In the morning 
only Mood rice is consumed, 
here is only one seriously doubtful factor in the nbove diet 
wr hot to Upper Assam coo e This is the amount of fish 
which may be obtained. I am assured, however, that among tea 
garden coolies, for by far the greater part of the year, the amount 
is negligible, Milk is not used, nor git. 

The actual cost of the diet I have given nbove per head per 
month will alter very considerably with the time of year nnd the 
circumstances, The present year has, even apart from rice (which 
as I have said is by law supplied at Rs. 3 per mannd), been one 
of —— high prices. Though not perhaps of the same 

ent ue as the remninder of the figures, it may be interest- 
ing to give the prices at which the materials were actually bought 
in oio mer at the time the present notes were made. They were 
as follows: — 


5 Rs A. P. 
Dal (both kinds) —. + 12 O per maund. 
Sale | TI s.. 3 13 0 ++ 
Sp ices +  ... —.. 0 6 Oper seer. 
ustard Oil LAS: 10 - per maund. 
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At these prices and rice at Rs. 3 per maund, the cost of 
man's diet per month in May 1906 wonkd bá NS 








children, w 
1 ERIS * hotel" diet ' 
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16. Introduction of written language in Mongolia in the 
Thirteenth Century. 


By Hai Samar CHANDRA Das, Bahadur, C.LE. 


The Tartar Conqueror, Chinghis Khan, at the age of 45, in- 
vaded Tibet with his hordes in the year 1202-3 A.D. At this time 
Tibet was divided into several petty independent states under 
rulers called Desrid and chiefs called Deba. There were also a 
few Buddhist hierarchies in Ü and Tsang which flourished under 
the protection of the rulers of those provinces, When Chinghis 
entered the country with his invincible hordes, the Tibetan chiefs 
did mot unite together in a body to oppose the invader, but on the 


contrary welcomed him.  Desrid Jogah of Ü and Kwndor of the 
province of Tshal-wa received him with royal honours. So, 
practically the Tibetans presented their country! to the con- 
queror Chinghis Khan, who after fully establishing his supre- 
macy over Tibet, is said to have returned to opm He sent 
messengers, with a letter of invitation, to Lama ngah Nin-po, 
the hierarch of the monastery of Sakya, in Tsang, asking him to 
visit Mongolia (Hor) with his spiritual son, for the purpose of in- 
troducing the religion of Buddha in Mongolia. Ithough the 
Lama had not obtained a personal interview with the Conqueror 
during his sta pe Tibet, yet, it is stated, that a kind of spiritual 
relation had 1 estab Jished between the two parties from n 
distance ; and revenues of Tibet were appropriated to religious 


services and to the तः of the Buddhist clergy of Ú and Tsang 
by the permission of the Conqueror, 
rom this circumstance, the Tibetan historians have thought 
it fit to give Chinghis Khan a placeamong the Dharma Raja 
(Buddhist kings), though it is donbtful if the Conqueror himself 
ever cared for 1t. 
` After Chinghis's death, his grandsons, — Guyug and 
Gutan, at their mother's advice, proceeded with their followers to 
Thala in northern Shin-fing and at first ruled there. From 
Car Thala they extended their dominions down to Kham. While 
they were reigning at Lanchau within the great wall, they sent 





١ It then comprised of Natri Korsum ACA x =r SANNA |; 
G AQ]: Tang NSO], Rashi 578 | the four divisions ; South 


Sham ARR] ; North Kham and the three Gang aS SIS | < 
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messengers to Tibet to bring the celebrated Sakya Pandita Kun- 
gah Gyal-tshan to Hor. This hierarch of Sakya had, about this 
time, defeated several Brahminical disputants who had challenged 
him to prove that Buddhism was superior to the Brahminical 
creed. Sakya Pandita was versed in the five divisions of Arts. 
The Mongolian messengers came to Tsang (i.e. arrived at Sakya) in 
the year called Zron-mouse of the 4th Cycle. Sakya Pandita had 
seen a prediction left by Lama Sonam-tse-mo, one of his predeces- 
sors, to the effect that an invitation would come to one of his suc- 
cessors, from the Hor, a people that wore hawk-shaped caps and 
shoes resembling pigs snout. Accordingly, he proceeded to Hor, 
accompanied nie bis nephews Phya-gna and Phag-pa. In the year 
(Fire-sheep) the Lamas came to the Mongolian Court where they 
had an audience of king Gutan and received royal favours. Sak ya 
Pandita became the king's spiritual tutor, and is said to have per- 
formed many miracles and magical exhibition of his occult powers. 
At the wish of the king to introduce writing for the use of his people, 
and particularly that they might be trained in the Buddhist 
religion, Sakya Pandita designed the Mongolian character, to suit 
the tongue of the Hor people. He shaped t he new character after 
the teeth of a saw, and taught his pupils to write them from top 
to bottom in the manner of the Chinese writing. The Mongolian 
tongue was not capable of ee the peculiar tones, half-tones, 
and quarter-tones which were peculiar to the Chinese. The Mon- 
sols, however, were able to pronounce fully all pollysyllabic words, 

The first series of letters, comprising vowels and consonants 
and their compounds, which Sakya Pandita had designed, were the 
following, arranged in groups of three :— 

A, e, i; na, ne, ni; pa, pe, pi; ka, ke, khi; ga, ge, gi; ma. 
me, mi; la, le, li; ra, re, ri; ta, te, ti; tha, the, thi; tsa, tse, tsi ; 
tsha, tshe, tshi; yn, ye, yi; wn, we, wi. These were afterwards 
inereased to 148 letters, 

Some Tibetan historians say that the sixth younger brother of 
the Great Khan (Emperor Khublai) named Torta visited Tibet, nt 
the head of n large army, to consolidate the Emperor's nuthority 
over the country. Being struck with the elaborate, religious cere- 
monies of the Tibetan Danii and also being impressed with the 
i ortance of the literature of Tibet, he took with him Lama 
Sakya Pandita to Hor for teaching the Lamnic cult to the 
Mongols. 

uring the reign of Mung-khe, in Hor, the Karmapa Lamas, 
under Bakshi, who had established spiritual relations with that 
monarch, attempted to improve the newly-formed written language 
of the Mongols, but noappreciable success attended their efforts, 
It was Lama Pha gpa Lha, the spiritual tutor of Emperor Khublai, 
who in the year Jron-horse framed the square-shaped Mo oe 





character. After Mung-khe's death, his younger brother, Sechen ¿ 
Khublai (the Great Khan of Marco olo), who was born in the year EE 
Tree-dog, succeeded to the throne in the year Iron-monkey. bi is NS 


` conquered the Jang country, and within the year Jron-sheep,  —— 
established his authority over the whole of China, Mongolia and 8 
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Tibet. He built the great fortified cities of Peking, Chuhan, Khura 
and Thuling-thing. When these great works were done, he in- 
vited Lama Phag-pa Lha ( Hphags-pa Lodoi Gyal-tshan, in Chinese, 
called Bash-pa) of Sakya, and appointed him his spiritual tutor. 
The Empress received the Tantrik initiation of He Vajra from him. 
In consequence of this encouragement the Lamaism of Tibet 
became introduced in China. The Buddhism of Tibet henceforth 
came to be known under the nume of Lama, which was ere distin- 
guished from the older Buddhism of China followed by the Hoshangs. 
During the reign of Emperor Olgai-thu, Lama Choi Kyi-hod of 
Sakya, then resident at Peking, finding the square-shaped characters 
quite unsuited for practical purposes of correspondence, etc., made 
improvements in the saw-shaped characters * adding tails and 
diaresis and other marks to the existing letters and thereby adding 
to their number and giving more powers to them. He, in fact, com- 
pleted the written language of Mongolia, and taught his pu pils to 
translate religious books in the same from the Chinese and Tibetan. 
It is stated that Chinghis, during his lifetime, had appointed his 
son Oko-te (also written Oga-te) as Viceroy over his Mongol-Chinese 
Empire with Chu-tsha, a chief of the tribe of Khitan, as prime 
minister, After the Conquerors death Oko-te reigned for six years 
from the Harth-mouse year. He was succeeded by his son Gu-yug, 
who was born in the year T'ree-oxr, and died after a reign of six 
months, in the year Water-serpent. He was succeeded by his 
younger brother Gotan (who was born in the year Fre-tiger) in 
the year T'ree-horse. In the following year, when he was attacked 
with leprosy, Go-tan sent for Sakya Pandit Kungah Gyal-tshan. 
He responded to the Khan'scall, and is said to have cured him of 
the loathsome disease, by the efficacy of some Buddhist charms, 
chiefly by reciting the simhandda-sitra. Both the king and his 
Lama died in the year Iron-hog. Though it is stated that the two 
brothers Go-yug and Go-tan had succeeded to their father's throne, 
they only reigned over a part of the empire, having gone towards 
Thala in the east and extended their sway down to Kham, but 
the real succession to the Mongol-Chinese Empire had passed 
to Mung-khe, the eldest of the four sons of Tholo, born in the 
year FYre-hare. He reigned from the year Water-mouse to the year 
Harth-sheep. 
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17. Note on the Shunqa: Falcon, 


By Liror.-Coroxet D. C. Pinirrorr, Secretary, Hoard of Examiners. 


That the Shitngar of old Persian manuscripts was a species 
of Jerfalcon, there can, I think, be little doubt. Jerdon, quoting 
Pallas, says that the word is taken from the Baschkir Tartar 
name of the Jerfalcon. A footnote in Fulconry in the British 
Isles runs :—*'* We have been informed bv travellers that some 
few large white falcons, which must be Greenland falcons, are 
caught annually on their passing over the Caspian Sea, and that 
they are highly prized by the faleoners of Syria and Persia." 

In the Shahbàz-Nüma ' it is stated that the Shüngris merely 
the mountain variety of the Saker Falcon (Fälg which, by long 
residence in the hills and snows, has increased in size, and that it 
bears the same relation to the Sakerthat the sturdy hill-man does 
to the inhabitant of the plains. 

The Emperor Jebangir in his chatty memoirs writes :—'* On 
Sunday the 18th [in the year 1028 A.H., or 1618 A.D.] we 
marched. At this time the King of Persia had sent by Pari Beg, 
the Mir-Shikür,? a fine shünqür falcon. Another, too, had been 
given to us by Khān-i "Alum. The latter with his falcon died on 
the way. The Royal falcon too, throngh the carelessness of the 
Mir-shikiir, was mauled by a cat. Although it was brought alive 
to Our Court, yet it lived no more than a week. How shall J 
describe the beauty and colouration of this hawk?* It had very 
handsome, black, markings on each wing.* and on the back, and 
on the sides, As it was something nut of the common I ordered 
Manstir, the painter, who is dignified bv the title Nadir "I- sr, to 
paint and preserve its likeness. I gave a thousand rupees to the 
Mir-shikür and dismissed him." 

In Courteille’s * Dictionaire Turk-Orientale, we find — is 
| shünq^r], falcon, proprement le gerfant" Dr. Scully, however, 
in his Turki vocabulary of birds states that shingir is the nume 
of “ Falco Hendersoni.” and ¿talga HUn f its female. Now 
amongst the Turks of Persia Alga or aitélgi is the name of the 
Saker Falcon (F. Cherrug), the Chargh of India. Farther in 








| Shah-bds-Ndma *vide" Ethé's catelogue of Persian MSS. in the India 
Office Library, Vol. I, p. 1508. The Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses 
a MS. copy. 

2 Mir shikër is, in India, a courtesy title given to any common bird-catcher, 
trapper, nssist^nt falconor, eto, In Persis the word signifies a kind of head 
game-keeper or ` shikari." 

3 Khan-i-Alar was sont as ambassador to Persia ; * vide’ ‘° TürikA-: Hin- 
élustdn." Vol. VI, by Maniavi Mahammad Zaka "Ilah. 

+ Jánwar, “ animal," in falconera' language means * falcon or hawk 

b Bil, as here “wing,” but also “ flight-feathor." 
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Lahore to Yarkand, there is a coloured figure of ** Falco Hender- 
soni," which, for some renson, Mr. Hume nssumed to be **the 
Shanghar of Eastern falconers," If one may judge from the 
coloured figure, the falcon represented is merely nn old bird of the 
kestril-like variety of Saker, a variety well known to Panjab 
íaleoners.' In the immature plumage the red markings would 
be white, and the bird merely a striking example of that variety 
or race distinguished by falconers of the Kapurt ede State as chita! 
chargh nnd supposed p^ them to be soft nnd lacking in coura ge. 

" he late Sirdar Sher ‘Ali, once Wali of Kandahar, told the 
writer that he had kept shungdrs in Afghanistan and that he had 
one that was ** pure white like snow ''; and Sirdar F. Muhammad 
Khan of Kabul, who has accompanied H.M. the Amir of Afghanis- 
tam on a visit to India, states that 'shüngürs nre a very large 
species of charkh and that some of them are white." 

Dr. Scully has, 1 think, been misled as regards the names 
shungür and italg#. However, the term shunqar has been fre- 
quently misapplied by some Eastern writers that write from 
hearsny nnd are assisted by a fine g ination. 

For further information on the subject the reader is referred 
to Harting’s ** Bibliotheca Accipitraria,” pages 187 and 191. 





1 The falcon described by Humo was °“ feathered in front for three-fifths 
of its length." There appears to be an undescribed variety of F. Cherrug, 
which bns feathors on the tarsus and feet. Amongst Pindi Ghob falconers 
this variety is known by the name of Sany-Sang; while by Derajat falconers 
it is distinguished by the epithet pd-mos (= booted), rt epithet applied to 
pigeons with feathered legs. I havo myself never met with this rare variety. 











18. Note on the Common Raven— Corvus Corax. 


By LigcT.-CotLower D. C. Purrrorr, Secretary, Hoard of 
Examiners. 


This bird, so common in the Panjab, is known to Panjabi 
falconers by the name of dhodhar. In the Marree hills it is 
called dara qîgh, a name perhaps also applied to the Indian 
Corby,' with which it is confused. Amongst Persians it is 
commonly known as kuldgh-i siyah or “ black crow,” but amongst, 
Persian falconers by its Turki name of quzqün or quzghün. Rang 
dodhar ka aur nām *Mahtab™ “black as a raven and her name 
* Moon,’ "isn Hindustani proverb for an ugly woman that gives her- 
self airs, or for things that are inconuruous. Arabs call the raven 
Ghuráb* 'l-Bayn ov the “ Raven of Separation " because it 
“separated " itself from Noah nnd failed to return. Then Noah 
cursed it for its disobedience, and its colonr was changed from 
white to black, and “its throat was pierced `"; * ita feet became 
deformed 5 and fear of men entered into its heart. Its epithet is 
Füsiq or “ Evil-doer," one of the epithets of Satan. This bird 
of ill-omen alights on the deserted habitations of men: it 
mourns like one afflicted : when it sees friends together, it croaks, 
and its croaking foretells ** separation "; and when it sees well- 
peopled habitations, it announces their ruin and desolation. If 
it croaks thrice, the omen is evil, but if twice, it is good. Ibn 
‘Abbas, the Prophet's cousin, when he heard it cronk, used, in order 
to avert the ill-omen, to exclaim, “ O God! there is no bird but it 
is Thine; there is no good but Thy good ; and there is no God but 
Thee." Modern Arabs avert the omen by exclaiming, "* Khair, 
Khair, Good, good.” 

The raven is, in winter, found in large flocks in the deserts of 
the North-Western Frontier. It breeds largely in the Sulaiman 
Range, near Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan, and 
of course elsewhere. I have observed the nest in the plains 
close to Dern Ismail Khan city, but resident falconers have 
told me that only within late years has it taken to breed- 
ing there. On a 23rd February I found a nest at Bhakkar 








1 The Indian Corby, tho ghagri kdnw of tho Derajat. By the Hindus of 
Bengal it is considered a messenger of death: “ Sitd Rim" they say when 
they hear it oromk, 

2 Kuldgh is the hooded crow, the common crow in southern Parsia. 

5 The same ae Likhd na porhd nim Muhammad Fazil. The o posite 
ia Shakl churel ki aur misãj pariyon Kã, “a witch in face and a fairy in 
natare, ; 

+ A well-known Arab saying, the meaning of which is obscure. 
— 5 'Aqal is a disenso in camela’ feet: as the raven hops and does not 
k, it i» supposed to softer from their disease de 
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with three half-crown young ones and three addled eggs. In 
May I obtained a young one from the cavalry grass-rakh at 
Kohnt, which two months later took to killing full-grown honse- 
pigeons. I have several times seen n wild raven chase and injure 
a house-pigeon, the pigeon only saving itself by dashing into the 
bungalow; and I have known one enter a servant's hut by the low 
door and carry off a pigeon’s eggs. I have, too, trustworthy 
information of three ravens hunting and killing a wild bare. 

Oates writes: * Blanford informs me that the Sind raven 
utters a most peculiar bell-like note besides the usual guttural 
cry." This clear bell-like cry is usually uttered on the wing. 
In the winter, in the plains of the Panjab, this metallic cry is 
seldom heard. During the spring and hot heather, at Fort 
Munro in the Sulaiman Range, it is very marked, being there fre- 
quent and exceptionally clear: it may be imagination, but the note 
seemed to me to be there clearer and more metallic than else- 
where. 

The author of the Bàz-Nüma-yi- Nüsiri, a modern Persian 
work on falconry, includes it amongst the birds of prey; “I 
have myself," he writes, “seen it catch a chukor and have 
taken the quarry from its! hands.” The same writer states that if 
it be blinded by having its eye Danan by a needle and be then 
kept in the dark for twenty-four hours, it will recover its sight. 
He adds that Arab fowlers catch ravens in traps, and train them as 
common kestrils? are trained in the Dashtistàm ® of Fars to act as 
decoys in hawk-catching, a statement fully corroborated by the 
falconers of pasrah and Muhammarah, 

Muhammad ibn Mangali An-Nüsiri, author of the Kitab” uns? 
'I Mata bi-WaAsAh* 'I-Falà,^ an Arabie work of the 14th century, 
writes :—* The large black —— which is generally known as 
Al-Ghudaf, and which is styled by the Egyptians .An-N&ghi ^ on 
account of its longevity, and is also called A/-Kabir (a name 
given to the Kite too), is the only one of the crow-kind that is 
trained for sport. It is trained to take hares, If two or three 





1 In the A*in-i-Akbari, Aiin 28, it is recorded that ‘ The crow (raven P) 
is trained to take the sparrow, the quail aud the maina.” (Blochmann's 
translation is here incorrect). 

2 * Vide" Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. II, 
No. 10 of 1906. 5 | 

3 A warm region of Persia on the coast: Hushire is about the centre 
of ita coast line. | 
. .* The Arabic text with a French translation was published in Paris 
in 1880 under the title of *' Traité de Venerie : traduis de l'Arabe par Florian 
Pharaon avee un Introduction par M. Le Marquis G. de Cherville.” | 
| Unfortunately the Arabic text is corrupt, so much so that it is frequently | 
unintelligible. "Further the French translator, not being a falconer, has 
fallen into serions errors, . | 

P <? 2.5» G عر‎ ww 


= —— و‎ - "-- o7 
"gun E DADE 
. .“ Thou wilt not live eternally though thou livest to the age of Noah.”— 
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female while both are flying. It should not be lured to meat, but 
to the skin of a gazelle or of a hare ns gazelle-sakers are lured, 
or failing such skins to a lure of crane’s! wings." 





uw oF 
L 7, pl. री, “ a crane," perhaps the Demoiselle Crane, called in 
gp FQ 
India | Py qarqará. Classically the Common Crane is فر توق‎ ghürns. 








19. Notes on the distribution of Macacus arctoides. Geoff. 
By Rat RAM BRAHMA SANYAL, BAHADUR. 


The following facts, relating to the distribution of the Brown 
stump-tailed monkey ( Macacus arctoides) may throw further 
light on the subject which, according to Blanford, is not well 
ascertained. Since 1878, a number of live examples of this 
species have, from time to time, been exhibited in the Zoological 
Garden, Calcutta, affording me opportunities of taking careful 
notes of their habitat and habits. It appears that the first speci- 
men that came into the possession of the Garden from a well- 
ascertained source wns the one presented by the late Mr. McCabe, 
for many years Deputy Commissioner of the Naga hills. As far as 
it is now remembered, this particular animal was owned as a pet 
by one of the Angami Nagas, who were brought to Calcutta during 
the International Exhibition of 1883-84, and whose clay model, I 
presume, still adorns the Ethnological gallery of the Indian 
Museum. In 1885, Surgeon-Major Mullane, then Superintendent 
of the Gowhati Jail, presented an exceptionally fine specimen of 
M. arctoides, which he had procured from the Naga hills when 
still very young. The Garo hills and Sadya have also contributed 
examples of this species to the Garden. Several specimens 
captured within his own jurisdiction were presented by the Raja 
of eo 

n 1880, a young monkey was purchased from a Tibetan, a 
typical member of the nomadic tribe inhabiting Eastern Tibet. 
who came in charge of a couple of Yaks, which Sir Ashley Eden 
had obtained for presentation to the Zoological Society's Garden, 
London. It was quitea baby when it came, and was carried in the 
ample folds of its nomadic owner's garments; andit grew to be 
a remarkably fine animal. In form and habits it resembled a 
Macacus arctvides from Assam, Cachar or Tipperah in almost 
every detail, although it never assumed the reddish flesh colour 
of the face said to be characteristic of the species. Perhaps it is 
this absence of the red colour of the face in the northern form of 
the species which led older zoologists to separate it from the 
Indian form. 

Besides these we have had examples of this species from the 
ese कफ Peninsula and Borneo, the latter being generally lighter 
in colour, and less amiable in disposition. 

With regard to the colouration of the face and buttocks, 
Blanford describes them as bright red, and Forbes as reddish flesh 
colour, All that can be said on this point after a personal ex- 
perience extending over many years —— which a large number 
of live examples of this species, young and adult, have come under 
the observation of the writer of these notes, is that this character 
is by no means constant. The colour of the face and buttocks, 
7, pets of the former, is as changeable in this species as in 
Macacus rhesus. 











20. Sanskrit works on Literature, Grammar, Rhetoric and 
a Lexicography as preserved in Tibet. 


By Saris CHANDRA VIDYARNHOSANA, M.A. 


The materials of the present paper are derived from two 
volumes of the Tangyur (section mdo), viz., Le and Se, the first 
of which was brought down to Calcutta from Gyantse during the 
Tibet expedition of 1903, and the second was deposited in the 
India Office, London, by the late Mr. Hodgson. "The paper gives a 
short account of 28 secular Sanskrit works that were translated 
into Tibetan during the Buddhistic age, and of which the transla- 
tions were preserved in the Tangyur collection by the foremost 
Tibetan scholar Bu-ston, at the end of the 13th centur 2 A.D. “The 
originals of some of these works such as Meghadüta, Kavyadarésa, 
Amarakosa, Knalüpa-vyákarapa and Candra-vyákarana still exist 
in India, while those of the remaining works have been lost here. 
It is a matter of congratulation that the Lamas, taking advantage 
of the printing system that prevailed in Tibet very extensively 
in the 12th century A.D., have also in some cases preserved the 
Sanskrit originals side by side with the Tibetan translations. 
Thus, for instance, the Chando-ratnakara, which has been noticed 
in this paper, has been preserved in Tibet both in its Sanskrit 
original and Tibetan version. "The translations were made largely 
in the Saskya monastery of Tibet. 


1. "He 1351113171181, Candra-vyákarana-sütra-nüma (Tib. 
SS Seda "A ANJ g )—The aphorisms 
m 


of the Candra-vyikarana, by Candra-gomi.! 


i There is a Sanskrit manuscript of the GCandra-vy&karans in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Govt, collection No, 3823. It is 
written in Newari and begins thus २५ 


"wi नमो वामो खराय ॥ 
fux way waksi सव्वा थं जगलां गयम्‌ | 
न्त घु चिस्पर खम्ए igy wey n 
It consists of six chapters and ends thus :— 
ववान्हवच्याकरणे YEN SAT: समा प्रः 4 
Si संवत्‌ est फालगन NÎ were? (ŞÎ... . .... .राउ्ता दिरा ञ्य 


परमेखर-परमखदारक sche aona wa wufefefed येन 
वासेन शाक afam: yaaq ॥ 
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It extends over leaves 1—35a of the Tangyar, mdo, Le, and 


begins with a salutation to the god of speech ( ESIC ) 
x 
and to the Omniscient One ( QAR SSAA ) It is divided into 


six chapters ( AA) of four feet each (HSS ), and was written 
by the great venerable teacher Candra-gomi. It was translated 
into Tibetan by the interpreter S'akya-bhiksu Ni-ma-rgyal-intshan- 
dpal-bzan, with the help of the great Nepalese Brahman- 
pandita Jetakarga, the crest gem of all lingnists, The translation 
was made in the monastery of the Dpal-thar pa-glin ('l'har-pa 
being a place near Dong-tse in Tibet), It ends thus :—“ May 
this continue on the earth as the sun and moon!” 
2. विंशव्यपसगेंरुत्तिनामत, Vipśatyupasarga-vrtti-nāma (Tib, 
SANIT NV A "له ته‎ args) - con- 
xo ~ 
mentary on the twenty prefixes, by Candra-gomi. 


It extends over leaves 35b —39b of the babes, Spa mdo, Le, and 
begins with an obeisance to Maüjusri-Kumü&üra-bhüta. The author 
of the work was Candra-gomi. It was translated into Tibetan by 
the interpreter S'àkyna-bhiksu — سات‎ 3 al-bzan, wi 
the help of the great linguist Pandita Jetakaroa e translation 
was completed in the monastery of palio piain, It ends 
thus: * May this continue on the earth the sun and moon!” 


3. ATER, Varna-sütra-nàma (Tib Ky sa NTAN ظ‎ 
SAI )—The aphorisms on the alphabet by Candra- 


e P” owe " kai EX: y/e ê 
gomî. i E. z= Ux , 


It extends over leaves 40a— 41a of the T — mdo, Le, and 
begins with an obeisance-to — usri- Kumara = — == 
This work, which had originally and 
gomi, was transla 
^ONi-mn-rgyal-antshan pal-bza aad an. ULTRA LI is ET! 4, F ५४७४ : 


de <1 es 








६ di 
2s 
~ 


into Tibetan by the interp: ewan AE hikeu | 


v 
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4. aue tuf ATH, Varna-sitra-vrtti-nama (Tib. UN 

—— مد‎ ~ — 
NS AANA )—Commentary on the Var- 
na-sütra by Dharmapala, 

It extends over leaves #la—46a of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to Manjuéri-Kumarabhüta, The 
work, which consists of 119 stanzas, was compiled by the teacher 
Dharmapala (SHE ) It was translated into Tibetan by the 
interpreter Sakya-Gelong Ni-ma-rgval-intshun-dpal-bzan-po, with 
the help of the great Nepalese Pandita Jetrakarna of the town of 
Yambu. The translation was completed in the monastery of 
Dpal-thar-pahi-glio, It ends thus: “ May this continue on the 
earth like the sun and moon !" 

5. ब्ध 31-35 3177*111 Adhikara-samgraha-nama (Tib, x 

ITN STASIS EY GN A]j— 4 collection 
— 
of governing rules (of La-kšra or case-endings). 

It extends over leaves 464—55b of the Tangyur mdo, Le, 
and begins thus: TNT AS AKANE T ESTS sac zarar 
SPAS |] 

ITAA SIFTS n 

< ~< 
—— > 5 ESI me, 

ar inar: kamt alacak | 

JES FR NANE SST كك‎ | 

x جد‎ 
Salutation to the lord of speech, the teacher of non- 
duality. 

Bowing to the perfect, omniscient and beneficent teacher of 
the world, | compile (this grammar which is) small but plain 


= "The work is divided into six chapters of fonr sections each 
nnd was translated into Tibetan by Bhiksn Dpal-ldan-blo-gros- 
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brtan-pa in the town of Lalitapattanna ( AYRE) in Nepal. It 
ends thus: * May this be for the benefit of many,” 
6. विभक्तिकारिका, "Vibhakti-kürika (Tib, aN "REA 
AARIN £] )— Memorable verses on declension, 
It extends over leaves 56a—78b of the Tangyur, indo, Le, and 


begins with an invocation to the lord of speech and Manüjughosa. 


It was delivered (translated ) (AANA ) at intervals by Dpal-ldan- 
blo-gros-brtan-pa. 


c 
7. fas, Tinanta (Tib. Bc HAA )—Conjugation, 
It extends over leaves 785 —83b of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, and 
begins with an invocation to the lord of speech and to the Bodhi- 


sattva the ocean of merits, It was translated into Tibetan by the 
Tibetan interpreter Gelong Dpal-ldan-blo-gros-brtan-pa in Lalita- 


pura (Ser za MC [R= ) in Nepal. 
8. aaae, Sambandhoddefa (Tib. a21 zi ` "ددع‎ 


YH, =] J)—Stutement of the connection between bases 
and endings by Káyastha Caka-dasa. 


It extends over leaves 83b —86b of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, and 


begins with an invocation to the lord of speech and Sugata. It 
was compiled ( HES" SENNA) by Kayastha Caki-dasa, and 
was translated into Tibetan by Dpal-ldan-blo-gros-brtan-pa, Dge- 
wabi-bses-gien-tog-sin-dpon-po ^ Bde-wa-chos-kyi-bzaü-po and 
others, with the help of the explanatory notes of the best of bi- 
lingual speakers named Son-ston-rdo-rje-rgyal-mtshan. 
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It extends over leaves 86b—104b of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to Buddha, the propounder of the 


non-dualistic doctrine (sr s RTT TTA EN ) It 
was translated into Tibetan by Blo-gros-brtan-pa (the third), with 
the help of the commentary of Durga-simha, 
10. "museum, Kalapa-stitra-nima-vrtti (Tib. Er 
TY" as A amar EASA )—A commentary on the 
Kalüpa-sütra, by Durga-simhn. 


It extends over leaves 1045— 118^ of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to the lord of speech and Buddha 


MEN EERSTE <A TATA AAT] | 
MANES بلعو‎ SS SSIES || 
gRgargyaseraa || 
AJ ARAN GN ASA |] 

SS OE SHEER :4ج‎ || 
TRUE (M got Gt ما‎ ha all عدت واس‎ sud the eect! df 


all—I shall set forth the explanation of the Katantra ( Kalápa) of 
Sarva-varma.” 


Dargasimha was the author of the work. It was translated 
into Tibetan by Bhiksu Dpal-Idan-blos-gros-brtan-pa with the help 
of the Pafijika (sma, `a ze = explanation of difficulties) by 
Trilocana-dàsa. The translation was completed in the monastery 
of Dpal-gnas-po-che. | 
11. क लापलच ड त्ति डिङचहितन।म्म, Kalapa-laghu-vrtti-Sisu-hita- 

- — > mos zT el 
nama (Tib. TOFA agarran ETT ETON, 
y a M sx 
"मेश F1)—4 light commentary on Kalapa for the 
use of children, by Yasobhiti. 


° ٠ 
Ab "acd à 
K. ae A, Lu, i" we 
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[t extends over leaves l1185—152a of the Tangyur, indo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to the lord of speech. It was 
written by the Brahmann Yasobh ati (S5U जे =a AIR ) for 
the use of pupils, and was translated into Tibetan by Lha-bla-ma- 
shi-wa-hod in the monastery of Tho-lin-gser in the province of 
Shnü-shun (Western Tibet). 


12. स्याद्यन्तप्रक्रिया, Syádyanta-prakriyà (Tib. Shaq" NIKI” 
= 
ZANJA N)—The operation of the case-endings 
st, etc., by Maüjukirti. 


It extends over leaves 152b—212b of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to Bhagavan Manijunatha. It was 
composed by the sage S'ri-Manju-kirti ( bi pal-ldan-hjam-pahi-grags- 
pa) and was translated into Tibetan by Gtlong Dpal-ldan-blo- 
gros-brtan-pa. The translation was completed in the monastery 
of Dpal-gnas-po-che. 


13. सर्वेभाषाप्रवत्तेनव्याकस्यश्यास्त, Sarva- ७1888 - pravarttana - 


vyākaraņa-śāstra (Tib. SPATS ara EST दाने sa 
— ~ 

IH ISN )—The science of grammar introductory 

to all languages by Subhagakirti. 

It consists of the leaves 2126—2136 of the Tangyur, indo, Le 

अ 
and begins with an invocation to Sarvajüa ("TJA AB ). Theau- 
thor of the work was the great teacher Subhisa-kirti. 

14. सर्वेभाषाप्रवत्तेनव्याकरया शा स्त्नस्य ufus, Sarva-bhüsá-pravart- 
tann-vyákaragna-éstrasya-vrttib ('Tib.: ¥ AT AT NAA 
ETA Sr as ISNA ATA) A commen- 
tary on the Sarva - bhãşã - pravarttana-vyakarana- ` PF. 
Sástra | n - - - : , | 7 | T 

١ Tt extends over leaves 213b—222a of the Tangyur 
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l5. gatnamafa. Prayoga-mukha-vrtti (Tib. 54 5 St 
sa, m ATA] )—A commentary (named) the 


` door of appliention. 


It extends over leaves 222b—230a of the Tangyur, mdo, 
Le, and begins with an invocation to the Lord of the world 


(REIS SIBI )। 
16. पिणडनिव्तननिद UMIE, Pigda-nivarttana-nirdesa-karika 
(Tib. Farag aray AA STAT उक्ष) 
Memorable verses on the principles of mutnal combi- 


nation (sandi). 


It extends over leaves 230b—234a of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to Mafijuéri-natha (QERA "لماعك‎ 


81715) | 
17. fazzfaqsxiamfae शावाक्षिक, Pinda - nivarttana-nirde£a-vàürt- 


tika (Tib. BAY Zr Away zr Aya aya TAA )— 
A commentary on the Pinda-nivarttana-nirdes$a by 


Nividharma 


It extends over leaves 234a—260b of the ''ongyur, mdo, 
and begins with an invocation to Manjusrinütha, the blessed lord 
of speech. It was compiled by teacher Nividharma for the use of 

- learners of small intellect 


| 18. बचनमुख्वायधोपमनाम, Vacanamukhadyudhopama-nima 
(Tib. HAAR ASF SB TENT ) * The door 
* of speech comparable to a weapon,” by Medhakirti 
E Ps It extends over leaves 2605—265b of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to Sarvajüa the foremost of speakers 


Er SIBFA): It was published with anno- 


` tations by the Indian sage Medhakirti (SEA ATTA 
i "244. ) KR, 0 | a "A Tt ee 


















7 अन 
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** Memory-knowledge—fame™) under instructions from his guru 


Dhanabhadrakirti (ASIST) for the sake of his pupil 
Kumarakirti ( 5% रग) | 
~ 
19. वचनमुख्वायधोपमनामरुत्ति, Vacana-mukhāyudhopama-nāma- 
+ pnp LS T A d 5 | 
vrtti (Tib. FAQ Erstes eg ass TIAA 
Z] )—A commentary on the Vacanamukhüyudhopama 
by Jiana. 
It extends over leaves 266a—291a of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 


and begins with an invocation to Sarvajiia, the foremost of 
speakers. It was published with annotations by the Indian sage 


Jaana (N AXIS! = <F IA ATS! = Medhakirti), under 
instructions from his guru Dhanabhadrakirti CEE <I), 
for the sake of his pupil Kumarakirti ( JAFFNA 1 

~ 


20. उपसर्गेलच्तगाभाशित, U pasarga-laksana-bhasgita (Tib. 3 


Ei: PES BASS "AY ALS E )—* Explanation of the 
characters of prefixes `` by Indra-datta. 


It extends over leaves 29la—306a of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, é 
and begins with salutation to Sarvajia. It was composed eL. the 
teacher Indra-datta of Ghatipa and was translated into Tibetan 
by the interpreter Nam-umkhab-bzan-po, It ends thus: “ May this 


be profitable to many sentient beings !’ 
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was translated into Tibetan by PAR pa ل‎ ba apashan of Yar-luns 


in the presence of the great Pandita Kirti-candra in the town of 
Yambu in Nepal. 


22. व्यमरटोका - कामधेनुनाम, Amanratiká-kümadhenu-nària 


(Tib. ॐ मेड" ككلم تاه‎ Bray S=: apr =r QRS 
Ae TIT GN) —The milch-cow of extensive 
commentary on the Amarakosa by Subhüti-candra, 


It extends over leaves 58b5—78b of the Tangyur, mdo, Se 
(À) and begins with an invocation to the blessed lord of 
speech, It was composed by teacher Subhüti-candra (Aa 
aga 71 ) and having been abridged a little in the laudatory 
part, it was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Kirti- 
candra and Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan of Yar-luig, in the town of 
Yambu in Nepal. 

23. WII, Kavyadaréa (Tib. SACI के AIR") A 

mirror of poetics by Dandi. 
| It extends over 785—103 of the Tangyur, mdo, Se (4), and 
begins with an invocation to Manjusri-Kumárabhüta (QEN SIAN 
— RGR a ) It is divided into three chapters (कत्या 
455 = pariceheda), and was composed by teacher Dandi 
ib SA) It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 
—S'ri-Laksmikara— who was versed in poetics, and the Tibetan 
interpreter Gelong S'on-ston, by order of the accomplished and 


r holy Lama, the master S'ükya-bzaü-po, who was a precious, 
> devont lord of immeasurable merits. The translation was com- 
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blo-gros-brtan-pns, in conformity with the commentary of the great 
teacher Ratnasri, published this revised translation with suitable 
annotations. 


24. ETATE, Chando-ratnakara (Tib. sir aia ax 
ATT] —Th f metres. 
g 3N ) e ocean of metres 


It extends over leaves lO4a— 114a of the Tangyur, mdo, Se 
( J) and begins with an invocation to the lord of speech. The 


opening lines run as follows :— 
اوه اولوت‎ AS 
5 | 
S Apes ند 61 د‎ (51 | 
TIS rYA] 
ऊवा ययय नृ से A] 
3555 TNA 
عو ولي‎ TTS | 
5810 5-5 8 كرجه :ك5‎ || 


š The Sanskrit version, which is given side by side, runs as 
ollows :— 
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5 It extends over leaves 114a —137b of the Tangyur, mdo, Se 
(4) and begins with an invocation to Mafijusri-Kumérabhita, 
the lord of speech. 


It was compiled by Sarvajüa-ratnákara Santipada (INST WA 
m = 4, 
AGA VAG ay age ay sr IAQ AIN ) and was translated into 
passa saa g=mssr Aqu) 
Tibetan by the pious Ra-sa-va and Grags-pa rgyal-intshan of Yar- 
luñs. Subsequently the translation was recast by Gelong Nam- 
mkhah-bzan-po in the presence of Byan-chub-rtse-mo. 


26. SMAI, Vrttamalà (Tib ITJ 25-5 सुन) 
A garland of metres. 


It consists of the leaves 138—150a of the Tangyur, mdo, Se 
(4), and begins with an invocation to Mafiju-ndtha. It was 
translated into Tibetan under the supervision of S'on-ston-rdo-rje- 
rgyal mtshan, the incomparable sage and the crest-gem of bi-lingual 
speakers. The translation was recast and put in order by Lotsava 
Gelong Dpal-ldan-blo-gros-brtan-pa, the chief of the pupils of the 
school of S'on-ston-rdo-rje, relying on the commentary of teacher 
Sakya-raksita. 

27. त्याद्यन्तस्थ कियाविरचखितनाम, Tyàádyantasya-kriyá-viracita- 

nama (Tib. Fa JANJA AGA q क्र =s: 
EDT GN zv q )—Composition of verbs by adding the 
endings £i, etc., by Sarvadhara. 

It extends over leaves 150a—307b of the Tangyur, mdo, Se 
(Xf), and begins with an invocation to White Tara, the great mix- 


tress of speech, and holdress of sciences ( SHANK csan 


` aS aqa aksa kas I . - 
» vadhara follo Kalapa. 


into पथ is the monastery an-rtse in 
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Nam- rin by the great Pandita Sri-Manika and the Tibetan inter- 
preter Rdo-rje-reyal-mtshan. 


28, WHZW"TH, Meghadüta nama (Tib. Sij Arzry sra )— 
The cloud-messenger,by Kalidasa. 

It extends over leaves 3075—320a of the Tangyur, indo, Se 
(से) nnd begins with an invocation?to Buddha, the Lord of speech. 

The work was composed by the great poet Kalidasa asaya & 
मि) | It was translated into Tibetan by the KasSmirian Pandita 
the great poet Sumana-sri, the famous Lotsava of Shu-chen ‘named 
Gelong Byan-chub-rtse-mo and the interpreter Nam-mkhah-bzan- 
po, in the blessed monastery of Saskya.! 





t The volume La of the Tangyur, udo, that has been used by me in the 

preparation of this paper, was brought down to Calcutta from Gyantse, during 
~ 

the late Tibet Mission, while volume Se ( q ) of the Tangyur, mdo, whioh 


also I have used in the paper, was given mo as a loan by the India Office, 
London, through the kind recommendation of Mr. F. W. Thomas, 











21. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 


College. Note No. 1.—A new method of preparin 
Mercurous lodide. 
By PANCHANAN 1 ,اقمع‎ M.A.. Premchand Roychand Scholar, 


and (Jorerament of Bengal Research Scholar. 


Y von (Comptes rendus, 76, 1607) obtained mercurous iodide 
by heating mercury and iodine ina retort on a sand-bath to 2507, 
Stroman (Berichte, 20, 2818) also got it on a large scale by heat- 
ing a strong solution of HgNO, containing a little nitric acid 
with excess of iodine. दिए (Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, Ixix. pt. 
1., 1900, p. 477) has prepared it by the interaction of ethyl iodide 
on mercurous nitrite. Im all these cases the mercurous ioide 
obtained was of a distinct yellow colour. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


A sample of isopropyl iodide prepared from glycerin, iodine 
and phosphorus was left with a globule of mercury in order to 
keep it colourless. The iodide remained with the globule of mer- 
cary for nearly eight months in a dark room unobserved, at the 
end of which time it was taken ont. I was surprised to find 
benutiful, yellow, shining crystals at the neck of the flask instead of 
isopropyl iodide in it. Another layer of red crystals of mercuric 
iodide was found above the layer of the yellow crystals. The 
isopropyl iodide being very unstable even in the dark evidently 
liberated iodine, which in the nascent state combined with the 
mercury present forming mercurous iodide, which sublimed gradu- 
ally during the long interval on the neck of the flask forming large, 
beautiful, yellow crystals, while a portion of the mercurous iodide 
was oxidised to mercuric iodide forming the layer of red crystals. 

The ex | aga was repeated with methyl, ethyl and iso- 

ropyl iodides in presence of sunlight, in order to expedite the 
iteration of iodine by the actinic action of sunlight. In this 
manner a larger yield of mercurous iodide was secured. The 
experiment was conducted inthe following manner. The iodide 
was taken Mong with mercury in a round-bottomed flask, which 
was corked with a rubber-cork and exposed to strong diffused 
sunlight. The cork was occasionally removed in order to 
allow the gaseous products of decomposition to pass away and 
the contents of the flask were occasionally shaken. As the 
reaction went on, a yellow deposit was continuously formed, and 
when the whole of the iodide was used up. fresh iodi de was poured 
in until the whole of the mercury was converted into the yellow 
compound. The yellow deposit was then transferred into a small 
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Erlenmeyer flask, and mercurous iodide was sublimed off in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide by partially immersing the flask in 
a glycerin bath, In this way beautiful, yellow crystals of mercu- 
rous ioide were obtained, Any aes — mereuric iodide was 
removed by alcohol in which it is soluble. 

Analysis: 0'112g. of the substance gave 00789६. of AgI by 
Carius’ method, whence the percentage of iodine is 381, that 
required by theory for mercurous iodide being 38°8. 

The present investigation confirms the observation of Yvon, 
Stroman and Ray that pure mercurous iodide is bright yellow, 
while the so-called green variety of mercurous iodide is evidently 


n mixture 
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22. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 


College. Note No. z —Nitro-ethane as a Solvent of 
lodoform. 


By PaANCHANAN Ngociíi M.A, 


While preparing nitro-ethane by the action of alkali nitrites 
on the alkaline salts of ethyl sulphuric acid (Ray and Neogi, 
in Trans. Chem. Soc., Decem., 1906) à 1e distillate obtained consisted 
of a mixture of alcohol and nitro-ethane. It was then found that 
the iodoform test of alcohol failed with the liquid obtained, though 
alcohol was distilled off at its usual boiling point. Known mix- 
tures of pure nitro-ethane and alcohol were then taken and found 
not to respond to the iodoform test of alcohol. Two explanations 
seemed to account for this singular behaviour:— first, that a com- 
pound was formed by the interaction of iodoform with nitro-ethane ; 
and second, that iodoform was soluble in nitro-ethane. In order 
to decide between the two, pure iodoform was repeatedly shaken up 
in excess with pure nitro-ethane in a test-tube, and the tube was 
immersed in water in the dark room in order to keep the tempera- 
ture constant. After several hours the supernatant, clear li — 
was drawn up by means of a pipette and weighed. It was then 
kept in a vacuum desiccator over caustic potash and soda lime, 
when nitro-ethane evaporated and yellow crystals remained which 
were weighed. The melting point of the substance as well as its 

peculiar odour proved it to be iodoform. 


Exp. I.—2-0316g. of a saturated solution of iodoform in nitro- 
ethane at 23° gave -1002 — of iodoform on evaporation, whence 
100 vols. of nitro-etbane dissolve 54g. of iodoform at 23°. 


Exp. 1II.—2:4452g. of a saturated solution at 23° gave, on 
evaporation, "1217 g. of iodoform ; hence 100 vols. of nitro-ethane 
dissolve 5'5g. of iodoform at 23*. 








23. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College. Note No. 3.—On Silver-Mercuroso-Mercu- 
ric Nitrate. 


By P. C. Ray. 


It has already been shown that mercurous nitrite when 
treated with water. undergoes partial dissociation. But however 
much the solution may be diluted, about 22 per cent of the salt 
dissolves without decomposition. The explanation of this anoma- 
lous behaviour lies in the fact that in solution a pretty stable 
compound 4H; (NO,),+2 (Hg NO,) is formed, If, however, 
an alkaline nitrite or even silver nitrite be added to the above 
solution, the mercurous nitrite is completely dissociated into 
mercury and mercuric nitrite (vide Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 
Ixix., pt. ii.. 1900, p. 413). 

Recently 1 have been enga ged in a systematic investigation of 
this subject. A large excess of mercurous nitrite was triturated 
in a mortar with silver nitrite, and water was added from time to 
time. The liquid, which looks A" grey due to the suspension 
of metallic mercury in a fine state of division, on filtration gave a 
clear, pale-yellow solution. It was then allowed to evaporate 
under diminished pressure over sulphuric acid. After a few days 
a bright yellow, crystalline powder was obtained. The compound 
proved to be silver-mercuroso-mercuric nitrate. The analysis of 
n typical preparation is given below :— 


Mercurie mercury Hg” ... 26° 23=—200=0 1312 


Merenrous mercury Hg’ ... 45'SI—200=0°2290} .. 
Silver Ag ... 4152-108 - 0-0380 | 02670. 
Nitrogen A 360— 14= 02570 


The simplest ratio is Hg": (Hg'+ Ag): N=1: 2: 2. 
— the formula of the compound would be Hg” (Hg'. Ag); 
(NOs)s. 

It has already been shown that when the solution of mercu- 
roso-mercuric nitrite is allowed to evaporate spontaneously, a 
basic mercuroso-mercuric nitrate in the shape of a yellow crystal- 
line powder is obtained (Trans. Chem. Soc, 87, 1905, 174), the 
nitrite undergoing decomposition thus, 


SHg NOs= Hg,O + HgNO,;+ 2NO. 





1 Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, Izv. pt. ii. (1896), p. 1, 
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In the present instance n basic mercuroso-mercuric nitrate 
has been formed, in which a part of the mercurous mer has 
been replaced by silver. Evidently we have here a remarkable 
case of gua] soci esie lam not aware of any instance in which 
univalent mercury is rphously replaced by silver 
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24. Some Birds and other animalsthat have been metamor- 
phosed [being an extract from the Kitabu’l-Jam- 
harah ft tittmi’l-Bazyarah,' an Arabic manuscript, 
No. 865, in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal]. 


By Lrevr.-Corones, D. C. PnuiLLorr and Mr. R. F. Azoo. 


Amongst traditions handed down to us from trustworthy 
sources is one that the Prophet (on whom be the Peace and 
Blessing of God) once said: “ The metamorphosed beings in this 
world are seven hundred, and these rebelled against th e Vicars 
of the Prophets after the death of thelatter. Four hundred of 
them took to the land and three hundred to the sea," He then 
repeated this sacred verse: “ And we made them the subject of 
—— and we scattered them utterly."? Of them, too, a poet has 
Said :— 

“Those that opposed the Guides in religion were changed on 
the epo t and were utterly scattered." 

[uhammad, son of Abû Abd’ ‘lah, has related to us on the 
authority of Muhammad son of Ahmad, who heard it from Muham- 
mad son of Ismü'il, of the family of Ali, who heard it from Als 
the son of Al-Husayn, the son of Ali the son of ‘Umar, the son of 
Ali, the son of Al-Husayn, the son of Ali, the son of Aba Talib 
gr be on them) that he (Ali) said: “The Apostle of God 
(blessings on Him and on his Family and on his Companions) once 
said, °“ T! he metamorphosed beings that people can see and have 
seen are nineteen. These are, the elephant, the bear, the scorpion, 
the ‘spiny-tailed lizard ' 5 (zab5), the spider, the du'müs* the 
eel, the swallow (twatwag 5), the pig, Venus, Canopus, the ape, 





t This work is in two volumes, of which only the second is in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society. The name of the author is not given, nor is 
the work mentioned in Brockelmann orin Haji Khalfa. From the colophon at 
the end of the volume ít appears that the book was written in 797 A.H. (1394 
A.D.). This is followed by these words: * May God forgive the owner who 
helped in the composition of it," from which it appoara that the MS. was the 
author's original copy. 

7 Quran, Chapter XXXIV., Verso 18. 

3 ‘the spiny-tailed lizard (Uromastiz) caught and eaten by the Arabs as 
wellas by certain tribes of India, The flesh is white and rich, and in ap- 


—— resembles chicken’s flesh. The verb y> signifies to hunt this 


5 
* The SPS Humay is probably tbe mosquito larva. It is described by 
Arab authors as * a worm with two heads living in stagnant water." 
5 The plural word abdbil, Loerie A — in Arabic, “ flocks of birds,” 


` îa the name of the “ birds” (meta ly I-pox) that attacked the army 
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the hare (according to some), the bat, the mouse, ! the mosquito, 
the human louse (according to some), the gecko, the parrot, and 
the peacock (according to some). 

The author continues :— 

The Apostle of God being questioned as to the reason for 
their metamorphosis replied: “The elephant was once a man of 
oppression, who took all, sparing neither green nor dry. The 
bear was a man, vicious and effeminate, who solicited men. The 
scorpion was n scandsl-monger, from whose tongue none was safe. 
The spiny-tailed lizard was a Bedouin that used to steal from the 
pilgrims on their way to Mecca, The spider was a woman, who 
exercised witchcraft over her husband.* The du‘miis was a tale- 
bearer, who caused dissension nmongst friends, The eel was a 
cuckold, a pander to his own wife. The swallow was a thief, who 
stole ripe dates from the tree-tops of his neighbours. Pigs were 
those Christians that asked Jesus for a table from Henven, but 
after its descent denied Him all the more, Now Venus was a 
woman named Hind, and it was she by whom Harat and Mārūt ^ 
were fascinated and so sinned." Canopus wasn publican® of 
Yemen. Apes were those Jews that broke the Sabbath. The 
hare is said to have been a filthy woman, who never bathed after 
her courses—or at any other time; but God knows best. The bat 
was a woman, who practised witcheraft on a rival-wife and so 
Allah changed her into a bat. The mouse was a patriarch of 
the Jews with whom God was wrath, and so He transformed him 
into a mouse, The mosquito was a man who was wont to deride 
the Prophets and revile them, making grimaces in their faces, 
and clapping his hands?; so God metamorphosed him into a 
mosquito. Now the story abont the body-louse is that a certain 
prophet of the Children of Israel was once standing in prayer, 
when one ef the foolish ones of the Children of Israel came to 
him and began to mock him, pulling faces at him and making 
disgusting noises with his month; so he moved not from that 
spot before God Almighty metamorphosed him into a louse. As 








of Abrahah with clay pellets (Quran, Chapter CV., verse 3); but in Persian and 
in Urdu the word is singular and means “ swallow.” 

1 Für, n singolar and a collective noun includes mice and rata. 

2 Presumably while she received the attentions of her paramour. 

5 Qurán, Chapter V., 112. 

* Harût nnd Marût, two fallen angels, now suspended head downwards in 
^ well in Babylon. They were tempted and fell, and chose present punish- 
ment to punishment hereafter. They nre supposed to be teachers of magic. 

5 Iftatan* wignifies “ to be enamoured, to fall and to suffer punishment 
tse p^! bir pub ical 

^ ,* publican or tax-gatherer in the Bibl sense. | 

7 Arab children clap the hands in monkey or derision. There appears 
to be some connection between the clapping the hands and tho benting of 
the mosquito'a wings. 
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to the gecko, ! there once were two tribes of the Children of Israel 
and these God changed into geckos. Now the parrot was meta- 
morphosed * for disobedience to God." 

Ahmad ibn Idris has told us that he heard from Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad, who heard it from Al-Husayn ibn 'Abd* ‘lah. who 
heard it from Sulayman ibn Ja'far Al-Ja‘ fari, who said: “I once 
heard Al-Hasan (Peace be on him) saying, * The peacock is a meta- 
morphosed bird and was formerly a handsome man who enticed 
the wife of a Believer, and seduced her, and then sent her away; 
so God on High changed him into a pair of pea-fowl, male and 
female "—nand Praise be to God the Lord of the Universe. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 6th February, 1907, at 9-15 P.M, 


His Hosoug Sim Aspggw Fraser, M.A., LL.D., K.C.S.I., 
President, in the chair. 


The following members were present -— 


Babu Muralidhar Banerji, Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Major 
W. J. Buchanan, L M.S., Mr. I. H. Burkill, Babu Manmohan Cha- 
kravarti, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. J. N. Das-Gupta, Mr. Hari 
Nath De, Mr. A. Earle, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Rev. E. Francotte, S.J., 
Babu Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyábhusapna, Mr. H. G. Graves, 
Mr. H H. Hayden, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. W. W. Hornell, Mr. H. E. 
Kempthorne, Mr. E. D. Maclagan, Dr, H. H. Mann, Mr. E. Mars- 
den, Babu Panchanan Mukhopadhyaya, Major F. O'Kinealy, I.M.5., 
Rev. A. H. Phillips, Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, Mr. C. S. Price, Dr. 
P. K. Ray, Rai Ham Brahma Sanyal, Bahadur, Mahamaho- 
padhynya Haraprasad Shastri, Babu Girindra Kumar Sen, Pandit 
o Nae Chandra Sastri-Sankhyaratna-Vedatirtha Maharmaho- 
padh 57 a Satis Chandra ud. 'ábhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg, Mr 
E. R. Watson, and Rey. A. W. Young. 


Visitors : —Mr. G. B. Abbott, Babu Gopal Chandra Banerji, 
Babu Pme न्यक Banerji, Babn Sarat C — Chatterji, Mr. 
W. A. K. Christie, Babu Hu Chandra Das Gupta, Lord Radstock 
and Mr. 5. K. Ratcliffe. 


According to the Kules of the Society, the President directed 
the voting Pt ers to be distributed for the election of Officers and 
Members of t h e Council for 1907, and appointed Messrs. L. L. Fer- 
mor and W. W. Hornell to be scrutineers. 


The President announced that the Elliott Prize for Scientific 

Research for the year 1906 would not be awarded, as none of the 

Š essays received in competition was of sufficient merit to justify 
Es १-२. the award of the prize. 


i The President also announced that the Barclay Memorial 
i»: | Medal for the year 1907 had been offered to Lt.-Col. A. W. Alcock, 
LL.D., C. LE., F.R.S. 


The President called upon the Secretary to read the Annual 


3I. 
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ANNUAL JREPORT FOR 1906. 


The Council of the Society has the honour to submit the 
—— report on the state of the Society's affairs during the 
year ending 5 Ist December, 1906. | 


Member List. 


It is satisfactory to note that there has been an extraordinary 
increase im the list of Ordinary Members. 

During the year under review, 71 Ordinary Members were 
elected, 14 withdrew, 4 died, and 3 were removed from the list 
under Rule 40, being more than three years absent from India. The 
total number of members at the close of 1906, was thus 407 against 
357 in the preceding year. Of these 173 were Resident, 147 Non- 
Resident, 15 Foreign, 20 Life and 51 absent from India, and one 
Special Non-Subseri bin Member, ns will be seen from the follow- 


ing table, which also shows the fluctuntions in the number of 
Ordinary Members during the past six years :— 
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Among the Associate Members there has been one death, viz., 
Manlavi Abdul Hai, The number now stands at 12, leaving three 
vacancies to fill up. 


No members compounded for their subscriptions during the 
year, 


Indian Museum. 


During the year, there have been two vacancies amongst the 
Trustees caused by the retirement of Sir Alexander Pedler and 
the death of Mr. J. Macfarlane; Mr R. P. Ashton and Lt.-CoL D. C. 
Phillott were nppointed to fill them. “The other Trustees who 
represent the Society are :— 


G. W. Küchler, Esq., M.A. 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G S., F.R.S. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukbhopadhyaya, 
M.A.. D.L. 


Finance. 


The Accounts of the Society are shown in the A pendix under 
the usual heads. Statement No. 10 contains the B alance Sheet 
of the Society, and of the different funds administered through 
it. 

The credit balance of the Society at the close of the year 

was Ks. 1,79,519-3-3 against Rs. 1,93,143-1-9 in the preceding 
year, 
z The Budget for 1906 was estimated at the following 
figures :—Receipts Rs. 18,700; Expenditure Rs. 26,656 (Ordi- 
nary Rs. 18,683; Extraordinary Rs. 7,973). Besides — 
estimates of expenditure, it was stated in the last Annual Report 
that there wou la be a heavy expenditure on account of repairs and 
structural improvements in the Society's building. 

The actual receipts for the year, exclusive of entrance fees, 
have amounted to Rs. 23,687-1-0, or about Rs. 5,000 in excess of 
the estimate. The sum of Rs. 1,792 has been received as entrance 
fees, and of this the sum of Rs. 1,750 has been credited to the 
Reserve Fund, which now stands nt Rs. 1,52,950, The receipts 
have exceeded the estimate under the heads of ** Subscriptions," 
“Sale of Publications," *'' Interest," and '' Rent for Rooms," the 
increases being, respectively, Rs. 2,266-10-0, Rs. 2,162-15-9, 
Rs, 530-13-1 and Rs. 50, 

The Ordinary expenditure was estimated at Rs. 18,683, and 
the actual expenditure has been Rs. 19,717-14-11 or abont 
Rs. 1,000 in excess of the estimate, The expenditure has exceeded 
the estimate under the heads of “ Salaries,” “Commission.” 
"Stationery," “ Lights and Fans," “ Taxes,” “ Postage," “Freight” 
and “ Printing," and has been less than the estimate under the 
heads of “ Contingencies " and “ Insurance. “Salaries” have 
been higher owing to the Rie yment of grain compensation allowances, 
and to th e payment of a higher salary to one of the staff. “Taxes” 
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have been higher owing to the payment during the year of the 
taxes for the last quarter of the preceding year. The other 
increases, which are not large in any ease, have been due to the 
greater volume of work done during the year. 

The Extraordinary expenditure for the year was estimated 
at Rs. 7,973, the charges to be incurred under ten heads. Under 
these heads the expenditure has amounted to Hs. 8,656.2.5 or 
about Hs. 700 in excess of the estimate, The sum of Rs. 2,300 
was budgeted for printing the Journal and Proceedings and 
Memoirs during 1905, The sum of Rs, 2,875-2-0 has been spent 
under this head. The sum of Hs. 1,000 was budgeted for the 
new Library —— e, and the sum of Rs. 1,600 has been spent 
under this head. The sum of Rs. 288 was budgeted for picture 
rods, but hus not been spent. 

The sum of Rs, 7,758-3-9 has been spent on repairs to the 
Society's building. No definite amount was budgeted for under 
this head. The sum of Rs, 2,232-9-9 has been paid for printing 
the “ Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula. *' This was 
not budgeted for. There was a loss of Rs. 453-7-0 on Govern- 
ment paper sold during the year. 

The years expenditure has exceeded the receipts by Rs. 
15,231-4-10, and the Temporary Reserve has been drawn on to 
the extent of Rs. 11,600. he न Reserve now stands at 
Hs. 31,750 (face value), against Rs. 45,100 at the close of the 
prem year, the sum of Rs. 1,750, the amount credited to the 

ermanent Heserve out of receipts from entrance fees, having 
been transferred from Temporary Reserve. - 

The following sums were held at the close of the year on 
acconnt of the different funds administered through the Society :— 


Rs. As. P. 
Oriental Publication Fund  ... 2. HOSS 14 9 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund = e. 3,643 8 11 
Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund .. 1,985 8 9 
Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund .. ४400 O O 


Total ... 9,365 0 5 





The Bndget estimate of Receipts and idu _ for 
1907 has been fixed as follows :—Receipts Rs. 21,150, Expendi- 


ture, Rs. 20.675. 2,500 
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deducting from the latter the extraordina expenditure on 
" Repairs,” “Materials for a Flora of the M dm Peninsula," 
and * Library Catalogue." As last year was the second year in 
succession in which the Society's expenditure exceeded its Income, 
it has been necessary to estimate the expenditure on a reduced 
scale. Some of the items, however, show increases. ** Salaries " 
are Hs. 1,000 more, in view of the appointment of an Assistant 
for the Library, and the increased salaries payable to members of 


' the staff in terms of their agreements, “ Printing” is Ra. 300 


more, sheets printed in 1906 having still to be paid for. Amon 

the heads which show a decrease are Journal and Proceedings aa 
Memoirs, and * Books.” It is possible to budget for a smaller 
expenditure on Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs as fewer 
bills were outstanding at the close of 1906 than was the case 
a year ago. * Books" are Rs. 1,000 less. If the revenue comes 
in better than is expected, it will be possible, if necessary, to pass 
a supplementary estimate. “Lights and Fans,” “ Taxes,” ** Pos- 
tage" (as n set-off “Freight '" is higher), and * Contingencies” 
are less; nnd it is hoped it will be possible to keep the expen- 
diture within the estimate, 

Extraordinary Receipts and Expenditure have been fixed as 
follows : — Receipts, Ks. 1,200 ; Expenditure, Rs. 3,650, 

The item on the Receipt side is the sale proceeds of old beams 
and joists. The amonnt has already been received. 

Seven items appear under the head of Extraordinary Expen- 
diture, Rs. 1,255 have been budgeted for repairs to the Society's 
building, etc., Rs. 2,000 provided for the new Library Catalogue ; 
Rs. 255 for a Magic Lantern Installation, and Rs. 160 for the 
Society's subscription to the fund in honour of Professor De 
Goeje's services in the cause of Arabic learning. 

It should be possible to meet the excess of Extraordinary 
Expenditure over receipts out of the cash balance, and not to 
have recourse to a further sale of securities. 

The expenditure on the Royal Society's Catalo gue (including 
subscription sent to the Central Bureau) has been Rs. 6,268-14-4, 
while the —— ts under this heal from subscriptions received on 
behalf of the Central Bureau (including the grant of Rs. 1,000 
from the Government of India) have been Rs. 6,836-2-0. A sum 
of Rs. 5,494-4-4 has been remitted to the Central Bureau, and 


Rs, 628-8-10 is still due to them. ` 


On the 24th of April, the Honourable Mr. Justice Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya i Foe the Treasurership and Mr. J. A. Chap- 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1907. 
Receipts. 


1906. 1906. 1907. 
Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 


Rs. Rs. Hs. 
Subscriptions. one 8,000 10,267 9,000 
Sale of Publications — 800 2.963 2,000 
Interest on Investments IE 6,200 6,751 6,450 
Rent for Rooms ... w 600 650 600 
Government Allowances NE 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Miscellaneous ... = 100 76 100 














Extraordinary Recoipts. 
Building, 
Sale of old beams and joists at. E. 1.200 
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Extraordinary Expenditure. 


Library Catalogue iso 
Furniture € cdi 
Illumination yn 
Books den — 
Binding 


" Journal and Proceedings ° 
and ** Memoirs jee 
Printing * Haji Baba”... 


1906. 1906. 
Estimate. Actuals, 
Rs. Ra. 
1,000 1,600 
330 4-4 
100 94 
1.000 1,062 
500 244 
2.300 2,108 


1,794 


1,312 valued at £l 


Lantern 500 tts - 
Kenewnl of wiring for Elec- 
tric Lights and Fans for 
Automobile Association of | 
Bengal TUM 155 155 jes 


Picture Rods 285 ess ova 
Loss on Government Paper 
sold during the year ... ron 453 dys 
c Lantern Installation m ER 235 
म, see 5 55 7,758 — 
Building 
Arches ०३३ -— bam 450 
Iron pipes, bends, etc. = * 670 
undary wall - Š n 70 
Unfiltered water-supply 352 ud. 65 
Donation ie aes — 160 





Total ... 7,973 19,200 3,810 











Agencies. 

The cies are still in the hands of Messrs. Bernard Qua- 
ritch and Harrassowitz. 

The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceedings 
and Memoirs sent to Mr. Quaritch, during the year 1906 
99-8-8, and of the Bibliotheca Indica 1,142 
698-8, of which £54-1-4 and Rs. 143-8 worth have 


Twenty invoices of books purchased, and of publications of 
exchange, ved during the 


valued at 





been sold 
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Rs. 685-14 respectively, but the accounts submitted, representing 
these amounts, hare been returned for verification exit have not 
yet been received back. 

Library. 


The total number of volumes and parts of magazines added 
to the Library during the year was 2,507, of which 484 were 
—— and 2,023 presented or received in exchange for the 

ociet ys publications. 

The setting up in type of the new edition of the Society's 
Library Catalogue is completed. Mr. Hari Nath De is engaged 
in reading the proofs and passing the Catalogue through the press, 
and, before the close of the year, the Catalogue will be published. 

The examination of the Library for the purpose of binding all 
the books and periodicals in the Society and removing all the 
periodicals and reports to the ground floor of the building has not 
yet been completed. 

In continuation of the Council order, the Imperial Library 
has been allowed to borrow books and MSS. from the Society for 
the use of its readers until further notice. 

The Council approved the proposal of the Publication 
Committee to print the lists of new bouks added to the Library, 
twice yearly, instead of monthly, and to issue them separately, 
instead of with the Proceedings. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued Assistant Secretary and Lib- 
rarian throughout the year. 


Royal Society's Regional Bureau for India and Ceylon, 


By no means the least important work that the Society 
carries on is that of Regional Bureau for India and Ce yon in the 
reparation of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
his great scheme has ripened and is bearing good fruit. 
The Regional Bureau is now worked by a strengthened Committee 
of twenty-three of our members and has received, from the 
So of India, a welcome but necessary grant-in-aid of 
s. 1,000, ° 


Elliott Prize for Scientific ntific Research. 


... Phe subject. selected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the year 
1906. was Natural Science, and. pe e two essays have been received . 
m competition which have been re to the Trustees for report. 


id 
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Society’s Premises and Property. 


Messrs. Mackintosh Burn & Co. have substituted steel joists 
for all the wooden beams on the ground floor. The proposed 
thorough repairs and structural improvements in the building 
have been postponed for the present, but repairs to cracks in the 
walls of the main building caused by changing the beams, and 
removing earthen roof-spouts and substituting iron pipes have 
been sanctioned. 

At the request of the Calcutta Corporation, certain altera- 
tions, in connection with re-modelling the outside latrine arrange- 
ments for the meninl servants, have been carried ont. 

In order to make the Society's General Meetings more in- 
teresting, a lantern has been purchased which will be worked by 
electricity. 

Exchange of Publications. 


During 1906 the Council accepted thirteen applications for 
exchange of publications, riz : (1) From the Austra lian Museum, 
Sydney, the Society's Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs in 
exchange of their Records. (2) From the Editor of the Journal of 
Tropical Veterinary Science, Lahore, the Society's Journal nnd 
Proceedings aud Memoirs for his Journal. (3) From the Director 
of “ Anthropos," (Mödling, Austria), the Society's Journal and 
Proceedings and Memoirs for his Periodical. (4) From the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, St. Louis, the Society's Journal and Proceedings 
for their Reports. (5) From the Editor of * Dr. A. Petermann's 
Gecaraphinchs Mitheilungen," ( Goth»), the Society's Journal and 
Proceedings and Memoirs for his Periodical. (6) From the Faraday 
Society, London, the Society's Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs 
for their Transactions. (7) From the Universitats-Bibliothek in 
Basel, the Society's Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs for their 
Verhandlungen. (8) From École Spéciale des Langues Orientales 
vivantes, Paris, the Society's Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs 
for the publication of their School. (9) From the Mining and 
Geological Institute of India, the Society's Journal and Proceedings 
and Memoirs for their Transactions. (10) From the Queen's 
College, Belfast, the Society's Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs 
for the publications of their College. (11) From the United States 
National Museum, Washington, the Society's Journal and Proceed- 
ings and Memoirs for the publication of the Museum. (12) From 
the Königliche Gesellschaft fiir Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, the 
Society's Jowrna! and Proceedings and Memoirs for their Nachrich- 
ten. (13) From the University of California, the Society's Journal 
and Proceedings and Memoirs for the publications of the Univer- 


sity. X 
| Publications, 
NE S rv There were publ ished during epe! enr thirteen numbers of 
. the Journal and . क کک‎ Journal Proceedings Nos. 9 to 10 


d dt 
|. . — and Extra Number of 1905 and Journal and Proceedings Nos. 1 to 10 
|J  — 1906) containing 1,106 pages and 11 plates, ` 
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Of the Memoirs fourteen nnmbers were published ( Vol, 1., 
Nos. 6, 8 to 19 and Supplement I.) containing 350 pages and 
14 plates. 

The Numismatic — No. 6 has been published in the 
Journal and Proceedinys, Vol. L, No. 10 of 1905, under the editor- 
ship of the Numismntic Secretary. 

There were also published the Index to Journal and Proceed- 
ings, N.S. Vol. T,and a reprint of the Rules of the Society together 
with revised regulations regarding the submission of communica- 
tions drawn up by the Sub-Committee appointed for the purpose. 

The size of the volume of the Journal and Proceedings from 
1906 has been changed from demy octavo toro ve octavo, and, from 
the present year, 500 vi. peer of each issue of the Journal and Pro- 
ceedings and Memoirs will be printed instead of 700. 

The exchange copies of the Society's publications are now 
forwarded to the various Societies, कट , through the Society's 
London and Continental Agents instead of by post. 

In February 1906, Mr. J. Macfarlane resigned the General 
Secretaryship and Lient-Col. D. C. Phillott was appointed in 
his place. Dr. E. D. Ross, the Philological Secretary, was absent 
from Caleutta for seven months, when Mahamahopadh yay n 
Haraprasad Shastri carried on the duties and edited t he Philo- 
logical Section of the Journal. ‘Che Coin Cabinet was in charge 
of Mr. H. Nelson Wright for the first two months of the year, 
and, for the remainder, by Mr. R. Burn, who also reported on all 
Treasure Trove Coins sent to the Society. VEN म 71825 57 A sya 
Haraprasad Sastri was in charge of Bibliotheca Indica and the 
work of collecting Sanskrit Manuscripts. Dr. E. D. Ross was 
in charge of the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. The 
Natural History Section of the Journsl was edited by Mr. 
1. H. Burkill and the Anthropolo gical Section by Dr. Ñ. An- 
nandale. A new section, called the * Medical Section," was 
added to the Society, and Major F. P. Maynard, I M.S., was 
appointed its Secretary, 


Philology, etc. 


The only historical papers in the Memoirs are those on the 
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Kamtapur, by Husen Shah of Bengal. Babu Jadu Nath Sarkar 
has written two papers, one on the revenue regulations of 
Aurangzeb and the other on Shaista Khan. In the former paper 
he has translated two rare farmans of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
obtained in a Persian MS. in the Berlin Royal Library. The 
second paper has been mainly based on the Bodleian Library 
MS. of the continuation of Shihabuddin Talesh’s Fathiyyah-i- 
ibriyyah. The paper gives an analysis of the continuation 
and a history of Shaista Khan's civil administration. Babu 
Rakhal Das Banerji writes an account of the Gurpa Hill in 
the District of Gaya, which he attempts to identify with the 
Kukkutapadagiri of the Buddhists. The rock and the pillar 
inscriptions of Asoka contain many references to animals. Babu 
Monmoban Chakravarti, in a paper in the Memoirs, has at- 
tempted to identify these animals. The Umga Hill inscription 
deciphered by Babu Parameshwar Doyal give the history of 
a local dynasty in the 13th and the 14th century in the 
southern portion of the Gaya district. The information sup- 
pon by this inscription corroborates that given by Captain 

ittoe in the Journal of the Asiatic Society in the year 01547. 
Babu Monmohan Chakravarti has also written two other papers, 
one on the poet Dhoika who flourished at the court of the 
last Hindu king of Bengal, Lakshmanasena, and the other on the 
Sanskrit Literature of Bengal during the Sena Kings. In a 
paper entitled “Some notes on the  Mahipala inscription 
of Sarnath," Mr. Venis controveris the meanings ascribed 
to some of the words in the inscription by Mr. J. Ph. Vogel. 
Especially valuable are contributions made to the Journal and 
Memoirs during the past year by Lt. Col. D. C. Phillott, dealing 
with the spoken language of Persia. The study of Persian 
dialects is a subject which is daily receiving more attention from 
European scholars, and Col. Phillott’s papers—such as “Some 
Street Cries collected in Persia,” “ So;ne Persian Riddles col- 
lected from dervishes in the South of Persia," * Persian Saws 
and Proverbs," and “ Sowe Current Persian Tales " must prove of 
the utmost value and interest to all students of modern Persian 
as well as to students of Indian Philology. The articles must 
also be of considerable interest to folklorists and anthropologists. 
Col. Phillott aleo published with the efficient aid of Mr. Azoo 
a set of stories in the dialect of Hazramaut, forming a valuable 
addition to a subject which has received the attention of eminent 
Arabic scholars in Europe It is a matter for congratulation 
that we find such a marked revival in our publications of 
interest im the languages of Islam, which, in comparison with 
Sanskrit, have been sadly neglected in recent years. Among 
the papers contributed during the year on Tibetan Litera- 
ture, mention may be made of two read by — — n- 
dhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana on °“ Dign age. and his 
Pramanasamuceaya " and “ Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet” 


in which he has noticed twenty-five Buddhist Sanskrit works to 


. Logic. These works are valuable, as they form connecting links 
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between ancient Hindu Logic of the pre-Christian cra and the 
modern schools of Logic. Hat Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur. 
C.LE., in his paper on * The Origin of mankind according to 
the Lamaic mythology,” traces the origin of men from the fallen 
angels who used to live on contemplation, bat, having acquired un 
appetite for animal food, were gradually divided into distinct 
classes. The Rev. A. H. Francke in his Memoir on * The Dards 
at Khalntse on Western Tibet,” shows that Khalatse had been n 
Dard colony before it was conquered and made into a Tibetan 
village by the West Tibetan King of Ladak about 1150 a.p. The 
curions beliefs and customs of the Tibetans of the present day are 
illustrated in the paper on the * Tibetan Almanac” by Mahamaho- 
pndhyayn Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, MA. The curiosity 
aroused in Tibetan matters by the British Mission to Tibet of 
1903-04 has brought forth several interesting papers auch as the 
Memoir on * A cup-mark inscription" and the paper on “ An old 
form of elective Government in the Chambi Valley ” by Mr. E. H. G. 
Walsh, I.C.S., and also the paper on “ Gyantse Rock Inscri n 4 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. Mr. Walsh, 
who visited the Chumbi Valley, in connection with the Tibet Mis- 
sion, discovers cup-mark inscriptions in a part of the world in which 
they have not hitherto been known to exist. In his second paper, 
Mr. Walsh attempts to prove that, in ancient times, the ch umbi 
Valley formed practically nn independent republic, whose leader 
derived his authority from the presiding deity of the place, and 
that the people of the valley, called the Tromowas, do not belong 
to the same stock as the Tibetans. Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana’s paper on the * Gyantse Rock Inscrip- 
tion is compiled from an inscription on a piece of rock brought 
from the Gyantse Jong hy the late Tibet Mission. It describes 
Gyantse as a splendid deminion and gives some account of its 
King Choigyal-rab-ten, who founded the fort and monastery there 
in the 14th century A.D. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Ross, the Council has sanctioned 
ten gninens to the fund that is being raised in honour of Professor 
M J. De Goeje for his brilliant services in the cause of Arabic 
learning. 


Natural History, etc. 


The Society has exhibited renewed vigour as regards zoology 
during theyenr. This has been owing to twocauses, firstly, that seve- 
ral distinguished anthorities in Europe have allowed their papers to 
be printed in the Society's Journal, and, secondly, that the intimate 
relations which have always existed between the Society and the 
Indian Museum have been fally maintained. Ont of twenty-nine ` 
zoological papers geal Memo in the Journal twenty-three (as well 






asthe three zoological Memoirs issued) have either been the result 
of work done in the Museum or else have dealt with specimens in 
the Museum ; three ह an ical papers have been contributed by our 
institution, and only one by a native of India. This means to say 
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that the zoological work of the Society is very largely in the hands 

of professional and official zoologists who may, nt any time, be 

called upon to publish their researches departmentally. In India, 

where there are so few professional zoologists, this state of affairs 

Is not satisfactory as it would be in Europe or American, where 

every university and biological institution has its zoological staff, 

and it is quite possible that the Society will be obliged to fall back, 

hs far as this branch of its activities is concerned, on amateur sup- 

port in the future. The majority of the papers published during 

the year have dealt with Indian representative of group of animals 

little studied in India hitherto. Dr von Linstow of Gottingen 

has written several short papers on parasitic worms (two of which 

represent new genera) sent him by the Indian Muxeuam; Mr. G. 

A. Boulenger, F.R.S.. and Mr. Tate Regan, both of the British 

Museum, have described new frogs and fishes from the same source ; 

Mr. M. Burr has annotated n collection of earwigs belonging to 

the Museum and Mr. R. Gurney one of Entomostracous 
Crustacea; Mr. C. A. Paiva, Assistant tothe Museum, has written 

notes on other families of insects, and Captain F. Wall. 1.M S.. 

has published a descriptive Catalogue of the sea-snakes in the 
Collection, Mr. A. T. Aiyar, an assistant in the Pusa Agricultural 

Institute. having also contributed bionomical notes on the same 

^ group. Dr. H. Mann has worked ont the varying numerical pro- 
portions of the sexes, under different conditions, in the cases of the 

" Mosquito Blight" of ten. Dr. N. Annandale, offg. Superinten- 

dent of the Indian Museum, has contributed to the Journal a 

series of short papers and one longer one on investigations concern- 

ing the freshwaters of India, especially the Calcutta tanks, ns well 

asa Memoir on the fauna of n desert tract in Southern India, 

while Lient. Col. D. C. Phillott bas commenced a series of notes 

dealing with the animals and birds used in hunting in the East. 

Thirteen botanical papers have been read before the Society 

during the year, and two botanical exhibits made in addition. By 

the date of the Annual Meeting all the thirteen p»pers will have 

been published, Among these ‘papers and exhibits is one by Mr. 

Jogesh Chandra Ray on the Hindu method of manufacturing Rice 

spirit, which adds to our knowledge of fermentation by means of 
mould-fongi. From an examination of the wort taken at different 

seasons the author prepared tables giving the yield of alcohol 

nnd volatile acids, and concluded by summarising the best 

E. conditions under which rice fermentation may be conducted in 
(od this country. Mr. Hooper's two contributions turn on industrial 
* uses of plants; one call attention to the use of a wild Indian Nut- 
` meg for the manufacture of candles, the other to the use of a vege- 
|» table pulp for the making of vessels for holding water, ghi, etc. 
= A contribution by Mr. L H. Burkill discusses cases of the 
1 parasitism of one mistletoe upon another. Three of the remain- 
eni T A popor deal with flower-fertilisation, nmong which is one 
upon the flower of the Jute plant—a part of investigations 
e rogress in India for the improvement of the Jute crop. 
Lastly, there are seven papers on Systematic Botany, two of 
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them being by Captain A. T. Gage and two of them coming to 
the Society from England: together they add to the flora of 
British India 17 species, to the flora of Thibet 9 species, to the 
flora of China 12 species and to tie flora of Japan 2 species. 
Our contributors across the sea were Dr. O, Stapf of Kew 
and Mr. Spencer Moore of the British Museum of Natural 
History, South Kensington, Under the section of Chemistry 
three papers have been contributed by members. In n paper 
on Silver dioxide and silver peroxynite, Prof. E. R. Watson, of 
Sibpur, deals with the composition of the black crystalline 
substance found at the anode during the electrolysis of aqueous 
solutions of silver nitrate. “The author explains the formation 
of the compound and E analyses of the salt obtained under 
varying conditions. The milk of the Indian buffalo has also been 
the subject of an investigation by Prof. Watson. The nature of 
the milk-sugar and the constitution of the butter-fat were the 
main points of the enquiry, and the results are not only of 
importance to scientific agriculture, but will enable the analyst, 
in future, to differentiate between buffalos and cow's milk. The 
third paper is that of Mr. J. C. Hay, mentioned above. In the 
Memoirs an article has appeared on the remarkable habit of earth- 
eating in India, written by Messrs. Hooper and Mann. Although 
this subject is ofanthropological interest, the authors have taken th e 
trouble to chemically analyse thirty-two samples of the material 
usually resorted to by mud-enters in all parts of the country. The 
specimens were all of mineral origin and contained large quanti- 
ties of silica, and were, as a consequence, devoid of the usual ele- 
ments of nutrition found in ordinary human food. 

At the suggestion of Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., a new section, 
called the “ Medical Section," was added to the Society, and Major 
F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., was appointed its Secretary. The reason 
for the addition is that Medical Members have no orga nization 
permitting their meeting to discuss subjects of special medical 
— The recommendations approved by the Council are ne 
ollows : — 


1. * That there be created a new section to be called the 
* Medical Section.’ 

2. “That a sectional Secretary be appointed by the Council 
under Rule 51, who shall be an ex-officio member of 
the Publication Committee. 


3. " That all business connected with papers of the Medical 
Section be submitted, in the Sisk aro to the Pub- 


lication Committee. 
4. “That pa 


he 
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Anthropology, otc. 


A. considerable number of ethnographical papers has been 
published in the Journal and the Memoirs of the Society, The 
majority have been primarily of local interest and there is unfor- 
tunately still a tendency, so far as the Society is concerned, to 
regard all branches of authropolo except the purely physical, 
which has not been represented dates the year, as being within 
the range of intelligent observation unattended by library re- 
search, It is impossible for the Secretary to scrutinize every 
detail in every paper submitted to him, and it is undesirable that 
he should do so; but it is to be feared that much of the material 
published by the Society is not new in the sense of being hitherto 
unpublished ; not because the authors are conscious plagiarists, 
but because they take it for granted that they are the firat workers 
in the fields they exploit. Little عن‎ we know of Indian anthro- 
pology, repetition of authentic observation tends to obscure rather 
than to elucidate the points at issue. If anthropology is a science, 
it is just as impossible to write a scientific ethnozraphical paper 
without previous study as it would be to write one on chemistry 
or botany. These remarks fortunately do not refer to all the 
papers issued recently by the Society, for, in some few, a wider 
survey has been taken than is in the immediate sight of a man 
whose knowledge is merely local, but it would be invidious to 
single out individual instances. The project referred to in last 
year’s report of issuing figures and descriptions of Indian and 
other weapons, implements and the like, has so far borne fruit 
that a short supplement to the Memoirs has been issued with 
three plates, and another is in the press; but the stress of official 
work has prevented the Anthropological Secretary from paying 
as much attention to the matter as he would have wished, and no 
other member of the Society, except the Reporter on Economic 
Products, our Natural History Secretary, has as yet shown any 
interest in the matter. 


Coins, 


During 1906 the number of coins presented to the Society was 
7 gold, 74 silver and 10 copper, which may be briefly classified as 
shown below :— 





MOM A 

Mediæval India — seen n coins dis + 

South Indian ashe 1 

Independent Bengal ... Rukn-ud-din Kaikaus ... 1 

Bahmani es Taj-ad-din Firoz Ex 1 

Malwa + 
Sass Shahi ... Abdullah (zana) Shah 3 
ughal e Akbar ७०७ ane 2 4 
Shah Jahan Sv 12 1 

Murad Bakhsh — 1 





Carried over AP 1 25 8 
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VR E 
Brought forward Wu 1 25 8 
Mughal—contd. Aurangzeb — | c 12 . 1 
Shah Alam Bahadur 1 2 
Farrakh Siyar 2 
Jahandar ... 1 
Muhammad Shah 1 8 
Alamgir Ii 5s 1 4 
Ahmad Shah Bahadur In 
Shah Alam 11 * 1 2 
Doubtful Mughal 255 1 
Hyderabad Vos 1 
Sikh T i 12 
Ottoman Sultans ... Murad III ats 1 
7 7+ 10 


The most important of these is n gold coin of Aurangzeb of 
the Zafarabad mint, which appears to be unpublished. The 
copper coins of the last Qutb Shahi ruler, thongh said to be 
common, have not been fully described. 

The post of Numismatic Secretary was held, for the first two 
months of the year, by Mr. Nelson Wright, and, for the remainder, 
by Mr. R. Burn. The number of coins examined as Treasure 
Trove was 8,060, and with the exception of a few cases, which had 
not been disposed of before the appointment of a special Numis- 
matic Secretary, this branch of the Society's work is now up to 
date. Notes have been kept of the more important finds, and 
will be published in the Numismatic Sapplement to the Journal. 


Bibliotheca Indica, 

Want of fands prevented the publications of even normal 
number of fasciculi during the year under review. While 42 
numbers were issued in 1904, 36 in 1905, only 14 have been issued 
— the year under review. "n | 

The activity of previous years has been followed by the inacti- 

Ñ o new work has been commenced. 


Brahmana by Acharya Satyavrata Sam«srami, with Sayaracarya’s 
o RES four volumes. The three fasc. issued — the 
year under review contain the preface to the whole work. It is not 


Rigveda. All that could be possibl 
been done, and the Government of 
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The Council approved new rules for rerounerating Editors and 
Translators in the Bibliotheca Indica framed by the Philological 
Committee. 

Under Council order, the copyright of a number of Biblio- 
theca Indica was registered, 


Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts. 


A Catalogue of palm leaf and selected paper manuseripts, 
belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, was published by 
the Asintic Society of Bengal in 1905. In 1906, Sir Andrew 
Fraser, ns President of the Society, presented copies of the 
work to the Nepal Durbar. The Durbar has responded to this 
act of courtesy by sending a list of new collections in its 
library. The Counoil of the Asiatic Society of Bengal have 
resolved to publish this list as an appendix to the 3rd 
volume of the Notices of Sanskrit MSS. about to be issued. 
The new collection at Nepal contains the names of some unique 
MSS, An examination of this by an expert would be of great 
value. During the year under review there has been printed, and 
all but published, à volume of Notices of Sanskrit MS Pi containing 
descriptions of 366 MSS. examined, mostly in Benares and Behar. 
Some very rare works of the Madhvya sect have been described, 
but the most noticeable feature of the volume consists of the 
notices of a large number of Jaina MSS. The number of MSS. 
acquired during the year is 96. Of these the Muktaveli Prakash, 
a work on Nyaya, is unique. The Sudarsana Sataka is known 
only by name. A large portion of the Sabdanushasana Vritti, 
by the Jaina Pandit Hemachandra of the 12th century, with some 
of its subsidiary works, has been acquired. A medical work 
entitled Bhishakchakrachittotsava known from Koashinath's list 
has been purchased. The search for Sanskrit MSS. in Bengal is 
being kept up with its former vigour. Professor Hillebrandt of 
Breslau writing under date, 2nd December, 1906, congratulates 
Shastri, who is in charge, on his successful work. 

A re —— on the search of Sanskrit MSS for the years 1801— 
1902 to 1 06 was submitted to the Government of Bengal, and, 
in reply, the Government has sanctioned the continuance of the 
annual grant of Rs. 3,200, in aid of the operation in search of 
Sanskrit MSS. in Bengal, for a further period of five years from 
18th April 1906. 










° Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. . 
pie ç During the year under review, the search has been conducted 
by Dr. Ross, and many 
the collection of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. The total 








ह t featnre of the recent. E meos 
O works dealing with the 
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traditions and law, by such old and modern authors as Ibn Bab- 
waih, Ibn Talus, Mir Báqir Damad and Muhammad Bágir Majlisi. 
Many ofthese manuscripts represent works of क importance in 
the history of Muhammadan dogma, which have hitherto been 
unknown to scholars. “he oldest manuscript in point of date, 
which had recently been purchased, is the Musir al bhirám as Så- 
kpi ila asbraf al amákni by Ibn Vowzi: this bears the date of A.H. 
578 (A.D. 1182). About 50 MSS. date between the 13th and 16th 
centuries of our era. Eleven of them are autograph copies, among 
which may be cited the following: Qiyám al Layi, by Abul * Abbas 
Ahmad bin’ Ali al-Magrizi (died A.H. 845, A.D. 1442) dated 
A.H. 807 A.D. 1404, and Aswiqalashwag fi masári* al ushsháq by 
Bushán ud Din Abul Hasan Ibrahim bin ‘amar al Biqá'i ash-Shafi*i 
(died A.H. 885, A.D. 1480) which is dated A.H. 824 (A.D. 1421). 
In rcsponse to an application made by the pon » the Govern- 
ment of India has agreed to place at the immediate disposal of 
the Society the sum of Rs. 5,000 for the purchase of Arabic and 
Persian MSS. imstead of in the fifth year of the grant. The 
second annual report for the official year 1905-06 was submitted 
to Government and published in the Proceedings for April 1906. 


Bardic Chronicles. 


The work of instituting a search for MSS. of Rajput and 
other Bardic Chronicles and making a preliminary survey, for 
which the Government of India has granted a sum of Rs. 2,400 
for the first year, has not yet begun, The — i-pracharini 
Sabha has been asked ifit is willing to undertake the work under 
the supervision of Major C. B. Bald ock, 44th Marwara Infantry. 


— — ६ ४ — — 


The Report having been rend, and some copies having been 
distributed, His Honour Sir Andrew Fraser, K.C.S.L, President 
of the Society, delivered the following Address. 


Annual Address, 1908. 


I desire first of all to thank you very heartily for the honour 
which you conferred u pos me two years ago in electing me to be 
the President of the ped . The hfe of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Ben gal is undoubtedly one full of occupation; and it is 
not a life which can be characterised to any extent by the exalted 
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responsible and onerous. It has not been easy, therefore, for me 
to give that attention which I should have liked to have given 
to the work of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I have been able 
to attend with pleasure and. profit a good number of the meet- 
ings ; but I have mot been able to do, either in this respect or 
in some other respects, what I should have liked to have done. 
I war courteously invited the other day to remain, in some 
capacity or other, an officer of the Society ; but I have felt it my 
duty to decline that further honour, not because I have no in- 
terest in the work of the Society, but because my interest in it 
is too real to allow me to sacrifice it to my own gratification. 
There are others who can better perform the duties nttaching to 
office in connection with this Society; and I am T willing to 
leave the hononr as well as the work to them; and 4 trust zh at 
my interest in the Society's welfare will not be considered the 
less on that account. I remain a member of the Society; and if 
at any time I can show my interest in its concerns, I trust that 
you will command me. Again I thank you for the honour confer- 
red on me in bestowing on me the office which I have this 
evening to vacate. Although I cannot claim to have discharged 
its duties even in any degree to my own satisfaction, yet I shall 
always look back upon my tenure of this office with pride and 
pleasure, and with a sense of gratitude for the consideration 
shown to me by the members of the Society. 

Last year I was unable to be present at the Annual Meeting 
owing to my absence from Calcutta on a tour in Bihar with His 
Exce ।1 the Viceroy. As you are aware, the rules of the 
Society have fixed the date of the Annual Meeting; and it was 
impossible for me to be present in Caleutta on that date. My 
learned friend, the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Ashutosh Mukerji, kindly 
took my place and delivered the annual address. I am in one 
respect not quite so happy this year. Last year the first 
Wednesdny in February found me in restful and hopeful expecta- 
tion of reading the interesting and able address which was being 
delivered on my behalf in C»^lcutta. This year I have to speak 
for myself. I do not, however, intend to detain you with a 
P long address. "There has now been in existence for several yenrs 

an excellent arrangement, that the report should be prepared by 
a the Secretaries o T each section who are well fit to explain 
what has been done in the various departments of the Society's 
work. "This relieves the President of the serious responsibility 
of ——— to expound to experts in the various branches 
E of the work of the Society, matters in respect of at least many 
4 5 of which he must, under the most favourable circumstances, be 
ñ only an amateur. 
NP. ly take full 
UM 1.5 | vel y 























Beost ies of sections has bee pices before you, and is in your 
hands. I shall leave it to speak for itself. | 
The report records the death of fonr Ordinary Members and 
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one Associate, Oneof these, Mr. J. Macfarlane, was the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society. As Librarian of the Imperial Library, 
Mr Macfarlane had shown an unfailing courtesy, « deep interest 
in his work, a sense of duty and a desire to help the public in 
every way possible, which had earned for him widespread popu- 
larity. In this Society also, as Secretary, he hid shown himself 
most painstaking and considerate; he did good work for us; 
and his advice in regard to library matters was especially valu- 
able, T nm sure, gentlemen, that you would desire me to give 
expression to our great regret at Mr. Macfarlane’s early death, 
and our deep sympathy with his young wife in her sore bereave- 
ment. 

| congratulate the Society on the marked increase in ita 
membershi P during the last two years, In 1901 the total 
number of paying members was 269. In 1904 it was 276; 
during the same period the non-paying membership rose from 59 
to 67. In 1905 the paying membership had risen to 283, and in 
1906 to 335—the total membership having risen from 343 in 
1904 to 407 in 1906, the net »etual incresse during the year 1906 
itself being 50 members. This is surely very satisfictory. At 
the same time I cannot help feeling that there are men who 
ought to be members of this Society ond are not. A very large 
number of those who come to India or who are employed in this 
country, are educated men who ought to beinterested insuchsubjecta 
as engage the attention of this Society. More than that, their 
work is of such a character that it would be greatly improved if 
they gave themselves to the study of such subjects. 

Take for example my own service. Surely a member of 
that service may be expected to be deeply interested in the differ- 
entiation of races, nnd in the study of their languages, of their 
history and antiquities, and even more of their present customs 
and characteristics. Surely such study must be of the greatest 
interest; and surely it would be of great profit to any man of 
education destined either for judicial or executive work in this 
country. I most certainly do not think that proficiency in Indian 
languages alone ought to be regarded ns an adequate claim to 
advancement in the public service. x is n serious blunder to 
promote men with a turn for study and a facility for passing ex- 
aminntions to situations for which they are otherwise unfit But 
I most certainly do think that a knowledge of the langunge of the 
people is essential for that free intercourse with them by which 
alone can be si Ei quired that knowledge of their customs, charac- 
teristics and feelings, the importance of which cannot be over- 
stated. We hear a great denl at the present time about the 
power of sympnthy in government and in the intercourse between 
races. I believe thit power to be incsleul4ble. But sympath y» 
if a quality of the heart. is also an attribute of the min 
It is nt lesst partly informed, To put myself in another's place, 
and so to be in a position to trent him ns I should like to be 
treated if in his pes: I must understand him. I must know 
something about his history, about his environment, about what 
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he is. Anything that advances this knowledge is worth encour- 
aging. 

I am bound to say therefore that it is somewhat disappoint- 
ing to find that the Asiatic Society of Bengal has enrolled among 
its members so few officers of my own and other services. It is 
a great pleasure to me to find among the members several of my 
own officers in the Imperial and Provincial Services, and to find 
that some of these are doing: work which is noticed in our reports, 
But they are far too few. I think that it is not altogether the 
fault of the officers themselves. I think it is partly due to the 
fact that the Society does not sufficiently mnke itself known. 
I am inclined to think that the enlisting of a large number of 
enthusiastic workmen in the various branches of Indian work as 
members of this Society is an object well wo th aiming at. It 
would not only be an advantage to the Society, and perhaps it 
might not always be even an unmixed advantage; but it would 
certainly be a great advantage to such enthusiast:c workers them- 
selves to belong to a Society bke this. Now I know from my 
own experience that a young man may come to this country very 
anxious indeed to learn something nhout the people he meets, 
the places he works in, and the things he sees. When he is 
young and fresh to the country, if he is also enthusiastic, he 
marks and notices the x ems features of the life aud surroundings 

t. 
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men, And 1 am quite prepared to admit that the Secretary in 
this department cannot be expected to scrutinise every detail in 
the papers submitted to him, and that it is not desirable that he 
should do so. But I am sure that the influence of this Society 
ought to be used to encourage such work, and that such encour- 
agement would be of enormous advantage to the students them- 
selves. At the same time I think that a great deal of interest- 
ing and even valuable material is lost, because the interest of 
men in the interior is not enlisted by this Society on behalf of 
scientific research, I think it might be possible to do something 
in this direction. 

It seems to me thnt it might be possible for the Government 
aud this Society to co-operate in regard to this matter. It will 
undoubtedly be admitted that it is the interest of the Society to 
encourage observation and research, to make some effort to direct 
and stimulate any man of in 4 uisitive and uisitive mind in the 
pursuit of such knowledge as I have indicated . 16 is not less in 
the interest of Government. Knowledge of this kind acquired 
by pe sonal intercourse with the people, assisted bey study of 
the literature on the subject, would be of great benefit to our 
officers. 

I confess that it is a cause of great regret to me to find that 
the study of the vernacular and the cultivation of intimate per- 
sonal relations with the people of the country seem to be less 
common and effective now t hon formerly. I certninly do mot 
expect to find at the present time the widespread enthusiasm 
about the acquisition of knowledge on Indian subjects which we 
had in the olden days. Circumstances have very greatly changed. 
The Indian world is not so stran ge and unknown a world as it 
was. There are still features and characteristics of Indian life 
ns strange as ever; but they are not so obtrusive and so near 
the surface ns m used to be. We have brought a great deal 
of the life of the West to the East. There are many men who 
spend a lifetime in India and 7 know as little of what is purely 
oriental as if they had lived all their time in London. The fact 
that this is possible decreases the sense of necessity of acquiring 
a real knowledge of the people. 3: 

If one talks of carrying on the business of a Local Board iu 
vernacular, he is told at once that, C yum. h some of the Indinn 
gentlemen who are members of the Bos would no doubt under- 
stand the business better if it were carried on in vernacular, the 
नय ority would probably regard it as anything but a compliment 
to be asked to conduct it in any language but Eng hsh. A 
fact like that explains how the لبود‎ ay be or — — the verna- 
cular is not =o strongly felt now as it once was. When I came 
to the conntry we had to conduct our municipal work in verna- 
cular: few young Assistanta could do it now. And this is only 
one instance of the operation of forces which affect the whole life 
of the country. In regard to customs and manners it is ve 
much the same. We may desire to show respect to the old 
customs; but we find perhaps that the man whose customs we 
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desire to respect wonuld rather that we would show him our own 
so that he might adopt them. 

I believe no doubt that there are other causes at work. 
Men perhaps stand more aloof owing to the ह लत अमवाल of mere 
officialism. They know less of the people, nuse they are so 
much confined to their offices, They have also been brought by 
the improvement of communication too near England to settle 
down in India among the people as they used to do. Again, on 
the one hand they have in India their English home and their 
English club; and on the other hand the Indians nearest to them 
have acquired the English language and much of the English 
way of thinking and of English manners. All these causes and 
many others undoubtedly tend to what I believe to be a fact, 
namely that there is less knowledge of the vernaculars and of the 
customs of the people on the part of our officers than there used 
to be. But I believe that perhaps the principal cause is, that in 
the ordinary work of the Government official he has to do with 
a class of people who, by their education and training, have, as 
far as at least their outer life is concerned, drawn much nearer 
to the West. It is possible to get through one's office work 
without much knowledge of either the language or customs 
of the people. All the same (however one may explain these 
facts) it remains trne that, as far as the great body of the peo- 
ple are concerned, you cannot get into close touch with men with- 
outa knowledge of the vernacular and a knowledge of their 
customs and characteristics which personal intercourse accom- 
panied by intelligent study alone will give. I think that it 
would be well worth while for Government to co-operate with 
this Society in endeavouring to encourage such knowledge. 

The consequences of ignorance of or indifference to the cus- 
toms of the people have often in our history been most serious. 
We in Bengal know how ignorance of Santhal history and 
customs led to great disaster Only the other day I found in 
Ranchi that a complete indifference to the customs of the Mundas 
was leading to universal discontent among them. It was not 
until the Judicial Commissioner (an officer whose high legal 
reputation made it safe for him to express a belief in equity) 
secnred the co-operntion of the Courts with the Settlement 
Department in the endeavour to ascertain these customs, that the 
people began to get their rights. These extreme cases are only 
very clear illustrations of what goes on everywhere. Ignorance 
of the peo ple, wherever it exists among judicial and executive 
officers, sto misunderstanding and wrong. I feel that it is 
the interest of Government to encourage among its officers such 
work as is done by this Society. | 

I do not propose at the present time to show how this might 
FR done. But I think that it might be possible to work out 
a practical scheme for doing something in this direction. The 


Society has now one or two members at least in most parts not 
only of this province but also of those other provinces which 


might reasonably be influenced by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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Government has at the time officers engaged in such enquiries 
and researches as are within the scope of this Society. We have 
educational officers engaged in the study of the languages of India, 
archeological officers engaged in the study of its antiquities. 
scientific officers concerned in its natural history. —' and 
cognate subjects, Superintendents of Et hnography concerned with 
Anthropology, and the like. Now, if some of these were enlisted 
as members of the Society. they might become, as it were, ngents 
to assist the Society in directing and encouraging research among 
enthusiastic officers of enquiring mind, who might be recruited 
young to our membership. I shonld be very glad, if it were 

p to devise some system for improvement in this respect. 
f the Society wenld appoint à Committee to consider the matter 
it would no doubt find some of its members in the service of the 
Government of India, like my distinguished friend Sir Herbert 
Risley, ready to represent Government on such a Committee; 
and there might perhaps be some definite and appreciable result. 
I should like to see many of our officers enlisted as members of 
the Society, and some arrangement made to give them local 
guidance in their researches. 

What 1 have said has been mainly concerned with my own 
service and with European officers. This is due to the fact that 
one speaks best of what he knows best. But I am far from 
confining my observations to my own service or to my own 
race, Any one who has studied the subject knows that my 
remarks are of the widest application. The evil resulting 
from ignorance of the people in those who work among them 
is as much seen among other services and occupations as in my 
service; and it is seen among Indians as wel as among Euro- 
peans. In the Ranchi case, to which I have just referred, the 
officers who ignored the customs of the Mundas were for the most 
part Indians. ‘There are many Indian gentlemen who might be 
enconraged in the course of their duties, whether ofticial or non- 
official. to take np some interesting subject of enquiry and 
research in regard to their own people and their own country. I 
believe that this is very desirable. There are causes in operation 
which tend to prevent men from devoting themselves to such 
researches and anything that can be done to encourage them to 
overcome the operation of these obstructive forces would be of 
great advantage. 

Gentlemen, I have said that I shall leave the report of the 
year's work to sprek for itself. I bave already occupied your 
time as long as I ought to do; and I do vot think that there is 
anything to be gained by my endeavouring to say over agin 
what the report has sni x briefly enough but clearly and much 
better than I can say it, under each section of the Society's 
work. congratulate the Society on a fair record of work; I 
congratulate you on the formation of a medical section during 
the year; 1 con panes you also, on the whole, on the financial 
position; and there is one thing which has struck me in connec- 
tion with what I have seen of the work of the Society during my 
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two years of office upon which I congratulate you still more, 
that is the earnestness and zeal which characterises your office 
bearers generally and not a few of the members of the Society. 

may also mention as a special subject of congratulation the 
completion of our Library Catalogue, the publication of which 
is eagerly awaited. Again I thank you for calling me to the 
honourable office which | now hand over to my learned friend 
Mr. Justice Ashutosh Mukerji, whom you hsve chosen to be my 
successor, I have only to repeat that I am glad that my resigna- 
tion of office does not mean that I cease to be a member of the 
Society ; and I trust that if at any time I can advance its 
interests yon will command me. 


— — 


The President announced that the scrutineers reported the 
"mien of the election of Officers and Members of Connel to be as 
follows :— 


Prosident. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
F.R.S.E. 


Vice-Presidents. 


T. H. Holland, E - F.G.8., F.R.S. 
Dr. G. Thibaut, Ph.D. 
Mahámahopàádh ५ छ ५ ७ Haraprasád Shastri, M.A. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


General Secretary :—Laieut.-Colonel D, C. Phillott. 
Treasurer : —J. A. Chapman, Esq. 


Additional Secretaries. 


Philological Secretary :—Lieut.-Colonel D. €. Phillott. 

Natural History Secretary : —1. H. Burkill, Esq., M. A. 

Anthr A UN Secretary :——N. Annandale, Esq. D.Sc., 
C * s. 

Joint Philological Secretary :—Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A. 

Medical Secretary : — Major F. P. Maynard, I. M.S. 


Other Members of Council. 
W. K. Dods, E Ys , 
H. H. Hagon; 4 B.A. F.G.S. 
©. Little, Esq., M.A. 
Hari Nath De, Esq., M.A 
^ f A. Cunningham, Esq.. B.A. 
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Major W. J. Buchanan, I. M.8S. 

H. G. Graves, Es 1 1 

Lt.-Col. G. F. A. Harris, M.D.. F.R.O.P.. L. M.S. 
Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A.. B.L.. 


The Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General 
Meeting. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh M nkhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
President, in the chair. | 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-three presentations were announced. 


The following ten gentlemen were ballotted for ns Ordinary 
Members :— 


The Hon. Mr. Lancelot Hare, C. S.L, C.LE., Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Eastern Bengal and Assam, proposed by His Honour Sir 
Andrew Fraser, K C.S.I., seconded by the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya ; Major G. A. Robertson, 15th Lancers, Depy. Secy.. 
Military Supply Dept., proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded 
by Dr. N. Annandale: Dr. Edward A. Houseman, B.A., M.B, B.C., 
(Centab.), Medical Officer, E. 1. Railway, propo osed by Major F. P. 
Maynard, I.M.S., seconded by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott; Mr. C. A. 
Bett, L.C S., prope sed by Captain W. F. O'Connor, R.A., seconded 
by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott : M r. J. R. Barrow, Inspector of Schools, 
Jorhat, proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale; Mr. M. W. Travers, F.R S., Director of Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore. proposed by Mr. H. E. Sta piste 
seconded by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott ; Mr. D. Petrie, Punjab Police, 
Hungu, proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale; Captain J. R. White, D.S.O., Gordon d ase ine 
Peshawar, props sed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded Dr. N. 
Annandale; Dr. J. E. Panioty, L.R.C.P. ( Lond.), L,R.C P. . and 8. 
(Edin.), proposed by Major F. O'Kinealy, LM.S.. seconded by 
Mr. St. John Stephen; and Maulavi S. Khuda Bakhsh, M.A.. 
(Oxon.), Bar.-at-law, proposed by Babu Manmohan Chakravarti, 
seconded by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott. 


The following papers were read :— 


l. The Exact Determination of the Fastness of the more Com- 


mon Indigenous es of Bengal and comparison with t — Ic nthe- ١ 
tic Dye-stuffs. Xu I.—Dyeing on Cotton. —By E. R. Warso A A 
B 


* - 


This paper will be published in the Memoirs. dr: 
2. Breynia Vredenburgi, an undescribed Echinoid | id 


2.1-2.5. 
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Indian Ocean, — By Mason 
I.M.S. | 
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3. Note on the Common Raven (Corvus corax).— By Lt.-Col. 
D.C, Puirrrorr, 


= Extract from a letter from P. Baijnath on Babu Ganga 
Mohan Laskar's paper entitled “° Four new Copper-Plate Charters of 
the Samvamsi Kings of Kosala (and Kataka ). 


“In Vol. IL, No 1 of 1905, of your Journal, there is an account 
“of four plates from the Patna State which were sent by me. 
“Will you please allow me to give the following particulars of 
“those villages named that can be identified from their present 


“NAMES. 
" — Name 7 
No. of Plate. of Village. REMARKS. 
"T1 A. Leisrhga These both are one and same village 
w LY O: Loisrhga now spelt as Loisinga, the head-quar- 


ters of a zemindary some 11 miles 
north of the capital Bolanger, on the 
main rond to Sambalpur. 

“IT G. Randa Is probably Randa, some six miles east 
from the ca pu on the main road to 
Tosha and Sonpur. 

EVIL Talakajja Is probably Tolagaj on the eastern 
boundary of the State. some 12 miles 
south-east of the capital Bolanger. 

CVIJA. Jalajadda Is the modern Jaljodo, about a mile 
north of Tolagaj mentioned above. 
Between Talakajja and Talajadda is 
n small stream ™ 


— iy 
> 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Society (Medical Section), 
was held on Wednesday, the 9th January, 1907, at 9-15 p. w. 


Major W. J. Buchanan, I.M S., in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

| oe ace E. H. Brown, LM.S., Dr. Adrian Caddy, Dr. 
|» Arnold AI , Lieut.-Col. F. J. Drury, LM S, Dr. H. O. Garth, 
. Dr. W. W. Kennedy, Dr. M. M. Masoom, Captain D. Maya Major 
= D. M. Moir, I.M S., Major J. Mulvany, I.M.S., Captain J. G. P. 
1 3 Murray, L.M 5., ME F. O'Kinealy, LM.S., Captain J. J. Urwin, 
| | d me ,S., Major J. C. Debate cas aughan, L M.S. and Major F. P. Maynard, 
IMS, Honorary Secreta 
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Major O'Kinealy showed specimens of Rhinosporidium 
Kinealyi and read notes on * Membranous tonsillitis in a case of 
plague T and on “Unilateral fibrinous rhinitis." 


Lt.-Col. E. Harold Brown read a paper on “ Cerebrospinal 
ni enin gi tis. s+ 


The discussion on the last paper to be continued at the next 
meeting. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 
5 OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BBNGAL 
FOR THE YEAR 1906 


President : 


His Honour Sir A. H. L. Fraser, M.A., LL.D 
K.C.S.I ` E 


Vice-Presidents : 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
M.A., D.L., F.R.S.E 


T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., F.R.S 
A. Earle, Esq., 5 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


Honorary General Secretary : Lieut.-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott. 
J. A. Chapman, Esq. 


Additional Secretaries. | +. 


teat, अटल Secretary : E. D. Ross, 2n Ph.D 
Natural History Secretary : I. H. Bur Esq., M.A. 
Anth "asi Cum Secretary: N. Annandale, Esq., 


Joint ses ical Secretary : Mahümáhopáadhyáya 
Haraprasád Shastri, M.A. | 
Medical Secretary: Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.8. 


Other Members of Council. 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


— w—— — — — , ——m.' 


HR.= Resident. N.R.= Non-Resident. A.= Absent. N.8. < Non-Subscribing. 
L.M. = Life Member. F.M.— Foreign Member. 


—— — —— 


N.B.—Members who have changed their residence since the list was 
drawn up are requested to give intimation of such a change to the Honorary 
General Secretary, in order that the necessary alteration may be made in the 
subsequent edition. Errors or omissions in the following list should also be 
communicated to the Honorary General Secretary. | 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return are 
particularly reqnosted to notify to the Honorary General Secretary whether 
it is their desire to continue Members of the Society ; otherwise, in accord - 
ance with Rule 40 of the rules, their names will be removed from the list at 
the expiration of three years from the time of their leaving Indis. 


== 
1903 Feb. 4. | N.R.| Abdul Alim, Sayyad. Bankura. 
1894 Sept. 27.| N.R. | Abdul Wali, Maulavi, Special Sub-Registrar. 
Ranchi. 
1895 May 1.| R. | Abdus Salam, Maulavi, आ... Presidency 
Magistrate. Calcutta. 
1901 April 3.| N.R. | Abhaya Sankar Guha, Deputy Magistrate and 
— Deputy Collector. Chittagong. 
1 April 1, | N.R. | Abul Ais, Maulavi Sayid. Putna City, 
1901 Aug. 7.| A. | Adams, Margaret. mitica 
1904 Sept. 28, N.R. | Ahmad Hasain Khan, Munshi. Jhelum. 
1888 April 4. | R. | Ahmud, Shums-ul-Ulama Maulavi. 3, Maulvi’s 
Lane, Calcutta. 
1898 Nov. 2.| N.R. | Akshaya Kumar Maitra, B.A., B.L. Rajshahi. 
1835 Mar. 4. | L.M. | Ali ilgrani, Sayid, B.A.,  A.R.8.M., F.G.S. 
١ Chudderghant, Hyderabad. 





f 1899 Jan. 4. | N.R. | Ali Hussain Khan, Nawab. —— 
हक” | 1903 Oct. 28. | R. | Allan, Dr. A. S, m.e. 9, Dalhousie Square, 
مايه‎ Calcutta 


1900 Aug. 1. | R. | Allen. The Hon'ble Mr. Charles George Hil- 

M lersden, rc.s, Chairman to the Corpora- 
| tion. Calcutta. 

1902 Feb. 5. | N.R.| Ambica Churan Sen, 1.c.3., District and Ses- 










sions asides . Rajshahi. 
Ameer | + M.A, CLE, Barrister-at-Law. 
| 1898 Feb. 2. | R. | Amrita Lal Dramatist. 9-2, Ham 





Amrita Lal Sirear, Dr., W.C.&. 51, Sankari- 
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1905 July 5. | R. | Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhusana, 66, 


























Maniektolla Street. Calcutta. 


1893 Aug. 31.| N.K.| Anderson, Major Adum Rivers Steele, nA., 

MR, DIH, C.M.Z,S. I.M.s., Civil Surgeon. 
Raşshahi. 

1884 Sept. 3.| A. | Anderson, J. A. Europe. 

1897 June 2. | R. | Annada Prasad Hose, M.A., Deputy Magistrate 
and Deput X Collector. Serampore, 

1904 Sept. 28.) R. | Annandale, Nelson, p.sc., c.w.z.s, Officiating 
Superintendent, Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

1904 Jan. 8. | A. | Ashton, R. P. Europe. 

1886 May 5.| R. | Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice, M.A., D.L., FK.R.A.*, FE.R.&.E&, Judge, 

| High Court. Calcutta. 

1902 Ang. 27. R. | Ashutosh Chaudhuri, Barrister-at-Law. 39, 
Old Ballygunage, Caleutta. 

1904 July 6.| N.K.| Aulad Hasan, Sayid. Inspector of Registra- 
tion. Shillong. 

1870 Feb. 2. | L.M.| Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, M.A, C.I.E. 
rope Lodge, 29, Banbury Road, Ozford, 
England. 

1901 Jan. 2.| A. | Badshah, Kavasjee Jamasjee, B.A., L.O.S. 
Europe. 

1898 Nov. 2.| A. gn The Revd. Thomas Grahame, M.A., B.D. 

"rope * 

1891 Mar. 4. | N.R. | Baillie, Duncan Colvin, 1.6.8., Commissioner. 
Henares. — x 

1900 Aug. 29.| R. | Baker, The Hon. Mr. Edward Norman, 0.8.1., 

i 1C.8, Finance Member, Govt. of India. 

Calcutta. j 

1891 Feb. 4. | N.R.| Ban Bebari Kapur, Raja, c.s.. Burdwan. 

1893 Sept. 28. 

I869 Dec. 1. 

I898 Mar. 2, 

1902 May 7. 
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. 1901 Jan. 2 


Jate of Election. 
1889 Mar. 6. 
1902 Mar. 5. 
1898 June 1. | 
1880 April 7. 
1897 Feb. 3. 
1893 Feb. 1. 
1885 Man. 4. 


1895 July 3. 
1895 April 3. 


1906 Sept. 19. 
1904 July 6. 
1906 Nov. 7. 
1860 Mar. 7. 
1906 July 4. 
1905 Mar. l1. 
1901 Sept. 25. 


1901 June 5. 


1896 Jan. 8. 
1900 May 2. 
1904 Aug. 3. 


1898 Sept. 30 
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Bhupendra Sri Ghosha, B.A., B-k- Attorney-nt- 
Law. 26, Harnushee Ghose Street, Calcutta. 

Binoy Krishna Deb, Raja Bahadur. 
106-1, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

Bepin Behari Gupta. Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack. 

Bepin Chandra Rai. Giridth, Chota Nagpur. 

Bloch, Theodor, PH.D. Europe. 

Bodding, The Revd. P.O. Mahalpahari, vid 
Humpore Haut, Sontal Parganas. 

Bolton, Charles Walter, c.s., rc.5, (retired). 
Europe. 

Bonham-Carter, Norman, ॥4.6.8.. Inspector- 
General of Police, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, Shillong. 

Bourdillon, Sir James Austin, K.C.S.L, ७0.8.1., 
, .C.8. (retired). C/o Messrs. Richardson & 
Co. 25, Suffolk Street, Pull Mall, London. 
Bradley-Birt, Francis Bradley, ॥,0,8., Joint 

Magistrate, 24- Parganas, — Calcutta, 

Brajendra Nath, De, wA. LCs., Magistrate 
and Collector. Chinsura. 

Bramley, Percy, Supdt, of Police. Agra. 

Brandis, Sir Dietrich, K.C.LE., PH.D, F.L.8., F.R.S. 
21, Kaiserstrasse, Bonn, Germany. 

Brown, Lieut -Col Edwin Harold, s.p., 1.9. 5. 
2, Alipur Road, Ca'cutta. 

Brown, William Barclay, t.c.s., District Judge. 
Comillah. 

Buchanan, Major Walter James, 1.5.5., Ins- 
pector-General of Jails. Calcutta. 

Burkill, Isanc Henry, M.A., Reporter on Eco- 
nomic Products to the Govt. of India. 

3 Calcutta. 

urn, Richard, rcs, Editor, Imperial Gazet- 
teer, Calcutta. 

Butcher, Flora, M.D., Medical Mission. 
3l. Free Schoot Str-et, Calcutta. 

Bythell, Major William John, g.E., Survey of 
India. Bengal Olub, Calcutta. 


Cable, Sir Ernest, Ky. 101-1, Olive Street, 
` Calcutta, 
Caddy, Dr. Adrian, Mn. (Lond.) ¥RO.3. 


"ues X .), D.P.H, .ع« م.م‎ (Lond.). 2-2, Har- 
rington Street, Calcutta. | 
aay rinyion | 2-2. Hur- 









1901 "Mar. 


1595 July 3. R. | Carlyle, The Hon. Mr. Robert Warrand, C.LE., 
|^ p, Chief Secretary to the Government of 
| Bengal Calcutta. 
1906 Mar. 7. A. | Chandima, Phra Maha. Europe. 
1899 Jone 7. N.R. Chandra Kumar Sarkar, Kawkanik, Moul- 
T cn. 
1901 Aug. 7. | R. | Chandra Narayan Singh, Rai Bahadur. 16, 
| Theatre Road, Calcutta. 
1901 June 5. N.R. Chapman, Edmund Pelly, t.c.s. District and 
Sessions Judge. Mozafferpur. 
1906 Jan. 3. R. Chapman, John Alexander, Presidency Col- 
| lege. Calcutta, 
1904 July 6. A. | Charles, Albert Pendrill, B.A., 1.6.2. Eur os A 
1906 Nov. 7. N.R. Clarke, Geoffrey Roth, 1.0.5, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Mudras. 
1905 Aug.2. A. | Clemesha, Captain William Wesley, M.B., M.S. ° 
Europe. 
1906 July 4. R. | Connor, Ca ied Frank Powell, F &.c.s. (Eng). 
L.R.C.P. ( d.), LM.s.. 13th Rajputs, t= 
pur, Calcutta. 
1903 Aug. 26. R. Copleston, The Most Revd. Dr. Reginald 
Stephen, p.p. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
1898 June 1. | F.M. | Cordier, Dr. Palmyr. 2, Boulvard Gambettar, 
2. Hanoi (Tonkin), French Indo-China. 
1901 June 5. | R. | Crawford, Lieut.-Col. Dirom Grey, 1.m.s,, Civil 
Surgeon. Hughli, Chinsura. 
1876 Mar. 1. F.M. Crawfurd, James, B.A., 1.0.5. (retired), Thorn- 
wood, Uddington, Lanarkshire, Scotland. ب‎ 
1887 Ang. 25. R. —— William Risdon, F.C.8., #.1.0.. A.R.8.M. 
nagar. š ~ 
1895 July 3. | A. | C i —— कण John Ghest, 1.0.8. Europe. — — 
1905 July 5.| R. | Cunningham, John Arthur, B.A, Alipur Obrer- E 
vatory, Calcutta. | / . 
i y 
1885 Nov. 4 | R. | Damodar Das Barman. 55, Olive Street, Oal- 
1905 July 
1875 Dec. 


1906 Dec. 





6. N.R. Campbell, William Edgar Marmaduke, 1.0.8., 


Magistrate and Collector, Hamirpur. 
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1898 Jan. 5.| K. | Dods, W. K., Agent, Hongkong and Shanghai 
। “soing Corporation. (Jalewtta. 

1906 Dec. 5.| R. | Donnan, ajor Willisem, Indien Army, Ex- 
aminer of Ordnance Factory Accounts in 
India. Calcutta. 


1902 July 2.| R. | Doxey, F. 12, Store Road, Ballygunge. Calcutta. 
1886 June 2. | R. | Doyle, Patrick, C.E , w.R.A.s., ¥.c.s., Editor and 
Proprietor, ** Indian Engineering." Calcutta. 
1902 Jan. 8.| A. | Drummond, J. R., Los. Europe. 
1892 Sept. 22| R. | Drury, Lieut.-Col. Francis James, rs, Civil 
Surgeon. Howrah, 
1859 Jan. 2. | A. Dudgeon, Gerald Cecil. Europe. 


1905 April 5. | N.R. | Dunnett, James Macdonald, t.c.s., Settlement 
Officer.  Kawalpindi, 

1879 Feb. 5.| F.M.| Duthie, John F., .مع‎ rns. Royal Botanic 
| Gardens, Kew, Surrey, Eng'and. akil 

1905 May 3.| R. | Dwarkanath Chakravarti, M.A., BL, V 

| High Court. Caleu/ta. 
1900 April 4. | N.R. | Dyson, Lt.-Col. Herbert Jekyl, wm.c.s., 1.3. &. 
Civil Surgeon. Hazaribagh. 


1906 Nov. 7. | N.R. | Eadie, Lieut. John Inglis, 97, Deccan In- 
fantry, Ha'aram. 
1900 July 4 | R. | Earle, Archdale, £c, Director of Public 
ci Instruction, Bengal. COuloutta. 
1903 Oct. 28.| A. | Edelston, T. D. Europe. 
1903 May 6. |N.R. | Edwards, Walter Noel. Sootea P.O.. Tezpur, 
Assam. 
1900 Mar. 7. | A. | Fanshawe, Sir Arthur Upton, ast. ६.७॥ ४, 
| 1.0.8. Europe. 
1900 Aug. 29. A. | Fanshawe, H. C.. ०.७.1., 1.0.8. Europe. 
1901 Mar. 6.| A. | Fergusson, J. C. Europe. 
1904 Aug. 3.| R. | Fermor, Lewis Jue gn A.K.8.M., FW.G.8. Asstt. 
Supdt. Geological Survey of India. Qal- 
cutta. 
1906 Dec. 5.| R. | Finck, Dr. H., w.»., Surgeon to the Consulate- 
! General for Germany. Calcutta. 
r 1906 Oct. 31. | N.R | Finlow,Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the Govt. 
| 1 of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Shai 


` 






| ^ 1898 Sept. 30.) R. | Firminger, The Revd. Walter Kelly, w.A., Oba. 
A à ae , St. Stephens Church. — Kidderpore, 
acutta. ° 


Foster, Captain Henry Bertram, iM.s. Eden 
Hospital, Calcutta, 
Fraser, His Honour Sir Andrew Henderson 


| 1906 Dec. 5.| R. 
.' 1905 Jan. 4. | R. 
A. 
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1903 Mar. 4. | R. 
1893 Jan. 11. | N.R. 
1899 Aug. 30, R. 
1906 Sept. 19. N.R. 
1902 June 4. | N.R. 
1906 Feb. 7. | R. 





1892 Jan. 6. N.R. 
1902 Feb. 5. | R. | 
1889 June 5. | N.R. 


1861 Feb. 5. N.S. 
| 


1905 Aug. 2. | N.R. 


1901 Ang. 28. | N.R. 


1897 July 7.| A. 
1905 May 3. | R. 


1876 Nov. 15. A. 


1900 Dec. 5 
1904 Jan. 6 


1901 Mar. 
1892 Jan. 





Hallward, Norman Leslie, Ku:ope. — 
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Gage, Captain Andrew Thomas, M.A., M.B., B.SC., 
F.L.S., M.S, Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpur, 


Howrah, 
Gait, Edward Albert, cnv. LC.s. Commis- 
sioner, Chota Nagpur Division. Ranchi. 


Garth, Dr. H. C. +, Lattle Russell Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

Gauri Dutta Misra Vidyabhusana, Pandit, 
M.R.A.S. Gauhatt. ظ‎ 

Ghuznavi, A. A. Delduar, Mymensingh. 

Girindra Kumar Sen. Presidency College, 
Calentta. 

Girindra Nath Dutt, B.A., 
Hatwa. 

Girish Chandra Ghosh, Dramatist. 13, Bose- 

para Lave, Calcutta, 

janath Roy, Maharaja. Dinagepore. 

Godwin-Austen, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Haver- 
sham, F.R.S., E.Z.8., F.R.G.S. Neuere, Godal- 
ming, Surrey, England. 5 

Gourlay, Captain Charles Aikman, 1.3 8.. De- 
puty Sanitary Commissioner, Eastern Ben- 
gal and Assam. Shillong. 

Govinda Das. Dur —— Benares City. 

Grant, Major John Wemyss, 1.9.5. dim e 

ce , 


M.R.A.8., M.S.A. 


Graves, H. G., A.R.s.M. United Servi 

. Calcutta. : 

Grierson, George Abraham, PH.D., D.LIIT., 
OTN. XC (retired). Rothfarnham, 
Com iy , Surrey, Hng'ant. 

Grieve, J. W. A, Depy. Conservator of 


Forests. Chaibu sa. 
Gulab Shanker Dev Sharman, F.T.S. 
badra. 


Habibur Rahman Khan, Maulavi, Raees. 
Bhikanpur, Dt. Aliyurh. — | 
Haig, Major Wolseley, eo ooh Ist Asstt. 

to the Resident.  //yderabad, Deccan, | 
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E SE EER ‘Dec, 3. 
1906 Dee. 5. 
1906 July 4. 


1906 Dec. 5. | 


N.R. Harnarain Shastri, Hivdu College, Delhi. 
N.R.| Harris, Lieut. G., 56 Infuntry, FF. Hangu. 
R. | Harris, Lt.-Col. George Francis Angelo, 1.«;5. 
l4, Russell Street, Ca'cutta. 
R. | Harvey, Captain D., R.A.M.c. Station Hos- 
| pital, Calcutta. 
1584 Mar. 5. : Hassan Ali Mirza, Sir Wala Qadr Sayid, 
š : G.C IE. — Murshidabad. 
1897 Feb. 3.| R. | Hayden, Henry Herbert, nA. WE, ¥.G.8., 
| Supdt., Geological Survey of India. Qal- 
cutta, 
1906 Dec. 5.| R. | Hayward, Major William Davey, M.R., LM.8., 
Police Surgeon. Ualcnutta. 

| Hemchandra Goswami. Chuagucha, Jessore., 

| Hemendra Prasad Ghose, Zemindar and 
Litterateur, Frasud Lodge, Ohungalbha 
P.O., Jessore, 

1904 June 1. | F.M. | Hewett, J. F., عمد‎ (retired). Holton Oot- 

- tage. Oxford, England. 

1904 Dec. 7.| N.R. | Hill, Ernest George. Muir Central College, 

Allahabad. 

1906 Dec. 5.| R. Hirst, Reginald John, Bengal Police. 15-2, 

| Strund load, Ca!cut!a. 

1891 July 1.| R. | Holland, Thomas Henry, A.R c.s., F.G.&, FRS., 
Director, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. | 

1872 Dec. 5 | A. | Hoernle, Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf, 

PH.D.. CIE. S, Northmoor Road, Ozford, 
England, 

1898 Feb. 2.| R. | Hooper, David, r.c,s. 1, Sudder Street, Cal- 

cutta, 

1906 Oct. 3l.| R. | Hor elk, William Woodward, 1.a. Assistant 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 
Calcutta. 

1901. Dec. 4, R. | Hossack, Dr. W. C. 47, Park Street, Oal- 

cutta. 

1873 Jan. 2. | L.M. | Houstoun, George L., F.G.s., Johnstone Castle, 

Renfrewshire, Srotiand, 
1906 Muy 2. F.M.| Howeil, Evelyn Berkeley, p.x., tes. 16, St. 
James Square, London 


1905 July 5. | N.R 
1905 May 3. | N.R 


— — 


1905 July 5. | N.R.| Humphries, Edgar de Montfort, B.A., 1.0.5:, 
Hos | Settlement O . Banda. 
" ia 1890 Dec. 3.| A. | Hyde, The Revd. Henry Barry, M.A. Europe. 






Ito, C. Engineering College, Tokyo, Japan. . 

Irvine, m malam 1.C.8. (retired). Fleeces 
Castelnun, Barnes, London, S. 

N.R. Jack, James Charles. rc.&, Magistrate and 
| Collector. Backergunge. 


1 
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PL. 


1882 Mar 
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1905 Nov Jackson, A. M. T., rc.s, District Magistrate 
Belgaum. 

1904 Jan. 6, Jackson, Victor Herbert, M.A. Europe 

1898 Mar. 2. Jadunath Sarkar. Patna College, Hankipur. 

1885 April 1. Jadoonath Sen, Civil Engineer. 35, Sib 
Narain Das" Lane, Ualcutta. 

1903 Joly 1. R. |Jagadindranath Roy, Maharaja Bahadur. 
Lansdowne Road, Calcutta 

1895 Mar. 6. R. |Jagadis Chandra Bose, M.A.. D.80., c.tE, Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta 

1905 July 5.| N.R.| Jain Vaidya. Juhari Bazar, Jaipur, Raf- 
putana 

1895 Ang. 29. | N.R a Rai Chaudhuri, ma., t. Taki, 

essor” 

1889 Jan. 2. Jogendra Chandra Ghose, The Hon. Mr., m.A., 
B.L, Pleader, High Court. Calcutta. 

1902 May 7 Jogendra Nath Sen Vidyabhusana, M.A. 347, 

Chitpur Rond, Calcutta 
1896 Mar. 4. Jogendra Nath Das-Gupta, mA, (Oxon.) 


— बे EE و‎ Dew, Presidency College. Cal- 
cutta. 

Jotindramohan Tagore, Maharaja Sir Baha- 

dur, x.c.s.t. Pathuriaghatta, Calcutta. 
Jotindra Nath Mukharji, B.A., Solicitor. 8 
Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 
Jones, Major John Lloyd, m.e. ( Dub.), M.R.C.s. 
.^, DPH  (Cantb.) F.C.A., UME. 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 


1868 June 3. 
1899 Sep. 29. 
1906 July 4. 


1904 Mar. 4. N.R. | Kamlanand Singh, Kumar. Srinagar Raj, 
Srinagar P.O., Purneah District 


1905 May 3. | N.R. | Kashi Prasad Jayaswal. Narghut, Mirzapur. 


1906 Dec. 5.| N.R.| K ecu ree Altec in charge of the 
B. त Ry Siml 


1877 Aug. 30| R. | Kedar Nath Dutt. 1, Sikdarpara Lane, Cal- 
cutta — 
Wat. Calcutta. 
R. | Kennedy, Dr. W. W., w.A., eir or y R.C 
— | unor., DPH. 9, Russell Street, —— cuti 
.R.| Kennedy, Pringle, M.A., B.L., Vakil. M 


1908 Sept, 19 R. | Kesteven — uie य 





1899 April 5. 
1906 Aug. 1. 
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1895 Sept. 19.| N.R. 
1904 May + | N.R, 
1905 Aug. 2.| N.R. 
1906 April 4. | N.R. 
1898 April6.| R. 
1896 July 1. N.R. 
1894 July 4. | N.R. 
1895 Aug. 29. R. 
1901 June 5. | N.R. 
1887 May 4. | L.M. 
1889 Mar. 6.| R. 
1900 Sep. 19.| A. 
1906 Aug. 1. | R. 
1902 July ४. | N.R. 
1889 Nov. 6. R. 
1906 Dec. 5. | R. 
1903 Jnly 1. | N.R. 
sz ह 
1889 Feb. 6.| R. 
1906 Oct a1. (WR. 
1902 July 2.| R. 
A. 


| Law, The Hon 





Kiran Chandra De, B.A. rcs, Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, Eastern Ben 
galand Assam, Shillong. 

Knox, Kenneth Neville, 
and Collector, Banda 

pasa Ananga Bhimkishore Gajapati 
haraj Dev. Sm. Madras. 

Krishnamachamar, M. Madraa. 

Krishna Govinda Gupta, t.c.s.. Barrister-at- 
Law, 6, Store Hood, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Kichler, George William, M.A.. Bhagalpur. 

Kushal Pal Singh, Raja, M.A. Narki. 


HEC. S.s 


Magistrate 


Lachmi Narayan Singh, w.a., Bla, Pleader, 


High Court, | Calcutta. 
Lajpat Rai, Lala, Pleader, Chief Court. 
spo. 


Lanman, Charles Rockwill. 9. Farrar Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S America 

La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, B.A, ¥.G.s., 
Supdt., Geological Survey of India. Oal- 
outta 

Sir Edward F. G., K.C.M.G., 
O.5.1. Europe 

Leake, Dr. A. M., Medical Officer, Bengal 
Nagpur Railway alcutta. 

Leake, Henry Martin, M.A.. F.L.5., Economic 
Botanist to Govt. of United Provinces, 
Cawnpur 

Lee, W. A.,F.R.M.s. 38, Strand toad, Calcutta 

Leicester, Captain John Cyril Holdich, m.D., 
B.S., B.SC, F.R.C s. (Eng.), 322-12... (Lond.), 
}.M.3., Presidency General Hospita!, Calcutta, 

Lefroy, Harold Maxwell, M.A., F.gE.s., Impe- 
rial Entomologist. Pusa 

Leistikow, F. R. Europe. 


Lewes, A. H., Chartered Accountant. 25, 


goe Lane, Calcutta. 
Little, Charles, 3.4.. Registrar of the Univer- 
sity. Ur par 
Logan, A. C., r.c.s. 
Luard, Captain Charles Eekford, M.A. (Oxon.) 









| Residency, 7 
Luke, James, Journalist. 98, Clipe Sireet, 
Calcutta. 


I Lt.-Col. Charles Pardey 
ا‎ rl 
es, M.A., K.C.8.1., COLE. LL.D: 
82, Cornwall Gardens, London, S.W 


Ba, P.R.O.s 





* 








1870 April 7. | L.M. 


=] 
z 


1906 Nov. 


1596 Mar. +. | N.R. 


1902 July 2.| A. 
1891 Feb. 4. | N.R. 


1906 April 4. | N.R. 


1893 Jan. 11. | L.M. 


1902 April2.| A. 
1893 Jan. 11. L.M. 


1595 Anu E. 20, 


R 
1906 June 6.| HR. 
1890 June 4. | R 
1901 Aug. 25. | R 


1899 Feb, 1. | N.R. 


"1899 Mar. 1. | N.R. 
1901 June 5. | R. 
1905 Dec. 6. | F.M. 


1902 May 7. | N.R. 


1892 April6. R. 


1905 Aug. 2. | R. 
1905 Feb. 1.| R. 
R. 
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Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, U.S. America. 


MacCabe, William Bernard, s.1Ns3T.C.W., F.i.C., 
Chief Engineer to the Corporation. Cal- 
cutta. 

| MacBlaine, Frederick, 1.0.8., District and 
Sessions Judge, Saran. 

Macdonald, Dr. William Roy. Europe. 

Macpherson, Duncan James, M.A., C. E, 1.0.5., 
Commissioner. Bhagu'pur. 

Mackenzie, Evan, Church of Scotland Mis- 
sion. Kalimpong, via Siliguri. 

Maclagan, Tie Hon. Mr, Edward Douglas, 
M.A., LC.&, Chief Secretary to the Govt, of 
the Punjab.  Luhore. 

Maddox, Major Ralph Henry, t.m.s. Europe. 

Madho Rao Scindia Alijah, Bahadur, Colonel 
His Highness Maharajah Sir,  ७.0.5.1., 
G.C.V.O,, A.DC, LL.D., Maharajah of Gwalior. 

Jat Bilas, Gwalior. 

Mahmud Gilani, Shams-ul-Ulama Shaikh. 
23, Lower Chitpur Road, Calcutta. 

Manmatha Nath Mitra, Kamar. 34, Sham- 
pula Street, Calcutta. 

Manmohan Chakravarti, M.A., 8.1... Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector. Howrah. 

McLeod, Norman. 31, Dalhousie Square, 
South. Calcutta, i 

McMahon, Major Sir Arthur Henry, K.C.1.E. 
)ميت‎ C.LE, Indian Army, Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner 
in Baluchistan. Quetta. 

McMinn, Charles W., BA. nrc.s. (retired). 


























ussoorde. 

Mann, Dr. Harold Hart, p.se., M.se., F.L.s. 1, 
Sudder Street, Calcutta. 

Marsden, leti ay B.A. F.R.G.S. Pembroke 
House, Bath Houd, Cheltenham, England, 

Marshall, John Hubert, Director General of 
Archmo . Simla. k 


2 fessor of Ophthalmic Surgery. Medical 
College, Calcut * š s SNE 
McCay, Captain David, M.E, LM.s., Professor 
of Divas Medical College, Calcutta. 
M ies ce rl tain 















llege, 


Ma 3 "d r Frederick Pinsent, 1.M.5., 


tain John Wallace Dick, L5. 
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1895 July 3. |F.M. | Mehtus, Paul Gregory, C.LE., Los. Notting 
Hitl, London. | 

1886 Mar. 3. | LM. | Metha, Rustomjee Dhunjeebhoy, c...e. 55, 
Canning Street, Calcutta. 

1900 Jan.19.| R. | Michie, Charles. 8, Mission How, Calcutta. 

1884 Nov. 5 R. | Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, B.A.. ¥.6.s.. SSupdt.. 

| Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 

1905 Dec. 6. | N.R. Midhut Mohamed Hossain Khan. Simla. 

1884 Sep 3. R. | Miles, William Harry. 7, Church Lane, Qal- 
cutta, 

1904 April 6. | N.R | Miller, The Hon. Mr. John Ontario, 0.8.1., 1.0.8., 
Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
Naypur. 

1898 April 6. | N.R. Milne, Captain Charles John Robertson, M.B., 
I.M.8., Civil Surgeon. Berhampur. 

1906 Mar. 7. R. | Milsted, W. P. S. Armenian College, Cal- 
cutta. 

1874 May 6. | F.M. | Minchin, F. J. V. C/o Messrs. F. J. V. Min- 
chin & Co. G@opalpore. Ganjam. 

1885 June 3. | NR. Mohammad Naemullah, Manlavi.  Bi/jn-r. 

1880 Aug. 4.| N.R. | Mobanlall Vishnulall Pandia, Pandit, r.r.s. 

| Muttra. [ 36m. 

1906 Mar. 7. | N.R.| Mohinimohan Mitra, M.A., P.L Pleader. Burd- 

1906 July +. | R. | Moir, Major David Macbeth, M.a., M.D., I.M.s. 
B. Middieton Street, Calcutta. 

1901 Aug. 7. | N.R. | Molony, Edmund Alexander, 1.0.5. Govt. 
Farm, Cawnpur. 

1899 Aug.3O.| NR. Mannu Lal, Dr. Banda. 

1895 July 3. | N.R.| Monohan, Francis John, tc.s., Commissioner, 
Assam Valley District. Shillong. 

1906 Dec. 5. | N.R. | More, Lieut. James Carmichael, 51st Sikhs, 

"F. Bann. 

1906 Dec. 5. | N.R. | Morton, Captain Sidney, 24th Punjabis. Dil- 
khusha, ५062९ ४४०1७. j 

1894 June 6. | N.R. Muhammad Shibli Nomani, Shams-ul-Ulama 
Maulavi. Aligarh. 

1905 Jan. 4.| R. | Muksoodan Das. 13, Sħumbhoo Nath Mul- 

| ` Hck's Lane, Calcutta. 

1906 July 4. | R. | Mulvany, Major, Jokn. I m.s., Sopdt., Presi- 
deney Jail. Calcutta. 

1905 Mar. 1l.| R. | Muralidhar Banerjee. Sanskrit College, 
CQulcutta. 

1906 Dee. 5.| R. | Murphy. Captain C. C. R, “he Suffolk Regi- 
ment, 42, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

1906 Dec. 5.| R. | Murray, Captain John George Patrick, I.M s., 

Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta. 


Ve 1894 Sep. 27.| R. | Nagendra Nath Basu. 14 Telepara Lane, 
; W n > j -— ١ I SER ادر‎ ळत Calcutta. 
ESL $ Dec. 7. | A. | Nathan, R., o.s. Europe. 
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B X Dec. 5. 








1899 Jan. 7 7 
1900 Dee. 5.| R. 
1906 Dec. 5. | 
1880 Dec. 1. A. 
1905 May 3. | N.R. 
1905 Nov. 1. | N.R. 
1892 Mar. 2. | LM. 
1906 Aug. 1. | N.R. 
1892 Dec. 7. | R. 
1904 Jan. 8. | A. 
1901 Aug. 28. A. 
I904 Aug. 3. | N.R. 
1902 Jan. 8:| A. 
1901 June 5 KR. 
1899 Aug. 2 R. 
1906 Dec. 5. N.R. 
1906 July 4. , R. 
1881 Aug.25.| R. 






| | Nundolal Dey, Subordinate 


Nevill, Henry Rivers, t.c.s., Editor, District 
Gazetteers, United Provinces, Allahabad. 
Nimmo, John Duncan. 21, Canning Street, 

Culeutta. 
Nobinchand  Bural, Solicitor. 
Office Street, Calcutta. 
Norman, H. C. (Queen's up z e, Henares. 
udge. | Hhagul- 


10. Old Post 


pur. 


O'Brien, P. H., 1.0.8. Europe. 


O'Connor, Captain, W. F., 0.1.8., R.A. Bengal 
Club, Culcutta. 

O'Kinealy, Major Fredrick, {Į R.c.s., (Eng. ), 
L.R.C.P (Lond.), iM... 15, Loudon Street, 
Calcutta. 

Oldham, R. D., A.R.S.M., F.G.8. 

Ollenbach, A. J., 1.0.5. Khondmals, 


Orissa, 

O'Malley, Lewis Sydney Steward, B.A.. r.C.8., 
Supdt , Imperial Gazetteer, Bengal, 
Darjeeling. 

Ooday Pratab Singh, Raja, 0.8.1., Raja of 

Bhinga. Bhinga. 

Osburn, Lieut. Arthur C., 

L.R.C.P. (Lond.). Agra. 


E M 5 
ulbart, 


R.A.M Cag M.H.C.8., 


Panchanan Mukhopadhyaya. 45,  Hechoo 
Ohatterjtls Street, Calcutta. 
Panna Lal, w.A., B.SC. 
Panton, E. B. H., 1.0.8. 
Parasnis, D. B. Satara. 
Parmeshwara Lall. SIPS 
Secretary, gal Chamber of 


Europe. 
Europe. 





gal. 
इ Captain C. L., 106th Hazara Pioneers, 
uelta. : cns 
Peck, Lieut.-Col. Francis Samuel, t.m.s. 6, . 
Harrington Street, Calcutta, ons 
Percival, Hugh Melvile, m.a., Presidency Col. 
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1900 May 2. R. | Phani Bhusan Mukerji, m.8c., Inspector of 
Schools, Presy, Divn. Calcutta. 

1906 April 4. R. | Philips, Rev. A. H. Church lcs gee ا‎ 
Society. 70, Diamond Harbour Road, Cal- 
cutta. 

1889 Nov. 6& HR. | Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel Douglas Craven, 23rd 

Cavalry, F.F., Secretary, Board of Exami- 

nere. Oalenutta. 

Pilgrim, G. Ellcock. O/o Messrs. H. S. King 

& Co, Pall Mall, London. 

Pim, Arthar W., rcs. Europe. 
Prabhat Chandra Borua, ja.  Gauripur, 
Assam. 
Prabhu Narain Singh, Bahadur, H. H. The 
Maharaja Sir, .سرمت‎ Maharaja of Benares. 
Ramnagar Fort, Benares. 


1904 June 1. | F.M. 


1904 Mar. 4. | A. 
1906 May 2. | N.R. 


1899 Aug. 29. N.R. 














1890 Mar. 5. R. |Prafulla Chandra Ray, b.sc., Professor, Pre- 
sidency College. | Calcutta. 

1887 May +| HR. | Prasanns Kumar Kay, psc- (Lond. and Edin.). 
7, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta, 

1898 April6.| R. | Prodyat Coomar Tagore, M»haraj Coomar 

> Sir, Kt. Pathuriaghatta, Calcutta. 

1889 Mar. 6. | A Prain, Lient.-Col. David, M.A.. M.B., LL.D., 
1. s. ह ओर A 

1901 April 3.| R. | Pramatha Nath, Mullick. 7, Prasonno Kumar 

Tagores Street, Calcutta, 

1905 July 5.| R. | Pramatha Nath Torkabhusana, Sanskrit 

5 Colleqe, Calcutta. 
1880 Nov. 3.| R. Pramatha Nath Bose, n.sc., w.G.s. 86, Dhur- 
; rumtollah Street, Calcutta. 
1869 Feb. 3.| N.R. | Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, B.A. Vindyachal. 
1892 Aug. 3.| N.R kx Narain Singh, Maharaja. Ayodhya, 
| ti th. 
1906 Aug. 1.| R. | Price, C. Stanley. 5. Wellesley Square, South, 
ione Calcutta. 
; 1906 Mar. 7. | N.R. 


Puran Chand Nahar, Azimgunjy, Murshida- 
bad. 
Purmeshwar Narain Mahatha. — Mozaffevpur. 


2 


1893 Ang. 31. N 






1877 Jan. 17. N.R. 
E. 


Radhakishor Dev Barman, H. H. The Maha- 


4 zaja Tl'ippera h. 

Rajchunder Chunder, Attorney-at-Law. 5; 
` Hasting's Street, Calcutta. 

Rajendra Chandra Sastri, Rai Bahadur, M.^., 
| TSS ng Library. Calcutta. 

gig e endra Nath yabhusana, Sanskrit Col- 


| Raj * pres ودين‎ 
ajendra Nath Mookerjee, 20, Beadon Street; 
 Oalewtta. — x 






te 51. رص حير يس‎ 
ril +. A. 
1893 Me .| N.R 


1901 Jan. 2. | N.H. 


1589 Nov. 6. 
18589 Jan. 2. H. 
1879 April 7. 


1905 Jan. 4. | N.R. 


1904 Mar. 4. 
1905 May 3. R. 


1906 Aug. 1. | R. 
1584 Mar. 5. | K. 


1903 Mar. 4. 
1900 April 4. | R. 


1900 Aug. 29.| N.R. | 


1901 Dec. 4. | R. 
1906 Feb. 7. N.R. 
1906 May 2. | N.R. 
1896 Aug. 27.) A. 
1905 Mar. 1. R. 
1897 Nov. 3.| R. 





| Sanjib Chandra Sanial. 
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Raleigh, Thomas, Ku 
Ram Chandra Bhanj Deb, Maharaja Sri, Chief 


of Maurbhanj. Baripada P.O , Balasore, 

Ramavatar Pande, BRA., 1.6.8, Judge, Main- 
puri 

Rameshwara Singh, H. H. The Hon. Maha- 
raja Bahadur. Durbhanga 

Ramessur Malah, Kumar 6, Cullen Place, 
Howrah. 

Ram Saran Das, Rai Bahadur, M.A. Manager, 
Oudh Commercial Bank Ld. — Fyzabad 

Rankin, James Thomas, 1.0.8., Secy., Board 
of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Shillong. 


M. Rapson, E. J. British Museum, London 
Richardson, The Hon. Mr. Thomas William, 


.c.s., Secretary, Govt. of Bengal, General 
Dept. Calcutta. 
Riddick, Captain G. B., R.A.M.C., Garrison 
Surgeon, Fort William. Calcutta 
Risley, Sir Herbert Hope, B.A., C.LE., K.C.1.B., 
LCS, Secretary, Government of India, 
Home Dept. Calcutta 
Ro fe Charles Gilbert, F.L.S., F.O.H., Forest 
epartment. Port Blair, Andamans. 
Rogers, Major Leonard, M.D., B.S., F.B.C.P., 
#.1६8.0.5., LOM.S. 47, Park Street, Calcutta. 
Rose, Horace Arthur, L.C.s., Supdt., Gazetteer 
Revision, Punjab. Multan a 
Ross, Dr. Edward Denison, PH.D., Officer in 
charge of the Records, Govt. of India, 
Calcutta 
Russell, Charles, M.A., Patna College, Banki- 


pore. 


Sakhawat Hosain, Maulavi, B.A., Inspector of 
dabad 


Schools. M 
Samman, Herbert Frederick, 1.0.8. 





Europe 





1905 Mar. 1| R. | Sasi E 


£ £t 

1900 May 2. | N.R. * 
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Date of Election. 























R. | Saunders, C. 35, Chowringhee Road, Cutcutta, 


1897 Nov. 3. 
1902 Feb. 5.| R. | Schulten, Dr. C. 13, Clive Row, Calcutta. 
1900 Dee. 5. | 7९.1२. | Schwaiger, Imre —— e, Expert in Indinn 


Art. Kashmir Gate, Dell. 

N.R.| Seth, Mesrovb J. Bombay. 

N.R. Sharp, Henry, M.A., Director of Public In- 
struction, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Shillong. 

A. | Shaun, Montague Churchill. Europe. 

R. | Shrager, Adolphe. 4, Auckland Square, Raw- 

R 


1897 Dec. 
1906 Dee. 


e — 


1903 April 1. 
1900 May 2. 


1906 Mar. 7. 
1902 Feb. 5. 


|. don Street, Calcutta, 
Shyama Kumar Tagore, Kumar, Zemindar. 
65, Puthuriaghutta Street, Calcutta, 

x Shyam Lal, Lala, M.A., tin. Deputy Col- 

| lector Allahabad. 

1894 Aug. 30. R. | Sibnarayan Mukerjee. Uttarpara, Hwughi. 

1899 May 3.|N.R.|Silberrad, Chas. A., wA. B-sc., LCS., Depy. 
Commissioner Banda. 

N.H.| Simpson, J. Hope. rc.s, Registrar of Co- 
operative Credit. Societies, Upper Pro- 
vinces. Allahabad. 

1904 June 1.) R. | Simpson, Robert Rowell, छ.50., Department 

of Mines. — Calcutta. 

1898 Aug. 3. | N.R. | Sita Ham, n.a.. Depy. Magistrate. Morada- 

bad. 

1872 Aug. 5. | N.R. | Skrefsrud, The Revd. Laurentius Olavi, 

Secretary and Treasurer, Indian Home 

Mission to the Sonthals. Jienagerio, via 

Rampore Haut. 

1905 Mar. 1. | R. | Sorabji, Cornelia, Court of Wards. 6, Camac 

Street, Calcutta. 

1901 Dee. 4. | N.R. | Spooner, D. Brainerd, Archmological Survey- 

or, North-West Frontier Province. Peshawar. 

1904 Sept. 28.| R. | Stapleton, Henry Ernest, B.A, tse. 27, 

Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

1898 April 6. | N.R. | Stark, Herbert A., ह.+., Inspector of Schools. 

द Ranchi. 

1901 Mar. 6. | N.R. | Stebbing, E. P., F.g.s., v.z.s., Imperial Forest 

aly À Zoologist. Dehra Dun 

1891 Aug. 27. N.R. | Stein, Dr. M. A., Pu.p., Inspector-General of 

| hd Education, N.-W.F.P. and Baluchistan. 
899 Aug. 30 Stephen 5 Joh Barrister-at- 
1899 Aug. 30| R. | t. John; NA. “Km. r-a 
M e T ton 7. Russell Street, Calcutta. — 

1 Stephen, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Harry 

[|  Lushington, Judge, High Court. Calcutta, 

.| Stephenson, Captain John, tos. Civil 

| Surgeon. Umballa City. 


1903 Aug. 26. x 













ka! 


1904 July 6. 
1904 Jan. 6. 
1906 Dec. 5. 
1905 Jan. +. 
1906 June 6, 


1900 July +. 


1904 July 6. 
1893 Aug. 31. 
1906 Dec. 5 


JMectign. — 


A. 
F.M. 


1 
! 
| 


| 
| 
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Streatfield, C. A. C., 1.0.8. 
Stuart, Louis, tes. St. 
Norwich, England. 


Eu 


Clement's Hill. 


. Snbodbh Chandra Mahalanobis, B.5C., V.R.S.E., 


ü F.«.M.s., 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Sukumar Sen. 80, Lower Circular Road, Cal- 


cutta. 


. | Surendra Prasad Sanial, Sri, M.a., ¥.c.s., Private 


" Secretary to Raja Bahadur.  Majhau!i. 
yam Sunder Das, n.a. Benares City. 


.| Talbot, Walter Stanley, 1.0.5. C/o Messrs. King, 


King Xy Oo., Bombay. 

Tate, George Passman, Asstt. Supdt., Survey 
of India. Dehra Dun. 

Tek Chand. Dewan, n.A., M.R.A.5., 1.0.8., Deputy 
Commissioner. Ludhianah. 


1878 June 5.| A. | Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, Bart, 

Indian Army, c.1 €., Europe. 
1904 June 1. R. Tippes, George Howlett, na. Asstt. Supdt., 

| eologienl Curve of india. Calcutta, 

1561 June 5. | '"'rem!ett, James Dyer, M.A., rc.s. (retired). 

Dedham, Essex, England. | 
1899 Aug.30.| N.R. | Tribhuban Deb, Raja S. Feudatory Chief of 

Bamra, Deogarh, Bamra. | 
1904 May 4. N.R. | Thanawala, Framjee Jamasjee. 90, Cawagjee 

Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. 

1875 June 2. N.R.| Thibaut, Dr. G., Hegistrar of the University. 

Allahabad. ne 
1898 Nov. 2. | R. | Thornton, Edward, r.n.1.5.4.. 6-7 Clive Street, 

Calcutta. | . 
1847 June 2. | L.M. | Thuillier, Lieut.-Genl. Sir mene Edward 
i Landor, Kt., ८.5.1., F.R.S., R.A. dor House 1 

Richmond, Surrey, England. | 4 | 
1897 Jan. 6. | N.R.| Tulsi Ram Misra, m.a.  Atwagerh. ©) -= 
1905 Jan 4. N.R.| Turner, Frank, ७.५., The College. Dacca. 024 
1906 June 6. ^ R. | Umapati Datta Sharma, Pandeya. 97, Muk- 
°; , ` farum Babu's Street, Calowtta, — — — 
1901 Aug.29. R | Upendra Nath Sen, Kaviraja. 29, Coloot u 

Street, Calcutta. = Vm 
1905 Aug. 2. | R. | Urwin, Ca] — John Johnson, M.B., LM.& 

° | ` Medical Col ge, Calcutta. —— 1 E 
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1890 Feb. 5. N.R. | Venis, Arthur, S.A... Principal, Sanskrit 
College. Benares 

1894 Feb. 7. | N.R. | Vishwa Nath Singh, H. H. The Raja Baha- 
dur.  Chhatturpur, Bundelkhund 


1901 Mar. 6. | N.R. Vogel, J. Ph. Archeological Surveyor, 
Punjab. Lahore 

1894 Sept. L.M. | vo Major William, m.s.. Civil Surgeon. 
Muttra 

1902 Oct. 29. R. | Vredenburg, E. B. B.SC,  A.R.C.8,, Asst 
Supdt., Geological Survey of India. Cal 
cutta 

1900 Jan. 19. | R. | Wallace, David Robb, 9, Clive Row. Ual- 

| cutter 

1901 June 5.1 R. | Walsh, Ernest Herbert Cooper, t.c.s., Com- 
xe missioner, Burdwan Division.  Chinsura 

1889 Nov. 6 A. idi Lieut-Col. John Henry Tull, i.m.s. 

nurope 

1900 April 4. | N.R. Walton, Captain Herbert James, M.B., ¥.8.c.s., 
I.M.8., Civil Surgeon. Mawipuri. 

1905 Dec. 6 | R. | Watson, Edwin Roy, s.a., B.SC., COivil, 
Engineering College, Sibpur, Howrah. 

1874 July 1 A. | Watt, Sir George, Kt., c..&. Europe 

1902 April 2.| R. Wheeler, Henry, 1.c.s., Secretary, Board of 
Hevenue, L.P.  Culcutta 

1906 Sept. 19.| N.R. Whitehead, Richard Bertram, t.cs., Asstt. 

| Commissioner, Sila. 

1905 Dec. 6. | R. Wilson, James, M.A., C ££, LC.&, Secretary to 
the Government of India, Revenue and 
Agricultural s t. Calcutta 

1904 Mar. 4.| R. | Wood, William Henry Arden, M.A., ४.७.8., 
F.E.G.s., Principal, La  Martiniere. Cal- 
cutta. 


1906 July 4. | R. Woodley, Rev. E.C.. M.A., Principal, London 


Missionary Society s College alcutta 
1900 Dec. 5.| A. | Woodman, — Charles, 1.0.8. Europe 
1906 Mar. 7. N. R Woolner, A. C. s^. Principal, Oriental 
College. Lahore. 
1894 Aug.30.| A. | Wright, Henry Nelson, w.a., rc.s. Europe. 
1838 July 6 R. | Wyness, James, c.&. 14, Clive Street, Cal. 
cutta 
1900 Mar. 7.| R. | Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkh yaratna- Veda 
ha. Pandit. 29-1, Nilmony Dutts'! Lane, 
Calcutta. 
1905 Mar. 1. | R. | Young, Rev. A. Willifer. 23, Chowringhee 
A i Road, Qalcut 
1906 June 6. . LX omi. पट Charles Gambier, Resident 






East India Railway. Calcutta 





SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERKS. 
ल. ५४ ४ T ae ey meme es yin 


1884 Jan. 15.| Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of 
ena. Prussia 

1884 Jan. 15. | Charles Meldrum, Esq., C.M.G., M.A., 
R.S. Mauritius 

1884 Jan. 15. | The Revd. Professor A. H Sayce, Professor of 
Assyriology, Queen's College. Oxford, England 

1884 Jan. 15. | Monsieur Emile Senart. 18, Rue 
Paris, France. 





LLD., F.R.A.8., 


Frangois Ter, 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


hag] 90255957 و و‎ ere 
1848 Feb. 2. 
























Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, G.C.8.1., C.B, M.D., F.R.S., 
> C.L., LL.D., F.L.S., F.G.8., F.R.G.S. Sunningdule, 
Berkshire, Eng'«nd 

Dr. Albert Günther, M.A., M.D., PH.D., FE.Z.8., F.R.S. 

23, Lichfield Road, Kew, Surrey, England 
r. Jules J — 2 Observututre — d'Astranomie 
Physique de Paris, France 

Professor P. Reynaud. La Fucu!té des Lettres, Lyons, 
France. 

Lord Kelvin, G.c.v.O., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.S. 
University Libr ory, Glasgow, England 

Dr Alfred Russell Wallace, LL.D., D.C.L., PF.L.8., 
F.Z.8., F.R.S. Curfe View, Parkstone, Dorset, Eny- 
lund 

Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara. 
26, Bavunu-hee Gho-e's Street, Calcutta. 

Professor Theodor Noeldeke. Cjo Mr. Karl T 
Tribner, Strassburg, German, 

Lord Rayleigh, M.A., D.C.L., D.8C., LLD., PH.D, W.R.A.8., 

pas. Merling Piece, Witham, Esser, Eng-. nd. 

Lt.-Genl. Sir Richard Strachey, R.E., G.C.8.L, LL.D., 
P.R.G.8., F.G.5., F.l.S., F.R.S. 6), Luntuster Gate, 
London. 


Charles H. Tawney, Esq, M.A, CLE. 0,० India r1 
e, London. 


1879 June +. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1881 Dec. 7. 
1883 Feb. 7. 


1894 Mar. 7. 
1894 Mar. 7. 
1595 June 5. 
1895 June 5. 


1895 June 5. 
1896 Feb. 5. 
1896 Feb. 5. 


Lo X Listar F.R.S., D.C.L., M.D., LL.D., D.8C., F.R.S un^ 
12, Pore Crescent, Port'and Place, London.” 3 AN 
Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.A., M.D., D.O.L., LL.D., 
— — r.R.8. Great Shelford, Cambridge, — 
ا‎ 6 
tin 2249 y Bian orn, PH.D, ७:1१, , LL,D.,: CUE. — 
sity, Gottingen, Prussia. | 















| 1896 Feb. 5.| I 


e "j ^T. 
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1896 Feb. 
1899 Feb. 
1899 Dec. 


1899 Dec. 


1899 Dec. 
1899 Dec. 
1901 Mar. 


1902 Nov. 


1904. Mar. 
1904 Mar. 


1904 Mar. 
1904 Mar. 


1904 Mar. 
1904 Mar. 


1904 July 


1996 Mar. 


IEEE: 
1874 April 1. 


ws‏ = ين 


7. 


1875 Dec. 1. 
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Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.N. America. 
Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle, PH.D., C.I.E. 

B. Northmoor Roud, Oxford, England. 


| Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8. 


British Museum ( Nat. 
London. SW. 


Hist.), Cromacell Road, 


Sir George King, M.B., K.C.LK., LL.D., F.L.S., F.R.S., 


i.M.s. (retired). C/o Messrs. Grindlay عق‎ Co., 55, 
Purliument Street. London, S. W. 

Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Keeper, University Museum. Oxford, England. 
Professor Edward Suess, Ph. D., Professor of Geology 

in the University of Vienna. 

Professor John Wesley Judd, C.B., LL.D., F.R.8., F.G.8., 
Late Prof. of the Royal College of Science. 
30, Cumberland. Road, Kew, England. 

Monsieur René Zeiller. Ingénieur en chef des Mines. 
Ecole supericur des Mines, Paris. 

Professor Hendrick Kern. Utrecht, Holland. 


Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, C.LE. 
Poona. 

Professor M. J. DeGoeje. Leide, Holland. 

Professor Ignaz Goldziher, PH.D., D.LITF., LL.D, 
Bud pest, Hungary. 

Sir Charles Lyall, M.A., K.C.8.1., C.LE., LL.D. 82, 
Comweall Gardens, London, S. W. 

Sir William Ramsay, rnb, (Tiib.) LL.D, sc.p. 
(Dubl.). F.C.5., wc. Untverstty College, Gower 


Street, London, W.O. 

Dr. George Abraham Grierson, PH.D., D.LITT., C.LE., 
LC.S, (retired). Hothjarnham, Cumberley, Surrey, 
Fungi nad. 

The Right Hon'ble 
M.A , D C,L., F.,R.8, 
don, S.W. 


Baron Curzon of Kedleston, 
1, Carlton House Terrace, Don- 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 





The Revd. E. Lafont, c.t.8., 8.1. Archbishop's House, 
* 1 vie Park Street, Calcutta. 

The Revd. J. D. Bate. 15, St. John's Church Road, 
— ol stone, Kent, England. 

Maulavi Abdul Hai. Madressah, Calcutta. 

Herbert Giles, Esq. Euro 


F. Moore, Esq., P.L.S, Claremont Hause, Avenue Road, 
Penye, Surrey, England. 





lii 
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1885 Dec. 2. | Dr. A. Führer. Europe. 

1886 Dec. 1. | Sri Sarat Chandra Das, Rai Bahadur, 0.1.8. 51, 
Santarttola, Lune, Calcutta 

1892 April 6. | Acharyya Satyavrata Samasrami. 16-1, Ghose's 
Lune, Calcutta 

1892 Dec. 7. | Professor Paul Johannes Brühl. Civil Engineering 
College, Nibpur, Howrah 

1899 April 5. | Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal, Supdt., Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. Alipur, Calcutta 

1899 April 5. | Pandit Visnu. Prasad Raj Bhandari Chief 
Librarian, Bir Library. Kutmmdu, Nepal 

1899 Nov. 1. | The Revd. E. Francotte, 8.1. 10, Park Street, Cal- 
cutta, 

1902 June 4. | The Revd. A. H. Francke, Moravian Missionary. 
Kyelang, Kangra District. 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 


* Rule 40.—After the lapse of three years from the date of 
member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the 
interval have been received by the Society, his name shall be re- 
moved from the List of Members 


The following members will be removed from the next Mem 
ber List of the Society under the operation of the above Rule:— 


Miss Margaret Adams 

Ameer Ah, Esq., M.A., C.LE 

The Revd. Thomas Grahame Bailey, M.A., B.D 
Duncan Campbell, Esq. 

H.C Fanshawe, Esq., c.8.1., t.c.5. 

F. R. Leistikow, Esq. 

P. H. O'Brien, Esq., 1.0.8. 

R. D. Oldham, E .R.8.M., #.७.5. 

Sir George Watt, KT., C.LE. 





LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1906. |, 
Er š . — الت‎ “~ 
Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock, m.n., LiD., C.LE. P.R, a 


Eqs n NS 
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N. ANNANDALE, ON THE FRESH-WATER FAUNA OF INDIA 








25. Breynia vredenburgi, an undescribed Echinoid 


from the Indian Ocean, 
By MAJOR A. R. S. Anpensonx, LM.S.. B.A.. CM Z.S. 
(With Plate V). 


Genus BREYNIA, Desor. 


Two fascioles abactinally, internal as in Lovenia, and peripe- 
talons. Large abactinal tubercles only within the peripetalous 
fasciole. Serobicules not internally prominent. A subanal fasci- 
ole. Apical system as in Lovenia ( Desor and A pm Ann. des Sci. 
Nat. 3ème série, Zool, 1847. Vol. viii, p. 12, and Vol. vi. PI. 
16, fig. 14). 


BREYNIA VKEDENBURGI, n. sp. 


1907. Breynia spec. nov. Vredenburg, Records Geological 
Survey of India, xxxiv., pages 275, 284. 


The main features of this species are: ७ fairly large test 
resting on a spot anterior to the mouth and on the — 
part of the keeled sternum, ovoid in outline, gently arch ti- 
nally, flat प थ ; vertex behind the apical system; an oblique 
truncation behind; a slight groove in front for the odd ambnla- 
crum; internal, peripetalous and subanal fascioles; an anteriorly 
excentric apical system constituted like that of Breynia austra- 
lasiw; abactinal primary tubercles with deeply sank scrobicules ب‎ 
the pores of the paired ambulacra almost obliterated within the 
internal fasciole ; the actinal, broad, bare, posterior interambulacral 
areas bounding a triangular sternum ; a long narrow labrum; an 
anteriorly excentric and semilunar peristome mostly formed by 
ambulacral plates ; and an elliptical periproct sunk in the posterior 
truncation. 

The single 
and now in 
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ambulacral plate, external to the internal fasciole. Internal to 
the widest part the pores of the anterior zone are partially obli- 
terate, the internal pore disappearing before the external Be- 
tween the internal fasciole and the apical system the pairs of pores 
are exceedingly minute, but visible with a lens, 

Owing to the anterior position of the apical system the petals 
of the postero-lateral ambulacra cease at 13 mm, distance from the 
posterior margin of the test; the poriferous zones form an elon- 
gated ellipse, and not a wide angle with one another as in 
B. australasisee ; within the internal fasciole the pores are very 
minute. 

The postero-lateral ambulacra with the adjacent parts of the 
sternum and postero-lateral interambulacra form wide, bare, 
actinal tracts. The sternum is small and triangular with smooth 
margins especially —— ^, tubercular centrally; the labrum 
is very narrow and elongated measuring 7:5 mm. in length. 

The 6th—15th plates of the postero-lateral ambulacra are 
artially enclosed in the subanal fasciole; and of these the 7th— 
4th inclusive have the pores within the fasciole modified. 

The peristomial membrane is covered with plates diminishing 

in size from the attached to the free margin. 

The periproct, situated in the upper part of the posterior 
truncation, is sunken and funnel-shaped and overarched by the 
posterior interambulacrum. The anus is situated in the upper 
part of the periproctal membrane which is covered with several 
rows of plates of which the lowest are by far the largest. 

The subanal fasciole is wide and triangular, very broad 
above, narrowing inferiorly. The peripetalous fasciole is very 
narrow and extends but a short distance behind the क of 
the postero-lateral ambulacra ; anteriorly it can only be t to 
the margins of the oddambulacrum, The internal fasciole is cone- 
shaped with rounded top; it is widest and most distinct pos- 
teriorly, narrowest anteriorly, where it sends off a branch to the 
margin of the odd ambulacrum, and ends by bending towards 
the odd ambulacrum across which it can very nearly be traced. 
On the entire abactinal surface there are but three perforate, 
smooth, tubercles with sunken scrobicules, in one anterolateral 
interambulacrum UE single one, in the other antero-lateral inter- 
ambulacrum two p one below the other, the one furthest from 
the — ex being situated close to the peripetalous fasciole, the 
second and larger one adjacent to the ambulacral —— All 
three primary tubercles are situated on plates of the posterior 
zones of their respective interambulacra with the peripetalous 
fasciole and the lower one close to it. 

On the margin of the odd ambulacram within the internal 
fasciole are the largest abactinal secondary tubercles; below the 
fasciole —— — | series of lines of similar tubercles extends along 
the margin of the odd ambulacrum to the ambitus, and a few 
similar tubercles are found in the antero-lateral ambulacra near 
the two large primary tubercles. The remainder of the upper 
surface of the test is covered with small tubercles with numerous 
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miliaries between, From the ambitus the tubercles increase in 
size toward the peristome, being perforate and crenulate with 
smooth serobicnles, the anterior margin of which is slightly raised, 
thus producing a somewhat imbricated appearance. 

A large spine, curved near the base, surmounts the primary 
tubercles abactinally ; and similar, but shorter spines spring from 
the remaining tubercles. The actinal radioles on the primary 
tubercles possess a very oblique collar. 

The test and spines are uniformly white. 


This species differs from Breynia australasia :— 


l. In the steep anterior margin of the test. 


2. In the presence of only one or two primary tubercles in 
the riero lateral azabulacra and their absence from the postero- 
lateral ambulacra. 


4. In the anterior position of the apical system. 


4. In the length of the extra-petaloid part of the test behind 
the postero-lateral ambulacra. 


5. In the shape of the internal fasciole, 
6. In the number of plates within the subanal fasciole, 


7. In the | pee breadth of the bare paths on either side of 
the sternum and their rectilinear boundaries. 


S. Inthe great length and narrowness of the labrum. 
9. Inthe small size of the sternum. 


lO. In the presence of all the interambulacra in the peris- 
tome margin, the paired ones being completely excluded in the 
case Of Breynia australasim. 

ll. In the narrowness of the ambulacral petals. 


16 is interesting to notice that as regards points 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 11, this species agrees very closely with two fossil 
- forms Breynia carinata, d'Arch iac, and Breynia multituberculata, 
Vredenburg, which occur respectively in the Gaj and Nari forma- 
tions (upper and middle oligocene) of Western India, the Gaj 
species ving also been found in Java. The characters that 
differentiate these fossil species from the recent Indian and Paci- 
fic forms have been tabulated by Vredenburg ina notice latel 
published in the Records of the Geological Survey of India (Vo 
xxxiv., part 4 ) 
The abactinal primary tuberculation constitutes the most 
- conspicuous difference between the three Indian species, bein 
very abundant in the Nari species, somewhat sparer in the Gaj 
one, almost obsolete in their recent successor. 

Breynia vredenburgi is remarkable for the large number of 
ambulacral plates traversed by the subanal fasciole which includes 
no less than eight modified pairs of pores, a larger number than 

patangoid. In . a australust= the 
diflicu cult to make out 
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number js seven. It is 
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exactly how many are present inthe fossil species, apparently only 
Six. 

The test seems more convex in the two recent species than in 
the fossil ones, but owing to the tendency to collapse shown by 
most fossil specimens, this character is not very reliable. 

When à large series of either of the two fossil species is ex- 
amined, it is noticed that the internal fasciole exhibits consider- 
able individual variations in shape. The difference observed in 
this respect between Breynia australasis and the बः speci- 
men of Breynia vredenburgi does not perhaps represent therefore 
a constant character, 

The atrophy of the pores of the lateral ambulacra within the 
internal fasciole is somewhat more marked in the two recent spe- 
cies than in the fossil ones. 

Taking into account the large number of points in which the 
three Indian «pecies agree with one another, and also the many 
points in which they all differ from Breynia australasism, they 
may be taken to represent a group of closely related Indian 
species as opposed to the Pacific form. As mentioned by Vreden- 
"em. aan the notice already referred to, the persistence of one par- 
ti type in the Indian area since n period so remote ns the 
Oligocene is a fact of considerable interest. 

I have great pleasure in namin — species after Mr. Vreden- 
burg, in return for rescuing from oblivion the above description of 
the Breynia written by me eight years ago. To him I am also 
indebted for much of the information concerning the relationship 
of this form with its extinct Indian predecessor. 


- 
Ma 
H 








a6. On Gentiana coronata, Royle. 
By 1. H. 1311111 «ملاءا‎ 


The following paper is written with the specimens of the 
Calcutta herbarium and the specimens of the nm ur her- 
barium before me: and it is founded chiefly on them. he most. 
satisfactory way, I find, of treating my subject is to figure 
certain types, and to indicate the intermediates. I shall therefore 

—— to give figures (made for me by Babu K. P. Dass of the 
yal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta) of nine types, and discuss them. 
These nine are :— 


the type-form of Eurythalía carinata, Don (1836) = Gentiana 
carinata, Griseb. (1839), and G, carinata, type, of C. H. 
Clarke in Sir Joseph Hooker's Flora of British India, 
iV., P 1193 - 

the type form of Ewurythalia coronata, Don (1836 ) = Gentiana 
coronata, Royle (1837) ; 

a plant from Chamba which has escaped a name ; 

the plant which is the Genfiana marginata of the Herbarium 
naire Orientalis Hooker filii et T. Thomson, and at the 
same time the Gentiana carinata, var. marginata, of 
C. B. Clarke in Sir Joseph Hooker's Flora of British 
India, iv., p. 113, and presumedly the Ericala marginata, 
Don (1837) = Gentiana marginata, Griseb. (1559) ; 

a form allied to G. Hugelii, Griseb., collected in the south 
range of Kashmir; 

n branched soft-leaved form found in Kashmir; 

a branched firm-leaved form found in Kashmir : 

the type form of Gentiana marginata, var. recurvata, 
Kusnezow (1904) ; 

a plant from the western border of Kashmir. 


No. 1. | commence with Eurythalia carinata, of which I 
find a type in the herbariam of the Saharanpur Botanic 
Garden, ther with many specimens collected in recent years. 
1 figure it fro rom one collec by Mr. J. F. Duthie on the moun- 
tain of Kedarkanta in the State of Tehri-Garhwal, 

The figure shows the linear-lanceolate leaves which constitute 
one of the most noticeable characteristics of the plant. These 
leaves are not the first-formed leaves, which are ovate-lanceolate 
and sometimes condup licate, as Don describes them: but they 
are generally removed from the base by a few pairs. "The plant 
does not branch from the root: it is erect, generally only a couple 
of inches high: but even when five inches high, it is still un- 
branched below, except in the Ere RE: imens: I have seen one. 
` Don, with only a few plants before him, did not get hold of 
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the points which really serve to aar ua Ace the type that he was 
describing as a species: he described the lower leaves and not 
the middle ones: and he made n great point of the presence or 
nbsence of fimbriae in the thront of the flower, the value of which 





T 1. Specimen from Kedarkanta (Duthie, No. 1190). The dissec- 
tions of tbe flower x 2, the seed x 8. j 


is not specifie. Royle had given the man 
coerulea ١ to the plants in his —— र 
This race, No. 1, bas been e 



















specimen e Tene ex of all. 
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river (King). State of Tehri-Garhwal-—'Taulea under 
Srikanta in the Bhagirathi valley at 13,000-14,000 ft. (Duthie, 
456!); Changsil range, 12,000-1:,000 ft. (Duthie, 14515 !); 
Changsil at 12,000 ft. (Gamble, 24897'); Harke Dun, near 
the sources of the Tons river, at 12,000 ft. ( Kogers'!); Harke 
Dun, 12,000-13,000 ft. (Gamble!); Kedarkanta at 12,000 ft. 
(Rogers!) ; Kedarkanta at 11000 ft. (Duthie, 1190!), 
District of Dehra Dun-—-Mussooree (Koyle!). Simla 
Hill States. Bashabr, at Yangparang, 10,000-12,800 ft. (Lace, 
951!); Marale, 11,000-12,800 ft. (Browne! Watt, 13,571!), 
Kangra Distriet.—Lahul, on the Chandra valley side of the 
Rotang pass, at 12,000 ft. (Holland !). | 


These localities are at various distances round the peak of 
Kedarkanta. The Almora district locality is 140 miles south- 
east: Taulea is 35 miles east: Harke Dun is 15 miles north-east : 
Mussooree is 40 miles in a bee-line south: Changsil is 15 miles 
distant across the valley of the Tons in a north-westerly direc- 
tion; Marale is in the same direction across this valley and the 
valley of the Pabar at a distance of 35 miles: and the Rotang 
pass is in the same direction, but at the much greater distance 
of 115 miles from Kedarkanta. 

The altitude of the lowest of these localities, that in the Almora 
district, is somewhere under 7,000 ft. + the next to it, if an accurate 

igznation, is Royle's locality ** Mussooree " : there the hills equaily 
do not attain the elevation that the plant usually inhabits. The 
general altitude would seem to be about 11,000-15,000 feet. 


The Almora district locality is a most peculiar one, for the 
whole of the country. in which it lies, is a complex of ridges 
covered by oak forest and not rising as high as 7,000 feet. 


Flowers that are fimbriate and flowers that are not fimbrinte 
are distributed as follows :— 


Fimbriate, Harara, Mussooree, Kedarkanta, Changsil and Yang- 
parang. 
Not fimbriate : Taulea, Harke Dun, Marale and Rotaug pass. 


` There is no marked geographical arrangement about this. 
de ` It is interesting to note that the flowers in these plants have 
renerally rather r corolla tubes; and that the Almora district 
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Specimens enumerated in order of their localities from cast to west. 





=i i= £= x 
iol 
Place. Collector. 3 E Fimbriw. i 

2. Fw. 
$8 | ६.५ 

Harara King. +6,000 | 3—5 323*8 Few. 

Taulea Duthie. 13—14,000 2-10 28x5 None, 

Harke Dun Rogers. 12,000 3—6 44 x 6 5 

5 Gamble. | 12—13,000 | 3—6 +5 | ,, 
Kednrkanta Royle. — 4-5 27 x6 | Fair number. 

* Duthie, 11,000 3-5 40 «> 8 | Fow, 

s Rogers. 12,000 2—5 29 x 7 | Pair number. 
Yangparany Lace. 10—12,000 | 4—5 33x6 | Few. z 
Changsil Gamble. 12,000 | 3—4 38» 5 | ws 
Changsil range Dathie 12—13,000 | 3—4 38x 8 M esie or 
Marale Watt. 12,800 | 1—2 18x5 | None 

- Browne. | 11—12,800 1—2 20x6] ,, 
Rotang pass Holland. 12,000 14 | 1654 | ,, 





The table above shows that the long leaves are generally about 
tive times as long as broad. It shows, —— specimens are the 
smallest and which have fi Hw e 1 
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; Length : Length | Length | Length 
Origin. Collector. | of calyx of of | corol- of 

tabe teeth corolla | la lobes | lobules 

in mm. | in mm. | in mm. | in mm. | in mm. 


—— = — — O — =m — ee — 


Harara ... | King. 9-5 3 21 E 2 
Kedarkanta , Koyle. 8 3 16 3 275 
Yangparang  ...| Lace. 7 3 15 3 2:5 
Chan gail 31 Dathie. ` 3 15 4 4 
Harke Dun e] Rogers 7 a 14 4 3*5 
Taulea ... | Dathie. 6 2 14 a 25 
Kedarkanta ... | Rogers 8 3 | 14 3 2 
Marale sss] Browne. 5 2 | 11 3 276 


— —M 
— = - — 





The calyx-teeth are most acute on the Yangparang specimen, 
and broadest on the Marale specimen : they are slightly recurved 
on the Taulea specimen. 

The anthers are elliptic-ovoid on every specimen except Royle's 
SAU specimen wherein they are, and are as described, 

near. 


No. la. Intermediate between Gentiana carinata, particularly 
as found under Srikanta, and a plant from Gilgit, race No. 5a to 
be mentioned later, isa plant from :— 


State of Tehri Garhwal—Moraine of the Dudu 
glacier 14,000-15,000 feet (Duthie, 456!) 


It has rather firm, lanceolate leaves, erect habit and no fim- 
briae in the flowers. 


No. 2. My second figure is of Don's Furythalia coronata. 
Eurythalia coronata was figured by Royle (Illustrations of...the 
Botany of the Himalayan Mountains, London, 1859, plate 68, fig- 
1) as a branched plant with short, ascending stems bearing at 
their ends very large flowers in capitula of seven flowers each. It 

ully described by Don in the Transactions of the Linnean 

i 1889. p. 515; and he, when writing, apparently had 

men before h fei: that is now lost, No one has been able to see 
that quite agrees with the drawing : Grisebach 
Prodromus (ix., 109) was unable to do more 
escription 1), remark ip $ 4 "O.B. Clarke in the Flora of British 
4), remarked that the species is only Se म 
ording to which it differs from G. carinata by the 
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wider subcampanulate corolla : and Kusnezow has not seen n 
type. À ; ! 

I have thought it serviceable here to reproduce in outline 
Royle's drawing, so that my comparisons may be clearer. The 
specimen from which the drawing was made was collected in :— 


State of Tehri ~ Garhwal—Near the summit of 


Kedarkanta (Royle). 


It has fimbriae, like the specimens of (Z. carinata obtained 





Type 2 Copied from Royle's figure of the type of G. toronnin. 


fromthe same mountain. But it differs in its way of branching, 
and, if the drawing be correct, in the — size of the flowers. 
Unfortunately Don in his descriptions not make any clear 
referenee to the shape and size of the flower, so that there is no 
evidence, except in the genersl excellence of Royle's figures, that 
they are not overdrawn. In his — osis, Don lays stress 
on peculiarities that will not bear it. To —— these pecu- 
linrities are, 1 think that ene Bi be useful to pick out from the 
full descriptions all the expres — a that indicate them. ‘Taking 
as much ns posible Don's own words, they may be put na follows :— 

 Gentiana corinato.—Planta erecta, caulescens, Folin mucro- 
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nta. Calyx dentibus linearibus. Corolla infandiboli- 
formis, quinqueloba, lobis lanceolatis scuminatis, sinuum 
duplo brevioribus, Anthere lineares. 

(fentiona coronata— Planta depressa, subacaulis. Folia acuta. 
Calyx dentibus ovatis. orolln tubulosa, decemloba, lobis 
ovatis, obsolute mucronulatis, «inuam conformibus vel 
brevioribus. Anthere oblongo. 


The peculiarities which cannot bear the stress that Don 
lays on them are :— 


(1) the tip of the leaf; for the same plant of * carinata ` may 
or may not have the tiny mucro at the tip of any one leaf: 

(2) the shape of the calyx-teeth ; for in ° carinata ' above there 
i^ a complete series from more or less linear to ovate, 
and Royle's own specimen at Saharanpur has lanceolate 
(not linear) lobes ; 

(3) the size and shape of the corolla lobes; because in good 
‘carinata’ the lobes vary enough to cover the characters 
ascribed to both. 


I set these declared differences aside. There are left (i) Don's 
statement that the corolla in the one is infundibuliform and in 
the other tubular, and (ii) his difference in the anthers. ** Infundi- 
bular," says Don, is the corolla of Gentiana conforta and capitata 
and carinata, as well ns the calyx of capitate, while 
“tubular” are the calyces and corollas of Gentiana marginata, 
argentea, decemfida, pedicellata and coronata. These species, 1f any- 
one will examine them, serve to show that Don did not habitually 
use the two terms with such a degree of accuracy as to justify 
us in — that the words contrast in his two descriptions. 
Lastly, rega g the anthers, which are termed linear in the one 
and oblong in the other, Don is quite accurate in regard to the 
anthers of his carinata: they are so, in his specimens; but in all 
the other — that I have before me they are oblong. 

Thus nrrive at the conclusion that besides the sumewhat 
uncertain difference in the broadness of the corolla-tube. there 
is nothing to distinguish Don's Eu ne coronata from his 
Eurythalia carinata, except the branched habit: and as Gentiana 
coronata is the oldest binominnl for the species, we have to accept 
it instead of Gentiana carinata, otherwise preferable, on account 
of the obsenrity into which the name G. coronata bas fallen. 


No. 3 Type No. 3 is n plant branching from the roots, but 
not as the last. Its outline is spherical, because there are so many 














hort branches: the leaves are lanceolatc-ovate to ovate, some- 
times conduplicate न : the flowers are fasciculate, and the calyx- 





form comes from Chamba and adjoining Lahul The 
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valley of the Chandra-Bhaga river, nt 10,000 ft. (Ellis, 1142!); 
Saichu to the north of that river in a side valley, at 10,000 
ft. (Ellis, 1305! 1306!). District of Kangra.—Lahul, with- 
out precise locality ( Hay !). 


The plant here figured came from Kilar. 


The Saichu plant has fimbriae in the throat of its flowers: 
the others have none. The ripe ovary has a conspicuous crest. 





Type 3. Specimen from Chamba ( Ellia.) 
No. du. Certain —— collected by Dr. Stoliczka approach ` 
the Chamba race last — and in some respects they resemble 
the specimens that I shall have to re of later as collected by 
Colonel Tanner in Gilgit, No. 5a, again in certain respects 
they approach the race that will be No. 4. The upper leaves 
are falcate, but herbaceous: the lower leaves are lanceolate or 
linear-lanceolate, छह in the next, but the habit dien habit of the 





last, The flowers have a few fimbriae in the throat, and are not 











grou pad — into considerable heads, but of 1-5 flowers 
— — hey are —— sted as Gentiana marginata by C. B. Clarke 
AK com as DE the Linnean Society, Botany, xiv., p. 437. Their 
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Kashmir, north of the Vale—On the Pensi-la 
between Suru and Zanskar (Stoliczka!). 


No. 4. I now come to a series of specimens that has for ex- 
tremes Gentiana marginata of the Herbarium Indiae Orientalis 
Hooker filii et T. Thomson, and G. H ugelii, Grisebach. Gentiana 
Hugelií has been so recently figured in this Journal (see 1906, 
p. 337) that I need not figure it again. Gentiana marginata I 

gure from a specimen collected by Dr. Thomson, 

The name * marginata ' was first used (in manuscript) as Gen- 
fiana marginata, by Wallich for a distinct species that he had 
obtained in Central Nepal It was next used as Ericala marginata 
by David Don in his brother’s General System of Gardening and 
Botany in confusion both for Wallich's plant and for a plant col- 
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Type 4. Spomen collected by T. Thomson and distributed as G. margi- 
nata in the Herb. Ind. Or. Hook f. et Thoms. The dissections x 2. 


lected by Royle; this last is one of the plants with which we nre 
here to deal, but the other is not, Royle's plant is fe described, 
withont reference to Wallich's, in Don's paper in the Transactions 
of the — — xvii, 1839, p. 513 ; and from this date the 
stricter application of the name to Royle's pua begins, so that it 

pent Gentiana ma in Grisebach's account of the 

ntianacene in De Candoll هعون‎ Prodromus.  Royle's plant seems 
to be identical in race with T. Thomson's : butnot having a speci- 
tive. My 
4 As inter- 
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afterwards by Mr. C. B. Clarke in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society, Botany, xiv., 1875, p. 437. 
The distribution of the specimens is as follows — 


Chamba State,—Parmaur valley at 10,000 ft. (Lace, 
1782!) Kangra District. -Kotgarh in Lahnl, 9,000-10,000 
ft. (Brandis!) Kashmir, south of the Chena b.—Padri 
— (T. Thomson! ). Kashmir, south of the Vale. — 
Vithont locality (Falconer!); Sadru pass in the Adon per- 
gunnah! (Falconer!) ; Gulmarg, 9,000 ft. (Gammie ; Aitchison ! ) ; 
above Gulmarg 11,000-12,000 ft. (Duthie, 11349 !( : Pir Panjal 

pens or near it ( Hügel); North side of Pir Panjal pass ( Winter- 
)»ttom ! ); Poshiana on the west side of the Pir Panjal pass 
{Winterbottom ! ١ ; Banahal pass (Winterbottom!); Kashmir, 
east of the Vale. —HRazparen pass above Nowbug ( Winter- 
bottom ! ). Kashmir, north of the Vnle.—Drawah 
pass, over the Kishenganga valley {Winterbottom !) ; Kaj Nag 
range at 10,000-11,000 ft (Duthie, 10953! 11009 ! ); Dras 
at 10,000 ft. (Gammie!). Kashmir, north of the 
Indus.—Khapalu at 14,000 ft. (Hunter-Weston, 10243 ! ). 
District of Hazara—Khaghan valley at 11,000 £t. (Inayat, 
19951') and at 12,000 ft. (Mayat, 19959 b!) and at 12,400 
(Inayat, 19960 6!) Chuppi in the Khaghan valley (Inayat !) ; 
Dadar in the Khaghan valley at 10,000 ft. (Inayat, 21963 b!); 
Makra in the Khaghan valley (Inayat, 21963!); Siran valley 
(Inayat, 19960 a 1). ١ 


The pes imens are branched or unbranched, but generally 
unbranched, with lanceolate to broadly ovate three-veined lower 
leaves, and lanceolate to ovate-spatulate upper leaves which may, 
when relatively narrow, be conduplicate. ‘The stem is stout: 
the leaves rather firm: the flowers large, with or without fimbriae ; 
the calyx-teeth ovate and slightly recurved at the tip, with a 
conspicuous scarious margin. 

The fimbriation in the throat of the flowers is a mark of 

crece from the mountains to the south and east of the Vale of 
cashmir, and is found in all of them; but it is found in only one 
of the plants from the north, and in none from the west of the Vale. 
This observation is of grea t interest. In the following list the 
first named plants are those with narrowest leaves, nnd the last 
named with broadest leaves; Ze. it is a series progres from 
G. marginata of the Herbarium Indiae Orientalis to G. Hugelis: 
it will be seen from it that fimbriation of the flower is not 
associated with any particular character in the form of leaf, 
The reader will observe that the plants, at the beginning of the 
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! The label may be read Us. - Som -r wy سدرو پرگنھ‎ bp or 
"in the pass of Sadra, pergannah Adon, 3rd July 1838.” But the word read 
«1 جو‎ may equally be interpreted the. oF Jane, so Jud ‘to rend Ja. the arit- | 
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Padri pass 
Parmaar x 5 
Khapalu Ee 
Khaghan valley . 
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Inayat. 
| Gammie, 
| Aitchison. | T" 5 | 1556 Very plentiful. 
Dathie. | 11—13,000 | 2—4 | 25x6 | None, 
Winterbot-| ...... 4 | 24x58 Plentiful ` 
En "nl ७ | 25-9 Fairly plenti- 
e — 5 | 37x9 Plentiful. 
5 10,000 | 3—6 | 19x9 | — plenti- 
Inayat. ssas.. 5—8 | 26x9 | None. 
Falconer. "ee +५4 5—6 | 37 x9 * 
Inayat. 10,000 | 5= 11| 32x 13 5 
2 > 3—5 | 20:7 om 
* 12,000 | 3—7 | 50 x 10 * 
2 ese 4—5 | 249 ” 
Dathie. 10—11,000 | 5—8 | 35 x 15 = 
4—6 | 20x 11 | Plentiful. 
4—5 | 13x6 | None. 
3-10 | 24 x 11 | Plentifal. 
It 8 | 27x13 d 
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list, have a — th of leaf that is four times the breadth, while 
pem at the end of the list have leaves that are about twice as 
ong كت‎ broad. Between these two extremes lies every grade 
that is intermediate, 

It may be remarked in passing that, des 3 Grisebach's in- 
correct diagnosis (see tap f in this Journal, 1906, p. 337), C. B. 
Clarke intuitively plac Falconer’s not-located specimen most 
correctly. 


' No. o. Differing in the subacuminate leaves, from the series 
just defined, are specimens collected by C. B. Clarke and Dr. 
Aitchison. The localities are -—— 


Kashmir, south of the Vale—Aliabad near the Pir 
Panjal pass at 11,000 ft. (C. B. Clarke, 28961'). District of 
Rawal Pindi,—-Mari (Hb. Aitchison !). 


The flowers of both are limbriate, and relatively large: 
the capsule is conspicuously crested. Unfortunately only one 
of the eight plants that lie to my hand has root-lenves, This 
one, collected by Mr. Clarke, 1 figure. 


No. Sa, Next I refer toan erect, tirm-leaved, unbranched plant 
collected im :— 


Kashmir beyond the Indus.—CGilgit (Tanner, Ll2a!) 
Sui in Gilgit (Tanner, 112 !). 


It connects G. marginata with (Z. marginta, var. recurvatu, 
having leaves somewhat like the latter, but the habit of the former. 
The typical lower leaves are 10x5 mm. and the margins are 
carti nous. "There nre no fimbriae in the flowers, 

wh now leave one of the series diverging from Hooker's and 
Thomson's G. marginata for the other. The reader may think of 
them like this— 


TA (TYPE 4) 
TYPE 
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Chamba State. —3Saichi, north of the valley of the Chenab 
at 10,000 ft. (Ellis, 1305! 1508 !), Kashmir, north of the 
V ale.—Shisha Nag over the Liddar valley at 12,000-13,000 ft. 
(Dathie, 13323!); Matayan, south of Dras at 11,000 ft. 
(Gammie'!). Trans-lndus ett States.—Lowari pass, 
north of Dir, at 11,500 ft. (Harriss, 1 6370 87 


It links the Chamba race, No. 3, described above to the race 
that will be No. 7. The Chamba plants have fimbriate flowers, bnt 
not the others. 





Type 7. Specimen from Masjid valley (Dathin, 13198). 


No. 7. A little firmer in the leaves than type 9 and with them 
frequently conduplicate are the specimens from :— 
| Kashmir, north of the Vale.—Liddar valley above 
Kainmul, 11,000-12,000 ft. (Duthie, 13136!) ; Sogam valley in 
Lolab, at 13,000 ft. (Duthie, 13272!); Kamri valley near Kalapani, 
11,000-12,000 ft. (Duthie, 12565!); near Ali-malik-Kemur! on 
the Deosai plains (Falconer!); on the north side of the Barzil 
pass? (Falconer!); Musjid valley at 12,000-13,000 ft. (Duthie, 
13196 D) : 

The flowers are altogether withont fimbriae and with ovate 
anthers. 'lhey are not many together on the ends of the branches. 
The ovary has a conspicuous crest. The localities are all 





! The original label reads ركست‎ - v Sle ے‎ fle ازچکسلن کھٹر نا على‎ 
[APA s.e., from little Chaksalan to Ali-malik-ki-maid, 7th August 1838. 
The original labe) roads para - از برزله تا ديووسو خو رد عر - اكست‎ 
i.e., from Barzaleh to little Daivehsa, 4th August 1838. 
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further west than are those of the last, and very similar, type, 
except the Lowari pass, 


No. 7a. A plant collected in :— 


Kashmir, north of the Vale.—Marpu nals, south of 
Dras, at 13,000-14,000 ft. (Duthie, 11817 !). 
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connects the last with the next, except that the throat is sparingly 
fimbriate. 


No. 8, We now come to Gentiana marginata, var. recurvata, 
Kusnezow in Acta Horti Petropolitant, xv., 1906, p. 425, which I 
figure opposite from a specimen, collected by Captain Giles, of the 
number upon which Kasnezow founds his variety. When well 
grown it has many decumbent branches and is then a plant of 
distinct appearance; but in ite «maller conditions it is not quite 
so rendily recognised. The lower leaves have cartilaginous 
margins which become less and less firm as the leaves pass over 
to the bracts: the bracts have searious margins. The variety 
is the extreme in western distribution and in the firmness of its 
leaves. It has been collected in :— 


Kashmir, north of the Vale.—Knmr Kotal on bare 
places to 13,000 ft. (Giles, 1321); Kamri pass, 12,000-15,000 ft. 
(Duthie!) Kashmir, beyond the Ind us.—Near vengo In 
the Bogro valley (Conway!); Burmas nala near git 
(Roberts! ). 


The flowers of none of the specimens — fimbrine. 

Earlier I have enumerated as race No. 7 plants from the 
Kamri valley, 11,000-13,000 ft., collected by Duthie: these will 
assuredly be found to intergrade by every transition with the 
variety recurvata. 


No. 9. Very close to the variety recurvata come plants from 
the western border of Kashmir and the District of Hazara. They 
differ in the crowding of their flowers and in their lesser leaves. I 

ive overleaf a drawing of à small planê: others are more branched. 
here are no fimbriae in the small flowers. The localities are :— 


Kashmir, western border. —Bangas near Mozaffera- 
bad ( Inayat, 21964!). District of Hazara.—Khaghan valley 
nt 8,000 ft. (Rn, 19959!); Khaghan valley at 13,000 ft. ( Inayat, 
19959 at); Nila in the Khaghan valley (Inayat, 21964 2!); Siran 
valley (Inayat, 19961 !). 


In addition to the specimens enumerated, the following all 
belong to Gentiana coronata (sensu ampliori); but not having the 
specimens to hand now, which I examined some time ago, —they are 
mostly in the Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew.— 
I cannot assign them to the races above with full satisfaction :— 


| Simla Hill States —BHBashahr, head of the Sural valley 
— — 12,000-15,000 ft. ———— : head of the Hudan 
valley, 12,000-15,000 ft, (Harsukh !). angra District.— 
"2 Denn TROD M aM mir, south of the Chenab.— 
VS 0 of Siwaldhar . south-west of Badarwar 
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(eu TRIN tr 3 wil —— OF MS त og e ve 
i Panj n j dp — 1,000 ft. C. B. larke, > Knshmir,enus 
| f the Vale—Mergan pass, 5,000-12,000 ft. (Meebold 1!). 
Kash mir, north of the Vale.—Pailgam in the Liddar 
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valley (Meebold !); Aro, towards the head of the Liddar valley 
(Meebold !); Tragbal, north of the Wular lake, at 10,200 and 
at 11,400 ft. (C. B. Clarke, 25238! 29278!); Tilel at 12,500 and 
13,750 ft. (C. B. Clarke, 30673! 30808). Kashmir, beyond 
the Indus.—Knarakoram mountains at *'*Ogre's camp," 14,330 
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I conelude from my study of the Gentiana that we apparently 
have in it n species in the state of breaking ap into sub-s — 
partly in response to the dryness increasing toward the north-west 
of the hills that it inhabits, and almost certainly to other circum- 
stances not yet to be guaged. The increasing dryness of the 
climate is exhibited in the increasing firmness of the leaves as we 
zo north-westward, and in their greater tendency to be condupli- 
ente, Fimbriation in the flowers is the rule in the hills nearest 
to the plains; and on the range, south of the Vale of Kashmir, it 
seems to be the only condition: elsewhere on the hill-ranges 
back from the plains fimbriate flowers occur here and there: 
they occur in Bashahr, where there are non-fimbriate plante, nearer 
to the plains than they, on the mountains of Kedarkanta and 
Marale: they occur on the Pensi-Ia, near Dras in the Marpa nala, 
and on the Drawah pass, which localities are farther from the plains 
than the Shisha Nag, Kainmul, Matayan, Sogam, the Kaj Nag 
and Mozufferabad, whence come non-fimbriate plants: but the 
localities farthest back are all localities for non-fimbriate 
plants. 

The crested capsule is a mark of the species. The crest deve- 
lops after flowering and is only just indicated in the figure on 
page 157. 

The limits of the distribution of the s = are within the 
Himalaya, west Nepal, and with apparently Kashgar. In Kashmir 
it is found right back to the water-parting; but eustwards it has 
not been obtained far back in the mountains It seems strangre that 
it has not been obtained in Kulu, whereas several travellers have 
obtained it in adjoining Lahul, and it occurs in Bashahr on the 
other side of Kulu. 

Flowering occurs generally in May and June in the eastern 
part of the plant's area of distribution ; but very many of the 
specimens from the western part are specimens collected in July and 
August. One of the eastern specimens was collected in flower in 
August. 

x I find it not uncommon for a little pellet of earth to have been 
washed into the flowers apparently by the spatteriug of sudden 
squalls of rain that have caught the flowers open. 


I think one may signal out for their diversity within the 
species three extremes :— 


1. Type 1. Seethe figure on p. 150 which is the most south- 
eastern form. 


2. Type 8. See the figure on p. 164 which is the most north- 
western form. 

3. Type e 4 See Dr. Stapf's fig ure on p. 377 of this Journal 

for 1906, which is the (7. Huge n of Grisebach. * 
A glance successively at the figures nboye of type 9 (p. 166 ), 
type 7 Dag i اک‎ (p. 162), and type 4 (p. 157), will show the 
reader one line i divergence, and another glance at type 4 and 
then at Dr. Stapfs figure will show another. A compari parison of 
he figure of type 5 given on p. 160 with Dr. Stapf's figure will 
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27. Well-waters from the Hadhramaut, Arabia. 


By Davin Hoorku, F.C S. 


Travellers in Southern Arabia have noticed the great fertility 
of lauds irrigated with mineral water issuing from subterranean 
lakes, The rainfall in that part of the country is so scarce and 
irregular, and can never be depended upon, that the principal 
means of obtaining water for drinking purposes as well as for 
cultivation is by sinking wells. A ghail, a running stream or rill, 
is & rare phenomenon in Arabia; but they are occasionally met 
with when a rock bed is not far below the sand. Ghail Omr and 
Al Ghail, however, are important supplies; the first comes from 
Wadi Loban and is considerable, and the second rises at an alti- 
tude of 2,000 feet at the head of the Wadi Hower“. 

The Hadhramaut is a broad valley ranning for 10) miles or 
more parallel to the coast, and collects under the sand any water 
derived from the high Arabian tableland, very little, if any, reach- 
ing the sea towards which it slopes. In this valley a few wells 
occur which are important from an agricultural point of view, and 
around which one or two villages have grown. It cannot be said 
that the villages are prosperous. They are walled strongholds 
with outbuildings belonging to the proprietors of the land. The 
fear of the Bedouin prevents an extensive po Pin. 

Mr. F. No#l-Paton, Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence, during a visit to Southern Arabia n few years ago, was 
strack with the fertilising properties of the mineral water of 
Hadhramaut, and especially with the fact that some of the finest 
tobacco in the world is grown in that region. His — re- 
marks on the supply may here be reproduced. Hesays: “ The 
sources appear to be so much parts of one system that I should 
be surprised to find any difference in the analyses of the waters. 
The ‘rivers’ are aqueducts cut down into the solid rock to. a 
Kay considerable depth. They extend over considerable distances, 
and are so well executed, that they represent an enormous expen- 
diture of labour over a long period of time; but they are of such 
an age that no one in the country was able to relate even a tra- 
dition as to how they came into existence. The workmanship is 
apparently identical with that seen at the tanks at Aden and the 
rock-temples in Egypt, and it indicates considerable engineering 
skill, for arches in the rock are loft at regular intervals to prevent 
the sides of the channel from falling in. Historically the works 
are very suggestive. There appears to be a great subterranean 
volume of water, and in two places, where the crust of the desert 
has fallen in, there are lakes of mineral water which showed no 
discoverable signs of a fall of level, although no rain had fallen 
in that country for five years. The water is so rich in salts that 
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the banks of the irrigation ditches are largely formed of cryatal- 
line matter left by evaporation and scraped out by the cultivators. 
There appear to be thousands of tons of this saline deposit 
available.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bent visited this locality in the 
winter of 1893-94, immediately after Mr. Nocl-Paton's visit. Mr. 
Bent describes (Southern Arabia, 1900, p. 200) Ghail Babwazir, n 
town reached after travelling three hours from Gambla :— 

" Ghail Babwazir is an oasis or series of oases of rank vege- 
tation caused by a stream, the water of which is warm and bitter, 
and which is conducted by channels ont in the rock in various 
directions. 

“Acres and acres of tobacco, bananas, Indian coru, cotton and 
other crops are thus produced in the wilderness, and this cultiva- 
tion has given rise to the overgrown village. 

= The stream was discovered about 500 years ago by one Shaikh 
Omar, and before that time all this part was waste ground. 

= This fertilising spring rises under a hill to the east, where n 
large reservoir has been dug out. Above on the hill are some 
Arab ruins, places where things were stored, and there is m road 
up. Canals, cut some twenty feet deep like the kanats of Persia, 
conduct the water to the fields, The chief product is tobacco, 
known as Hamoumi tobacco." 

The Hamoumi, it might be explained, are m small, poor 
tribe of Bedouins who occupy the lower end of Wadi Adimi. They 
hire out camels to caravans, and largely engage in the carrying 
business. Mr. Noél-Paton informs me that *'*Hum-mi" is the 
name recognised in the eastern tobacco trade aud that the leaf 
goes largely to Constantinople and Egypt for use in the narghtli 
or hubble-bubble. 

Last year Mr. Nocl-Paton took steps to procure samples of 
this water for chemical analysis and succeeded in obtaining them 
through the Resident at Aden. They were collected from three 
springs within a mile or so of Ghail Ba Wazir, some nine or ten miles 
west of Shahar. The Governor of Mokalla, who had the samples 
collected, informed the Resident at Aden that there are hot sul- 
phur springs nt Shahair on the coast half-way between Mokalla 
and Shahar, As un indication of the geological formation of the 
country, Bent records the occurrence of gypsum hills in the neig h- 
bourhood of Ghail. Mr. Noél-Paton  contirms this, and adds that 
there are also considerable masses of gypsum in the plains, one's 
attention being drawn to its existence by the peculiar hollow 
sound made on it by the hoofs of the horses. The presence of 
this mineral accounts for the sulphur vapour in the springs and 
the large amount of sulphates found in the water, 

The bottles of water were forwarded to the Reporter on 
Economie Products and were handed to me for examination and 
report. u n عو‎ dL nS 
—— samples of water were contained in sen: DOES id col- 
A AL PAD QE water NUN oon | —— 
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Sida, A saline deposit occurred in some of the samples, and three 
waters from the spring-heads were strongly impregnated with 
hydrogen sulphide. The total solid residue varied from 304 
to 415°5 parts per 100,000; the smaller amounts being found in 
the water as it issued from the wells and the larger quantity 
being found in the running streams. Eliminating the samples 
containing the sulphur gases, there is seen to be a close agreement 
in the composition of the three waters, the difference being due to 
concentration owing to the evaporation of the water over the hot 
beds of the streams, The analyses of the samples from the 
mane streams of the three sources revealed the following consti- 
nents :— 


Total = د‎ १. NI - 
solids. — Potash. Soda. Iron. र "la" Acid. 
Harith... 415°5 56:88 9°55 20°00 5921 28 465 1453 -19 
Fernth,... 3838 9496 972 1892 5439 20 309 1462 tr. 
Sida ... 4006 87:50 11°10 17:37 5883 25 355 151 -11 


Lime. 


Calculating from the average of the above annlyses one 
hundred parts of the saline residue would probably contain the 
following salts :— 





Sodium =F linte NS = 32-7 
Calcium sulphate lt alii 13:5 
Potassium sulphate — e. S6 
Magmesium kat: hate Fa Sin 75 
Calcium chloride 5 = 16-2 
Calcium carbonate TE MTS 15:6 
Iron phosphate yes " 
Nitrates m Ai NOS trace 
Combined water, silica, ete. — 5:3 

3 100-0 











hydrogen sulphide determined in the three 
tho wells was 846, 72 and 122 parts in 
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100 


» equal to the amounts found in sulphur 
+ Norway, and of Sicily. — | 
roperties are probably due to the presen 
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waters, examined by Leather from Gujerat, which are speciall 

suitable for tobacco cultivation (see Agricultural Lado No 14 
of 1895). It was shown that the value of these waters depended 
mainly upon the amount of nitrates they contained. In the Ha- 
dhramaut water there is only a minute quantity of nitrate present, 
and we can only conclude that the large quantity of alkaline sul- 
phates, as shown in the above analyses, is, in this part of the 
country, extremely useful in the cultivation of high class tobacco, 
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28. The Birds’ Complaint before Solomon: being an 
extract with a translation from the Kitab" I-Jamharah fi 
‘thm! "LB azya rah.! 


By Liwtr.-Couoxes D. C. PuiLcorr and Mr. R. F. Azo, 


[t is snid that once, by the inspiration of the — hty, 
the birds went to the Prophet of God, to Solomon? the son of David 
(peace aud blessings on both of them), and saluted him with all 
reverence aud said: “ Oh Prophet of God! we have come before 
thee, and stand here in thy presence that thou mayest regard us 
as thou regardest the rest of thy subjects, aud mete out full justice 
to us, commending us to each other's care, and directing that no 
bird, either in the heavens or on the earth, should oppress an- 
other; for we are now complaining to thee about four species of 
birds, well known to us all. The first is the Hawk, who has 
succeeded in gaining the affection. of mun, and has risen in station 
to the highest degree, having no other footstool for hia * feet than 
the hand of kings, so that he now speaks not to us from pride, nor 
answers us out of hauteur and grandeur. We entreat thee to ask 
him what the cause of this silence is: to what is it due? The 
second bird is that hated bird known to men by the name of * Owl,’ 
Hedwells secluded in ruins and avoids hubitations, nor does he 
repair to branched trees ; aud when we ask hira the reason for this 
he says no more to us than * Yá ॥ yû hû.'* We entreat thee to ask 
him what is the meaning of this expression, and to whom he 
alludes in these words. ‘The third bird is the Raven; he has no 
garb but black, and no cry but mourning for those separated ; and 
he is familiar only with ruined habitations and mourning over 
relatives and friends. So we entreat thee to ask him what this 
lamentation is, and the cause of this lone wandering. The fourth 
bird is the Bulbul. Now we wonder at him and object to his 
doings, for he keeps quiet the whole winter, looking dully on the 
world ; but the moment he sees the vine bear, he is seized with joy 
and passion. Now this is the way of libertines, and we cannot 


approve of this; so we entreat thee to ask him why he sings not, 


except in the season of fruits and flowers and warbling of birds.” 





— 


١ Seo also Jl. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. III, No. 1, 1907. 

* Solomon understood the speech of birds and animals. 

3 Bas AL og ge sl term, bat by falconers applied specially to the 
Temel goshn In bës is masculine, but in India the word denotes the 
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Then Solomon was surprised at their language and pondered 
on their intelligence and their way of putting things,! and replied, 
“I will see that you obtain your wishes in this, and I will put 
your questions to those agninst whom you have lodged objection." 
1 He then summoned the first, namely, the Hawk, who at once 
obeyed the summons and said, ** Oh Prophet of God! what willest. 
thon? ] will not turn aside from thy behest.” 

Solomon said, * A company of the birds objects to thy de- 
clining to speak to — nnd asks thee to give them thy reasons." 

The Hawk said, ** Oh Prophet of God ! the tongue often slips, 
and man has been born merely to act; for God loves only those 
among men that are doers, und closes the door in the face of all 
talkers that do not act," Then the hawk recited in verse: 





" Those that are slothful we approve not ; 
We approve only those that are doers. 
Everyone whose habit is obedience to us, 
He is nccopted and his sins forgiven him." 


Then Solomon summoned the second, namely, the Owl, and 
said to him, “Oh odious bird! why dost thou seclude thyself in 
rums, avoiding habitations; and why hast thou forsaken the com- 
panionship of birds on branching trees?" ® 

The Owl said, * Oh Prophet of God! He that regards the 
world is seduced, and he that knows that he will be called to 
account for his actions, is sorrowful; so I busied EY self with the 
thought of the One I fear nnd the One I dread ; and I love no other 
friend but Him, and there is none in my heart except Him (Fu). 
So praise be to Him of whom itis said there is none but Him 
(H a).” Then he added :— 


" Repeating the name of the only God is food for the souls of those that 
nre lost in His love. 
Their bodies are emnciated through their fear of God, and through the 
sallowness of their cheeks they bavo risen to high eminence.” 


Then Solomon summoned the third, — ५ the Raven, and 
snid, * Oh bird-of-sorrow, styled unbappy ! hy dost thou wear 
the garb of mourning when it is the garb of those separated from 
their loved ones ? "" 

The Raven said, “Oh Prophet of God! the careless have 
remembered their cen oarture from this world and the pangs of im- 
pending death; for I have never seen a company but it dispersed, 
nor a society but it scattered ; and this world has no real value, ‘and 
the life of this world is but a passing life, '"* Then he added :— 








! Nisám ; not an appropriate word here. 
३ SY! wits ssh); thoro appears to be an omission in the text. 
७४४ GIS might possibly be taken to mean “of different classes." 
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“Tho world cries to herself (but there i» none among men to listen) 
saying 
‘How many n hope have I destroyed, and how many a boarder's hoard 
have I scattered abroad ! 
How many » corpse have I buried beneath tho ground ! 
Long have I dono this but no tear came to my eye." " 


Then Solomon summoned the fourth, namel y, the Bulbul, and 
said, * The birds, in thee, object to that which they object to in 
libertines and debauchees, for thou joyest not except after tasting 
the vine," 

The Bulbul said, “Oh Prophet of God! T ery not through 
Joy of wine, but I cry in wonder at the drinker, since wine corru pts 
one's faith and augers the Lord, makes the wise foolish, and 
degrades the noble. When the sage drinks or the fool gulps it 
down, he first dances like an ape through buffoonery, and next piddles 
loully likea dog; aud then, acting filthily like n pig, rolls in the dust 
and lies in the road, an object of pity to friend and foe; forget- 
fal of the Abode of Peace! and wearing on his neck the order 
of faithlessness to his Faith, and being deserving of being given 
pus to drink, which is the drink of the damned and— Ah for the bitter 
disappointment of him that is void of all virtue and takes delight 
m a dranght whose dregs are madness! Bat blessed is he that 
has planted in his heart the vine of * Desire’ (Shang)? and has 
trained it over the tree of * Delight" (दढ). so that the sap of 
'Emotion' (Tarab)? has coursed through its branches, and it 
has yielded a wonderful crop, while the breeze of ‘Seeking after 
Knowledge ' (iIrddah) 3 has breathed on it, adding to its sweetness till 
it has reached in height the final stage of * Raptare "2 ( Wajd)* 
and * Chant’ (Sama ®), when its grapes are plucked by the fingers 
of * Fidelity,’ ea a) and cast into the vessels of * Content ' ( Riza) 
nnd pressed with the press of * Resignation under Calamity ' (As- 
Sabr” sala "t-Balà ), till there is extracted a wine unlike any human 
wine, for that one is lawful and the other not." 

Then the Bulbul added :— 


" What a wine our cup-bearer has, 
For he has made us drunk before he gave us to drink. 
His cops are our ears nt all times 
And the water with which he dilates his wine are our tears.” 


(Blessed is he who is aroused from sloth by his own heart and 
not by the wisdom preached by birds). 
o Solomon (on whom be peace) wondered at their speech. 
and pondered on & eir —— and their well-expressed ideas, and 
snid: “The Hawk does | 


to keep an instructive silence ; and 


b MU nnm Peace, i.e., Heaven; not Baghdad. 









poetry y it appears that it was the usnal custom of the 
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the Owl has excelled in his truth and wisdom; and the Raven is 
right to lament and to wander alone, and the Bulbul is right in the 
exposition of wine." And this is the story of the birds, and praise 


be to God alone, and blessings on our Preceptor Muhammad and on 
his Family 


दीन‏ = قیال اتت الطدور بالهام الملك الغعور الى alf c»‏ سليمان 
Lopate 35४७ Ly Yy‏ الصلرة والسلام co Y — M‏ وقالوا alli gn L a!‏ 
قد ks‏ اليك ورقشنا بين eho‏ لتنظر Gal]‏ كنظرك الى صائر Jam, ey‏ 
ARAS yal lus‏ وتوصي lide‏ ببعض ولا يتعدى sb‏ على طاثر في رفع 
ولا خفض ५७‏ نشكو اليك اربعة من الطيور ذكرعم بين اجناسنا مشهور - خاولهم 
هذا الباز الذي هو Foye?‏ 2 ]دم قد فاز وارتقى في المنزلة الى let‏ مكان 
ولا سرير لقدميه غير يدي السلطان هو يصمت عتا كيرا ولا Ďe tasu‏ وفضرا! 
aU ess‏ صا هذا الصموت وما سيب هذا السكوت . والطاثر EN‏ 
هوالطائر المذصوم المسمى بين بنى e‏ الجوم اتشرى بالضراب oye‏ العمران 
ولا يآلف الى الاشجار ذوات الغصون SU 131, GG,‏ عن سيب ذلك 
صا هو لا Gor‏ عن a3‏ يا هو يا هو Nis‏ ان JUS‏ ما هدع العبارة والى 
من يشير بهذة الاشارة . Usi,‏ الثالت هو الغراب ail‏ لیس له डा.‏ إلا السواد 
csi `?‏ على اهل stafi‏ ولا يألف الا المذازل الخراب. والذوم على Jay!‏ والاحياب 
UL u‏ لن قتآله صا هذع النياحة وما سبب هذه السياحة . والطير الرابع هو 
البلبل aio UU‏ معجبونى ولافعاله صذكرون AU‏ لا छो‏ طول الشتاء ساكتا والى 
७०७ C or‏ حتى اذا عاين E, mem‏ العنب 234 حدة القرح والطرب وهذع 
B; |‏ القاسق ونحن على ذلى y‏ نوافق الك إن تأله لم لا یصیے الا ايام 
2 ا gar‏ 929 الاشجار وتغريد الاعياز معجب تبي الله leale‏ من كلامم 
ge sa”‏ — غطنقهم ونظام R‏ سوف ابلقكم المواد يما ذكرةم واسال صن 
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يا نبي allt‏ ما تريد فاني عن टा.‏ لا احود قال ان جماءة من 23481 يفكرون 


elile‏ عن خطابم :ويسالونك عن جوابهم ५ JUS‏ نبي alll‏ اللان كتير الؤلل 
yr saa) sls Le,‏ للعيل لان Ly Fe)‏ الا Ji‏ من الرجال v Glas‏ 
عي ass‏ كل قوال غير J‏ قال ° 

Jat Amst م 0 تقحل‎ sh eet OY ¿m 

DS 397६-०५ فهو مقي ول‎ eo tis <“ क्क AS 

نم دعا بالقاني وهر البوم فقال إيها الطائر المذصوم لم انقردت بالضراب 
دون العمران وتركت صصاحية الطيور ذات GY‏ غقال يا نبي الله من نظر الى 
ois Lost)‏ ومن صلم انه مطالب بعولة حزن فاشتذات je‏ اخافة واخشاع 
ay = Sat x;‏ وان ليس كي دري yl‏ دو سيحان من لا اله الآ هو 
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the Panjab, by the term chital chargé. This variety is considered 
by them deficient in courage and unsuitable for that most 
dificult of all quarries the common kite ( Milvus govinda). Indian 
falconers are great believers in colouring, and even English falconers 
have their prejudices. The present writer objects to “ white” 
chargh*—not to those with merely white heads and tails—as in 
-his experience such birds are soft, Pigeon racers in Europe 
reject certain colours, and presumably do so from experience. 
However, no great reliance is to be placed on any special coloura- 
tion in passage-charghs. Some old birds are marked very like 
young kestrils, and the statement of Kapurthala falconers that 
such birds were “ chital charghs" in the immature plumage is 
probably correct. In “ Lahore to Yarkand," the account of the 
Government Mission of 1870, there is a coloured figure of ** Falco 
hendersoni " that has the appearance of being merely n specimen 
of an old bird of this variety. 

Peculiarities of plumage may disappear to a great extent in 
the moult. Thecolonring of the * intermewed * falcon depends to a 
great extent on feeding and exposure. ‘Haggards ' vary, nearly if 
not quite, as much as do the * sore-hawks.' 

A variety of saker that does not appear to have been yet 
described is said to be feathered on the tarsi and feet like 
* certam breeds of pigeons.” Amongst the professional falconers 
of Pindi Gheb this variety is called sung-sany, but amongat 
falconers of the Derajat it is distinguished by the adjective pà-mosz,! 
which may be translated * booted." Arab falconers of Basrah 
incorrectly call this rear A Shungh/r, a name M Selsey A of a 

ecies of Jer-falcon) familiar to them from old Persian MSS, on 
Falconry. I have not personally met with this variety, but one 
English falconer told me that he had owned and trained three, 
and many Punjabi and a few Arab falconers have assured me that 
they had personal knowledve of its existence. A Punjabi fulcorer 
tells me that the flight-feathers and pendent feathers in specimens 
he has seen were longer than in the ordinary saker, but that 
otherwise the plumage did not differ. | 

The author of the Baz-Ndma-yi Nigiri mentions a species or 
a variety of saker that he says he has met with only in the vicin- 
ity of Baghdad, The flight-féathers he states, are dark in colour 
and extend beyond the tail, and the bird has an outward resem- 
blance to the Hobby. The female is about the size ofa tiercel of 
the ordinary species of saker, and is nearly ss swift as a sh^in, 
He says it takes black-partridge and stone-plover with ease, while 
some few there are that will take houbara. I questioned some 


Indian and Persian falconers of Baghdad on the subject, but they 
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one moult, Ina bird of one or of two moults, the colour of the cere 
and feet i» much the same as in the immature bird; but some- 
times the colour is lemon-yellow or greenish-yellow. In very 
old birds the colour is deep orange. In the immature bird the 
colonring of the back is in appearance uniform, though a close 
inspection will reveal a reddish-brown edging to the feathers. 
In a moulted bird not only is this edging more marked, but also, 
when the bird is newly caught and in good condition, a side-light 
will show up a blnish tinge in some of the back feathers. Some- 
times, too, a minute examination will discover one or two old 
feathers remaining in the breast. 

The general colouration of old birds is of that reddish nature 
common to so many desert animals. I once found a lost saker 
seated with drooping wings on a dead houbara, which she had 
dragged into the friendly shadow of a neighbouring bush. It 
was her silent crouching attitade that first made me suspect the 
presence of a distance soaring eagle. On another occasion, 
when hawking in broken ground, both saker and houbara 
disappeared trom sight over a low ridge into a small plain beyond. 
By the time we reached the crest of the ridge nothing was in view. 
Then. first one and next a second scavenger-vulture, leaving a 
distant peak, passed by us and circling singly over one particular 
spot in the bare and open plain, silently returned to ther restıng- 
place. Next came a solitary raven, which repeated the manceuvre 
with significant croakings. Though nothing was visible, we rode 
down to the spot, when our eyes becoming as it were unexpectedly 
focussed, a rock on the ground assumed a sudden resemblance to a 
falcon. A close examination revealed a large cock houbara con- 
cealed beneath the lost hawk's still and drooping wings, so com- 
pletety did the colouring of hawk and quarry harmonise with the 
ground. Is even this large and powerful falcon in need of the 
mantle of protective colouration or has it assumed a desert-colonred : 

rb merely out of "n nathy with its surroundings ? Certain it 
is that itis often rob of a meal by eagles and jackals, not to 
mention members of its own species. A Muslim friend tells me 
that one bird I sent to him as n present was killed by « wild cat, 
which sprang upon it under the very nose of the falconer, after 
the hawk had brought down an houbara. Eagles, too, soaring 
ont of sight, drop like stones from their invisible posts, and not 

+ only rob but sometimes even kill the hawk. By them, too, the 
LZ jesses ! are sometimes mistaken for quarry. 

Pinte III.. figure l, is reproduced from a photograph of an 
exceptionnly large female, very dark variety, in the immature 
pose; while figure 2 is from n photograph of an ordinary 
brown bird, whole-coloured, with a Panjabi hood. 

`  Blanford describes the bill of F. cherrug as being * pearly white? 













* tipped with black," and the legs of the young bird as “greyish 
* w“ °. 1 Persian S. for this reason frequently warn the reader against 
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green." In some hundreds of trained birds that | have handled 
and examined, the bill has always been n blue slate colour, 
light at the base, but deepening to almost black at the tip. The 
legs, too, and the feet, and the skin round the eyes of the immature 
bird are usually n distinct blue or slate-colour : only in a few of the 
young birds is the colour greenish-yellow or yellowish-green. In 
old birds, except in some moulted in confinement, the cere and 
legs, etc., nre orange. In the immature saker the colour of the 
legs and cere is bluer than in the young peregrine. 

Compared with the peregrine the chorgA has the tail longer in 
proportion ; the head broader and rounder and not so snake-like, the 
eyes perhaps larger but not so prominent, the beak and feet 
smaller, but the toes thicker: the flight-feathers have a softer 
shaft, and the plumage of the underparts is more fluffy, while even 
the feathers of the back are not so tight and close and suitable for 
resisting wet. In the female saker the number of large scales on 
the middle toe is usually 14 or 15, while in a peregrine it is 17 or 
18. 

Plate IV, reproduced from a photograph, shows the compara- 
tive size of corresponding tail- and flight-feathers of a saker and n 
peregrine, fig. 1 being the flight-, and fig. 4 the tail-feather of a saker, 

The length of a few living females, large birds, measured by 
the writer averaged twenty-two inches, while the wing averaged 
seventeen. 

The weight of a mature female rarely exceeds 2 Ibs, $ oz. 
Young birds caught at the end of September weigh two or three 
ounces less, but put on weight during training. "The heaviest 
weight recorded by me is that of an exceptional bird that, when 
in flying condition, weighed 2 lbs. 13] oz. Another large bird, 
after being set down to moult in February and fattened as much 
us possible, weighed 3 lbs. } oz.. a weight that it would, I fancy. 
never have attained in a wild state. Had the skin of this bird 
found its way into a museum, it would probably have been 
labelled milvipes or hendersoni, 

The next heaviest weight recorded by the writer is that of a 
‘haggard ` or wild-moulted bird, which, caught at Lakki near Ban- 
nun, reached Kohat on a 6th February and then xog hed 2 lbs. 9} oz. 
On March 28th, killing houbara well, she weighed 2 lbs, 6j oz.,! 
too heavy a weight for spring. When calling her to the lure in 
the morning, & clamourous flock of crane passed overhend and 
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white nails. I had once an 'intermewed" falcon that underwent, during tho 
monlt, some special treatment at tho hands of the falconer, the reenlt of which 
was that the nails tarned white and two dropped off. 

1 These weights, the result of long observation and practical experience, 
are given as a gnide to beginners. An experienced falconer onn tell the 
condition of a hawk that is daily on his fist, merely by feeling the breast and 
more specislly the flesh onder the wings. All birds go up and down very 
rapidly in weight. A female saker will go up two ounces in one nig in 
the spring, if slightly overfed on bonbars flesh the evening before. Hawks. 
to nr and work well continuously, must be kept na nearly as possible at one 
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awakened old memories in her breast: she did indeed settle on 
the lure that was hastily cast to her, but her gaze was fastened 
skywards, and, as her falconer cautiously approached her, that 
startied far-off look came into her eyes; she slowly spread her 
wings and disappeared. 

Another exceptionally fine chaz or * sore-hawk" ! weighed when 
killing heron 2 lbs. 8 oz. What her wild and mature weight would 
have been I cannot say. 

For houbara, a young passage-hawk in training should not 
be allowed to fall be low 2 lbs. 4 oz. or she will lose too much pace, 
and will, in a stern chase, be lost. Most sakers fly at houbara all 
the better for being in very high condition. 

For kite, on the other hand, 2 Ibs. 3 oz. will be found a suffi- 
cient weight, as, if the hawk is flown fatter than this, she will 
penny not exert herself sufficiently at this difficult and distaste- 

0 quae 

For hare, a saker may be in still lower condition, and it will be 
found that if reduced to even as low a weight as 2 lbs., she will still 
kill hares successfully. 

* Intermewed ' hawks are soft and must be kept in higher con- 
dition than passage-hawks. 

An English falconer told me that he once had a young chargh 
brought to him for sale in Peshawar in 1892 or 1893 , on the 28th 
July. With this exception the earliest date recorded by me is a 
21st of September when a young chargh, suid to have been caught 
a day or two before, was brought to me for sale in Peshawar. 

Sakers leave India in February, about two months before the 
peregrines, and the migrating instinct seems to stir more powerfully 
im them. In the spring, when unhooded, they will sometimes gaze 
into the sky and cry plaintively. One sign of their becoming 
mast is bobbing before rousing. Does the saker nest earlier than 
the peregrine? Probably. 

The latest date on which I have observed this falcon was the 
28th of February 1906, when J caught a young bird on the Jarma 
Maira near Kohat. On the 26th February in the following year 
I observed a *haggard' on the same spot; it could not have 
nrrived more than a day or two before, and by the following 
morning it had left. n the 7th of March the same year I had 
a bürak* flown near Hoti Mardan without any success, nor could I 
hear of any chargh having been seen near the place for some days. 

As already stated more than one race ap to visit the 
Punjab, enterin E by the passes on the North. The migrants are 
then caught by ks? as they cross certain open plains. A few 
are also caught by the nooses known as phi and pi-dim, the bait 
employed being either a field-rat,* or else a quail tethered by the 











figure of n bdvak *'vido" JL of Asintic Society 
of हठ, e Vol rib. II., No. 1, January 1907. 
5 The rat's teeth are broken, and, I think, the eyes are soeled. 
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neck. The best and tinest birds are those caught not earlier than 
the beginning of November. Birds then caught appear to be also 
new arrivals, their lateness in arriving being perhaps due to the 
distance they have travelled, Natives are great believers in the 
excellence of hawks caught in certain districts. 

An officer of the Guides told me that he once caught a char gh 
at Hoti Mardan with Russian bells on it, the name of a Russian 
firm being stamped on the bells. 

The author of the Bàóz-N0ma-yi Nasiri states that one race. 
which he distinguishes by the epithet möni‘, breeds in Nejd, «4 Iny- 
ing its eggs on the ground like the black-brensted sandgrouse ! and 
the houbara bustard." (Aw Arab gentleman of Basrah, a faleoner, 
also told me thatin certain localities the saker nests on the ground), 
This race is said by the same nuthor to prey chiefly on hare and hou- 
bara, and nestlings are considered eqnal to passage-hawks cf certain 
other races, Another race or variety called by him Hajjngi ia de- 
scribed ns nesting in the hills of Nejd in the dry ravines hollowed 
out by the rush of water. Nestlings of another race are also, he 
says, obtained in spring from the hills of Persia and Asia Minor. 

In Gould's “ Birds of Asia" it is stated that the saker breeds 
in abundance in the low flat country of Bulgaria, The writer 
adds: * Pallas indicates two varieties of this species, a larger kind 
from the Uralian Mountains and a smsller from the deserts of Great 
Tartary. Both he says migrate in winter. The smaller appears 
to be the true saker; he states that it constructs its nests upon the 
trees (or even the shrubs) which are found in the desert. “The 
young, two er three in number, often lenve the nest before they 
are full grown and follow their mother everywhere, uttering loud 
cries. Being easily caught, the natives take them nt this period, 
as they are much esteemed for hunting, particularly by the 
Kalmucka,'" 

Blanford snys the saker usually nests on trees. 

The late Sirdar Sher Ali, the exiled Walt of Kandahar, in- 
formed the writer that in Afghanistan he flew charkh eyesses at 
gazelle, and preferred those taken from nests either on the 
ground or close to the ground, his theory being that the young, 
accustomed at an early age to see wolves and foxes, grew up 
more courageous. i $ 

Something yet remains to be learnt of what Gilbert White 
would call the “ habits and conversation" of this falcon. " 

Sakers occasionally drink, but not as often as peregrines. 
After a hard day's work, especially if fed on rich houbara flesh, 
they should be offered water two or three times up till midnight. 
They will provabty drink, and drinking helps digestion. Practi- 
cally speaking they never bathe. Probably in a wild state it is 
their established custom to take dust baths. However, I have twice 
had *intermewed ' char that bathed; in each case, not during 
the real hot weather, * after the moult when the weather was 
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coolish. One bird bathed on the 17th and again on the 27th of 
August in Dera Ghazi Khon, and for a third time in December in 
the hill station of Parachinar when the water was freezingly 
cold. I have never known of any ‘ sore-hawk’ or ‘haggard 
bathing during its first season, and no lndian falconer I have ques- 
tioned las ever heard of a chargh bathing at all. 

During the moult I have never known one eat “rangle” 
as shhhins and peregrines do, 

Sakers are very playful and will sometimes play with fallen 
leaves like kittens. They bave, too, a curious habit of shrinking up 
their shoulders and crouching down when sparrows settle near their 
block. After feeding them up in the field and riding home with 
them unhooded they will adopt the same attitude on passing by a 
desert lark on the ground. 

In a wild state sakers rob lagars and kites, and of course, when 
opportunity offers, smaller hawks! aswell I think that the saker 
usually robs only kites high npinthe air. A kite with food gets 
mobbed by its fellows, and rising toa height to enjoy « quiet meal * 
there falls a victim to its powerful robber. Sakers »lso feed largely 
ou field rats of different s peces, and on lizards ( Vromeustiz.* ete). 
A Turkish gentlemen told me that in nn eyrie at Kerman (in 
Persia) he found a large snake not qnite dend. Sakers also prey 
on quail, see-see partridges, Indian crows, and probably on the 
short-eared owl, as ui as on small biis. I have seen one 
kill a starling. Falconers of Tnbriz in Persia have told me that 
occasionally these hawks create a havoc »mongst the pigeons of fan- 
ciers, and that when falconers catch a saker there they levy black- 
mail from the pigeon-fanciers. Once. in camp, 1 was calling a young 
saker to the lure, when it spied a pair of wild blue-rocks feeding 
amongst the squadcen-horses, and mude an ineffectual stoop. One 
pigeon took ref nge in a sownr's tent; the hawk sat on the top and 
waited. The sowar drove out the pigeon, which commenced to 
'ring-up' perpendicularly, the hawk below it. The pigeon must 
have lost its head, for it was soon mastered and taken. Now no 
saker is fast enough to kill even a good honse-pigeon in fair open 
flight. Some sakers at least, in ^» wild state, kill hares, while all, 
I think, prey on the houbara bustard (Otis macqueenii). Hares 
are perhaps chiefly hunted and preyed on by the pair when rearing 
young, but ns for Foo Danese charghs nnd houbnrn are enemies even 
from the egg  Sakers, especially when in the low condition they 
are usually kept by Indian falconers, very seldom check at the lure to 
chase crows and mninas; consequently it is commonly Suppose 
that in a wild state they do not prey on small birds. Only two 
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॥ I once saw a merlin rob some amall hawk. The merlin was robbed 
by a lagar, which in turn was robbed by a chargh. Finally an eagle gave 
chase. | | 

? Kitea feed largely on the wing. 
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sakers have I ever seen that did check at the lure, both baggards : 
one chased kites and the other crows. 

The flesh of water-birds is generally obnoxious to charge. 
I have, however, frequently given a light menl of night-heron 
and purple-heron without evil results, but on two occasions I lost 
valuable birds by giving a full feed of the flesh of the common 
heron: the hawks cast them gorge and their stomachs were so 
upset that they were unable to retain meat of any kind. After 
killing a heron, n new chargh should be allowed to eat only a few 
beakfuls and should then be fed up on pigeon or dove. I have, 
too, seen n chargh cast her gorge after being fed on wild-duck. 

Though sakers will eat the flesh of purple-herons, night- 
herons, and even common herons, with avidity, they seem to really 
dislike the flesh of paddy-birds. If fed on the flesh of a paddy- 
bird they will probably altogether decline to fly at that quarry 
again. 

Like all hawks, they have a natural antipathy to owls, and 
some *haggards' at least, extend this antipathy to harriers. I 
have more than once lost a newly-trained “haggard, which 
followed up a harrier for two or three miles, stooping at it with the 
utmost persistence, till we, gradually outdistanced, were unable 
to gallop further, and both birds disappeared from view. 

have seen an ‘intermewed  snker' strike a. full 
grown hare on the head with such force that it never moved 
again. I have also seen a young bird, weighing 2 lbs. 4oz., lift 
a hare weighing 41 Ibs. amd fly with it close to the ground for a 
distance of two or three hundred yards. On other occasions 1 
have seen hares canter away for fifty or sixty yards, bearing off a 
saker that had * bound ' to their hind quarters, 

Like most birds of prey these hawks, too, feed largely on 
locusts,! and it is almost impossible to catch one when locusts nre 
about. During the in-migration of 1891 an unusally. om. > 
number of young sakers was cau ht in the Peshawar, Pindi, 
Jallandhar, Dera Ismail Khan, and Bannun Districts, and doubt- 
less elsewhere. So many were caught that there was no market 
for them. Birds were brought from a distance of 50 miles 
to D. 1. Khan cantonment and sold to me for a ru p ench. I 
bought several and released them. During 1890- there was 
n plague of locusts o hout the ig pas and swarms of locusts 
had been reported from Central Asia, Egypt and elsewhere. May 
not this excessive number of young birds have been due to the 
abundance of food provided for nestlings by these locusts F ` 

Both young birds (*sore-hawks") and haggards are trained. 
The former are preferred, but [ am not nt all sure that * haggrards * 
are not really better. They are certainly more easily entered to 
heron. As sakers migrate out of the Punjab early, that is in 
February, there is then 8 great danger of * haggards getting logs 
if fown at monnting quarry such as kites and herons, or 
indeed if flown at any quarry during the early part of the 
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day in this month. In the middle of March, when the spring 
restlessness has passed, the danger is less In nature, and in 
style of flying, the *haggnrd' chargh is more like the peregrine 
than is the chiiz or young * passnge-hawk,' It is more intelligent, 
and more quickly trained to the lure and entered to wild quarry; 
but it requires a greater amount of * carriage’ to man it, 

Eastern falconers prefer the saker to the peregrine. Lt is 
hardier, requires less careful feeding, is plucky, moults easily 
and quickly,' is not restless and will consequently sit unhooded 
and quiet on the fist, will still work if not in quite the right 
condition, and, too, unlike a peregrine, it can be quickly fat- 
tened up if too thin. In the Chhach-Hazura District of the 
Punjab, where there are numerous splashes of water holding 
duck and teal, the peregrine is naturally preferred. Sakers caught 
in Bashire, in the Persian Gulf, and taken for sale to Basora. fetch 
as much as seventy rupees; but in the north of the Punbjab the 
price varies from three to ten. Englishmen, however, prefer 
the peregrine, partly for its air of breeding, partly because of its 
ب‎ of flying, and partly because it can be flown at varying game. 
The same saker can be flown at houbara aud owls and perhaps at 
hare as well, but if one is trained to kite, heron, crane, or gazelle 
it should be kept for this one flight only. Lieut.-Colonel E. Delmé 
Radcliffe, speaking of the “ Desert Falcons,” in his pamphlet on 
Falconry, says: “They are dirty birds and have a strong smell 
and are quite unfit for pets. The better you tréat them the worse 
they fly; and as a rule they must be kept to their work by conti- 
nual physicking and washed meat, the latter being better for them 
if rather stinking. They are shy and crafty by nature and it is 
utterly impossible to break them of the habit of carrying.” 

hese remarks sufficiently prove that the author never 
bothered himself with sakers. Sakers have no special smell 
and make, moreover, gentle and interesting pets. During the early 
days of training before they are ‘manned,’ that is, before they 
are sufficiently tame to preen themselves thoroughly when un- 
hooded, they are sure to be troubled by large bird-lice, especially 
so if the feathers have been wetted. These vermin are, however, 
easily destroyed in one night, by the common Indian remedy of a 
little mercury mixed with saliva, or even by some insect powders ; 
and if the hawks be kept clean and in high condition, and apart 
from other infected birds, the lice will not return. Native fal- 
coners generally keep their hawks in low condition and stroke 
them with S 4 greasy fingers that have just snuffed a mustard- 
oil lamp. Such birds are always troubled with lice. Natives do 
indeed physic continually, but this is generally unnecessary, and is 
certainly overdone, For high flights such as at kite and heron, 
two or three purges during the season are perhaps necessary, bnt 


- .4 CQhargh& are often clean moulted by September, peregrines rarely so 
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as for stinking meat it is almost certain death, Meat, even the 
least bit tainted, will not only make a suker cast her * gorse’ but. 
will so upset her digestion that she will enst nuy meat that is 
given her for some hours afterwards. If starved and very lightly 
fed, it is possible her life may be saved, but she will be so reduced 
in flesh that she cannot be flown even at the lure. A careless 
falconer of mine once gave tainted meat to a newly caught young 
‘pussage-hawk’ and left her, An hour later she was dend, choked 
by the meat that she has unable to eject through the hood, The 
taint of brass, too, will make sakers as well as other hawks cast 
their gorge. Shy and crafty, sakers certainly are—or is it that 
they are merely intelligent P?  Be-wafd, “ faithless,” is an epithet 
applied to them by natives, bnt I have had many birds that no 
more merited this reproach than peregrines, As for the vice of 
“carrying, sakers are fit only for large quarry, and are, by Easterns, 
never flown at anything else. I have fown sakers at erass- and 
shert-eared owls, and stone-plover, —quarry that no Indian fal. 
coner will willingly sttempt, but have never noticed this habit of 
‘carrying.’ The saker has been hastily and unjustly judged, if not 
maligned, by English falconers generally.! 

These faleons seem to possess high reasoning powers as well 
as excellent memories I once tried the experiment of moulting 
some hawks, a shit tin and a saker, “at the block." under a 
spreading tree, the hawks being left out day and night. (Neither 
dogs nor jackals molested tliem?). I one day shot a dove in the 
tree and gave it to the saker. Next day I shot a bird on the far 
side of the bungalow out of sight of the hawks, but on coming 
round the corner I saw the saker nt the full extent of her leash, 
agitating her wings, her neck stretched out in eager anticipa- 
tion. In one lesson she had learnt to associate a gun-shot with 
food. 

Some old charghs are too cunning to be caught either by 
means of a barak or by nooses ( pa-dim). Should such a one have 
taken up its quarters* in a particular spo t, the hawk-catcher cir- 
cumvents it in the following manner. e strolls past the re«string- 
place of the chargh, dropping secretly a field-rat with  *'&eeled ' 
eyes. The rat, unable to see, runs hither and thither in search of 
^ hole, attracting the falcon's attention by its impotent movements, 
It is of course easily taken. When two or three rats are taken in 
this manner and the falcon lulled into security, the pä-dām are set 
up with a live field-rat as a bait. Some charghs, however, are said 
to be so cunning that on taking the first rat, they recognise that 
' The sháhin, on the other hand, owing to ita being confased with the 

hes obtained a reputation it by no moans deserves. 


> Cate will kill hooded hawka, and perhaps a hawk hanging from a pann. 
I only n CE क peregrine on a perch injared by n half-mad pariah dog all 
m abge an : | 

5 Jn ancient falconry this action in young nestlings was called '' cower- 
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its eyes are seeled and hastily drop it, and cannot be deceived a 
second time. 
In the Punjab the saker is flown at hare, houbara and kite. 
It; used also to be trained to the common crane, and in Persia it 
was, according to the Bdz-Niama-yi Nigiri, flown at this — , 
till recently. I have flown it succe-sfully nt short-eared owls 
und have also taken with it a few Indian grass-owls, n much more 
difficult quarry. I believe that nny first-class saker in very high 
condition, £e., weighing 2 lbs. 5 oz. or more, can be flown success- 
fully at this quarry, but L have not cared to risk a first-class bird 
at this flight during the spring on the retarn-migration. The saker 
will also, it is said, take black ibis (Geronticus p'*pillosus- well, I 
have flown it with success at night-heron, purple-, and common 
heron. Jn Baghdad it is said to be flown at geese. Corballis in 
“ Fifty-five Years of Sport," writing apparently of Syria, says: 
“This falcon is good nt smaller game, such as grouse, partridges, 
etc," The saker, however, is essentially a falcon for large quarry : 
it is far too slow for sand-gronse in ordinary circumstances. 
H.H. the late Mir A h Murad used to train passage-sakers 
to ‘ravine deer,” as is still done in some parts of Arabia and 
Persia. ‘The late Sir Harry Lumsden, who raised the 
Guides, told the writer that the Amir of Kabul used to send him 
in the cold weather two Tarkistani falconers with ‘eyess" sakera ! 
and Afghan greyhounds, nll trained for this flight. e also had a 
passage-saker trained by these falconers. The greyhounds were 
first taught to wait on the hawk, by being slipped with a hawk at 
hares in m moderately close country where the hounds continually 
lost sight of the hare. The greyhounds were leashed in the follow- 
ing manner :— The mounted Cones wore n leather belt. to one side 
of which a long leather strap was sewn. At the far end of the strap 
was a -lit to admit the fore part of the rider's foot. The end of 
the strap being passed through a ring in the greyhound ’s collar, the 
falconer inserted his toe in the slit, and then placed his foot in the 
stirrap. ‘To vs the eager and straining greyhound, the rider had 
merely to withdraw his foot from the stirrup and the greyhound 
was off. With a greyhound, leashed in this manner, a falconer can 
ride at a smart canter. 
4 At houbara, many haggards, in à stern chase, * fly cunning," 
that is, instead of putting on the speed, flying direct, nnd turning 
the quarry, they somewhat leisarely slant upwards to obtain an 
extensive view, well knowing that an houbara so commanded will 
soon settle, When the houbara takes refuge, the distant hawk, high 
in the nir and "M ly outlined against the sky, begins to slant to- 
z wards the earth. but strain the eyeus you may to mark the spot where 
e she touches earth, the dark background of the far hills supervenes 
Moe and you see no more. Lucky is the falconer that finds her half 
Ls: l an hour later seated gorged amongst a heap of feathers and two or 
three bones, Can she have devoured a whole cock houbara, bones 
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and entrails, or has à. prowling jackal assisted at the feast है. Any- 
way she will not be empty for two days and will req uire n good purge 
to bring her back to flying condition. Being only freshly g. med n 
feeling of satiety may not have set in, and so she mny, perhaps, be 
caught in a do-gaza with a live fowl; but whatever device be used 
she will be tricked by it only once. If frightened off the quarry at 
evening, when only partially 2 red, she may take stand in a tree 
and roost there all night in the hope of returning to her half. 
finished meal in the morning. If so, you must be ready on the 
spot before the false dawn. In any case, delay is fatal; for should 
७ wheeling kite catch her view the spirit of the jungle will once 
more enter into her and she will disappear. 

Charghs require to be entered to one, or to each particular 
quarry—houbara excepted. A peregrine entered by trains to heron 
will fy at common and demoiselle cranes and vice versa, but a chargh 
will not do so, 

Some charghs do not seem to understand that any bird except 
the houbara is fit for food, One of the best houbara-hawks I 
ever owned would not * bind ` to or plume a dead heron, nor could it 
be induced to even notice the existence of a turkey, not even when 
placed on the turkey's back. Unhooded at a stone-plover, it left 
the fist to start in pursuit, but at once returned on recognising 
the quarry ; still half an hour later it killed three houbara. The 
same hawk was afterwards entered to and flown at hare, but when 
offered a small white rabbit she declined to look at it However, 
such fastidiousness is not universal. One * haggard’ I had, was duly 
entered to houbara, given a winged night-heron, and then straight- 
way flown at a wild night-heron, which it killed. She was next 
given, one morning, a large white egret, dead, and then flown in the 
evening at a wild one: she stooped at it three or four times and 
brought it to the ground, aud had she not been harassed by a busy 
pair of wild lagars would probably have killed. 

Some 'haggards' there are that will not kill fowls, but will 
still kill wild houbara in first-class style. 

Choose a chargA with large nostrils and large eyes, Long birds 
are good stoopers: some of the best kite-hawks I have seen have 
been long. Indians consider that narrow fli pon ipa are an 
indication of speed. A concave outline of the k, when the bird 
is viewed in profile, certainly indicates speed. Good birds should 
"it very upright on their perches and not be humpbacked ; and 
the brighter and closer the plamage the better. 

dede meri سور‎ phe er lr Ge ' and, when 
new, ‘carriage’ of a special kind. A saker, i y a haggard, * 
may sit unhooded and quiet all day in the bazar and yet return home 


in the evening wilder than she was in the morning. 
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position, so as to force her to shift her feet. One hour of such car- 
riage, is forn new hawk, worth the carriage of a whole day when she 
هد‎ allowed merely to sit qniet and unhooded on the fist in the 
bazar. I have had a * haggard ' come a distance of fifty yards to 
the lure in the morning, and then in theafternoon, after being car- 
ried bare-faced all day in the bazar by an inexperienced falconer, 
refuse to even look at the lure when thrown out quite close to her. 
I have sent this bird back to the bazar for one hour in charge of a 
falconer accustomed to charghs, and she has then come to the lure 
as well as before. Bert, in his Treatise of Hawkes and Hawking, 
says: “ I have observed that it is much walking with my Hawke 
that hath wrought such good effect in her; for in my ee and 
turning, her eye doth still behold change of object, and the stir- 
ring of her feete doth worke as much or more good in her, for that 
maketh her desirous to sit still, and desirous of ease, which bating 
doth not giue, and in the first making saueth her mamy a bate." 
All this a saker requires and more, for she must be thoroughly 
reclaimed,! at the outset. She may appear tame in her own 
house and garden, and come well to the lure on her own parade- 
zround, and yet retain a certain amount of wild fear in her heart. 

If she baits much, she must be quieted by what some old 
falconer— Bert, I think—ecalls “spouting,” that is, the falconer 
must fill his mouth with water and spout it out in a forcible spray, 
well wetting the hawk first under each WINE, then on the 
stomach between the legs, and finally, removing the hood, on the 
hend and breast. Squeezing water out of a s p over the back 
is useless; and in any case the back feathers should not be wetted. 
When wetted as described, the hawk will sit quiet on the fist, 
draggle-tailed and miserable. She may have to be so wetted 
again and again. 

Occasionnlly a saker is found so “ hawtyn and prowde" that 
her spirit is not subdued by even these severe measures. You 
must then harden your heart, put on your great-coat, wet the 
hawk and sit out with her in the cold سم‎ However sulky 
and troublesome a chargA may be, it can be manned, trained, and 
entered to wild houbara within twenty-one days. For other 
quarry a longer time is necessary. Charghe may be entered to 
houbara, and even to hare; atany time; but they should be entered 
to kite or heron ns soon as possible and while the ** first hunger " 
is still on them—at least if they are ‘sore-hawks’ they must be 
so entered. 

Fe lish falconers, who naturally measure all falcons by the 
stan of the Lea zrine, would call the charg sulky and stub- 
born, but whatever defects of temper this s —— may have, they 
are cured i proper treatment in the early stages of training. 

| cha: ake ere are, ns docile as the * falcon gentle.” 








1 * To reclnim " i» to make tame and familiar. 
lowering and raising the band the hooded hawk can be made to 
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The seker is said to have a great outward resemblance to the 
Iceland Falcon,! prized by ancient faleoners, but condemned as 
sulky and delicate by modern ones. The resemblance appears to 
extend to the temper ss well Possibly Jer-falcons require the 
special carriage and handling so necessury for most. charghe. 

Unlike the peregrine, the charg, by being given many 
` trains,’ does not easily become what Punjabi falconers call bA*ali- 
band or "لقنا‎ uli-khur, i.e., it does not easily contract the vice of Hy- 
ing only at bagged quarry. It is not nearly ns fast ns a pere- 
grine, but makes up by wind and perseverance for what it lacks 
in pace, and it usually flies its fastest. At ringing-up it is mot 
to be surpassed. Its stoop, when driven home, is deadly, but is 
not so sudden and unex | vs en as a peregrine’s. After a miss, it js 
better at recovering and shooting up with the impetus of its fall. 
It will stoop ata kite many times nnd miss, whereas a peregrine 
will often * bind" to a kite at the first or second stoop. 

Flown st kite in cantonments a good saker will single out one 
bird, probably a young bird, and stick to it, stooping and missi 
repeatedly, but not changing to another nearer to or below her, 
this no matter if the air be black with kites. 





— — HÀ, अ a S س‎ 


* | In Falconry in the British असक the weight of n female Iceland Falcon 
is stated to bo 54 lbs. mud its length about 23 inches. The lougth of a male 
is said to be 20 inches. 
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MARCH, 1907. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th March, 1907, at 9-15 p.m. 


The Hox, ME. Justice Asvurosn M UKHOPADHYAYA, M.A., D.L.. 
President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Rakhal Das Banerji. Mr. 1. H. 
Burkill, Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, Mr. J. A. Cunnin bam, 
Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. W. W. Hornell, Mr. C. 
Little, Mr. S, C. Mahalanobis, Dr. H, H. Mann, Mr. R. D. Mehta. 
Capt. C. C. R. Murphy, Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, Dr. P C. Ray. 
Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal, Bahadur, و ا‎ d a Hara- 

rasad Shastri, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sustri-Sank —— 
edatirtha, Dr. G. Thibant, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. Rev. A, W. Young. 


Visitors: —Babu Bidhubhusana Dutta. Baba Atul Chandra 
Ganguli, Mr. C. A. Muckenzie, and Babu Satis Chandra 
Mukerjee. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thirty-six presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary announced that Babu Upendra Nath 
Seo had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 


The General Secretary read the names of the following 


gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the various Com- 


mittees for the present year :-- 


Finance Committee. 
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Mr. H. H. Hnyden 

Mr. D. Hoo 

Mr. T. H. D. La Touche. 

Dr. H. H. Mann 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri 
Dr. G. Thibant. 

Mr. E. Thornton 


Philological Committee. 


Babu Muralidhar Banerji. 
Babu Monmohan Chakravarti : 
Mr. Hari Nath De 
Mr. E. A. Gait 
Lient.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, 
Acharya Satyavrata Samasrami. 
Pandi z Yogesa Chandra Shastri-Sankhyaratna- Veda- 
tirtha. 
Mabamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri 


Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankarn. 
Dr. G. Thibaut. 


Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu. 
Mr. A. Venis. 


Mahnmahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusann. 


The President announced that Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott had 


been ap ted officer in charge for the Search for Arabic and 
Mss. during the absence of Dr, E. D. Ross. 


The following seven gentlemen were ballotted for as Ordinary 
Members :— 


Mr. Q. B. N. Oama, LC.S, p sed by Lt-Col. D. C. 
Phillott, seconded by Dr. N Aa; Captain R. E. Lloyd, 
IM.S., Surgeon Naturalist, Marine Survey of India, Veg by 
Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annanda 


Walter Kelly Firminger, M. B.D., Chaplain, Ben Establish- L 
ment A by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, secon by Dr. N. * 
le; Babw Hoormall Goenka, Landholder and Merchant, 


roposed by Babu Amritalal Vasu, second M Babu Akshaya 
k Maitra Pandit Jwala Sahai, Retired Nazim of Dig 








State, proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by — 
— ات ا‎ © Rakrsvarti + Babu Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, —— ya 5 
M.A i seconded by Li Cal. | — Phill by Babu Monmohan | 





Lt.-Col. Do J. Phillott; and Maulavi 
seconded , % AE 
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The following papers were read -— 


l. Note on the Suker or Qherrug Falcon (F.cherrug), its 
Eastern names, habits and use in Falconry.—ly Lr.-Cor. D. C. 
PHILLOTT. 


2. Some Birds and other animals that have been metamorphosed 
(being an extract from the Kitabu'l-Jamharah filmz'l-Bazyarah, an 
Arabic MS., No. 865, in the library of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal).—By Lr.-Cor. D. C. Puintorr and R. F. Azoo. 


3. Note on Shunqar Falcon.—Hy Lr.-Cor. D. C. Puircorr. 


4. Notes on the distribution of Macacus nrctoides, Geoff. —By 
Ra: Raw BRAHMA SANYAL, BABADUE. 


These three papers have been published in the Journal and 
Proceedings for February, 1907. 


D.  Well-waters from Hadhramaut, Arabia, By D. Hoorxn. 


6. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College. Note No. I.A new method of preparing Mercurous Iodide, 
—RBy PANCHANAN NgoGr, M.A. Communicated by Dr. P. C. RAY. 


7. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency Col- 
lege. Note No. IT.—Nitro-ethane as a solvent of Todoform.—By 
PANCHANAN NEOGI, M.A. Communicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 


8. Notes from the Chemica! Laboratory of the Presidency 
Colle x Note No. III. — On Si!ver- Mercuroso- Mercuric N trate —By 
Dr. P. C. Rar. 


These three papers have been published in the Journal and 
Proceedings for February, 1907, 


9. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College. Nate No. IV.—The Electrical State of Nascent Gases. Pre- 
liminary note.—By J. A. CUNNINGHAM and Satis CHANDRA MokgRIJER. 


lO. Notes from the Ohemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College. Nate No. V.—Reactions at low tem —— Part T.— 
Aliphatic Todorhlorides.— By BipnunmusaNsA Dorta, M.A. Com- 
municated by Prof. J. A. CUNNINGHAM. 


ll. Some notes on the Vedic Sacrifices.—By Buavesa CHANDRA 
BANERJEE. M.A. Communicated by MAHNAMAHOPADHYAYA Hanra- 
PRASAD SHASTRI. 


12. Method of catching wild fowls and other birds in the 
Punjab, Sindh and Kashmir.— By Lr.-Cor. D. C. Purrrorr. 


13. Notes on some clay tablets from the Malaya Peninsula. 
—By RAKHAL Das BANERJEE. With an introductory note by Dr. N. 
ANNANDALE, ` | 

These pares will be published in a subsequent number of the 

roceedings. . d 
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held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, 
at 9-15 r.m. ' ` 
Masok W. J. BUCHANAN, LM.S., in.the ghar”. ७ 

a2 । 


The following members were present :— dire. EE + 

Lt.-Col. E. H. Brown, LM.S, Lt.-Col. Gs F A.- Harris, 
I.M.S., Major W. D. Hayward, 1.M.S., Dr. W. O. Hossack, Dr. 
E. A. Houseman, Captain J. C. H. 
Masoom, Captain D. McCay, LM.S., Captain I 5 W . D. Megaw, 
I.M.S., Major D. M. Moir, I.MS,, Major J. Mulvany, ,LM.S., nnd 
Major F. P. Maynard, 1.M.S., Honorary Secretary. —— 5 


Visitor :— Dr. J. Neild Cook. 
The minutes of the last meeting were rend and confirmed. 
Major Maynard showed a case of sarcoma of the thigh. 


Ca ptain Leicester read — clinical notes on cases of: 
appendicitis. Messrs, Maynard, Harris, Moir, Hossack, Hay- 
ward, Neild Cook and Megaw discussed the notes. 

Major Moir read notes on lumbar puncture and injection of 
antitoxin in a case of tetanus. Case notes taken by Assistant 
Surgeon Lolit Mohun Banerjee. 

The discussion on Colonel Harold Brown's B aper on ** Cerebro- 
~ inal menin gi " was resumed. Messrs. Buchanan, 

Moir, Hossack and Megaw took part in it, and Colonel Brown 


replied. 









O°. 3 Bedtids - * 
The Adjourned Meeting of the iSóefety — ión) wag  * 
Ë न 13th, 1907, i 
~? يوه‎ E 2 1 q 


@ivester, 1.M.S., Dr. M. M. _ 
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30. ‘Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the 
Presidency College. 


Note No. 4.—' The Electrical State of Nascent Gases. 
A Preliminary Note, 


By J. A, CUNNINGHAM, Professor of Chemistry, and SATISH 
CHANDRA MUKERJI, Government Research Scholar, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 


One of the most attractive problems of modern Chemistry 
is involved in the effort to explain chemical combination in the 
light of the recent developments of our knowledge of Electricity 
and its atomic structure. Speculations have been very rife, and 
direct experiments very rare. We have hoped to be able toob- 
tain some information on the subject by a direct investigation of 
the electrical condition of gases just after their liberation from 
chemical compounds. 

A number of early observers have experimented on the elec- 
trical phenomena associated with chemical combination and de- 
composition ; but the true interpretation of their observations is 
involved in some uncertainty. In the light of J. J. Thomson's 
exposition of the nature of electricity, Townsend ! determined the 
resultant electrification of hydrogen and oxygen liberated by the 

Jelectrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid and potassium hydrate solu- 
tions, and of hydrogen and chlorine from the electrolysis of hy- 
drochloric acid, From sulphuric acid both gases carried away a 

itive charge ; from potassium hydrate à negative charge ; and 
bon hydrochloric acid the hydrogen carried a variable positive 
and the chlorine a small negative charge. Townsend's method of 
measurement was to connect a flask into which the charged gaa 
was made to carry a cloud, with one pair of quadrants of an elec- 
trometer. He therefore only measured the excess of one kind of 
electricity over the other. His object was primarily to study the 
formation of clouds, and the properties of electrified gases as 
such. The understanding of the bearing of his results on the 
nature of chemical combination is complicated by the uncertainty 
as to the exact nature of the chemical reactions involved in the 
genesis of the gases in solutions, and, still further, by doubts as to 
the electrical effects su pesiesponed by the processes of bubbling 
them through these, and certain other purifying liquids, i 

The iments described in the present paper have been de- 

signed Ua Do eras ged aes पर to the pen pustio | chemical 
reactions, and to the measurement of the number of both 
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positive and negative ions contained in the generated gases. The 
reactions hitherto dealt with have been the evolution of oxygen 
by the heating of various solid substances. he apparatus used 
is shown dingramntically in the figure below. A is n slightly 
bent hard-glass tube in which the substance to be decomposed was 
heated by means of a bunsen burner. C is a plug of glass wool to 
prevent the passing over of any solid particles. BB are two 
ebonite tubes supporting and insulating the brass tube D, along 
whose axis an insulated rod TT issupported at S. ` Both TT and the 
inside of the tube D were silver-plated, in order to afford con- 
stantly clean surfaces. The insulation of TT offered some diffi- 
enlty in this climate, but was finally effected by means of sul- 

per with the help of an enrthed guard-ring R. The outer tube 
) conld be charged up either positively or negatively to about 
250 volts by means of 140 of Pye's small storage cells. This was 
tested and found to be more than the saturating voltage required 
to extract all the ions from the gas. The method of making an 
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The table below contains, in a concise form, the first exper- 
mental results. 











TABLE, 
| D. rt. Wr ` T LEM roximate | 
Substance. — Deflection. — see 108 
ions per cenm. 
| >. 
KMnO, penche * 
c ( 4- | 143 12 
KCIO, *1 | kak. | 200(*) 16 or 15 
c 104 9 
KCIO, i pan 110 9 
Na;O, í m cn] 4^ " 
4 | 2 1 
كيه‎ RN rM 3 


— 


The electrometer gave a deflection of 1150 scale divisions for a 
potential difference of 1 volt; and the capacity of the T-piece- 
electrometer eaten was found to be 395-5. Calculating with 
these data in the case of potassium perchlorate, we obtain a num- 
ber of the order of 1-4 x 107 positive and a nearly equal nnmber ot 
negative ions per cubic centimetre of gas. This is of the same 
order of magnitude as was found by Townsend for the number 
of ions of only one sign in his electrolytic gases. Itindicates only 
one ion among each 1018 molecules and therefore a quantity far 
amaller than what is measurable by any of the older chemical 
methods. 

The smallness of this total number of ions makes it impossible 
to claim it as direct evidence that the breaking up of each mole- 
cule of the original substance is accompanied by the production 
of any definite number of ions. Nor are we nt all in a position 
to assert the absolute accuracy of these numbers. It will be 

Š necessary to determine a (the rate of recombination of the ions) 
before it can be safe to generalise with confidence. Having, how- 
ever, made the conditions as closely comparable as possible, and 
hazarding the assumption that the rate of recombination will be 
constant for the same gas in each of the cases here considered, 

and that therefore the actual deflections recorded do bear some 
simple and uniform relation to the number of ions originally 
nerated in the decomposition, ove is tempted to notice the 
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figures given in the fourth column of the foregoing Table which 
are roughly proportional to the measured deflections. 

The least ionised sample of oxygen was that split off from 
its double-bonded union with mereury— 


SHg=O = SHE + O, 


The ionisation of the oxygen expelled from the middle of the 
peroxide molecule 


2Na—O—O—Na = 2Na-O.Na + O, 


is only slightly greater. 

The fnct that the decomposition of KMnO, yields less than 
half as many ions as that of KCIO,, with which it is isomorphous, 
is perhaps connected with the fact that the chlorine atom with 
which the oxygen is united in the latter case is left in the solid 
residue at the end of the experiment in a completely electro- 
negative capacity of direct combination with potassium 


KCIO, = KCI- 20, 


wherens the manganese atom, though occupying the correspond- 
ing position in the original molecule, is left behind in an electro- 
positive capacity of holding on to a large part of its oxygen— 


or whatever other — be taken to represent the reaction. 

If we compare the numbers obtained for the ionisation of the 
oxygen from potassium chlorate with those obtained from potas- 
sium perchlorate, we notice that the number of positive ions are 
simply proportional to the number of molecules of the substances 
taken in order to produce equal volumes of oxygen :— 


4KCIO, = 4KCI + 60, (+ 4» ions) 
3KCIO, = 3KCI--60, (t 3» p ) ` 


This can readily be explained on the hy othesis that ms T 
are all produced from the breaking out of tl the oxygen atom (a)— 
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quite regnrdless of which of the many suggested formulm we 
adopt as that best representing the decomposition of the chlorate. 
Moissan! mentions in particular four such equations as having 
been advocated and supported by various experimenters, vis. -— 


(1) 2KCIO,= KCl +KCIO, +O, 
(2) SKCIO,= 3KC1+5KCIO, +20, 

(3) IOKCIO,— 4KCI-6KCIO, «30, and 
(4) 22KClO, e SKCI + 14KCIO, + 50, 


But in every case the total reaction is made up of the same 
two elements, riz. :— 


0 
O 


I 
(i) K—oO-cClI-O II 
+ —-K-—Cl- K—O-—CI-ZO + O, 
K — O — C1=O il 
1 o 
O 


O 
i 
and (ii) E-O-OLO = KCI + 20, 


1 
O 


and ultimately each molecule of the substance has to yield up 
one atom yz oxygen from the position intermediate between 


_K— and -C 


As regards the different formula which have been put forward, 
it is to be noticed that they m erhaps be traced to the different 
physical conditions under whic different observers bave perform- 
ed their experiments. Thus Frankland and Dingwall 3 found 
that when the experimental vessel was heated with a naked flame, 
the reaction corresponded most nearly with equation (2) above, 
while heating in a sulphur vapour bath produced results more 
nearly corresponding to formula (3), and on the other hand heat- 
ing the substance after mixture with finely powdered glass gave 
results represented by (1). "These variations are perhaps con- 
nected with a discrepancy noticed during the course of the present 
work between the resu its obtained when the generating vessel 
was heated over a naked flame and in an air bath. It is just 
possible that the discrepancies are due to the salt undergoing de- 
composition being, in the one case, practically earthed and in the 
other effectively insulated. Further investigations on this point 
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31. Some Notes on the Vedic Sacrifices. 


By Buaves Cuanora BAxEgnai, M.A. (Research Scholar), 
Sanskrit College. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Sacrifice seems to have been the chief, nay the only religious 
rite practised by the Vedic Aryans, and they performed it most 
diligently, not only with a spiritual object, namely the attainment 
of a happy hereafter, in some distant region of eternal bliss, the 
abode of the gods, but also with secular motives, ciz., to have 
an abundance of food and cattle, a perpetual posterity and a 
complete victory over their rivals and enemies. Indeed, these 
three worldy objects were the incentives to all their sacrifices. 

Fire was the principal elemental deity —Devaté—of the an- 
cient Aryans, to whom they offered their sacrificial materials and 
through whom only the offerings were to be carried to the other 
—— whom they propitiated for fulfilling their multifarious 

esires. 

The iden of the ritualists was that every minor function in a 
sacrifice (e.g., the beating of the corn, in order to separate it from 
the chaff, the grinding of the grain, etc.) produces an unseen spiri- 
tual effect known by the technical term Apirva; and there is a 
gradation in the intensity or quantity of the apu im proportion to 
the extent or duration of the action. Thus the entire action pro- 
duces the highest and ultimate Apürva, which is the sam total 
of all the minor Apiirvas. When the sacrifice is completed the 
Apürva remains — secures the desired object (e.g. Heaven) for 
the sacrificer after his death. This is the way in which the spiri- 
tual results of the sacrifices are attained. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


1 shall try to give an idea of the various classes into which 
sacrifices have been divided by the Vedic sages. | 

(1) They have been classified according to their materials 
of oblation under three heads, namely—(a) Haviryajüa or sacrifice 
with corn, (b) Pàkaynjña or sacrifice with cooked materials, (c) 
‘Somayajiia or ce with Somn plants. 

(a) The sacrifices performed with corn as the principal mate- 
rial are called Haviryajüa. The — firnamdsa or the new 
and full moon sacrifices are the typi of such sacrifices 
There are tive other such Havi putas: ^ 

5 (b) Those in which cooked materials are offered are called 
<a _Pakayajiias, viz, the Parvana, etc. These are seven in number, ` 
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(e) Those in which the Soma juice is the principal material 
are called Somayajnhns, eg., the Jyotistomn. This Somn sacrifice 
is the most important of all; its preliminary functions were the 
killing of some animal, usually a he-goat, and the offering of the 
flesh and the omentum of that victim with the Soma juice to the 
deities. The final functions were the drinking of the residue 
of the Soma juice, thus offered, in wooden cups, which had an 
intoxicating effect. The goat was killed in a p yeculiar manner: 
the slanghterer (Camitá) held its mouth tightly closed, and it is 
said that violent blows with the fists were delivered till the r 
animal was dead, The priests at this time retired from that a 
The Catapatha Brahmana remarks: °“ The animal is not killed in 
the human manner, by being seized by the horn, nor after the 
manner of the Fathers, who seized it behind the ears, but it is 
choked by keeping its mouth closed, or by means of a noose " (Cat 
Br. 3,5, 1, 15). The omentum (Vapa), flesh-portions, and the 
gravy (Vasa) of that strangled animal were then cut off by means 
of an axe-shaped instrument (Svadhiti) and offered as oblations. 

(2) The Soma sacrifices nre again divided into three classes 
—— to the duration required for their performance. These 
are called (a) Ekáühas or those performed in one day, e.g., the Agnish- 
toma; (b) Ahinns, or those that take from two to twelve days for 
their performance, e.g., the Aharganas, like the Dvadagaha, and (c) 
Sattras or sacrificial sessions lasting from twelve days upwards, e.g., 
the Gavamayana, There are seven forms of Ekaha sacrifices, 
vis, the Agnistoma, the Atyagnistoma, the Ukthya, the Sodagin, 
the Vàjapeya, the Atiratra, and the Aptoryéma, Besides these, 
there are some complex sncrifices which consist of —— inde- 
pendent sacrifices, for example, the Rájasüya is a complex ceremony 
consisting of a long series of sacrificial performances extended 
over a period of two years. The v oer | history of India de- 
scribes Sattras, which are said to have lasted for one hundred years, 
and it is interesting to note that the Mahābhārata mentions of a 
Sattra, Istükrta by name, which lasted for even one thousand years. 
There is, however, an Adhikararna in the Mimiamsi Suttras which 
says that a Samvntsara (t, a year) means “a day " in connection 
with the Sahasrasamvatsara sattra (d.e. sacrifice lasting a thousand 

ears). 

/ (5) The sacrifices are often regarded from another point of 
view, namely their connection with one or more of the Vedas; thus 
the Agnihotra is the principal sacrifice of the Yajurveda, the Dar- 
capfirnamdsa of the Rik and the Mis phia and the Agnis- 
toma of all the three Vedas, the Rik, the Yajur and the S&man. It 
should be noted here that the three sacrifices mentioned above are 
the three Prakritis, or fundamental forms of sacrifices, out of which 
the various Vikritis or modifications hnve developed, 


THE POSSIBLE PRIORITY OF THE Soma SACRIFICES TO THE CORN ONES, 
It is difficult to ascertain when and how these multifa- 
rious sacrifices originnted, or commenced to be performed by the 
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ancient Vedic Aryans. It is therefore impossible to assign any date 
to any of these. But it seems quite probable that the Soma and 
the animal sacrifices, e.g., the Agnistoma, the Sattras, ete., were prac- 
tised by the Aryans at a very early period, and the corn sacrifices, 
e.g. the Darcapürnamásn, etc,, were of later origin. For, earlier Ar- 
yans devoted the best of their times in the invention of newer and 
more nice and complicated observances of the Soma sacrifices. Itis 
for this reason only that we find innumerable kinds of these forms 
of sacrifice, while the corn sacrifices are so limited in number. 
This — did when they lived in the mountainous tracts of the 
Upper Punjab, for the Soma was n native of the mountains of 
these regions. The Atharva ard the Rigvedas describe tbe Mñ- 
javat Peak, which is indirectly referred to as the home of the 
Soma, and modern Sáváns have identified the Müjavat with one of 
the mountains to the south-west of Kashmir. That the Soma was 
a creeper found in hilly places is known from the Catapatha 
Brühmana as well. Here we must remember that the Soma 
sacrifice was closely connected with the animal sacrifices. No 
Soma sacrifice was complete without an animal sacrifice being 
associated with it. Similarly the animal sacrifices, e.g., the 
A pe included a Soma offering. Thus the one meant the 
other. 

Now what I propose to establish is that these animal and 
Soma sacrifices were the only rituals or ceremonies of the earliest 
न Aee In the earliest times when civilization was practically 
un wn to the Aryans, thoy used to sacrifice the highest 
animal—tbeir fellow-creature, man—in their offerings, then 
with the advancement of civilization, and the gradual develop- 
ment of the ideas of morality, they gave up that abominable prac- 
tice and took lower anima ls. e.g., the horse, the cow, the sheep, 
and, last of all, the goat. The Catapatha Brahmana directly states 
in one place that Cyüparna Süynküyana was the last person who 
killed these higher animals in the sacrificial rites, after him the 
goat only was used in them (vide Catapatha Br., 6-2-1). There ts 
also an Adhikarana in the Mimarmpsa relating to this. 

Whenthe Vedic Aryans became still more ndvanced in civili- 
zation, they completely did away with the cruel practice of killing 
animalsin their religious ceremonies and offering them tothe deities. 
Henceforth their sacrifices were, for the most part, limited to 
oblations of corn such as rice, barley, &c. By this, of course, I do 
not mean to say that the animal sacrifice was totally abolished 
in the later Vedic society, but all that | intend to assert is that 
now the majority of the people performed only the non-animal, i.e. 
the corn ad the milk sacrifices. Thus we may conclude the Soma 
and the animal sacrifices were prior to the corn ones, 

1 rm d ive two proofs—one internal and the other external— 
in support of the above theory. The first, the internal one, is that 
there is a direct statement in the Catapatha Brahmans about 
this fact. In the translation of a passage in the Catapatha Brah- 
maga by Mr. Eggeling, we find that in the neang, ود‎ offered 
up a man as the victim in their sacrificial rites. hen he was 
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offered up, the sacrificial essence went out of him and entered 
into the horse, it then went out of that animal and entered into 
the omer, and, in this way, it successively went out of the cow, the 
sheep and at last of the gout; from the goat the sacrificial essence 
entered into the earth and was found in the rice and barley, nud 
ns much eflicae Y ax all those —“ ictal unimals(l) man, (2) horse, 
(3) cow, (4) sheep, (5) goat, have for the sacrificers so much 
efficacy has the oblation of rice and barley for them. 

Here it is directly hinted that the corn sacrifices are of a 
Inter origin. than the animal ones. The orthodox scholars may 
contend that it is merely an Arthaváda or eulogy on the corn 
—— but ^ enlogy may sometimes contain an element of 
trath. 

The other evidence, that 1 wish to adduce in support of this 
theory, is that the hymns of the Rigveda, which are unanimously 
held to be the earliest of the Vedic writings, abound in the descrip- 
tions and praises of the Soma and seldom speak of ملعك‎ (rice) or 
yava (barley). This shows that the Soma fully engrossed the minds 
of the Aryans nt that period, and that the corn sacrifices were 
little known to them. Had they been accustomed to the corn 
—Ü the Rigveda would have made similar mention of the corn 
ns we 


WHO ARE ENTITLED TO THE SACRIFICIAL OBSERVANCES P 


The Adbikaranas say that all the three higher castes, viz., the 
Brühmaga, the Kgatriya aud the das ya are entitled to the per- 
formance of sacrifices and the auxiliary rites and ceremonies. 
This is the general role. But some of the sacrifices are peculiar 
and restricted to some one or other of these three castes. For 
example, the Bribaspatisava is to be observed by a Brühmana alone. 
The sacrifices Rajasuya, Agvamedha, Porugamedha, &c., are open 
to the Ksatriyas only. The Sattras or sacrificial sessions— those 
that take more than twelve days to be performed—e.g., Gavümaya- 
na, &c,, are restricted to the Brahmanas -— . 'The other castes 
have no right to perform a Sattra. But, of course, in all these 
sacrifices, the Brahmanas alone should nct as priests. 

A woman has no right to any sacrifice —— £ but she 
has to perform it conjointly with her husband. e duties, 
Ajydecksana or the inspection of the ghee, &c., in — Dar- 
the ‘ificer. 
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AN ACCOUNT or THE PRIESTS ts THE VEDIC CEREMONIALS. 


It has been observed before, that in all the sacrifices the 
Brühmapgas alone should officiate as priests. But we should carefully 
distinguish the Brahmapa Ktvik or the officiating priests (lst) from 
the sacrificer himself and (2nd) from the other agents that are nei- 
ther sncrificers nor priests. To the latter class belonged the superin- 
tendent of the sacrificial compound, viz., the Sadasya, the few Cha- 
masádwaryus, the Çamitå or the Slaughterman, the seller of the 
Soma creeper and such other minor functionaries, 

The maximum number of priests is sixteen; but all of them 
are not required in most of the sacrifices. They are all found in 
u Sattra. Here we should note that in a Sattra the priests 
are the sacrificers as well, इ.७., all the sixteen priests together 
with the Grihapati or the householder have an equal and full 
share in the frait of a Sattra. It ix for this reason that sach duties 
as (Dakshigidana) the bestowing of the priest's remuneration or 
(Rtvig-varapa) the ceremony for formally choosing the priests, are 
not seen in A Sattra. Because, these duties are only meant for 
persuading or creating an interest for the priest who have, of 
course, no share in the fruit of the other kind of sacrifices. In a 
corn sacrifice like the Darcapürnamása there are only four priests, 
viz:—the Adhyaryu, the Hota, the Agnidhra and the Brahma. 

The sixteen priests have, of course, respective duties assigned 
to each. Herel give n table which will exp lain the ordinary duties 
of each of these sixteen priests, together with the share of the 
residue of the Soma juice, to which each of these are entitled at the 
completion of n sacrifice, and also to which of the four Vedas do 
they severaliy belong. 
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to the Holy Fire. The Brühmnnns alone were entitled to this drink, 
but if a K. shatriya wished to drink it, he was su pees with a 
drink made of the shoots of the Nyngrodhn or the Indian fig-tree 
mixed with curds, the Soma being never allowed to a non- 


Brabmanpa. . 
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32. Chronology of Indian Authors, a supplement to 
M. Duff's Chronology of India. 


By NILMANI CHAKRAVARTI, M.A. (Research Scholar). 


Mabel Duff's most useful work, entitled The Choronology of 
India, was published in 1899. Since then many volumes of the 
Reports and Catalogues of the operation of the search for Sans- 
kirt MSS. have been published. The following chronology of 
Indian authors, su —— — that of M, Duff, is the outcome of 
8 study of these Reports and Catalo gun. I have put in some 
dates which escaped the notice of the distinguished authoress 
and brought them down to 1700 a.p. 


A.D. 169 Saka (?) 91. 'The date of translation of the Yavanajdtaka, 
from Greek, by Yavaneévara. H.P.S. Rep., p. 8. 
a, “SOD Saka )2( 191. Sphurjjidhvaja turned the Yavanajdtakn 
into 4,000 Indravajrā 4lokas. H.P.S. Rep., p. 8. 
जू». — 479 V. Sam. 535. Death of Haribhadrasuri, a great Jaina 
scholar, author of 1,400 works. Peterson Rep. LII., p. 3. 
2 907-9269 The probable date of the Chinese translation of the Sümkhya- 
kûrika and commentary. B. N., 378. 
`. X800 Prthuynéas, son of Varāhamihira, wrote his Hordsat- 
pancaska about this time. LO. Cat. No. 2992. 
4. 650 Rajanaka Rama, the commentator of Kallata, who speaks 


of himself as a younger brother of Maktakana, a poet in the 
court of Avantivarman, belonged to this period. LO. Cat. No. 
2525. Avantivarman was king of Kasmir about 855 A.D. (See 
A Duff's Chronology). 
M 860 Vis&khádatta composed  Mudrürüksas, under the pezroneqe 
o of Avantivarma, king of Kaémir. Vienna Oriental Journal 
| II., 216. 
S'aka 4 898. The date of Vācaspatimiśra’s Nydyasiici- 
nibandha. otice of Sanskrit MSS., second series, Vol Sap v ARN, 
See also Nyayavdrtika, edited by Pandit Vindhyesvari prasada. 
Saka 906, The date of Atmatattvaviveka or Bauddhàdhik- 
kara of Udayana. See Yadunütha Sürvabhauma's edition of Atma- 
tattvaviveka. | 
106 Cakrapapidatta, — more commonly Cakradatta, nephew 
of Nārāyaņa, the kitehen-superintendent of Nayapala, king of 
^ — ni — of Oikitsdsamgraha and other works. I.O. Cat. 
1069 * > o. i 8. اريم‎ aie ` 
0 N.S. 189. The probable date of composition of the Dharma- 
— £ 167 — a treatise on xoa It was composed poi the reign 
Pa acai 7 xlvii. T p * 47 al 
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A.D. 1075 The Sabdapradipa complied by Suresvara. It is a medical dic- 
tionary. The author's father was Bhadreśvara and his grandfather 
Yasodhara. In the introduction the author says that he was n 
physician to King Bhima, his father to King Hámapála who 
was then the King of Bengal, and his grandfather was a physician 
to King Govindacandra. 1.00, Cat, No, 2739, See nlso Ep. Ind., 
Vol. IL, pp. 350-51 and South Indian Inscriptions, Hultzsch, 
Vol. 1., p. 99. 


4 1092 Saka 1014. The probable date of composition of the Kalta- 
niveka, by Jimitavahana, the author of Dayabhaga. Pref. 
Kalaviveka, Bib. Ind., edited by Pandit Pramathanatha Tarka- 
bhüusanza, 

„ L100 


The Rāmapālaċarita, composed by Sandhyükara Nandi, the 
son of Prajapats Nandi, the minister of peace and war to Rama- 
pala, King of Bengal. H.P.S. Rep.. p. 7. 

4» 42125 Laksmidhara, son of Hrdayadhara, minister of Govinda- 
candra of Kanani (1115-1143), wrote his Krtyakalpataru. 1.O, 
Cat, No, 1385, 

K.Y. 4260. The date of the Ganitacudümani of Rajapandita 
Srinivasa (quoted by Rüyamukuta in his commentary on the 
Amarakosa (see 1.0, Cat. No. 956). The author also wrote 
Suddhidipikà. 1. 0, Cat. No. 3007, ° 

Durlabharája, son of Narasimha Mahattara, wrote Sümudrika- 
tilaka, under the patronage of Kumiarapala, King of Gujrat 
(1145-1173). B. M. C. 525. 

# 1161 * Sam. 1227. The GunamAlatika composed by Rama Vijaya, 
L. 4076. 

» 1166 V. Sam. 1222. Candrasūri of the Harsapurīyagaccha, author 
of the Sawghayancrawana, Khetta samûsa and a commentary on 
the Ava£yakasütra, Peters. Rep. IV., p. xxvii. 

» 1169 Saka 1091. The Danasigara, complied by Ballalasena, King 
of Bengal. I.O. Cat. 1704-1705. 

» 1173 Saka 1095 Durghafavriti, n manual of grammar composed 


4, 1158 


„ 1760 
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207 
(N.S) 
Datangadam composed by Subhata, under the orders of 
Fribhuvanapüla (calukya of Aghilvád), سن‎ the occasion of the 
yütrà of Kumarapaéla. Oxf. Cat, No. ४76 ; Bik. Cat. No. 534. 


Bharatasvümin, who lived in the time of Ramanatha, the 
son of the Hoysala king Someévara of Dvdrasamudra, wrote a 
Bhdsya on the Samaveda,  Hultzsch Rep. 2, iv 

Saka 1185. Mahddeva, son of Luniga, wrote n commentary 
on the Jyottsaratnamala of Sripati. Ulwar Cat. Ext, 498; Nepal 
Cat. Int., p. xxviii 

Saka 1158. HKenukaürya wrote a commentary on the KAatiya- 
grhya sūtra. 1.0. Cat. No. 361 

V. Samvat 1329. Somacandra composed a 
the Vrtiteratnadkara. Ulwar Cat. Ext. 245 

V. Sam. 1547. A commentary on the Visaubhtaki kalpalata 
was-composed by Mahesvara, the son of Virüpksa. Bhr. 1883- 


SL, p. D+. 

V. Sam. 1363. Jinaprabhusari, a pupil of Jinasimba sin, 
wrote the Vihimggappava,. W. No. 1944 

V. Sam. 1350. The Sangitopanisat compiled by V dcanécaryu 
Sudhakalasa, pupil of Raja Sekhara of the Maladhbarigaccha. The 
same author made an extract of his work in V. Sam. 1406—1350 
A.D. Bik. Cat. No. 1127 


Fe — composed Dhurtta Samüagama Rep., 
. 23. 
5 V. Sam. 1385. Vyasa Moksaditya composed Bhimavikrama 
a drama on the conquest of Jarasandha, Ming of Magudha, by 
Bhima, the second Pandava. B.M.C. No. 273 

La. Sam. 216. Bhavadatta completed 
the Naisadhacarita of Sriharga. I.O. Cat, No, 3830, 3831 

V. Sam. 1405. Ramacandra Somayajin, pupil of Vidyakara 

Vajapeyi, wrote Nadi pariksà. Rep., p. 10 

The Srigaradipikd, a commentary on the Amarusataka b 
Komati Vema, who has been identified, by Dr. Hultzsch, wit 
King Vema, the son of Prola of the Reddi dynasty of Kondavidn 
Hultzsch. Rep., i., p. x 

Rama rája, an officer in the service of Sadharana, 
Kastha, compiled the Rasaratnapradipa about this time. 
Cat, Ext., 425 


V. Sam. (P) 1415 The Ksema kutuühala composed by Ksema 

ánrmá, L. 406 

# Saka 1297, Padmanabhan Bhatta wrote the Supadma gram- 

mar. Notices of Sanskrit MSS.. new series, Vol I., p. vii 
Virasinher vilokana, com under Virasimha, and attri- 

buted to him.  Virasimha was the son of Devavarma, Tomara 

Prince of Gwalior. Bik Cat. No. 1063; Cat. Cat 595 15 


N. S. 500. Manika composed the Bhatravana nifake, under 


commentary on 


N ataka. 


his commentary on 


King of 
Ulwar 


the pe age of Jayasthitimalla, King of Nepal. Nepal Cat 


. x and xxx 


: im 3 The Sisg-raksá-tantra, a treatise on the treatment of children, 


bafi RS car brother of Mandhata, son of Madanapala, 
of Kew 1.0. Cat. 2720 





1415 


1424 


1450 
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Ramadeva, alias Vyñsn Sriréma, composed Subhadra- 
rinaya for King Haribrahma, son of Ramadeva, King of 
Rai ur who, according to Professor Bendal, was ruling in A.D. 
1402 and 1415. The author's Zümübhyudaya was enacted under 
the orders of Mahürüonnka Merudeva, son of Rimadova, who, 
according to Professor Bendal, was an elder brother and predecessor 
of Haribrahma. B.M.C. No. 271. 

Jinavardhana sin, pupil of .Jinarája Siri, high priest of 
the Kharataragaccha (V. Sam 1461-1475), wrote a commentary 
or the Vagbhatdlankdra. 1.0. 1156. 

V. Samp. 1465. The Momahana-Vildsa, composed, with a com- 
mentary, by Momahana, son of Prayügadása and fm ndson of 
Hari aghela of Kalpi, during the reign of Mahmudsháh 
(Taglak) son of Firojsháh. L. 779, 

Caturbhuja Misra Aupnmanyava wrote a commentary 
on the Mahabharata |— B.M.C, No. 70. 

The Madan-ratna-pradipa compiled under the patronage 
of Madanasimhn, son of Saktisimha. Nepal Cat., p. xviii. 

Caundapáücarya, minister of Bhüpati, son of Bukka II of 
Vijayanagara, wrote a commentary on the Apastamba sūtra, en- 
titled the Prayoga-ratnamald. Hultzsch Rep. I., Nos. 161 and 
638. Two inscriptions of Bhüpati are dated Paka 1331 and 1336. 
(See Epigraphia Indica, Vol V 1., p. 330). 

The Mahünütaka-sikti-sudhüánidhi, a poetical anthology, based 
on the Mahánáütaka, by Immadi,-Devaraya, who, according to 
Dr. Hultzsch, was Devaraya II. of Vijayanagara. Hultzsch 
Rep., No. 526. 

V. Sam. (7) 1494. Gopala composed a commentary on the 
Rasamafijari of Bhanudatta. Stein, p. 271 ef. seq. 

V. Sam 1498. The Srüddhaguna-Sangraha composed by 
Jinamandana-gapi. L. 2792. 

V. Sam. 1506 The Laksmanotsava, a medical स 
made by Lakemana, the son of Amarasimha of Mathura. e 
pilation was made while Mahammad Khan was king in Sripatha- 
pura. Ulwar Ext. 430. 

The Gangüdüsa Pratapapavilasa, a drama on the exploits of 
Gangadasn, King of ampanir, in his war with Mahammad 
Karim Shah, son of Ahmad Shah of Gujrat, composed by Ganga- 
dhara. I.O. Cat., No. 4194. 

The Viväda Oandra was compiled Bpa Misaru Misra; under the 
pa of Lakhimaé devi, wife of Candrasimha, who was the son 
of Narasimha aeae ārāyaņa), son Harasipha, son of 
Bhaveśa. Oxf. Cat., No. 718. 

Raja-Vallabha-mandana and W 
dana, under — —— of Kum 


Bhe. Rep. 1 p. 37. 
V. Bam. 1507. The Va 'apra kasa, n 
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The anthor was a Bengal Brahmin, went to Ceylon; converted by 
^nrüákrama Vāhn VI (A.D. 1410-1462), and was surnamed Baud- 
dhagama Cákravarttin. He was an adept to the Mahayana School, 
8. form of Buddhism, says Professor Bendal, almost unkown in 
Ceylon. B.M.C. No. 429. 
V. Sam. 1515. The Rudrapaddhati composed by Parasurima, 
son of Karna. 1.0. Cat,, 1786. 
V. Sam. 1525. Nyasa, a commentary on the Nya a-Mavijusa 
composed by Hemahamsa gani of the Tapagaccha. BALG. 327-8. 
Saka 1396. The Puräna-Sarvusva, com pose by Govardhana 
Páthaka, under the patronage of Subharaja Khan. L. 2068, 
Vacaspati Mifra, author of the Cin!ümani and other works. 
His Dvaita Nirnaya was composed by order of Jaya, wife of 
Bhairava Harinüráyaga, King of Mithila, his Mahaddana Nirinaya 
under the patronage of Bhairava, and his Pirbhakt: tarangini, 
under the paang of Rümabhadra. I. O. Cat. No. 1398. 
Saka 1400. The Jataka Muktüvali-paddhatr or simply Mukta- 
ali-paddha!i, composed at Brahmapura, on the Tápi, in Gnjrat, 
by Siva Jyotirvid, son of Dhupdhi, and younger brother of Diva 
kara. I. O. Cat. No. 3080. 1 
V. Sam. 1535. Birth of Vallabhücürya, the founder of the 
Suddhadvaita form of Vedantism.  Bhr. 1883-84. p.76.  Accord- 
ing to Aufrecht he died in 1530 A.D. Cat. Cat., p. 535B. 
Saka 1410. The DharmAdharma prabodha, a digest of Smrti 
rules, compiled by Premanidhi, in the Nizam Shabi dominion 
(perhaps under the patronage of Ahmad Ibn Mahammad Shahi). 
. 1999. Prof. Aufrecht has taken the date as referring to samvat 

era, as has been erroneously put in the manuscript. (Cat. Cat. 
E 270 B.) But Ahmad Ibn Nizam Shah was not independent 
fore 1490 A.D. (See M, Duff, p 317). 

V. Sam. 1545. The Jafdmalla Vildsa, a digest of religious law, 
compiled by Sridhara, under the patronage of Jatamalla, younger 
brother of Cáyamalla, son of Bálucandra, and grandson of Dhola, 
the sole minister of the Lord of Delhi. I. 0. Cat. No. 1593. 

V. Sam. 1545. The Jvearatimira Bhüskara, composed by 
Camunda, a Kayastha, while क N malla, son of Kumbha, was 
reigning in Medapatn (Mevàd ). ik. Cat. No. 1404. Prof. Au- 
frecht h as taken the date as referring to the Saka era; see Cat. 
Cat. p- 214A, where the date of composition of the work has 
been given 1623 A.D. But Kájamalla ceased to rule in 1509 
A.D. (See M. Duff, p. 2871. 
| Saka 1415. The Hari caritakdvyam, composed by Catar- 
bhuja, a Bengali Brahman, of the Varendra distribution, Rep. p. 17. 

V. Sam. 1550. Dyà Dvivedi, son of Laksmidhara, wrote the 
Nitimaijari. Ulwar Ext. 6. 

hava Bhatta wrote the Paddrthddarga, a commentary on 
the Sarai tilaka of Laksmann desika. Ulwar Ext. 669. 
— Pi aem wrote the Manastra JBhüsün. Notices, 
uhr dea a pP. 


pu V aa who was a judge in the court of Rümabhadra 
Rapanarayan of Mithilà, wrote Gangākrtya Viveka, Danga O, 
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Puribhaga O, Smrtitattvo © and other works, See B.M.C. Nos. 198-9 
and Cat. Cnt. — i 
) Saka 1418. The epoch year of Kešnva`s Grahakautuka, Bhr. 
Bun, Lao 1883-84, p. $3 
es 0 The Mantra pradipd, a 'lántrika compilation by Harapati 
Agama carya, made under the auspices of Lakeminatha Kamsa 
Narayaga. L. 2011 
Nrsimha-prasdda, compiled under the patronage of Dala- 
pati, minister of Nizamsaha of Ahmedna gu may be referred to 
this time.  Nizüámsaáha ruled from 1490-1508. LO. Cat. N 
146 
» 1501 Saka 1425. The Ganitattva-Cíntümani, n commentary on the 
Ganttidhydya and Golddhydya of Bhüskara's Siddhánta S'iromani 


by Laksmidüsa, Weber Cat. No. 843 





» 1503 Saka 1425. "The Sundura-Siddhanta, a work of astronomy, by 
Jnünar&ja, son of Naga. B M.C. 452 
» 1509 Saku 1431. The  Dànakeli-KKaumudi, composed by Rapa 
Gosvami. L. 3278. 
5 2512 V. Sam. (1) 568. The Ksemaprakása composed by Ksemavar- 
man, under the patronage of King Virasimha, of which place it has 
not been mentioned. Stein., p. 305. 
', 4512 The Bhüvasimha Prakriya composed for Bhavasimha, the son 
of Mediniráya of Chanderi (?). I Cat. No. 909 
"os A518 Saka 1435. The Srividyapaddhaté composed by Nijátma pra- 
küsananda nütha Mallikárjuna yatindra. L. 2261 
4 1516 V. Sam. 1572. Vinayahamsa süri wrote a commentary on 
the Dasavaskülika-Sutra. L. 2714 
. 1519 V. Sam. 1575. The  Nirnayadipiká by Acala Dvivedin. 
Ulwar Ext. 323 
» 1520 inn — 1442. The epoch year of Ganesa’s Grahalaghava.  Bhr. 
+ 
» 0 Vasudeva Sirvabhanma, the celebrated Nyaya teacher of 


Navadvipa, lived about this time, under the patronage of Gajapati 
Pratüáparudra, King of Oriss&. L. 2854 

e was the teacher of the celebrated Nyaya writer Raghuná- 
tha Siromagi, for which see N. N. Basu's Ranner Jatiya ltihāsa, 
Brabmayakagda, p. 295 Note; and Notices, Znd series, Vol. 1., 

















. Xvi. 
» 1525 5 Saka 1447. Madhava wrote a oper NEER on the  Bhüsvati 
Karana of S'atànanda. Bhr P 1883-84 E | 
—_—Gopals Bhatta, the author of the Haribhaktivildsa, lived 
a about this time. Notices, 2nd series, Vol. 1., p. xii. 
» 15 V. Sam. 1583. The Sutra krtañga dipikd, composed —— | 
) Kala, a pupil of Hemavimala Siri of Tap . No. 3 
|.» 1533 V. Samvat 1589. Ripa. the Widagdha- | 
ow. 3 | * | 
|.  müdhava Nüfaka. Oxf. Cat. No, 305. The 1549 A.D e 5 
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V. Sam. 1591. The Mukunda Vi jaya (astrolo composed 

by Parama, son of Yadumani, L. 872.7 Mr 87); 
_ Govindánanda Kavikankanacarya, probably flourished about 
this time. oye WAS & smrti writer and a predecessor of Css, ap sea 
dana, In his SuddAi Kaumudi all the intercalary months een 


1400 and 1457 Saka have been calculated. (See Pref. Suddhi 
Kaumudi. Ed, Bib. Ind.) 

Saka 1460. The Süryapraküsa Bijavyakhya, a commentary on 
the Bijaganita of Bhaskara by Sirayaddsa. he commentary was 
composed while the commentator was 31 years of age. The author 
also wrote the Gunitdmrtakuprka, a commentary on the Lilavati, in 
Saka 1463—1541 A.D. LO.Cat. No. 2823. The date of composition 
given by Mr. Eggeling is incorrect. 


Krparima composed the Bijyaganitodüharanasm. | Ulwar Ext. 


2H 


Saka 1463. The Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, composed by Sanütana 
Gosvüàmi. I.O. No. 820. 

Saka 1465, The Bilabodhini, a commentary on the Bhásvati 
by Balabhadra.  L. 765. 

Saka 1467. Ganeéa composed the Buddhi vilasint, a com- 
mentary on the Lildvati. Ulwar Ext. 568 

V. Sam. 1602. Lakgmana Bhatta composed the Gofra-pravara- 
ratna. Bik. Cat. No. 933. 

V. eng 2) 1603. Mayureévara compiled the Vardyamrtam. 
Ulwar Ext. 440. 

Saka 1470. Birth of Nrsimha Daivajfin, son of Rama, grand- 
son of Kegava and nephew of Games. Author of the Grahakau- 


mudi. 1.0. Cat. No. 2945. 
DR — 1471.  Rüpagosváàmi composed the Utkalikamafjart. 
— Saka 1473. The Svaramela Kalünidhi, a work on Music, com- 


posed by धर rE | a. Hultzsch. Rep. L, No. 573. 
The probable date Appayadikgita, the celebrated author of a 
number of works; wrote under the — re of Cinna Boma Naya- 
ka of Velur, whose inscri pruna are dat Saka 1471 and 1488. 
From the colophon of the Kuvalayananda, it appears that the book 
was com under the orders of King V enkata (Oxf. Cat., 
p. 213A). Mr. Aufrecht identifies him with Veükata of Vijayana- 
coe Coben 1535 A.D.) ; while Dr. Hultzsch identifies him with 
kata I of Pennakonda, whose inscriptions ran from Saka 
1508 to 1535.  Hultzsch. Rep. 2, pp. xii and xiii. 


hunandan, 


the celebrated law-giver of Bengal, flourished about this time. 


Notices of Sanskrit 


SS. Vol I. (2nd series), p. xii. 
S'aka 1473. 


The त RRS BAR क ate composed by 
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V. Sam. 1611. Jayarima composed a commentary on the 
Kaütiya-grhy-«itra entitled the Sagjana-vallabha, Ulwar Ext, 39. 

L. Sam. 443. The Tatfva-cintamangüloka-parisisfa, by Deva- 
nátha. The date is the date of a MS. written for the author by 
Rüghava, Notices (2nd series) Vol, ILL, No, 116. 

Saka 1450. The Daksind-kalika-Saparya-kalpalata, composed 
by Sondarécirya at Jalandhar Bik. Cat. No. 1260. 

Saka 1451. Harihara  Bhattacárya composed the Samaya- 
pradipa. L. 1088. 

The Smriti  Kaustubha, composed by Anantadeva, son of 
Apadeva, under the patronage of Baz Büháüdur of Malwa (?) who 
was n — ese. "of Akbar. Ulwar Ext. 368. 

Saka 1454. he epoch year of Raghunatha's Karana. Blir. 
1883-84, p. 83. 

The Alankdrasekhara, by Keéavn Midra, was composed under 
the prone of Mánikyacandra of Kot Kangra. I.O. Cat. 
No. 1197. Both Mr. Eggeling and Mr. Bühler are erroneous in 
their identification of Mánikyacandra (See Cunningham A.S.R., 
Vol. V., 152). See also Cnt. Cat. Vol. 111. 

Suka 1483. The Muntradrddhana-dipika, composed for Maha- 
rajadhiraja Arjunadeva, m of Maharaja Kalidasa, by Yasodhara, 
son of Karmpsari Misra. Iwar Ext. 654. 

V. Sam. (7) 1624. The Sukhabodha, a work on medicine, by 
very arja, son of Visdradn. 1.0. Cat. No. 2679. 

. Sam. 1625. The Kütantra-Vibhrama-Sutra, an Avacuri or 
pus on the Katantm grammar by Caritrasimba. LO. Cat. No. 

89. 

Mathnránátha Tarkavagisa, n distinguished pupil of Raghu- 
nütha, lived about this time, nnd wrote a number of works. Notices 
(2nd series) Vol. I., p. xvi. 

Sakn 1492. The RAgamala, composed by Keemakarna Pathaka, 
son of Mahefn Pathaka, for Játabendra Nrpati. LO. Cat. No. 


1125. 

4673. Kaliyoga era. The apos h year of the Sürya-sid- 
AET alice of Bhüdhara, son of Devadatta. Oxf. Cat., p. 327. 

Saka 1493 (expd.) Pirpananda Paramahamsa — led the 
Sdktakrama, a summary of Tantrika rules. L. 2067. he anthor 
composed his Tattva-cintamani in Sanka 1499. L. 1099. | 

Saka 1494. The Muhirtta mürttanda with the Mürttanda- 
vallabhA by Narayapn, son of Ananta, grandson of Krsna. 


W. No. 379. | | 
V. Sam. 1629. The Saákhayana-grhya-sütra en x —— kam com- 
posed — Ulwar Ext. 1. र्हा No. 1 RR 
Ki X. 5. Cintimapi Miára composed the Vaimaya-viveka. — 
Saks 1498. The weis dcus éa-dipika composed by Kavi — 
Keargapura, Notice (Sd norden) Hh 66. r a 
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Saks 1500. The Khefta-riddhé or Laghu-khetasiddhé com- 
posed by Divüknra. 1.0. Cat. No, 2047. 

V. Sam. 1634. The Viracampu was composed by Padmanübha 
Bhattacarya, in honour of Vira haaa of the Baghela dynasty. 
Peterson 1., p. 107. The author wrote the Samaya racy ma under 
the patronage of queen Durgüvati of Gadh&. 1.0. dat. No. 1680. 

The Vikhydta-vijaya, a drama, composed by Lakemann 
Manikyadeva, one of the Bhüyás, in the time of Akbar. Notices, 
2nd series 2, 186. 

The Todaldnanda, was composed about this time under the 
patronage of Todarmalla. See Nepal Cat., p. xxviii. 

Saka 1506. The Jitakapaddhatyudahurana composed by Diva- 
karan about this time. The calculations are made from this date. 
1.0, Cnt. No. 3093. 

V. Sam. (7) 1640, Cyclic year Khara. The Rasapradipu, 
composed by Bhattáraka Prabhakar. I.O. Cat. No. 1205. 

V. Sam. 1641. The sp wh year of Bhisvati her d & of Ku- 
vera. The author was a Bengal Brahmans. Notices (2nd series) 
2, 162. 

Saka 1509. The date of composition of Nila Kantha's Fursa- 
tantra. See Ganaka Tarañgini, p. 68. See also LO. Cat. 
No. 3045. 

V. Sam. (?) 1644, The Bélatantra, by Kalyana, son of 
Mahidhara. L. 818. 

Saka 1510. Subodhini, a commentary on the WVedüntasara 
= Narasimha (Nrsimha) Sarnsvati, pupil of Krspánanda. C.S. 

ol. IIL, No. 132, Ulwar No. 574. 

V. Sam. 1644. Mahidüsa wrote a commentary on the Lila. 
vati. Bhr. Rep. 1883-84, p. 82. 

Saka 1510. A MS. of Krtyakalpatars, in Bengali character. 
Written for Vidyünivüsa Bhattücüryyn, who was the father of 
Viévanatha Tarknpaficánana, the well-known author of the Bhasa- 
pariccheda. Nepal. Cat. pref., p. xvi. Seealso Eggling, p. 409B, 

This settles the date of Bhas&-pariccheda which might have 
been written at no distant time, 

V. Sam. 1645. Naracandra Sari, commentary on the Prakrta 
Vyükarana of Hemacandra. Peterson p: . I. 54. 

——. Mahidhara compiled the antra Mahodadhé with 
Naukàü under the patronage of Laksminrsimba. Ulwar, 2267. 
(See also I.O. Cat.). 

— The Jambudei 





qu ivriti composed by Punya- 
























sügnra Maho ‘aya, in the ı6 fort of Jessalmir, while king Bhima 
was reigning. ( L. 2889. 
"Saka 1511. ratnakara composed by Gopáladása. 

Saka (?) 1512). The Purascarana-dipika by Candrazekhara. 
Notices 3०0 oan The 5 y: 

x. 1646, The Sülcasuttra-Vivarana by Mahidhara,com- 
posed at Teres, L. 753. 

——. Rig 





TM hevi-erthi, n commentary on the Raghwoamdsa 
by Gugnvinaya Gai L. 3060. ai 
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V. Sam. 1646, The Damawuauti-kathàá-vytti composed by the 


same. B. M. C. 283. 
Saka 1512. Thirty-fifth year of the reign of Akbar the 
great. Ramavinoda compiled by Rama Bhatta, the son of Dai- 


vajña Ananta Bhatta, under the patronage of Ramaddsa, an officer 
(Amatya) of Akbar. Ulwar Ext. 564, 

The author composed the Muhtrfta Cintamani in Saka 1522. 
See (Janaka Taran gini, p. 72. š 

S'aka 1574. ghavendra Sarasvati wrote a commentary 
on the Surya-sataka, Ulwar Ext. 676, 

Saka 1515. The Janma-cintümané composed by Siva Dai- 
vnjüa. W. No, 878. 

V. Sam. 1651. The Pravacana-stra Bailabodha, a commentary 
on the Pravacana sara, composed by Padmamandira Gani. L. 
3265. 

V. Sam. 1652. The Hamacaritam or Ramayana composed by 
Padmadeva Vijaya Gani. L. 3396. 
Kanaka Kusala of Tapaigana wrote a commentary on 
the Bhakt@mara-stotra, and another on the  Kalyünamandira 





Stotra. W. 1968. 

Saka 1520. The  Ahmkamanjari Tika composed by Vireś- 
vara. Bik. Cat. No. 768. 

Saka 1521. "The Abhirdma-mani-nadfaka composed by Sun- 


dara Misra. Oxf. Cat. No. 269. 

Saka 1525. The Sürya-siddhanta-güdhürtha-praküsa, a com- 
mentary on the Siryasiddhanta, by Raüganütha, son of Ballála, 
Gavak-taraogini, p. 79, 91. | 

In the same year was born his son Munišvara, who wrote the 
Siddhdinta-siromani-marici and also the Srddhanta Sürvabhauma in 
Saka 1568. 

L. Sam. 491. The Kanfakoddhara, a g loss on the E akşa 
Ointümanyüloka of Jayadeva Misra, by Madhusüdana Th ra. 
L. 1764, Jayadeva must have flourished earlier. 

. V. Sam. 1660. Jnàanntilakagani wrote the Gautama 
Kulaka Vrtti. He was a pupil of Padmarája Gani, L. 2613, 
Peters. 4, xlvi. | 

Saka 1527. The Tattvabodhini, a commen on the Ananda- 

—— AA Saükar&cüryyna, by Mahadeva VidyRvügids. a. C. S, Vol. IL, 
o. ١ 

V. Sam. 1663. The Pravasa Krtya composed by Ganga- 

3 Sos AU. V. Sam. 1665 ( t). Nara posed 
| - rp. > (current), . yana compose 
the —— bandhah. Stein, p. 355. 18 E 

Saka 1530. "The Hamaliigamriam, n poem in 18 cantos com- 
posed by Advaita. 1.0 b, No. 1 Solet: — — Daivaj n bua 

— —* pn يندم‎ awa 0220 EY Viggo Daivajüa. 
Gana ‘The . | Siddhantamaiijari | के (astronomy ET — T ate 

Sake 1531. vst Jiddhānta (as r) comy 
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on the Patstrani of Ganesa in Saka 1553. Bhr. Rep. 1882-3. 
No. 29. For further particulars of the author see Ganaka Taran- 
gini, p. 82, 

. V. Sam. 1668. Kamalakara Bhatta wrote the Nir- 
nawasindhu. LO. Cat. No. 1584-5. Prof. Aufrecht in Cat. Cat., 
p. 80, gives the date 1616. See also L. 4233. 

Saka 1535. Gopala Nyáyapancápnana wrote a commentary on 
the Tattvas of Raghunandana. This date is the date of his 
Afauca Nirmaya. L. 3188. 

Saka 1535. Ganeša Daivajiia, son of Gopála, wrote the Jataka- 
bharana. L. 2443. 

Saka 1536. The Svarodaya-dipika, a —— ge on 
the Narapatijayacarya, by Jagajjyotirmalladeva king of Nepal. 
Nepal Cat., p. 15111. 

Saka 1540. K.Y. 4719. The Padértha-kaumudi, a commen- 
tary on the Amarakosa composed by Narayana Cakravarttin. LO. 
Cat. No. 958-9. 

. V. Sam. 1674. The Gitarüghava composed by Prabhá- 
kara, Bhr. 1882-3, p. 9. 

Saka 1541. The date of Sankara Kavi's commentary on 
Bhaskara’s Siddhanta Siromanni. Bhr. 1882-3, p. 27. 

. The Kundamandapa-siddhi by Vitthala Diksita. Oxf. 
Cat. No. 798. 

V. Sam. 1677. Sumatiharsa composed a commentary on the 
Tajikasdra. 1.0. Cat. 3059. 

V. Sam. 1677. The Kélatattva-vivecanam by Bhatta Raghu- 
nata. I.O. Cat. No. 1667.8. 

Saka 1543. “The Siddhdnta Siromani WVüsanüvürttika by 
Nrsimha. 1.0. Cat. No. 2857-8. 

V. Sam. 1678. The Ganaka-kumuda-kaumudi composed by 
Sumati Harsa Gani. B.M.C. 464. 

V. Sam. 1679. Nandapandita wrote the Kefava Vaijayanti, 
author also of Dattaka Mimümsa. I.O. Cat. No. 1342. 

V. Sam. 1680. The Krsnalila-kavya, composed by Madana, 
son of Krsna. I.O. Cat. No. 3880. 

. The Dhaturatndkara or Kriya-k "n ata, a grammatical 
treatise composed by Sadhusundara Gani. .M.C. 382. 

Bhattoji Diksita, the author of Stddhanta Kaumudi and other 
works, wrote about this time. His Tottea Kaustubha was writ- 
ten under the orders of Venkatendra of Keladi (1604-1626). 
Hultzsch. E 3. xii. 1 

| he probable date of composition of the Viramitrodaya, 
a commentary on the institutes of Yájüyavalka, by Mitra Misra, 
under the "ap न mde of Virasimha-deva of Bundelkhand. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Bühler, this chief murdered Abul Fazl at the instiga- 
tion of Prince Salim (Jahan gir). I.O. Oat. No. 1288. 

V Samņ.1582. Ananta Bhatta compiled the Vidħhäna-pärijäāta. 
LO. 1468. ` 
‘i 



























Saka 1548. Divakara, son of Nrsimha, wrote a commentary 
| 8 tidhaté of Kešnva. Ulwar Ext. 460 
A S. 746. T e SlokasGrasangraha and the Sangitasdra-san- 
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graha, compiled by Jagajjyotirmalla, king of Nepal. Nepal Cat. 
pp. xxxv and xli. 

Saka 1549. The Süramoangjari, n work on divination, compiled 
from various sources, by Vanamali Mirna. 1.0. Cat. 3006. 
Vitthala Dixsitn composed the Muhür!ta Kalpadruma, 
I. O. Cat. 3021. | 

V. Sam, 1685. Nitydnanda, son of Devadatta, composed the 
— — under the orders of Sah Jehan. Ulwar Ext. 
600. 

V. Sam. 1686. Samaya Sundara, pupil of Sakalacandra, wrote 
the Gàthüaásahasri and the Kalpalatad, a commentary on the Kalpa- 
Sütra. Peterson Rep. 3, p. 3. 

The Ape — 5 Ek yina, n commentary on the Uilara- 
rümacarita of Bhavabhüti, by Bhatta agn rapa, son of Ranga- 
nitha Diksita. L. 2479. Prof. Aufrecht takes the date 1686 as 
referring to Saka era But I think “ Vikramárkasya S'üke" 
menns simply in the year of Vikramaditya. 

Saka 1552. The Prastdracintdimant, composed by 
Cintamani Jyotirvvid, with a स . LO. Cat. 1103. 

Saka 1554, month of Magha, the Muhirttalankira composed 
by Gaügádhara Daivjin Stein, p. 343. 

Saka 1555. Rajarsi, son of. Kalyana, composed the Dasüacin- 
tāmani. L. 2970, 

. Visnupuri composed the Bhaktiratnavali, with its com- 
mentary Kàntimáüla. C, S. IV., No, 91. 

Sisubodhini, û commentary on the Varsatantra of Nila- 
kantha by his grandson Madhava, son of Govinda, a pandit in 
the court of Jahangir. Ulwar Ext. 571. ب‎ 

V. Sam. 1692. Ananta pandita wrote a commentary on the 
Rasamanjari of Bhinudatta, 1.0, Cat. 1224. 

Saka 1557. Raghuvira Jyotirvvid composed the 
Muhirtta Sarvasva. L. 204. | 

V. Sam. 1692,  Viávanátha, the son of Nrsimha, composed a 
commentary on the Paraskara-grhya-sittra, Ulwar Ext, 42, 

Saka 1560. Vidyüdhara compos sed the Grahavidyddhara, ander 
the patronage by Virabhadra of Rājakota. I.O. Cat. 2961. The 
author also wrote the Pañcañga eee adhari, under the patronage 
of the same person. I.O. Cat. No. 2060 

V. Sam. 1694, Jinadivijaya composed a commentary on the ` 
Vakyaprakiass of LTE harmma.  B.M.C. 383. 
atta composed the Jagadbhüsana, under the 
tsimha, son of Krgnasimha of Mevad. Jagat- 
e started an era of his own commencing from 
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V. Sam. 1696, Gauripati, the son of Damodara, wrote a com- 
mentary on the AcarzAdarsa of Sridatta. Bhr. Rep. 1883-4, p. 47. 

V. Sam. 1698. The Vrttaratndvali, a treatise on medicine, 
composed by Manirama Misra, at Lucknow. LO. Cat. 2702. 
5 ion The Vardnastdurpana Kofika composed by Vatsarājā. 

. 465. 

Saka 1565. Vedatgnraya wrote Pirasipraki& to please 
Emperor Sah Jehan. Bhr. Rep. 1882-3, p. 34. 

V. Sam. 1700. The KalikArcana-candrika by 
Jagadananda. L. 270. | 

Saka 1568. The Ratnakaldpa, an elementary compilation of 
natronomy and astrology by Vienudeva. Nepal Cat., p. xxx. 
Viévarüpa, alias Munisvara, wrote Siddhánta Sarva- 
bhauma. B.M.C. 464. 

V. Samvat 1702. Annnta Pandita, son of Tryambaka pandita, 
wrote a commentary on the Arya Saptasati. I.O. Cat. No. 4012. 


composed 





Saka 1569, The Sisubodhini, an elementary astrology com- 
posed by Siva Chakravartti. L. 420. 
The 





Kriya-ratnüávali com p by Ramacandra Bhatta, 
son of Vitthala Bhatta. I.O. Cat. No. 1623. 

Saka 1571, The Veddanta-sitra-vyfikhyd-candriké,a commen- 
tary on the Vedanta Sütras by Mahamahopadhyaya Sri Bhava- 
deva Misra. LO. Cat. No. 2270. 

Jagannatha Panditaraja, lived in Delhi, as the court pandit 
of Dara Sheiko, son of Sah Jehan, wrote a number of works, of 
these the BA24minivilàása and the Manoramü-kuca-mardana, an 
adverse criticism on Bhattoji’s Manoramàü, are well-known. See 
Cat. Cat., p. 196. 

Viséveévara Bhatta, alias Gāgā Bhatta, the author of Sivürko- 
dawa and other works, lived about this time. His Sivarkodaya 
was written in honour of Sivaji. Ulwar Ext. 117. 

Saka 1574 The Sandhydbhasyam, by Parivrájaka Rāmā- 
érama. Ulwar Ext. 362. 

Saka 1577. Vaméamani composed the Gita-digambara Nafa- 
kam, on the occasion of the Tulápurusadánn by Pratüpamalla- 
deva, King of Nepal. Nepal Cat., p. xxxvi. 

. The P, raydgatativam, a manual of religious rites to be 
performed at Ere — iled at Benares, by Raghunáthna Siri, 
son of Bhanuji. 0, Cat. o. 1578. 
—— The Hüyanaratna composed by Balabhadra, while Sahsu jn 
at Rājamahal. W., p 264, L. 4090, Cat. Cat., p. 765B. 
ives the date fakn 1564, as the 
date of composition of the work. 
V. Sam. 1712. The Vikramorvvasipraküsa, a commentary on 





the Vikramorvast, by Rañganātha, the son of Bálakrsga. 1.0, Cat. . 


No. 4121. 

V. Sam. 1713, Saka 1578. The initial year of the era of | 
—— to Phattesihprakd4a, a manual of astro- 
| | in the 48th year of the era of Phatteshah by 
Jatüdhara. 317, 1883.4, p. 84. 
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Saka 1580. The Siddhüntatat!vaeriveka, a manual of nastro- 
nomy by Kamalákara, son of Nrsimha. 1.00, Cat. No. 2890-91, 

Saka 1583. The Smiirtia eyavasthArnava compiled by Raghn- 
nütha Sárvabhauma, son of Mathuresa Tarkapaficinana, under 
the orders of Raya Raghava. L. 493. 

The QOikitsürat navali composed by Kavicandra, son of 
Kavikarpnpura. LO. Cnt. 2710. 

— The Muhürttó Dipake by Maháüdeva. Oxf. Cat. 
No. 790. 

V. Sam. 1718. The Amrtalahari, a gloss on Vàlmiki's h pe 
tothe Ganges, composed by Harinathn Gosvámi, son of Manohara 
Gosvümi. L. 3334, 

Saka 1586, The JDhütwratnü kara, à metrical arrangement of 
roots, in imitation of Kavikalpadruma of Vopadeva, composed by 
Nüràynunm. 1.0. Cat. No. 881. 

Saka 1588. Mathuress Vidyalnhkarn wrote a awe d 
on the Amorakosa, entitled Sürasundari. LO. Cat. Nos. 968, 969, 
975; L. 2465. 

The same author perbaps wrote the Sabda-ratnüvali, under 
the patronage of Muss Khan, LO. Cat, No. 1016. 

The Jyofpattisüra, composed by e; ünütha under the nus- 
pices of Anupasunha king of Bikanir. ik. Cat, No. 661. 

The Anüpavilüsa, m smrti com —— by Maniràma, under 
the patronage of this king. Ulwar Ext. 287. 

For the Anfiposangitavilfisa, compiled by Bhava Bhatta, 
under the patronage of the same king, see Bik. Cat. No. 1091. 

Sana 1077. The Sabhakaustubho, compiled by Rama Nara- 
yana Mitra. Notices (second series) II. 240. 

Saka 1593. Ratnakantha writes a commentary to the Yw- 
dhisfhiravigaya-kivya of Vasudeva. L. 2441. 

V. Sam. 1728. Sankara MN son of Nilakantha Bhatta, 
wrote the Kundodyota-daríana. 1.0. Cat. 3164. 

N.S. 795. "The Hastamuktavalà s@rasamuddhrtika, composed 
by Ghanasyama, for Ananta the daughter's son of Jagajjyotir- 
malla. Nepal Cat, xlii, 

Saka 1598. The Prabodhamihirodaya, compiled by Ramegvara 
Tattvinanda, C.S. V. 49. | 

V. Sam. 1732, The Vrtta-ratnükara-setu composed by Hari- 
bhüskara. L. 712. 

V. Sam. 1735. The Dina-manohara, composed by Sadiasiva, 
under the patro — Manoharadiisa, son of Gopiladisa of 
Sola —— Bik. Cat. No. : 

| wies tereti Khandana alias the Alankara-sára-sthiti, 
by Bhimasena Diksita. The work was composed in Jodhpur 
while Ajitasimha was reigning. L. 4084. 
Vidyapati. — p.149. 2 

Saka 1605. WI UT 
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Saka 1608. The date of composition of the Bhivandmrta or 
Krsnabhavanamrta, on the incidents during Krepa's residence im 
Gokula and Vrndivana. The name of the anthor is not given. 
I.O. Cat. No. 3876. The date given by Mr. Eggeling is not 

The Mwuhtürtta-gonapati 


correct, 
composed by Gaga- 
I.O. Cnt. No. 3027. 


V. Sam. 1742. 

V. Sum. 1743. The Acürürko, compiled by Div&kara, son of 
Mahadeva, 1.0, Cat. No. 1616. 

Saka 1610. The Puaribhügüver!t: 
sana. Notices 2nd (series) Vol. I., No. 

V. Sam. 1745. The Hosakalpadrwma, an 
piled by Caturbhuja for Sayesta K bán. 
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pati. 


by, Ramacandra Vidyābhn- 
22. 


anthology com- 
Ulwar Ext. 225. 


N. S. 810. The Afvamedha-néitakam com posed by Sumati- 
Jitamitra. Rep. p. 18. 
Saka 1615 . The Kundamarttanda, composed by Govinda. 


Bhr. 1882.3, P: 37. 

Saka 1614. Ananta, son of Siddhe£vara, composed a com- 
mentary on the Kunda-mdarttanda of Govinda. Bhr, 1882-3, p. 37. 

——. Th — 'wasiddhi, with the —Ó Kaivalya- 
kalpadruma, composed by Gaügáadhara Sarasvati. B.M.C. 302, 

V. Sam. 1750. Mahadeva Vedantin composed a commentary 
on the Visnusahasrandma. W. 1524. 

V. Sam. 1752. Bhaskara Bhatta, son of Ayaji Bhatta com- 
posed the Suddhi. —— I.O. Cat. No. 1745. | 

Prof. Aüfrecht, in Cat. Cat. p. 655B., says that this book has 
been quoted by Raghunandann. But Raghunandana flourished 


enrlier. 
composed by Réghava. 


Saka 1619. The Vaitdyavildisa, 
Ulwar Ext. 438. 
V. Sam. 1774. The ZHasacondra, composed by Ghiasirima- 
kavi. 
The chronogram in the colophon says Sake, but it must be 
Samvati, otherwise the MS. would be older than the date in 
the chronogram. IO. 1210. 


List of Abbreviations. 
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Bik. Cat. one aane Catalogue of Dr. Rajendralala 
itra. 

Notices (2nd series) ... Notices of Sanskrit MSS, 2nd series, by 

Hk ROSA i dnd Hnraprasüd Sias- 


tri. Vols, nnd 111. 
Nepal Cat. —. Catalogue of MSS. in the Darbar library 
in Nepal, by Mahàmahopádhyàüya Hara- 
` prasad S'ástri. 
Rep. ... Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. 


for the years 1895-1900, by Mahama- 
ا وا ددر‎ Haraprasüd Sastri. 





Peterson 2. Reports on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. 
by P. Peterson. 

Ulwar ... Ulwar ——— P. Peterson. 

Stein ... Catalogue of krit MSS. of H.H. the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and Jammu by 
M. A. Stein. 

C.S. .. Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Govern- 

| ment Sanskrit College Library, Cal. 

cutta. 

W. ... Weber's Berlin Catalogue. 

B.N, ... Buniyon Naujie's Catalogue of the Chi- 


nese Translation of the Buddhist Tri- 


pitaka. 
Ep. Ind. e. Epigraphia Indica. 
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33. Notices of Orisa in the Early Records of Tibet. 
By Mat SARAT CHANDRA Das, Bahadur, C.I. E. 


Nagarjuna, the reputed founder of the Mahayana school 
of Buddhism (well known by the name Siddha Nagarjuna in the 
Sanskrit medical works of India) is said to have enclosed the 
great pss pis of Dhanya Kataka [heap of unhusked rice] 
by building a wall round it. He also built one hundred shrines 
(deválaya) inside that enclosure. 





When the grandson of Emperor Acoka named Mahapadma 
was reigning in Magadha, a rich Brahman of Orisa named Ghapa 
became a convert to Buddhism. Under inspiration from gods 
received in dreams, he served the Buddhist congregation, consisting 
of many thousand — fora period of three years. It is said that, 
in consequence of his devotion to Buddhism, the gods had showered 

recious stones on his house, which enabled him to daily feed a 
asdred thousand beggars (p. 81 Pagsam Jonzaá). 

In later times, long after the death of kiug Maháüpadma the 
son of Nanda, there reigned in Orisa a king named Candra 
Palita. In his residence the Bodhisatica Mañja Cri, in the guise 
of a Br&hmana, used to pay visits and preach the Mahayana 
doctrine of Buddhism. Here that Brahbmaga left a volume of the 
scriptures of the Mahayana school. It was about this time that 
Kaniska, king of Jvalandhra had imbibed faith in Buddhism, by 
hearing discourses on its sublime tenets from the Sudarcana 
(the junior). Hearing that Simha, king of Kashmir, had taken the 
vows of Renunciation, he visited Kashmir and occupied it. Here 
he patronized Buddhism and heard religious discourses from some 
of the great masters of that religion (p. 82). 


Orisa was variously called by the names Otivisa, Otvisa, Otti- 
sthana, Dhana Cri-dvipa, Dhana Gri-bhümi, ete. In Tibetan, it is 
translated by the term agre | Do-ding ** the one soaring on 
high." In the work Pagsam Jonzafi which was compiled from the 
work called Deb-ther fon-po دو‎ ले" 835 (the ancient records | 
of Tibet), it is stated that Cridhünya Kataka was a holy place 
in the country of Dhana Gri (p. 99). In the same work it is 
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Vyükarana, visited Orisa, In Dhana Cridvipa he performed 
religious ceremonies in the great Vihüra of Cridhánya Kataka 
and established about a hundred chapels (deválaya) (p. 96). 


V ASUMITRA. 


The sage Vasumitra resided for some time in Orisa where 
the Brābman Maksika had received instruction in Buddhist sacred 
literature from him during the time. It is also stated that while 
he was preaching the Dharma (Buddhism) in Orisa a mine of pre- 
cious stones was discovered there, 


DinsAGA. 


Dinnaga, who had studied metaphysics and logic under Vasn- 
mitra, was able to recite from memory five hundred sitra. He p r- 
formed ascetical meditation Cia in Ori for many years, by residing 
in the rock-cavern of Bhora Cila in Orisa. Here, on account of his 

qe — , he is said to have been miraculously visited by 
odhisattva Manju Cri. 

From Orisa he travelled to Nalanda and was present at the 
great religions disputation, which was held there by. the Brahmans, 
under the lead of a famous Brahman logician named sobre yuko 
(probabhy Sudürjaya, the unconquerable), with the Buddhists. Dir- 
naga completely defeated the Tirthika disputants and became famed 
as the Tarka Pungava jin logician). He wrote about 100 meta- 
poc treatises. Afterwards, returning to Orisa, he wrote his 

amons philosophical work called the Pramüna samuccaya of which 

the literal translation exists in Tibet. After visiting Southern 
India and diffusing Buddhism there, he returned to Orisa. Here 
he was invited by a Brahman minister of the king of Orisa, named 
Bhadra Palita, in whose garden he resided. In this Sor there 
was a medicinal tree of great value which was found withering. 
Dignága —— life to it by his holy touch and prayerful bless- 
ings. Here the great philosopher died 


TRIRATNA DASA. 
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f Anandagarbha, the Yogācārya (professor of yoga), was born 
in à Vaicya family of Magadha. Though he was first initiated in the 
Maha Sangika sect of the Hinayána school of Buddhism, he latterly 
became a convert to the Yogiacarya sect of the Madhyamika 
school. After becoming a learned man, by studying in the Uni- 
versity of Vikrama Cila, he visited Bangala, Here he became an 
adept in the practice of Yoga Tantra under Subhüti Palita, the 
pupil of king Prakāça Candra of Bangala, who had renounced the 
world and by the practice of yoga had become a Siddha (adept). 
This saintly king is said to have been miraculously visited by the 
Vajradhátu.! 

Anandagarbha presented his Tantrik work called Vajrasam- 
bhava to Prajiiapalita and other Buddhist pandits who had come 
to him from Magadha. At this time Bangala was the centre of 
Tantrik lore. Hehadalsohad imparted spiritual light ( T'attealoka) 
to king Mahipála and other inquirers, during his residence at the 
shrine of Ocháyana, in the neighbourhood of a celebrated cavern of 
Magadha. Then visiting the sanctuary * of Munjashi in Orisa, he 

presented to king Viracarya of that country a commentary of the 
Tantrik work called in Tibetan Pal-chog-dang-po (SEPT 


sca ) The first noble Supreme One (p. 115). 


— — — — — — — a 
— —— z ww@_m Q 


1 Vajra-dhátu, in Tibetan: Adorjehi dwyihs (KER SICK!) im the 


ideal absolute, the unchangeable One. This conception of the Supreme Being 
in the Buddhist Tantrikiem is similar to that of the Brahma in Hinduism. 

? This e ep d शिळ was founded by one of the early kings of Orisn, named 
Muñjasbi, who had me a convert to Buddhism. It became known after 
him. 
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34. On the Kila Cakra system of Buddhism 
which originated in Orisa. 


By Rat Sarar CHANDRA Das, Bahodur, C.I.E. 


In the Sūtra of Great Renunciation [ Abhiniskramana RIA 
QS AS |] the following account of the Buddha's delivering the 


al 
Kāla Cakra Mila Tantra at p Kataka occurs -—In the 
beginning of the twelfth month after his attaining to the state of 
perfect purification (f.e. Buddhahood ), in the new moon of the year 
(Water-Sheep), the Buddha delivered the Kāla Cakra Mila 
Tantra, comprising twelve thousand ploka, in the Cartya ( temple) 
of Cridhüánya Kataka, near Cri parvata great hill, at the request 
of king Candra Bhadra, the son of Devi Surya Prabha [who was 
an incarnation of Vignüntaka] of the city of Kalüpa, in the country 
of Cambala and others. In that year were also delivered most of 
the Cakrajvala Prajnáp&üramita, etc. 


NON AN ANAS FOS SS NCAA ESA mmy 
शडग ay لماعك بم‎ 2 8: SOF पते Ager امح‎ R5 
ARTA Ia (id AAC मोड rsi zw pce 
RIA SA SH TSS आशा कप थे bl SEC SPR ery 
ars ma: RIX" JAEN FRAR apis x 8^ FATE zry 


=. 
` 


Ag वाग्रे" था वाह maypa Ae كه 7ت‎ ARs هك هبه لذ‎ As Be: 
AERTS"! | Pag-sam Jonzañ, p. 37. 


In this Tantra of twelve thousand (/oka, the following lines 
describe the ori gn of the Mahüyünn scriptures: first on the great 
Gridhra Küta Parvata (Vuture-penked hill) Buddha propono 
Prajiia mità and the Anuttara Mahayana form of his doctrine 


to the Bodhicatteas. From there he proceeded to the great Caitya 
of Cridhánya Kataka, and, sitting in concentration يونت بود‎ 


mystic spiritual) circle called Dharma مغقطط‎ Mandala, in the full 
moon of mid-spring, the Holy One first delivered the noble Tantra, 
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With reference to Kala Cakra Mila Tantra and Cri-dhanya 


Kataka, the following extracts from a note in page 192 of Alexander 
Csoma de Kórós's Tibetan-English grammar may be read with 
profit. There is no mention of this important Tantra in the anci- 
ent Buddhist works of India and in their Chinese translations, on 
account of which the Mahayana school of Buddhism of Tibet differs 
so greatly from that which obtains in China and Japnn. It is very 
probable that it was introduced long nfter the time of the Chinese 

ilgrim Yuan Chuang. In his extensive travels all over India and 
Ceylon, that scholarly monk never made mention. of Cridhünya 
Kantaka, although he paid visits to the sanctuaries of Orisa, and to 
Criparvata, the place of Nagarjuna’s ascetical meditation and death, 
That this was near Cridhaénya Kataka is made clear by the text 
quotedabove. Regarding the Kala Cakra Tantra, Csoma de Korós 
remarked :— 

"This system in fact was first introduced into India towards 
the end of the tenth century and afterwards vid Kashmir into 
Tibet. It is very curions that Atiga, who flourished in Maga- 
dha at the beginning of the llth century, should also not have 
referred to the Kala Cakra Tantra in his extensive writings which 
are preserved in translation in the Hass." frs ur collection of Tibet. 
It is, therefore, clear thongh it origina in Cridh@nya Kataka 


about the time he was born, it had not become known to the 


Buddhists of Magadha and Tibet of his time. It is stated that 
this system was introduced in India from Cambhala about the year 


965 A.D." 
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follows: *‘Cambhala on the north of the river Sita! which was in 
area five hundred yojana, was skirted by snowy mountains, all 
round. It was shaped like a lotus with eight petals. In its centre 
stood the capital city called Kalapa, to the south of which extended 
the forest of Malaya. P. 38, Pagsam Jonzah, 


g TAA SOY GING TAA VST Se 
Cay WA पते aA SICA Ray RAS ` ART) 
— gga aA EF Rarer अक | 


Referring to the Kala Cakra system of Buddhist Tantra, 
Alexander Csoma de Kórós, in page 192 of his Tibetan grammar, 
in 18534, wrote as follows :— 

"The Kala Cakra doctrine of Adi Buddha was delivered by 
Cakya, in his 80th year, at Cridhanya Kataka (Cuttack in Orisa), 
called in Tibetan ( Dpal-ldan bbras-spuñs) the noble city of accumu- 
lated rice. Upon the request of Candra Bhadra, king of Cambhala, 
who, in his 99th year, visited Cakya then, in à miraculous manner 
upon his return home, compiled in the course of the next year the 
Mala Tantra in accordance with what he had heard from Cakya, and 
two years afterwards he died. Inthe Mila Tantra, Cakya fore- 
tells that after GOO years from that date Külika Kirtti,* the cele- 
brated noble one,’ will succeed to the throne of Cambhala, and that 
800 years afterwards the Mleccha, or Mahammadan religion, will 
— Makha (Mecen).” Page 192, Tibetan Grammar by Csoma 

e Körös. 





| It may be noted here that in page 74 of Pagsam Jonzafi the author 
states that the lower part of Siti is Lohita, t.e,, the great river of Tibet called 
Tsangpo. Sita is the white river of Higher Asia—the Jaxartes. The Brahma- 
putra in up Assam is the Lohita or the red river. So heconfuses the Jax- 
artes with t Lo Tsangpo of Tibet. 
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APRIL, 1907. 


The ogg aaa General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd April, 1907, at 9-15 p.m. 


The Hon. Mk. Justice ASUTOSH MUKHOVADHYAYA, M.A. D.L. 
President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Mr. R. P. Ashton, Babu Rakhal Das Banerjee, Mr. P. J. 
Hrübl, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. J. A. Cunningham, Rai Barat 
Cbandra Das, Bahadur, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. 
H. E. p thorne, Mr. C. H. Kesteven, Kumar Ramessur Maliah, 
Major F. P. n nard, I.M.S., Dr. J. E. Panioty, Lt.-Col. D. C. 
Phillott, Pandit Yogesu Chandra Sastri-Samkh yaratna- V edatirtha, 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Dr. M. W. Travers, Dr. G. Thibaut, Maha- 
Same e Am Ás Haraprasnd Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandr: Videabhicensa, Rev. E. C. Woodley. 


Visitors :—Mr. W. A. K. Christie, Babu Bidhu Bhushan 
Datta, Babu Atul Chandra Ganguli, Captain J. H. Morgan, Babn 
Phani Bhusan Neogi, and Lieut, H. B. Nutting. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


One hundred and sixty-eight presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary announced that the Hon. Mr. C. G. H. 
Allen and Mr. W. Parsons had expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 


The General Secretary reported the death of Lieut.-General 
Sir H. E. L. Thuillier, Kt. (a Life Member), and Sir Michael 
Foster, M.B., F.R.S. (an Honorary Member) of the Society. 


The President announced that in accordance with Rule 38 of 
the Society’s Rules, the name of Kumar Satindra Dev Kai 
Mahasaya had been posted up as a defaulting member since the 
last General Meeting, and his name had now been removed from 
the member-.list. 


The following eight gentlemen were ballotted for as Ordinary 
Members :— 

Gupi din Mazwell Mackelvie, I.M.S., Resident Physician, 
Medical Coll ege, ا‎ by vn si F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., seconded 
oy Major W. ,1.M.S.; Lieut. R.E. Bate, 27th Punjabis, 





Multan, opose by the Hon. Mr. E. D. eae seconded by Lt.- 
Col. D 17 


Col. D. dF tt; Mr. Turini Kumar Ghose, Late Inspector- 
General of Registration, Bengal, proposed by Babu Monmohau 
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Chakravarti, seconded by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott ; Babu Satyendra 
Nath Bhadra, M.A., Professor, Dacca College, proposed by Mr. Hari 
Nath De, seconded by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott; Captain Hugh 
Stewart, LA., Assistant Political Agent, Loralai, Baluchistan, 
proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; 
Major J. T. Calvert, 1.M.S., proposed by Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.8., 
seconded b Y Major W.J. Buchanan, 1.M.5. ; Lieut. A. Denham White, 
I.M.s., M.B., 13.5. (London), Medical Officer, 13th Rajputs, Alipur, 
—— by Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.5., seconded by Major 
V. J. Buchanan, I.M.S.; and Maulavi A. F, M. Abdul Ali, De uty 
Magistrate, Patuakhali, Backergunj, proposed by Mr. J. A. C E. 
man, seconded by Lt.-Col, D. C. Phillott, 


The General Secretary read the following communication 
from the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. — 


Saint Francis Xavier and Tibet (?). 


Can any of our Tibetan or Japanese scholars in Calcutta help 
us to solve the interesting geographical puzzle contained in the 
following extract from a letter of St. Francis Xavier, dated 
Cochin, Jan. 20th, 1549 ١ ; — 


" Would to God that numerous labourers of the Society * may 
later go to China, and from China to the grent schools called 
Chyuguiuguo, beyond China and Tartao. From what Paul de 
Santa-Fé * has told us, Tartao, Chiua and Japan follow tle reli- 
gious law taught at Chynguinguo. He does not know the 
language in which this law is written. It is a language proper 
thereunto, as Latin is with us. Hence he has not been able to 
inform us fully about what the printed books contain which deal 
with this law, When I shall have, please God, arrived in Japan, 
I shall write, with many details, what is contained in these books, 
which the Japanese say to have come down to them from God." 


We think this is one of the earliest references to Tibet to be 
found in European writings subsequent to the Portuguese con- 
quest. The geographical details contained in this extract point 
to Tibet, as also the mention of the great schools, a manifest 
allusion, in our opinion, to the great Tibetan lamaseries, the 
depositories of much of the ancient Sanskrit lore of the Buddhists. 

Which is the Japanese equivalent of Tibet? Or, what does 
'Chynguinguo' correspond to? No other reference to this mys: 
terious country can be found in the life of the Saint, 





1 Cf. Path. J. M. Cros, 8.J., Saint Francois de Xavier. Paris, V. Botaux. 
1900, Vol. I, p p. 409, 410. : I DER 
2 The y of Jesus. 
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Dr. N. Annandale exhibited specimens illustrating the fauna 
of certain brackish pools in the delta of the Ganges. This fauna 
has become isolated recently, probably within the bt half qmd 7 
and presents many features of interest. It includes typical fresh- 
water Entomostraca as well as two Cirripedes (Balanus amphitrite 
and B. patellaris), the larva of a mosquito (Anopheles rossii), 
numerous freshwater fish and molluscs, a Hydrozoon (Irene ceylon- 
ensis), and an Actinian (Metridium schillerianum). The last is 
probably the most interesting form now occurring in the pools, as 
it appears to have undergone a very distinct change, both in struc- 
ture and in habits, since it was deseribed by the late Dr. F. 
Stoliczka thirty-nine years ago. 


Mahamohopadh nya Haraprasad Shastri exhibited a letter 
written by Mahesh Chandra to the renowned Naiyayika Raghu- 
natha Siromani, Tarkikacudamani, the leader of Sanskrit Rennis- 
sance in Bengal, and read a short note on it. 

The following papers were read :— 


l. The Birds complaint before Solomon: being an extract 
with a translation from the “ Kitab" ‘l-Jamharah fi ‘imi "D. 
Bazyarah.’—By Lr.-Cor. D. C. PnitLort and R. F. Azoo. 


This paper has been published in the Journal and Proceedings 
for March 1907. 


2. Things which the owners of Hawks should arcid.— By Lr.- 
Cor. D. C. PHiLLorr and R. F. Azoo. 


This paper will be published in n subsequent number of the 
Journal and Proceedings. 

3. Tarikh-i-Nusrat jongi.—By HARI Nata De. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 


Note on the absorption of gases, vapours and substances from‏ يك 
solution by solids and amorphous substances.—By M. W., TRAVERS.‏ 


5. Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet, No. 2.—By Manamano- 
PADHYAY Satis CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA. 

6. The Conquest of Chatgaon, 1666 A.D.—By Japu NATH 
SARKAR. 

7. The Feringi Pirates of Chatgaon, 1665 A.D.—By Janu 
NATH SARKAR. 


8. A Kharosthi Oopperplate Incription from Taxila or Taksa- 
siln.— By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA HARAPRASAD SHASTRI. 


9. Rhyming letters of Aurangsib.— By JADU NATH Sarkar. 


These Papa s will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal and Proceedings. 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Society (Medical Section) was 
held at the Society's rooms on Wednesday, March 13th, 1907, at 
9-15 P.M, 


Lr.-Coroner G, F. A. Harris, LM.S., in the chair. 
The following members were present :— 


Major W.J. "d sa cian M.S., Dr. Adrian Caddy, Lt.-Col, F. J. 
Drury, [.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossnck, Dr. E. A. Houseman, Captain 
D. McCay, I. M.S., Captain J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Major J. Mul- 
vany, I.M.S , Capt. J, G. R. Murray, LM.S., Major F. O'Kinealy, 
I.M.S., Dr. J. E. rdi , Major J. C. Vaughan, I.M.S., and Major 
F. P. Maynard, I. M.S.,, Honorary Secretary, 


Visitors :—Miss Baumler, M.D., Major J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., 
Dr. J. Neild Cook, Lt.-Col. E. F. H. Dobson, I.M.S., Captain M. 
Mackelvie, I.M.S., and Dr. Carrington Sykes. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


1. Major O'Kinealy, I.M.S., showed a specimen of Cysticer- 
eus cellulose removed from an eye. e 


2. Major Maynard and Captain MeCay demonstrated Thorn- 
er's electric ophthalmoscope. 


3. Major Maynard showed a gauze cage for use over the 
penis after skin-grafting in elephantinsis operations, with the 
grafts left undressed. 
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35. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College. Note No. 5.—Reactions at Low Temperatures. 
2 Part I. Aliphatic Iodochlorides. 1 


By Bipfit Buusaan Dorra, M.A., 
Second Assistant, Chemical Laboratory, Presidency College. 


- When chlorine is led through a chloroform solution of pheny! 
iodide at the ordinary temperature, two isomeric chloro-iodo- 


1 I 
benzenes ( U” and 0) are formed. If the phenyl iodide solution 
f C1 


be, however, cooled by immersing it in iced water, phenyl iodo- 
chloride (C4H,I«GD is formed. "The latter reaction is an addi- 


tive one, while the former is substitutive. "The change in the 

course of reaction with the change in temperature might be 

explained by assuming that the phenyl iodochloride is also 

formed in the case of the higher temperature, but it instantly de- 

composes with the liberation of hydrochloric acid and formation 
: ot the chloro-iodo-benzemes. 

One might expect similar reactions to occur in the case of the 
aliphatie iodides, for in these reactions the peculiar ring structure 
of the aromatic compounds does not particularly come into play. 
The reaction, in this case, however, is appa rently dissimilar; for, 
when chlorine is passed through ethyl iodide cooled to O°, instead 
of the expected iodochloride, we get only a liberation of iodine. 

+ In the light of Nef's addition theory, the liberation of iodine might 
be explained as due to a secondary reaction, ethyl-iodo-chloride 
being formed in the first instance, although it is incapable of any- 


re ^ thing but a tem porary existence at the temperature of the experi- 
TA ment. It might be expected therefore that the aliphatic 1:0do- 
|»  . ehlorides could be isolated at comparatively low temperatures. 


TUM —— — iodide chosen for the experiment was amy! 
iodide, because it was thought that the weight of the hydrocarbon 
kd s radicle might influence the stability of the iodochloride. In the 
|. . ense of the phenyl iodochloride, w a h is the most stable of these 
| —  — eompot Hor RD all ل رتست‎ hg is 77, while the weight 
a the بط بج ارود‎ toms amounts to 71, so that these two ap- 

|) — proximi: equal weigh oH. tht be get saath’ balance each 
other. The amyl group (C,H,,) weighs 71, so that it is the near- 
est approxi ats on to the phenyl group, althongh the peculiar 
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stability due to the compact nature of the ring structure could not 
be imparted to it. 

For want of a better source of cold, the amyl iodide was 
cooled by a freezing mixture composed of equal parts of crystal- 
lized calcium chloride and ice, which produced a temperature of 
abont—30°C. Much iodine was liberated and traces of the form- 
ation of a yellow compound were apparent, although no sensible 
quantity could be collected. A slight alteration was then made in 
the experiment by allowing chlorine cooled by passing through a 
spiral tube surrounded by a freezing mixture to act upon a cold 
chloroform solution of anyl iodide, so that this time both the 
reacting substances were at about—32J0?C. There was no liberation 
of iodine, and a heavy yellow crystalline precipitate appeared at 
the bottom of the test tube in which the reaction was taking place. 
N-butyl, n-propyl and isopropyl iodides gave the same sorts of 
precipitates, ethyl and methyl iodides, however, giving rise only 
to liberation of iodine. "The temperature for the formation of the 
iodechlorides of the lower alkyl iodides is evidently still lower. 
The iodochlorides of propyl, —— yl, butyl and amyl iodides 
decomposed on being kept at the laboratory temperatures within 
about a ponas of an hour, with the formation of a reddish-brown 
liquid. he isopropyl iodochloride was analysed by heating in a 
sealed tube with nitric acid and silver nitrate, the 'mixed silver 
halides being converted into silver chloride by heating in a bulb- 
tube in a current of p d chlorine, 

‘3594 grammes of the substance gave '788 grammes of the 
mixed silver halides which, on ignition in chlorine, was converted 
into “6565 grammes of silver chloride. 


Percentages found :—C1 = 30:5; I = 508. 
5 calculated (for C,H,IC1,) Cl > 29:5; I = 52-7. 


In this stage of the experiment, I came across Werner's paper 
on “ Derivatives of pee alent iodine,” which appeared in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society for last November, and in which 
the author alludes to Thiele and Peter's apa er published in the 
Berichte der Deutschen chemischen Gese ft for 1905,! under 
the title of “On some aliphatic iodo and iodoso chlorides,” as a 
very interesting communication. In this paper, the authors des- 
cribe the isolation of à number of aliphatic iodochlorides which 
were formed allowing a solution o F chlorine in a mixture of 
carbon tetrac hloride and light petroleum to act upon the alkyl 
iodides cooled by a carbon dioxide and ether mixture. The methyl 
iodochloride is comparatively stable, melting with decomposition 
at—28°C, while the bign iodochlorides decompose at still lower 
temperatures, the sec-butyl iodochlorides being formed only in 

liquid air and deccm posue a above—100?C. 4 On parmani of Werner's 
account of Thiele and Peter's work, as well as the abstract their 
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pounds described by them are of the type R — cant Indeed, 
Werner definitely says that the iodine atom in these compounds 
exists in a tervalent capacity. 

On consulting the original paper in the Berichte, it was found, 
however, that the authors only claim to have established the 
formula of CH,I < for methyl iodochloride, and that they did 


not even attempt to analyse and fix approximatel 3 à formula 

for the compounds obtained from the higher alkyl iodides. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, it seems most probable 

that the compounds obtained by Thiele and Peter from 

n-propyl, isopropyl and butyl iodides were of the higher type 
Cl 


R — pp and this might explain their more unstable nature 
CI 


as well as their formation at a greater degree of cold than that 
used in the experiments described in the present paper. Stability 
of the iodochlorides would then increase with the increase in 
weight of the attached hydrocarbon radicals. The methyl com- 
pound MelCl, is on this view still not isolated, perhaps because it 
requires a greater degree of cold for its isolation. 

Besides the greater de of cold used, there is another 
point of difference between t bet two methods of preparation, which 
might in part account for the po of compounds of different 
type. T hiele and Peter used a solution of chlorine in carbon 
tetrachloride and petroleum, whilst in the work described above 
dry chlorine was used. One might naturally exp ect the for- 
mation of different compounds by wet and dry methods, 

These compounds decompose with the formatio of the ali- 
phatic chlorides and iodine ch loria. This decomposition, as well 
as the reaction of these compounds with potassium iodide solution, 
shows that they are not at all substitution compounds. Analysis 
would fail to distinguish between compounds of the types 


(Ca Hass) 1<6 and CaHen—1 Ca Has-:1 Cle I; for the loss of the 


two A atoms would produce no appreciable decrease in 
weight. rner su ts that these compounds might after all be 
molecular compoun Mm of the en d hatic chlorides and iodine 
chloride. The unstable nature of these NO unds renders a 
paro proof of their constitution difficult. he preparation of 
i compounds (R — I=0) from these bodies would have settled 
the matter, but on treatment with caustic soda solution, the iodo- 
chlorides would decompose into alkyl chlorides as in the case of addi- 
tion of water, When chlorine was passed into a cool chloroform 
solution of butyl chloride and iodine, no precipitate conld be de- 
tected E erner obtained some compounds with IC! or 
ICH, but he did not attempt to obtain similar compounds with 
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alkyl chlorides. If such compounds could be isolated, a compa- 
rison of the properties of these substances with these iodochlorides 
would at once settle the trne character of the latter. The easy 
decomposability of these substances might be explained if we 
assume the same spatial formula for trivalent iodine as for triva- 
lent nitrogen. Methyl iodo chloride being in that case represented 


ns जलता —Cl it would easily pass into CH,Cl and ICl. In the 
case of phenyl iodo chloride, the chlorine atom instead of displac- 
ing the phenyl group as a whole, perhaps on account of the firm 
bond between it and the iodine atom, combines with one of the 
more mobile hydrogen atoms, thereby producing chloro-iodo- 
benzene. 

By this work, Thiele aud Peter have bridged, to some extent, 
the gulf separating two important classes of organic compounds 
(the aliphatic and the aromatic series), Any general view about 
8 reaction, however small in its scope, is a welcome addition to our 
stock of knowledge, because these small links will ultimately lead 
to the higher generalisation which is yet to come for chemistry. 
This work is also suggestive in another respect, for from the 
isolation of these compounds at low temperatures, one is naturally 
led to consider the possible existence of a number of interesting 
unstable compounds, amongst which may be mentioned the diazo 
derivatives of the aliphatic amines. The isolation of these diazo 
compounds, if they exist at all, will, of course, be a matter of great 
difficulty, but it might be easy to get from the cool diazotised 
solution, the corresponding stable azo derivatives, as in the case of 
the aromatic amines. Attempts were made to prepare the azo 
compounds corres pondin to methyl and ethyl amines by cooling 
a hydrochloric acid solution of the bases in caleium chloride an 
ice and adding to it drop by drop a strong solution of sodium 
nitrite and then siding a पक TARA s ss acid solution of dimethyl 
aniline or à caustic soda solution of @-naphthol. No trace of the 
formation of an azo dye could be observed. It is, however, just 
possible that with the higher alip hatic amines or with a better 
source of cold, the azo compounds of the fatty amines such as 


CH, N = NO,H,N (CH,), { from COHN = NCI } could be iso: 
lated. | - — 32 EBT — 
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In Europe where liquid carbon dioxide can be had at ls. per lb. and 
liquid air can be Lire rpm at not an exorbitant cost, reactions at 
i: low temperatures might even be of importance in chemical tech- 
nology, as an instance of which may be mentioned the possibility 
of the preparation of azo dyes corresponding to fatty amines whic 





has been suggested above. 
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36. Note on the absorption of gases, vapours, and substances 
in solution by solids and amorphous substances. 


By Monnis W. TRAVERS, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Director of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 


Under the heading which forms the title of this paper may be 
included the phenomena which underlie —— ' of the problems 
which are at present engaging the attention of scientific workers 
in India. The absorption and retention of water in various ma- 
terials is a subject which is naturally of particular interest in a 
country which presents such varied con ditions of climate, and 
perhaps the elucidation of the general principles of the phenomena 
concerned may assist in the solution of some of the ecomomic 
questions which are now under investigation. 


Amorphous and solid substances. 


It is necessary for the purposes of the present discussion to 
make a distinction between true solids and amorphous substances, 
We recognise three states, or in modern language ‘phases’ of 
matter, the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous. When a liquid 
is cooled it will ultimately become changed into a crystalline sub- 
stance, a solid, and at the transition point there will be a marked 
discontinuity in its properties; or as the temperature falls it 
will merely become more viscous, and will at length become to all 
appearances a solid, without however exhibiting any discontinuity 
whatsoever in its properties. Amorphous substances such as glass, 
which are formed in this manner, are really in the ‘ liquid posse. 
and are only solids in the popular sense. They always exhibit a 
tendency to pass into the more stable ‘solid phase, though the 
change often takes place with excessive slowness. An example of 
this 1s to be found in the glass of old church windows in England 
which sometimes begins to crumble ; and when once the decay sets 
in it cannot be arrested. 

There is another manner in which amorphous substances may 
be formed. When a substance separates from solution it is the 
most unstable form which is first produced. Thus, calcium car- 
bonate is precipitated from a mixture of solutions of calcium chlo- 
ride and ammonium carbonate in the form of liquid, or at least 
am nep hous, globules, which rapidly become crystalline. Highly 
complex organic substances, when precipitated in this manner, 


often retain their amorphous character, and do not become vi stal- 
line. Such is the character and mode of formation of the fibrous 
material of plants. 
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General character of the phenomena of absorption. 


We mny consider the absorption of vapours by solid or amor- 
phous substances to be due to one of three causes:— 
(a) Chemical action. 
(b) Surface condensation or capillary action. 
(ec) Solution. 


Cases involving chemical action hardly come witbin the 
"ptam of the diseussion, unless, as possibly may be tlie case, the 
absorption of water by soils is in any degree due to the presence 
of hydrates of such substances as alumina. The influence of 
chemical affinity would in any case be very slight. 

As to whether the absorption of water by cotton, etc., or of 
gases by other amorphous substances, such as charcoal, is due to 
solution or to surface condensation, has been the subject of a discus- 
sion between Professor Trouton, of University College, London, 
and myself. I nm in favour of attributing it to solution, and for 
the following reasons. We nre concerned with systems which 
consist of a gas or vapour and an amorphous substance, which as 
we have seen is physically a liquid, though it possesses rigidity, 
and is therefore capable of forming solutions, as are ordinary 
liquids. It is true t hat Siy stalline solids are capable of forming 
homogeneous mixtures, which Van t Hof has termed ‘solid solu- 
tions’; but the constituents of such solutions must necessarily be 
isomorphous, and hence the possibility of forming them is limited, 
The fact that amorphous substances, such as gut, undergo a chang e 
of form and volume when they absorb water, is distinctly in 
favour of the solution theory. 

For my first investigation on the nature of absorption I select- 
ed the simple ease of carbon dioxide and charcoal, and as no very 
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exact determinations of the relationship between the pressure and 
the quantity of gas absorbed had been made, 1 was obliged to 
make some measurements for m qm The details of these experi- 
ments will be found in the “ Proceedings" of the Royal Society, 
Vol. 78, A. 
The म u between pressure and ‘concentration,’ the 
latter expressed as t ra uantity of carbon dioxide per cent. absorbed ` 
by the charcoal, at 100°, 61°, 35°, O°, and — 78? C. are represented 
by the curves in Fig. 1. The equation for these curves may con- 
veniently be written in the form 


ny p/x = Constant, 


where p is the pressure of the gas, and x ia the concentration. The 
value of u increases as the temperature falls, and tends towards 
unity nt moderately high temperatures, when the expression 
` becomes 
| p/x = Constant. 
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This is of course Henry's Law for the solution of a gas in a 
liquid. It is possible to put forward several different suggestions 
as to why the equilibrium curves are logarithmic at the lower tem- 
peratures, but none of them appear to be adequate. 

Though in the case of a substance such as charcoal, which 
may be considered as homogeneous, the simple exponential law 
holds, it is not to be expected that it will be directly applicable to 
such systems as cotton, wool, etc,, in contact with water vapour. 
Such materials as vegetable fibres cannot be considered as homo- 
geneous, and are probably built up of several amorphous sub- 
stances. 

In the course of last summer I carried out some experiments 
on the absorption of water vapour by cotton and wool at O°C., and 
the results, which have been submitted to the Royal Society, nre 
represented by the curves in Fig. 2. It will be observed that 
they are of the same form as those representing the equilibrium 
between carbon dioxide and charcoal, but they are not represented 
equally well by the — le exponential formu Na The equilibrium 
curve for cotton at 26°C. was determined for low pressures only, 
and it will be observed that it is more near] y linear than the eurve 
for OC, On extrapolation we find that while at O° cotton can 
take up 8 per cent. of its weight without becoming saturated, at 
26° it can only take up about 4 per cent. of moisture. 

It will be observed that wool is more susceptible to changes of 
humidity than is cotton, and herein lies the advantage of employ- 
ing it as छ material for clothing. A quantitative study of the be- 
baviour of fibres, timbers, cork, etc., towards water, will indicate 
their suitability for muny purposes to which they are applied. A 
considerable amount of discussion bas recently arisen over the 
question of moisture in jute, and perhaps my results may be of 
assistance to those who are engaged in th e investigation of the 
problem. 

The absorption of water by crystalline materials, such as the 
components of the soil, is in all probability of a totally different 
character. The greater part of the water present in the soil is 
probably present as ‘free water,’ and the pressure of the vapour 
In contact with it is probably only lower than the saturation pres- 
sure in Proportion to the quantity of solnble matter present. 
This problem awaits solution. 


The absorption of substances from solution by solids and amorphous 
substances. J 
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— —G. C. Schmidt, Chem. Soc. Abs. 1895, A. n, 39; 
^ alker, Chem. Noc. Trans. 1896, 1324 ; P. D. Zacharias, Chem. 
Soc, Trans. 1902, 11., 249, i., 635, 725. 

, The absorption curves resemble those shown in Plate I, the 
ordinates representing the concentration of the dye in the solution, 
nnd the abcissm the concentration in the fibre. When the value 
of » in the expression, which may be written— 


n 4/(Concentration in soln.) /(Concentration in fibre) 
= Constant, 


is large, and the curve resembles the one on the left hand of the 
plate, an interesting condition is arrived at. The fibre or other 
nmorphous substance appears to take up the whole of the soluble 
material in the bath till a certain concentration is arrived at,  In- 
crease in the concentration in the bath above this limit does not 
appear to be accompanied T marked increase in the quantity of 
soluble matter absorbed. hat this should be so is evident frotn 
the form of the curves. 

As far as we know it is not possible to colonr = stalline subh- 
stances, except by depositing colouring matter on the surface of 
the crystals; they cannot be dyed in the true sense of the word, 
thou h i hous mixtures of coloured and colourless substances 
may formed by crystallising mixed solutions. 


[My attention has been called to a paper by Masson and 
Richards * On the Hy gers Action of Cotton,’ which appeared 
in the number of the ** ings" of the Royal Society published 
on December 20th (Vol. 78, p. 412). The experimental results 
obtained by these anthors resemble my own, but they are obtained 
as the menn between the values for the quantities of moisture 
absorbed by dry cotton under certain conditions of temperature 
and saturation of the atmosphere, and for the quantities retained 
by moist cotton under similar conditions. “he method is by no 
means accurate when applied to the measurement of small vapour 
pressures, and it may be for this reason thnt my results do not 
confirm the authors' conclusions as to the varintion of pressure 
with temperature at constant saturation (p. 426, § 2). 

The authors confine their attention to the case of the absorp- 
tion of moisture by cotton, and in a postscript discussing Trouton's 
experiments they point ont that “t * pure surface theory... is 
inconsistent wi th the facts, but that it appears more probable 
that ‘the film of moisture does (until equilibrium is reached ) pene- 
trate and form a species of solution.’ 

This was the conclusion at which I arrived when the experi- 
ments referred to in my —— were completed, and I expressed 
my views in 8 paper read the Sanitary Congress last sum- 
mer, The object of the present pa is to call attention to the 
fundamental principles which nnderl fot the phenomenon of absorp- 
tion, and to the distinction which must be drawn between ‘ solid 
solutions’ and solutions which are formed by amorphous sub- 
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By MaHAMAHOFADHYAYA Satis CHANDRA VIDYAPHDSANA, 
M.A. M.R.A.S. | 


à This paper, which is compiled from a volume of the Tibetan 
e Tangyur borrowed from the India Office, London, through the 
kindness of Mr. F. W. Thomas, contains a short account of 29- 
Indian Buddhist works on Logic, the Sanskrit originals: of which 
have been lost to India. ^ Most of them were composed in 
Kaémira and Nepal between 600 A.D., and 1200 A.D., and were 
translated into Tibetan mainly during the Sakya hierarchy in the 
13th century A.D. 


1. Sambandha-pariksa-tika, agar zr 1*7 A: S Zaz- 
AKS] — A copious explanation of the examination of 
connection. 


It extends over leaves 1a—245 of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. The 


= work, which was composed by the teacher Vinitadeva (59r 
محا‎ 5 ~ 
IRS ), Opens thus :— 
0 | “Who is-entirely unconnected with the world and is yet 


designated as the supreme teacher of it—to him bowing down 

fully I explain the Sambandhaparikga." t | 
Tt was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage .Jüána- 
Y: bha and the Tibetan interpreter Vande-nam-mkhas. The trans- 
^ TER. y ape begin the Tibetan version with a salutation to Manju&ri- 
" 


kumarabhita (RENSAT IRJ ax यार] )] — 


ö— — r — r —— ——— ee B as. 
0 - 









C = — 5४ ل‎ (Tangyur ‘<= Naina a : ) 
1] (Tangyan, we; xe leaf 1. 
3 | £ م‎ "9. ` < A जा 
ب‎ | k. ry. क... - » E. 


+ 
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2. Sambandha-pariksanusarn, RIA e 157 A EN sr 
age — A pursuit after the examination of con: 
nection. 


It extends over leaves 24039. of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. The 


work, Which was composed by Bráhmanpa Sathkarananda (Rs 


1555A ), opens thus :— 


" By whom connection with the world has been renounced, in 
whom there are no "I" and "mine," who is called free from con- 
cerns—to that Omniscient One I bow down," ! 

The work was translated into Tibetan by the great Indian 
Pandit Parahita and the Tibetan interpreter-monk Dgah-wahi-rdo- 
rje. 'The translators begin the Tibetan version with a salutation 
to Marnjusri-kumüáürabhüta. 


3. WVüda-nyüya-vyükhyà&, SA Sara’ aara — Á 


commentary on logical discussion. 


It extends over leaves 395—656 of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. The 
work, which was composed by Vinita-deva ( Sra! ), opens 
» 
— 


thus :— 

“Who is self-perfected in sweet logical discussion, supreme in 
patience, affection, charity and self-restraint, and has become the 
most excellent of logicians—to him bowing down I compose a com- 
mentary on the text of Vādn-nyāya."3 


— ——M — 





msn Sere se sra || 
ART TAS TALIS TATA ١| 
mgr ABA A TST NENA || 
د ا‎ TASS | Cheers was: m one 86.) 

° ASTRA हद AA ACTA || 
२३5८ مدل‎ Sa sc TAS STAG || 
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The Tibetan version begins with n salutation to the lord of 
speech ( THT THA A5 ) and to the speaker of the excellent 


truth (SF REP INNE ) | 
4. Vüda-nyáüya-vipaüicitürtha, TIRES तव 
SA كرت بجع‎ Eb — A complete unfolding of the 
meaning of the commentary on logical discussion. 


It extends over leaves 65b5b—1862a of the Tangyur, undo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the great teacher Santa-raksita, 
opens thus :— 

" Who having constantly dispersed darkness by the ray of the 
heap of various pure precious qualities, exerted himself for the 
sake of obtaining the fruits of desire of various sentient beings 
and rejoiced to do good to the entire world—to that Maiüju£ri, bow- 
ing down in reverence, I begin to compose this concise and stainless 
Vàda-nyüyn-vipnficitartha.'"! 


RATARA IA NSTI Tar ASTAN |] 
SSAA Sera 45< II ` 

(Tangyur, ,مقي‎ ze, leaf 395). 
KES SEER TRF Se QC RAR Der ai bi 
| सुम श دخ م‎ SE || 
=== दुख FETT सेक्ष ऽज ASS "Aa = 
JTA सहे = || 
STAN AA ع جا و جا كلها‎ दा Qasr اج‎ 
| RSIS YAKTI |! 
SS تبه‎ ASS श asr कर १3२ थप" ९८" gar SK: 
agra AEA A'S || 


(Tangyur, udo, zo, leaf 655.) 
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The work was translated into Tibetan by the Indian e 
Kumara-4ri-bhadra and the Tibetan interpreter-monk vinis e 
Se<-rab and Hbro-seü-dkar (who was n native of the province of 


Hbro or Dó) in the holy monastery of m-yag (Samye). The 
translators begin the Tibetan version wit ps salutation to Manjusri- 
kumárabhüta. 


5. Alambana-pariked-tika, REESE zr amy 28 m sar 
IAS — Annotation on the examinntion of the objects 


of knowledge. 
lt extends over leaves 1865—200b of the Tangyur, mdo, ze, 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Vinita-deva (Rar 
š ~ 


रडे), opens thus :— 


* Meditating on the merciful Omniscient One, and saluting him 
by my head, I compose the Alambann-parikea-tika.””' P 

it ends thus :— 

“Here is finished the Alambana- per ikẹā-tikā, which is a clean 0 
work of the teacher named Vinita-deva who weighed all sorts of 
ñlambana and is a lion of speakers, confounding the brains of the 
Tirthika-elephants.'* | 

The work was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 
Sükya-simba and the Tibetan interpreter Vande-dpal-brtsegs of 
Shu-chen. The translators begin the Tibetan version with a salu- 


tation to Buddha (NESTA) and all Bodhisattvas (JFT 
RASSA) | | ; 2 
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6. Nyüyn-Aloka-siddhi. LAIST كردرع‎ RNA lamp 
of logical demonstration. = 
The work, which extends over leaves 2005— 2015 of the Tan- 
gyur, mdo, ze, was composed by the teacher Oandra-gomi. It was 


translated into Tibetan by Fandit Sri-Sitaprabha and the inter- 
preter-monk Vairocana. The translators begin the Tibetan 


version with a salutation to Mañjuśri ( &ESPREIA ) | 


: 
7. Sarvajfia-siddhi-karika, gQayargq xe <r cya Zay 
é Y^p r 
AAAS £] — Memorial verses on the accomplish- 
ment of omniscience. 
The work, which extends over leaves 2015 —2025 of the Tan- 
gyur, indo, ze, was composed by Vag-cupta ( CATHY) | The 
Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the Omniscient One 
(NSS आपसे: | 
8. Vahyartha-siddhi-karika, XA यस या सेवाच 
मर 90 5 
7 AZTAR —Memorial verses on the reality of 


external things. 


It extends over leaves 202b—210a of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Kusala-rnk»wita 


( STAEN ), Opens thus :— 


z " Who while serving his own object —— the entire 
objects of others, to him bowing down, I, for the sake of accom- 
plishing all objects, investigate into objects (external ).""! 


ABTA Retreat || 

' NAAN ATTI AES | | 
حزن افقو مله‎ < || 

gara 55< || 


17 h (Tangyur, ,مقي‎ re, leaf, 2025.) 
dh a! bs > 
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The work was translated iuto 'l'ibetau by the Vaibhasika 
(FATIH ) teacher Jina-mitra of  Küsmira and the 
Tibetan interpreter-monk Dpal-brtsegs-rakgita. The Tibetan ver- 
sion begins with a salutation to all tbe Tathagatas (NA 
JTA ) of three times. 
. - - rik = LJ = < m 
9. Srati-pariksa-kdrika, gS)" 5] 5 £j mr Gia <: 5 
gary — Memorial verses on the examination of hear- 
ing (that is, the Word). 
The work, which extends over leaves 2lOa—2lla of the Tan- 
gyur, mds, ze, was composed by the teacher KuSala-rakgita (58Y 
NEN) | The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the 


Omniscient One ( ERAT SA ABA ८]) | 


10. Anyapoha-vicara-karika, mss er agay ददिम] 
RATT — Memorial verses on the determination F 
of a thing by the exclusion of its opposites. : 
The work, which extends overleaves 211a—213b of the 'Tan- 
gyur, mdo, ze, was composed by the teacher Kugala-raksita (5RY 
NN) | The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the E 


Omniscient One (9AN START) | , 
ll. Iévara-bhaüga-káriká, ممه‎ zara Ë= ZA STAAT 
ISA —Memorial verses on the refutation of God. 


UL ARS Tho ET e : 
It extends over leaves 214a—215a of the 


e. 
A eM 


53 ; q bing 4 : xe o: g. 
“ Who completely ` t * "E | 1 93 p š 28$ 5 22^ art rier We: 
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sentient beings—to that lord of the world ( Buddha) bowing down 

I bring this out fully"! * 
The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the Omnis- 


cient One ( SFIST SS SI ZI) | 


12. Pramann-parikga, SJAJA — An examination of 


the means of knowledge. 


It extends over „leaves 2l5a—237b of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Dharmottara 


(SAŠ), opens thus :-- 


" It is a very strange thing that the unlearned men, thongh 
their eyes are opened, do, in consequence of their own nature, turn 
away from Pramana (the means of knowledge), and the learned 
ones owing to mistakes (or delusions) not acquiring it, suffer 
various miseries; who having clearly explained it has made the 
entire world to strive after and acquire the same—to that expound- 
er of Pramáüna, the Sugata, bowing down, I explain Pramüna.''* 





i لد‎ नोक्तम्‌ NAA SE n 
NAST 55 SAS AT FISA | | 
ATA LAT ASS 1| 
AQHA [| 


(Tangyur, mdo, ze, leaf 214a.) 

RETAIL".‏ سن ANT‏ ا د 
ATRIA ||‏ 

STITT ey ame zr zs1=sr तेल way TET 
AaS er | 

बर Aras AT TURIN ० ass ss PS गिर 

j ظ‎ IN كو‎ RIÉR E] || 
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The work was translated into Tibetan by the monk Blo-ldan- 
$es-rab. The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the 


Omniscient One. 
13. Pramana-pariksa, esr SEATA — An examinntion of 
the means of knowledge. 


It extends over leaves 2384 —253b of the Tangyur, indo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Dharmottara, opens 


thus :— 
" Who is not knownble to the (worldly) great, who occupies 
the ition of the pacifier of the links of miseries, who is to be 


obtained (perceived) by multitudes of reverential prayers—to that 
Pramána personified (Buddha) I fully bow down.” ! 

The work was translated into Tibetan by the interpreter- 
monk  Blo-ldan-ées-rab. The Tibetan version begins with 'a 
salutation to the Omniscient One. 


1 4. A poha-n ámau-prakaranu, RIAA Nera esr gaa २ 
SA treatise named the exclusion of the oppo- 
sites. 


It extends over leaves 254a—266a of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Dharmottara 


( SEET y: opens thus : — 


“The character of whose reflective mind —— in soli- 
tude by others, who has promulgated the incomprehensible, intrin- 


SRT SA RIS SIS, ग कान नोच AKIN FSS 
IIIS TT 


' (Tavgyor, pdo, ze, leaf 2152.) 
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sic truth not shrouded by doubts, who is called the preacher of 

truth to the world, the perfectly victorious lord and one entirely 


free from fanlts—him saluting with my head I explain here Apoha 
(the doctrine of exclusion of the opposites). 


“The work was translated into Tibetan by the Kásmirian 
Pandit Bhigya-raija PT "ERAT Él y and the interpreter-monk 
ya-ràjs ( ) 1 
Blo-ldan-£es-rab, in the incomparable city of KaSmira. The 


translators begin the Tibetan version with a salutation to Manjuéri- 
kumàárabhtüta. 


15. Para-loka-siddhi, QET KF" 2]— Existence of 
~> 
the world beyond. 


It extends over leaves 266;—270a of the Tangyur, indo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Dharmottara, 
begins: ' Some say that the world beyond is possessed of the 
characteristics of a complete separation from the link of conscious- 


ness which began from before birth and continued after death, 
ete." 


šasy بنع‎ AEA <S AES nx 
2०७७७ SI 

Br डीग पशु 
ÄN || 

RTS PAINS ETAT TTT 
| 
eje siis epis परण بجر بحت حك‎ ears 
S ASSAI 


| (Vangyur, çdo, ze, leaf 254.) 
` 3573م‎ Ere تمه به بع‎ Rey BEBE grape بت‎ ay 
ढगा دالت‎ RSS BH SH REST لمك‎ "73 3A8 


(Tangy ur, gdo, ze, loaf 266a.) 
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The work was translated into Tibetan by the great KASmirian 

P it Bhagzya-rijn 1 2 " LN nnd the Tibetan inter- 

andi gy J (HN 3 JAN ) 1 n inter 

preter-monk Tshab-fi-ma-grags during the life-time of S'ri-Hursa- 

deva (TS RSS हैः King of Küsmira [A.D. 1089-1101, 

ra. 

fide Dr. Stein's Rajatarangini, Vol. I, pp 333-401 |], in the mon- 

astery of Ratna-rasmi (Gem-lustre) at the centre of the incom- 
parable great city 


The translators begin the Tibetan version with a salutation 
to Mañjuśri-kumārabhūta 


16. Pustaka-pāthopāya, NAST AST رمو ج‎ IA لع هو‎ The 


method of reading a book. 


The work, which consists of the leaf 2704—270b of the 
Tangyur, mdo, ze, was com y Pandit Danasrila, and was 
translated into Tibetan by himsel The work begins with a 


salutation to the Triple Gem SHA HET ANIA )! 
2 
17. Keana-bhanga-siddhi, AS SH] 
tablishment (of the doctrine) of nissan tary destruc- 


tion. 


The work, which extends over leaves 2705—282a of the 
Tangyur, mio, ze, was composed by the teacher Dharmottara. It 
was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Bhágya-rája, and 
the interpreter-monk Blo-ldan-£&es-rab. ‘The translators begin the 
Tibetan version with a salutation to MaijuSri-kumarabhita. 


18. Ksana-bbanga-siddhi-vyükhyà, “SAT NA Bay TA" | 
#5 START 

IA E A Tja— Commentary on the treatise named 

"the establishment of the doctrine of momentary 


destruction. 


The work, which extends over leaves 282a—30la of the 
Tangyur, mdo, ze, was composed by the teacher Brahman Muktá- 


kumbha (HBA). It was translated into Tibetan by 


the Indian sage Viniyaka and the interpreter- monk rege RE * 
Ses-rab. The version begins with n salu 
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19. Sahāvyalambba-niścaya, Ba SR زع "زج لك‎ E RUE] — As- 
certainment of concepta arising together. 


It extends over leaves 501-3508 of the Tangyur, undo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the best of disputants the 


teacher Sri-prajiid-sambhava-Gupta ( SEPARA TAN 
FHT ), °pens thus :— E 


“Saluting Sugata, the bestower of heaven, the matchless 
pure substance, I copiously explain this Sahavalambha-nis$caya 
(ascertainment of concepts arising together) "i 

It was translated into Tibetan by the Nepalese Pandit Santi- 
bhadra and the Tibetan interpreter-monk Sakya-hod of the 
village of Sen-dkar in the province of Hbro (Do). The Tibetan 
version begins with a salutation to MaiijuSri-kumérabhita. 


20. Apohasiddhi, Slay TTT zj— Establishment of the 
A 


doctrine of determining a thing by the exclusion of 
its opposites. 


It extends over leaves 3085—334a of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the pious devotee ( Ray ARS: 


RITE) the great sage Brahman S'añkaršánanda, opens thus :— 


“The Omniscient One, free from all mistakes (illusions) and 
existing in three times (the past, present and future), who looks 
to things in their true nature, saluting him and relying on his 
mercy, I elucidate the puzzle of the discussion on *''self" and 
"others'' connected with the doctrine of Apoha," 3 


' معدت دهده‎ ABT Bie | 
केष मेन INS STAN || 
gH STIRA || 
QR INISAN J| (Uanayar, «do, ze, leaf 301a ) 
* msstËsamaersarssrayssr=ssr=ri | 
FIAN EA yagara दे | ; 
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The work was translated into Tibetan by the Küsmirian 
Pandit Manoratha and the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-Ses-rab 
in the incomparable city of KaéSmira. The Tibetan version begins 


with a salutation to the Omniscient One ( JANIS AAA ) | 


21. Pratibandha-siddhi, بع "هرد ممه‎ —Establishment of 
the causal connection. 


It extends over leaves 334a—535a of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the devout devotee 


(TISTET) Sankarénanda, opens with m^ salutation to 
Sugata.' B 
It was translated into Tibetan by Pandit Bhagya-ra&ja, 


(HA ४25 ayers ) and the interpreter Blo-ldaw-Seg-rab. The 


Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the Omniscient One, 
the remover of the obscurities of sight 


IS يتجرد بم‎ STN 

७900 ० ०३०७४: IA ARAS! [| 

(Tangyur, pdo, ze, leaf 308b.) 

` १9१ der दुत बुनेर मने शुम मकर परे eU ENT 
ممع‎ 51 y 


घ ندبة تهت ]كل‎ 5: ol < EAT alta] 
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22. Vijüaptimátratá-»iddhi, ayo कवाय SN ° 
5 Kalak 
oe مح‎ of a mere communication of 
knowledge. 


The work, which extends over leaves 335a—338b of the 
Tangyur, mdo, ze, was composed by the great teacher Ratna- 


sambhava- Siva (Sa mA a = aaa) It was translated 
into Tibetan by the Nepalese Pagdit Santibhadra, and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk  Sákya-bod of the province of Hbro (D6) 
Subsequently it was published by the same Pandit and Kloz 


skya-Ées-rab-b “a The Tibetan version begins with a saluta- 
tion to Maünjusri-Kumaàürabhüta. 


23. Antara-vyapti, TTI Invariable concomitance 
in an inference for one's own self. 


This work, which extends over leaves 3385—3445 of the 
Tangyur, indo, ze, was composed by the great teacher Ratna- 


sambhava Siva (ASRASIN AA ) It was translated 


into Tibetan by the Indian sage Kumédra-kalaS&, and the inter- 
preter-monk Sakya-hod. The Tibetan version begins with a 
salutation to Maüju£ri-kumürabhüta 


24. Hetn-tattva-upadeéa, 5Ş Raa TR IY! 


Demonstration of the real nature of the reason 
(middle term ). 


This work, which deals with the three phases of reason and 
extends over leaves 344b —354a4 of the Taugyur, indo, ze, was 
posez pU the great sage Jetüri. It was translated into Tibetan 

n 


dit Kumdra-kalaSa, and the interpreter- 
monk S'ákya-hod. The T 
Mafju$ri-kumárabhhta, 











begins with a salutation 





v 








25. Dbharmn-dbarmi-vini&caya, SETS AS SAAT لحان اها‎ 
RESrE]— Settlement of the subject and predicate. 


extends over leaves 354a—359a of the 


—R ———— — he teacher Jetári. The 


H ७ WTS ote 





SOME EN ar 









” n ud 
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26. Balavatira-tarkn, ASTRA EAT दाद देव S] — Disputation 
(logic) introductory to children. 


It extends over leaves 3594—372b of the Tangyur, mdo, ze, 
and is divided into three chapters: (1) mfon-sum or perception ; 
(2) ran-don-gyi-rjes-su-dpag-pa or inference for one's own self; 
>p (2) gshan-gyi-don-gyi-rjes-su-dpag-pa or inference for the sake 
of others, 


The work, which was composed by the great teacher Jetari 


(AAS ayers ), opens thus :— 


"Who by the lustre of his sermon has completely dispersed 
and cleared the veil of the gloom of ignorance, who is a single 
lamp to the three worlds—may that Bhagavan long remain 
victorious.” ! 

The work was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 
Naga-Raksita, and the Tibetan interpreter of the province of Sum- 
pa (in Amdo) named Dpal-mchog-dan-pohi-rdo-rje. The Tibetan 
version begins with a salutation to Manju$ri-kum&rabh ta. 


27. Yukti-prayoga, SETI HRI Application of 


reasoning. 


The work, which extends over leaves 372b—373a of the 
Tangyur, indo, ze, was composed by the great Brahman sage and 


teacher of Ká$mira named Ratna-vajra (SANE Ë) It was 
translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Sri-Subhiti-Siva 
(REPRE ABER) and | the interpreter-monk of Shu-chen 
named Tinh-nhe-hdsin-bzan-ho. The Tibetan version begins with 
a salutation to the great merciful lord Avalokitesvara (HAAN 


पक्षास ya] )] 
' ده‎ वीक्ष साकुर RAS 3: كله :5ه‎ N || 
AJAR مع :مك مس‎ धार Spares NNA || 
STINT AS HAST LA || 
ABA لمك‎ BA] 


` CTangynr, wdo, ze, leaf 3592) ` 
” 


— o ——À 


è 








> 
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28. Tarka-bhasa, “BAYAN HS — Technicalities of logic. 


It extends over leaves 373a — 413b of the 'l'angyur, mdo, ze, 
and is divided into three chapters: (1) perception ; (2) inference 
for one's own self ; and (3) inference for the sake of others. 

The work opens thus :— 


" Bowing down to the teacher, the lord of the world, I eluci- 
date the Tarka-bhagi (the technigalities of logic) for the sake of 
enabling children of small intellect listen to the system of Dhar- 
makirti (SE AX! y"! 


The work was translated into Tibetan by the mterpreter- 
monk Dpal-ldan-blo-gros-brtan-pa, who begins the Tibetan version 
with a salutation to Buddha. 


29. Karya-kdrana-bhava-siddhi, garagu gI ET qa 


Ej— Establishment of the relation of cause and effect, 


The work, which extends over leaves —— of the 
Tangyur, indo, ze, was composed by the great sage Jiana-Sri- 
Mitra. It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Pandit 
Kumiara-kalaSa, and the interpreter-monk  Sükya-hod. Subse- 
quently it was retouched and published by the Nepalese Pandit 
AnantaSri, and the interpreter-monk aforesaid. The Tibetan 
version begins with a salutation to Manjusri-kumárabhüta. 


` QARATSA S I 
BPRS GSS ECT ARIS | 
BLY WING ]ديه‎ SA || 
TAR ऽ S rens | 


(Tangyur, md, £e, leaf 373०७. ) 





38. The Fats of Garcinia species. 
By Davin Hooper. 


Though frequently alluded to in works on the economic 
products of India very little is known regarding the fat expressed 
from the seeds of species of Garcinia. Kokam butter, the 
concrete oil of G. indica, is an article of commerce in qmd 
The seeds of G. echinocarpa, Thw., the * Madol’ of Ceylon, affords 
a thick oil used by the Cinghalese for burning in their lamps. 
Regarding G. cambogia, Desrouss, न mentions an oil 
obtained from the tree which is nsed in the Nilgiris for medicine. 
The seeds of (Z. tonkinensis yield an oil in Cochin China. In 
addition to these, the Gamboge tree G. morella, Desrouss, yields a 
semi-solid fat which has long been used in Mysore for domestic 
purposes, 

In 1857, a “ Report upon the oils of Southern India" was 
made by Lieut. H. P. Hawkes. This valuable paper was an out- 
come of tlie Jury Report of the Madras Exhibition of 1855, and 
embodied all the information on the subject of Indian fixed oils 
collected up to that date, much of which has recently been over- 
looked. Under ४ Gamboge Butter," the author has the following 
remarks :— 

“A semi-solid oil obtained from the seeds of Garcinia pictoriu 
(of Roxburgh, now @. morella, Desrouss), growing abundantly in 
certain parts of Mysore and in the Western Coast jungles, especially 
near Cooly Droog. The oil which is procurable in moderate 
quantities, is prepared by pounding the seed in a stone mortar, 
and boiling the mass until the butter or oil rises to the surface ; 
or by first roasting the seeds, and then proceeding as above. Two 
de a half measures of seed should yield one and a half seers of 

tter. | 

" In the Nugger division of Mysore it is sold at the rate of 
as. 1-4 per seer of Rs. 24 weight or £36-6 per ton : it is used as 
a lamp oil, and by the poorer classes as a substitute for ghee. 
The butter thus prepared does not seem to possess any of the 
purgative properties of the gamboge resin." 

The tree is common in forests of Western India up to 3,500 
feet, and extends for fully 120 miles alo fing Malabar ghats; it 
is also frequent in Ceylon. Except repeating what has been given 
in the above extract, Cooke, Talbot and Watt give no further 

(1908) culars regarding the fat of the seeds, In the revised edition 
1903) of '* Animal and Vegetable Oils and LE Dr. C. R. 
der Wright, the editor under Gercinia rella remarks: 
— Gs Gamboge butter concerning the chemical constitution 
beni aom حص‎ = thing isknown," | 
with great interest that I received, a short 
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time ngo, samples of two of these fats from the Range Forest 
Officer, Thirthalli, Shimoga District, Mysore, The following notes 
accompanied the samples — 


“1. A kind of gheefrom * Murga” seeda( Gurcinia). Theseeds 
when — fall in May, June and July in the Taluks of Thirthalli, 
Koppa, Nagar and Sagar are picked up by the villagers nnd the 
oil is extracted. This is used like ghee for all cooking purposes.” 

42. An oil from the seeds of ''Gurgi " (Garcinia morella). 
The treatment is the same ns above, but the oil is used for light- 
ing, frying and as a medicine for sprains and injuries." he 
Kanarese name '* Gurgimara"' signifies yellow gum tree. 

The oils were semi-solid, of a yellow colour, and destitute of 
odour and taste. They were very similar in composition as the 
following constants indicate :— 

Murga. Gurgi. 


Sp ecific Gravity at 50°C... se ‘900 -902 
elting point nes m 37% 83-50 

Acid value ... ay: — وهات‎ 13:79 
Saponification value eee “०० 198:20 19474 
Iodine " oss «१०... 53°72 55°46 
Reichert Meissl ,, zi. ati “69 .62 
Percentage of fatty acids ... 94°89 95-20 
Melting point of ,, ... ६६० 56°C 55°C 
Todine value of  ,, = s O° 8 57:81 


One p of the oil digested in 50 ecc. of alcohol of 90 per 
cent. yielded 10-7 per cent. soluble fat and 89'1 per cent. insoluble. 

At the temperature of 29°C, the fat was ted by filtra- 
tion and pressure into 55'l per cent. of liquid fat or olein and 
449 cent. of solid fats. 

by calculating from the iodine value of these two oils the 

Murga fat yielded 62:33 pe cent. olein and the Gurgi fat 6434 
per cent. By solution of the lead salt of the first named 63 per 
cent, was soluble in ether, indicating a similar proportion of olein. 

With regard to the solid fatty acids, three recrystallizations 
from alcohol gave white fatty acids melting respectively at 
61°, 66° and 70-5?, The last is characteristic of stearic acid which 
was present to the extent of about 30 cent. Acids with th 
intermediate melting points correspon with acid values 206°7 
— 2037, and may be referred to the presence of small quantities 
of palmitic acid. 

The next .Caroinin Di Or E Don was Kokam or Goa but- 
ter obtained from the seeds of inia indica, Chois. 

constants :— 








I found it to yield the following 


Melting Gravity at 50°C 
ng, point — 








- 
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Percentage of fatty ncids psa e. 935 
Melting point of ., ose vid 61°C 


Solubility in 50 cc. of 90 percent, alcohol, 30 per cent. 


The amount of olein calculated from the iodine valne was 29 
per cent. The amount of lead salt soluble in ether was 33 . 
cent. "The fatty acids separated from the lead salt insoluble in 
ether afforded a melting point of 66:5 and an acid value of 
202-96, indicating a mixture of palmitic and stearic acids. 
Recrystallized from alcohol the fatty acid melted at 69*5?C, and 
otherwise had the peaks p roperties of stearic acid. 

Heise in 1596 (quo by Lewkowitech “ Chemical analysis 
of Oils, Fats and Waxes ") states that Kokam butter consists chief 
of oleo-distearin and the fatty acids are oleic and stearic wit 
small quantities of (probably) lauric acid, In the distillation of the 
fatty acids I was unable to observe any lauric acid both from the 
Gamboge butter and Kokam fat, but the melting points and acid 
values of the olein freed acids gave constants indicating an 
Me of small quantities of palmitic acid with the stearic 
acid. 

It is interesting to notice in these two fats that the consti- 
tuent parts are almost identical; but while in the fat of Garcinia 
indica the olein is present in the proportion of one to two of 
stearin, — oleo-distearin, in the fat of G. morella the olein 

e 


is present in proportion of two to one of stearin, forming 
stearo-diolein. 











39. The Paladins of the Kesar-saga. A Collection of 
Sagas from Lower Ladakh. Tale No. III. 


By A. H. Francer. 


THE TALE OF SHELLI BUZHUNG. 
ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 


When Kesar was old, there was a little boy in the castle of 

g Ling, called Shelli bu zhung )* the little boy of Crystal ') who had 
no father,’ It was found — r to provide a bride for him, 
and as the hermit rTse dgu was the only person likely to know a 
suitable bride, a little servant-boy was sent to ask his advice. 
The boy received a letter authorizing him to ride on the horse 
Dwnggi dar dkar, which was in the care of Agu’ Zlaba bzanypo. 
This Agu was 1,050 years old and hada son called Zlaba dkarpo. 
Zlaba dkarpo could not believe that the horse was to be entrusted 
to the little servant-boy, and went before king Kesar together with 
the boy, to make A.- ecin] — uiries, But Kesar gave the same 
order once more, the child was carried by the horse before 
the hermits house, after it had jumped with him sọ close to the 
sun that the boy almost burnt. The hermit, however, was 
offended, because A ra had sent a little boy instead of a proper 
But the boy was carried by dragons directly before the 
hermit's house, Then he made a bow and arrow and frightened 
the old man. The latter read Kesars letter and said | at the 
bride of Kesnrs son, rGyulsa Fr . was to be born to the king 
of Groynt, whose castle was on the top of the three realms of the 
world. She was to be born together with many powerful jewels. 
He gave the advice to make friends with the grandmother who 
took care of the garden below Groyu!; and prophesied that the bride 
would be obtained, although one of the Agus would lose his life 
in the task (m DA dpon qonyma). When the answer of the hermit 









arrived half-way to Groyn!, they met with the N open (bu pee 
countries, who wished to gain the daughter 
for They ड स, E jaye 


QM e लू कक 
on P Pea s eei Darke Eo - by 
the earth was filled 





rr 





— 1 Just na Kesar bad no ४१७७७७ father, his was also supposed to 
` hav Tuta Compare “A Lower Ladakhi UND M. de Kesar-sagn,” 
Tele No. IL. i REN | 
AY 7 * à 
ضمت‎ HR, | | 
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with light. But the boy had a bad dream and believed that the 
daughter of an ogre had been born, However, the grandmother 
comforted him, saying, that the daughter was n fairy, nnd that 
the Nyopas of many countries had already arrived, desirous of 
gaining her. Also the new-born daughter of the king of Groyul 
had a dream, in which she saw two men and an ogress (the female 
Agu dPal mor astay) of terrible shape, arrive, and carry her off 
by twisting her hair round a spear. But her mother comforted 
her, saying, that it was n good dream, and that she was to become 
the wife of king Kesar’s son. _ 

The boy r@yaliu ryyalsa wished to ride to and break the 
bazaar of Groyul, which consisted of bell-metal ; but did not succeed. 
He therefore asked his father to lend him the horse rKyany ryod 
db,erpa. Riding on him, he broke the bazaar of bell-metal to 
pieces. This was the signal for the people of Groyul to send 
their army against the men of gling. The first whom rG@ya/bu 
rgyalsa met was Lay dmar blon chen, Although Lug dmar blon chen 
was on the opposite shore of a lake, he was killed by a miraculous 
war dance of the boy, when the drums used for the dance went 
off suddenly and entered into the body of thegiant. The second 
hero of Groyul was 218५ dmar. He went to fight the boy of 
yLing in spite of his wife's warnings. He tumbled into the water 
which was between the combutants, on account of the strong 
wind produced by the horse rKyang rgod dbyerpa with his wings. 
Then they decided on a contest in arrow-shootin t. The heavy 
arrow of the giant split the rocks asunder ; but the light arrows of 
the boy eaused so much wind that the giant was thrown into the 
water a second time. Then the giant and the child rode a race. 
The giant arrived at the goal first and cooked some tea. But the 
boy, although he arrived a little later, had his tea sooner ready. 
Then they rode a race to the top of a mountain. On the same day 
also a Buddha and a Bonpo priest had betted who would be first 
on the top of the same mountain, The Buddha and the boy of 
g.Ling both arrived there first. From the top of this mountain 
the child pronounced a blessing, according to which the countries 
were to be filled with what they are famous for in the eyes of the 
Ladakhis: China with silks of the dragon pattern; Central "libet 
with tea; Yarkand with horses; the West Tibetan lake-district 
with salt and wool ; Purangs with beautiful girls ; Ladakh with 
tiger-like heroes; Zangskar with Yaks; Purik with Gro dkar 
flowers ; Baltistan with apricots; Kashmir with rice! Then the 
boy killed the giant by snip ping with his fingers against the 
giant's forehead, and ordered him to be reborn to a female Kyang 
of 8 years of age. 

esar went with his son to the engagement-beer of the king 

of China's daughter and sat down on a throne of sticks. The 
maid-servant, Guchod, offered the beer and told the guests to drink 
it without touching the pot.! As the honoured guests, who sat 
Ol 

sagn," Tule No. 111. a : : 
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on thrones of gold and silver, were unable to perform the task, 
she considered it superfluous to ask the two men of gLing to try. 
However, the boy prayed her to offer the beer to him and gave 
her a new name. Then he threw the pot towards the sky with his 
stick, and the beer was consumed by the 360 gods and nágas. 
Thus the girls were won by the men of yLing But when the boy 
exhibited his great poverty, the heroes of Groys! would not give 
him the pe moans and sent the giant Riwa (or Ribo) bion chen 
against him. The boy fled before the giant, ns a partridge flies 
before a falcon. Therefore Kesar took the shape of a crow and 
asked dPa!'moi astay (the female Agu) to come to his assistance. 
She went to fight the giant and asked Agu mD@ dpon yongma to 
come also. The giant was defeated by the woman in n great 
arrow and spear contest; but when he fell down, mDA dpon 
gonyma happened to come under the giants thumb and was 
smashed. 

During this combat, the son of the king of China (rGuanag) 
had carried off the bride to his own country. "Therefore Kesar, 
his son, and the Agus, went to China. A grandmother made the 
arrangement that on the day of the prince of China's wedding to 
to the princess of Grout, dPulmoi astay, who had taken a beautiful 
shape, was to be married to the minister of China. Hut when 
the wedding dance was performed, dPulmi astag started a war- 
dance, followed by Kesar and the other men of gLing. Daring 
this dance, they killed the king of China and all his men. and the 
female Agu put her spear in Shel lilung [hamo’s hair, which she 
twisted round it, and dragged the girl eut ofthe castle on the 
road to yLing. Only after long entreaties by the whole party 
and the gods was she willing to let-the girl ride on the horse of 
her bridegroom. 

Then a message was sent to gLing with two doves, and a great 
wedding was celebrated on the hill Tsuru (Kailasa). 


VOCABULARY AND Nores. 


= ary: c | shelli buzhung (the same ns bu chung): see Ladakhi 
2i pd 5 Grammar, Introduction. The name means * The 
_ little boy of glass (or crystal). ' 


gar jay res, turn; [it is his] turn. 


यस | pho tabs (or thabs) on hire, borrowed. 





PNJ] khas sman (or khas dman), defeat, 


p E आ m E ug skor bco bryyad, eighteen times as much 
खुष 15131 | m is thrashed ont by oxen at a turn. 


3 N] zeya, the same ns seba, name of n horse. 






= 
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&x8a | char skyib, n cavity which protects a wanderer in rainy 
weather 


ys] bari, n small box. 


Ras | khamen, month, 
EESTI the thsoms, or the thsom, doubt. 
$5]! nyed, or nyid, self. 


Aracy Ñ — idang thamo, * goddess of rising crystal, ° 
name of the princess of Groyul 


JSN BA AA] btom khyit? names of precious stones lag 
53 gn | btom yaq —— for lcaqs ; 
14७4-41) bkuy fag ل‎ compare ljogpo for Lrogpo. 
IMIN | bkugcas, here in the sense of ‘to fetter,’ ° put in 
n mnk a य | Nien nag po . black scatterer,’ name of ib 
oy | ४४० grub, the same as dngos grub, blessing. 
x > i 
wA JI yar ngoi slaba, first half of the month. 
RREA: JA | mar ngoi slaba, second half of the month. 
25 25:2 | ribo blon chen, * mountain, great minister,’ name of 


descending; said of the which 
Ci] essc receta | E iru oigo 
PRG r e a E “7 s o — — 








Sr 2F == ` - phorog E — 
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myx a — lamgyt thee rkucas * steal the time of the road," 
Syd SN] shorten the road. 


Sa] tila, a gold coin. 


AS | bazar, Bazaar. 
rà 


FTAs! khay rlang, part of the steam. 
ZNAT | snyas mgo, the same as sngat mao, pillow, 


2-2 | bungbu, the same as bongbu, donkey. It is a case of 
assimilation of the vowel to the second syllable 


NEA | sara sgure, very old. 
— 


TITAN] gribmag, or yribma, shadow 


छुन छ| cun cun, locks of hair. 
s | “were, or euti, pigtail. Hindi, ear; 


"513 "Ax ١ yyas idor yyon lor, reaching into the right 
"pem BANG BX | and left cheek ; said of a large mouth 


saaan ic [on ajam ringmo, ` long and soft splendour,’ 


ame of a spear. 
fA} | ti, metal used for bells. 


EC rmog, in this connection is said to mean * hair round the feet 
of a horse, 


| ग< 1 “dying theul shig ` agyingcas, to sur- 
Ar B EA STA SN] pass a certain height. 
aSam! 'abyen khro, probably * hitting the target. 
z gra phog, the first blow in a game of Polo. 
2 | zermong, fe claws of a bird, - 










> ae s है 


of, food found ue und in the stomach.‏ ماد 


PIE 3 ^x m k" Nw m अ. e 


chen, ‘red hand, great minister, 








oY iri 


) 
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. fag tho btengba, * put the hands high `; said of an 
TSS ^I ايد ديا‎ horse 
sara 7-4 ! ry yal thea dkarpo, instead of more common rgyal 
sa dkarpo; name of Kesnr's son 


E | yenna re, even if it is. 

RS لحت‎ 
Sm | Khnr cig, sneczing of the horse, 
5२९ | dar dkor tse, name of a village. 
sa | rísugs, n mark on the skin of the horse. 
~> 
ESSI sxanmea, an addition to a gift. 


~न ! byara bhandre, name of a devil. 
A 


urag ECE [NAT | aleb, tseleb, yangleb, flat stone. 


Th 
FT dn iy) S pse 
FAENA A AE | drolony —— dro ( tical expressions 


٩7 | zib zhib, little pieces.‏ له 


Zcc I rising rtsing, large pieces. 
aix Sy wr Raye हे] vert: आम (deje. ley (ete ha yellow 


wkhor, ` castle of the yellow 


NASA SST sp | — patdi es / of a 
AA पय] yrer ral mkhan, ' gold locks," name of n boy. . 


TAA | vyv ral mkhan, turquoise locks, name [of a girl. 
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BN ES | chang sum, the middle part of the bow. 

SEAN | chom «tags, the corners of the bow. 

FRA | kho magr, the same as khoma, knapsack, 

Zar | benpo, monk (probably of the Bonchos) 

TR | talman, the best kind of apricot. 
RAT] ole, n kind of rice. 

स्पे | “erg, split. 

AFA #hanpa, butcher. 

NFAA] | sen drag, snip with the finger. 

Argen | dol thog, a soft kind of stone. 

ZAC] nya shing, yoke of oxen. | 

gq] | — thag, leather strap, to tie oxen to a plough. 

f" | pha thea, sack-cloth, 

£=! rtsingke, the same as rtsinyba, coarse, ° 

SIM Lewes syrup. 
5 | khantre, Lower Ladakhi for khante, bitter 





7 re 0 
mal ww 
k t "s 
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$^] risara, search. 

T === ८ Ea | karog yyang ‘adzin, name of a Mon. 

grzac | the phong, the same as the bo, thumb. 

SF] me slab, the same as me ‘ljab, flame. 

2135 | wazir, Wazir. 

VSN | “pyaicas, to pay. 

Spa | rgolo, body. 

mea rkang khwyil, name of a marullon. 

mE AEN] rkang rings, name of a Bheda. 


= . . 
ENS] fisurn, name of a mountain. 


Arrigarri] | 


RSS| BI SPA GS eras a TATA S= | HY 
AVIS GIVE | THINS SAVVIS ISARET 
SAN] Forgaryssyasrsicy A7 VATA 
अनभि gcse | Maraqa 85] Bo Tareas] SEA 
Tsay रसर] TARR TAA SAG SVT 

WF] SQ لم داع ديع" تق‎ AJINA | TR 
ऊत] FEST TITANS A] aA EAN] 
ELSPA TAS] ات ممم‎ RANE Sr 
ARIANA] SIAF CANN] Rus 
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Tages] मिलेर هو وا د وز‎ | 
RAST PH org FART حو‎ TTR ayy ames! 
ser “| Bans ند مع‎ 
SEEGER Eb] FEN 
NRK RRR ARN] Eo sa sce? pay say 
ARETE as देम Fraga كله كه‎ | FTAA ACSA 
TFET] Rygar A ga SaR] 

NESIN पटल كم‎ SESA s= | 

BITS FASC ANITA NNA | 

ink aig ns جامد لا‎ sil 

Sak al HLT INA STAI | 

EARS ص بع بدك‎ शु" बेग nra | 

Saqarga Ag] 

ATA SIA erem Nar ATIS तय | 


sys |‏ مداه ماديا ذه مانا طول مد 


TETRA] sassy كد دع‎ maaa 
AIRS لطي اه د :و طلم الام ماوع[ فو يله‎ 


MNT دوو 22ب‎ पर رمج‎ SAPATE 
Hy كات ردم‎ crane | J FLN ` TRA aS 


SATA | KT erg ay ICTs || 
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ab Soaps ने Par es लिगल 

mes ETT TNA |‏ تح هم 

CR eames ora gy e Wc saga a | 

AST SUR aar SPIRITS RT Ac पम्प: | 

CATS STH TASS] 

— ACR RNa 

rara YE STA" 13° AA | 

Fac 5८ ण्ए< | 

` دمو‎ STE] 
Rosie users Rer 
SANG RL ATT AT SSS | 
TATA TB ENAN] शुष्म Far 

STS Ex gsm yarar | "००० सत्या 
दुगु चेव STEN Sy! apaspa देख FIT 
BS ७-० | JAN, = CaS 5ت ام لديه‎ | 
دع‎ SENS SASL TATATA] NRT LAHSA | 
Papas अलेश TINA CTSA 
परस د‎ 5| Cups Bj Eis قلقم بم جهنو رمك‎ | sor 
52 AIR بم 1د ولت بم‎ 75227575 | NSIT 
seyin yy 5 २३८ S55 | 1 ayaa AREN 
SSN] FTR ANAN Aara ary ac’ 


: 8 1 4 | called 

E i M. * ^ 9 खो bal s y - l L 4 
e Ue A B S a2 = — F ew 
~ | “kachu sy 1९७ om ei 4. TP a ric M 
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उशी] — =gmrsm=rrsaypaqasrzrayaca- 
سكم د ود‎ EY | srg, sara š: g^! E 
ca ANANA RERA IE | x 
HN BAY SNA NS | 
Wa ڪڪ‎ Pasar ergo gc sag | 
इश SES RS Rays AE रनु AER | 
plan STATS $ ds | 
देः Maya | 
SVD aE नपम से zn Eh SE 
gc aspera sacar गकप" शश | 
are :بت"‎ oa वाहावे 
ROR سك عه‎ AGC ay لكف‎ ते | 
RRA | 
Se Eee SES Seren 
S ALG binan TALIA LAT | 
— ` 
g^ RR ١ 
AC RAAT So srs IRE | 
ASAS TPT ته بم‎ पल Sar NS | 
دلق‎ Aperi erepersts म्पल erts ١ 
املد‎ rage ETI 
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5८ ९८९९२5८ न| 

कि 225: हुक Sardis ١ 

AR ولد‎ वन उक्ष रिश Aes | 

Esk SBS Rk Û‏ لهل 

TITY < ] 

ATES SOAS TASH SE | 

AALS SST ps een] 5e | 

SISTA NTA ears | 

saqi aas] FSSA QO RAPS AC 

सक्ष] FTV RAINS SH IGT] TIT 
शशय] Aeara aay Say 
TIST] विनमते Tara, 
ATA] EAA garasa] SEK 
axr ERAS] रेसम الي‎ ALS SH 
AN] FANANA AIA ندم لماعو يه‎ ञ्श शत | 
Kl raters لو‎ an = २ = 

Ss ححا اه‎ AA 1 ` 

SATS TASA — 

Bua مهو‎ 9 RET 









' 
RATS 
. 9 " , - ` 
- 
oi E) 
SNL ^r 
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A TAF 1< ل‎ SpA py C53 | 
वीन Spera से accesos masc Penser | 
BI मे «ng هه ددحم‎ sr Aap ses | 
HOH Farag Ree yy 
gagarmayang Reps war | 
FSA =r دق‎ SED! 
दसत धर: डे Far لدم‎ | 
لم ندج‎ 57 है है लग ]سد‎ sperent 
ASTAN E maA garaf TETAS 08 | 
RF AST TAF AST AES | 
SSAA TS FAT IE | 
qayer Agar] 
Vays) FANNA विग सडे | apa ay 
85551: | 
AEE IE 
नुच 
AIR Spares arg لق لهت‎ | 
JIa से Rer S'arsrəq=srar| 
grqr-qersm=<ersiss=ra रे | 
s= F AT | 
हीरे 
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Es ه0512‎ Sar Gay hes | 

BS srs NFAT sy sa | 

RS gara" TNE | 

<x ggr ar NEA 

Byard Farag Ry ब Erara | 

QR REAN PERTY SA TKS | 

ABTS TEHT NNI RTRS | 

SA IA SOA A" <RA Gays | 

| د :بم نميب 5ك د arsar ETSI स="‏ 

<RA انم‎ TET TAS | 

THT irs AY TITANIA NG | 

BARSA ACANNA | 
TAs aqy] garsc = उपनेता] २५ 
agral ARANA ون‎ ayana Dy 
STATS Trg ITE] RAPA E 
FRAs 5=श्षगनेग^ऽणमशीम्षुमष्पश ङ्के 
gr" | 


274 


AASV RAT ET Ea FS | 
Ca al haa ER rl اليس‎ 
AAA ATE NSN TAS | 
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«S. J 


[ N.S. 
OSS Aa Eras iay Sara" | 
TIRAR Ara STAN A= | 


n 
9 


AVF SSAA HES | 
CIAA A ISAT AST :د رع‎ | 

55| 351 اله‎ AFFECTS] MAASAI 
TE] Farga शस ]للك حابن" بد رقت‎ 
وات دق‎ बेन ३९ S ATSC جم دج‎ SAP PAG) FRAY 
لعالمك م بم به مهم‎ | TITS parra 
Sy) ST, ع بم دده كس‎ शल] ET aS | 
SS ens بع‎ TITY | <A SETA FR ع نه‎ ary 
2585 
RR درك‎ ss sca 3 | 
FATSA SAT SST TINTS | 
ma EVANS IFRS AT SATA TT 
QUE EP ANNA "RC [| 
Pe ag Ee NS AT | 
ARQ ARS ASC Os :دبعم‎ SHAS sy | 
ARQ له دوه‎ Tag نت‎ TSR | 
TTA A SAH | 
TAIRA ars syn sar saa | 
केन शव्या Qaras asar 
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سدع :بمو بمج‎ E EAST ETAT | 
क ا‎ careers गरेः | 
ل‎ aE al |! 
HUBLI सचीव هاه‎ s WIRES دلت‎ | 
FTAA) 
FTF yrs | 
كوه :هرك حم‎ SAAS Haar | 
FTES ATTA | 
Taqa] FAAS) Rrra Arg” 


VANA सो Nears 5 | ADT‏ | بمتعدود يم م559 
शेश] इसका] 55‏ 
WT ATR! Say AT QAI ASCAT | asc"‏ 
Reo ya ATIAN | AKS EKRAN‏ 
Sera |‏ 

AAAS THIET | 
ISSO sep RT | 
— — 

| كله هدم سمح مجع 

GAPS Are PITT ATF | 
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FT TIO FIT SNS GAGS | 
TIT FIT YS TASS | 
TITRE Saas | 

RTE N ag केग | 

AT ar FAAS sip 85727561 | 
AA APLAR SE Sara C AAT ! 
GARR SA GALS GU EE कद के | 
FFARR 
AARC TARE TITHE SISSY 
55९८२१०८ ST TT GNA | 

FEQ ATA 0D 
QAI AA SAY NS NSS | 

Sj oras "gra TNA] 

SF मेष्य यणु IS शगु gerer dia dt | 
SE EPREAISCRIA RE 9 सन 5८ | 
8200 SA PTT ISAS 


SR IN ST व मानतच] 






الم سسا علد وس اهل اهنا 


AA |‏ نص 5 قو नकु‏ 
a enter |‏ جه ين ادن فلم 


EF "E 84 ~ PE. 
E E ' d 
34 a” a A ° 
rE um I on 
5 k. ` J mi 
p> e MAE — = 47795 الب‎ 5 r 
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BREA TICS درسم‎ मद ds | 
NANA SISA VAS EY AS NICS | 
RCH NK ar ITS = | 
PNS ACR AW TACRO SS | 
mByuararaemrstg rarus 
fA इ~ शप कब्‌ 5x | 
<I तेग ङ AASA 
ودبع‎ SATA ATL SAS | 
RP ETO SAAT | 
saa TH ACE? E” TAA] 
<A RETA] aras TA | 

<'इमा 1१० | उपमान miss fr "يم "يدبي‎ 

गस] FHSAA BAS] Bagiyan عومج‎ | 

Pactra spam 28 | 23:3 به 55د‎ ER: 9 

"लुशः | इनके हश aaro S |‏ 5 تمع 

TNR ATT OPS STOUT AT AST IGCATAT | = 

— ०0 02 





५४ — EAS - *. 
साध“ E ताह] 
A5 ARF IT l 
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te 
=| 
= 


GAVE दमनम्‌ म्य महश QE | 

3 <ra TAA | 

Dink TIS RTS FAST 
ATA SAS AIS VHT TAS | 
Frans sa ear&jr sa says | 
yaaa x: ay 8T! 


yor Zc” TEK: ar | 

AIR بم يع‎ 57: E ASA | 
Sa HSA raras "AD | 
TAYYARE | 


ara es Ay RCT | 
HATTA TAS FAA 27-035 | 
RR TST Sa GAN NG 
ROAST A ATF बैग ARS NG | 


Ragas) مودو‎ E ÄTER 





' الجاهير TA‏ تمد با بد 
शमन ^ सुम RT |‏ 

वेनतः Sarak Sars | 

AINA ATA NIT | 
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cay qim न्ह | 
NE ET 

<$ उ 55 yaara RTAS] 

न्न 


Nj 0 
y 


| كنم "لدبي IRB‏ بع" بم :م بتع 
FADS AFR QT IS |‏ 
WADA AVA SS ANS ASS |‏ 
| :5ه بم'جمة هنع عدبم WO‏ 
Raa SAT 15272551 |‏ كم 
| 0505555 
पेट Kara Ee Ry CO‏ 
| 5 لمح[ لد لي BRT HAF RSS‏ 
BITRATE |‏ 
Sarg‏ 5ه رمهم8 :5 args ATAK]‏ 
TANTSE AAT TAA GTA] AVC FATA‏ 
ATES ON N SMM‏ ليرد 
AE] SRA YT‏ مه اديه HS) Kars‏ 
SC! SATANS ANTAR AFTAR | Aq‏ 
Bsr ETF‏ دم ŞTI TF REET N]‏ 
RS‏ كلت م aa | ११9८54 ar Arar‏ 
ASYA RTT KOT] FF‏ الح ادير 













Xêr Say) FEAST] egariga 
ots —— r | 
5 gE Ses Du 
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YAP SASS S| मेम Rayer any HTT < 
AFCA | 

YTA रून गिल 355 

TSAR | 

FUROR EAS TAT EERE AT] 

Bic weraca ay ward पु व्यप्ण्प क्षण. 5८ is | 

SIFT AFAT 

BST EA rara | 

XC क्षपम्‌ ॐ | 

८८८ ना wererars TANA" تج‎ | 

| ديت ددع QS‏ 

| دبع بع qar‏ قم 

PRGA gra] ये ApS AT AS शुत BTA | 

Baur] asses a asas‏ و مم 
DERE] ayant ES eri sy‏ كت :لدبم دم Roy‏ 
ALTA] gaq AFA TRANAS er‏ 
ye ga Apaga Fase‏ رموه 
ara Faaa AIF) STH TIT‏ 
aA Sera] gc] RASA] ==‏ 
Sy PACE‏ كه ودود د asyan Seg‏ 





० हे hy मकी Jtt à nal cr thie Alsi a i Socvety of Bengal. | Mn Fa | ४)7 


रा] FATTER‏ مدوم بك 
रवे Rq यहा] RASI —‏ 
ara Acasa] CETTE ASTA Sac sas sar‏ 
TES ISTAN] AR ages) ANA‏ 
SS ask को asi alee‏ ا 

THETA sq q'a ms msn AKS] YA 

घडुण जग कोर‏ عبن بم 38 !> NT हुनर वृश्‌‏ يديب 
डेकवर! | Ros) “IAN S| cA‏ 
asc dta:‏ دق TAS Para वेग वेट] Acari कैप‏ 
HAST] TSAR A Sy | ENER [- aer‏ 
उश नकश] पिक] ANT‏ 
ger‏ "لت मक्ष] NSA] Ro RS sy‏ لوج له एप तिते श‏ 
marges दुगा wrga Aap] CF‏ 
SS TITAS] Rar WERE‏ مم سمه موق 
RG) CARRS AQ AS RASTA ANE | शेर‏ 


EAE STE mpm! ADAM‏ | مهمع هقرم 


AC‏ زو was p AT OTA E‏ لها تنيت 


dn] |‏ كلم 2 sapere‏ قبع 5ه بعك :رمك | EREHAN‏ 


amps S'ha qas 310055 
xr atar Bx FERS ها | اعدوت‎ 357375652 


> 
- 


ae ىك‎ no s ^ eU 
A "ks "- ^ ६ AN gh se š soos Bh 1-2 Mu 


`A 


IK - 
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saben زج | لهك له هنح‎ Says ZT E a= اج‎ > 
Scare) Saga بع‎ व्य EANAN] Fryer 
بدو بمو | عدم عومد‎ Fass Garstang ey 
QR EE 

aR 2 55د‎ Sara RR ل نقح‎ IAE UNDA] 

NS STD ACH SATA | š 

"६ waaay gaps STAT? | 

gapamm as SESI SAN er Baye aal | 


ج —- 


JTA AA الجا ةد‎ TAT | 


B- کڪ‎ 


उऊ ACE Sis बाल ayasa | 
EE Sa E गसग बैग ज्ञेये | 
RRA दशे नल TAT Sepa SR > E A 
ARTS क्न ry sig | 

३२८ D 
pA gere ॐ लेग रेम TARE | 

sA र्गः ३ देगी rara वपषः | 
कुति gie AA rage arare | 

Sopa sagt |‏ ]مه نم بم م د B‏ 

RE उनव्प व्यस्त ! 
WET TARTANA TASES AST | 
pA حدم مكو‎ gara Eers a57 | 
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Ray 00 
ME CELL LESER كه‎ | 
ŞA RASS Ress eras दे sem 
वक्ष क्क = EC छन ये" वे RASA | 
كارح يج بورع‎ HAA कु ST or RS दे a == | 
aka yarari 
ARR Wararaye Sept Sra | 
5575 كسمه‎ FAC WV :زه‎ 672255 | 
धमाल ary sx j| एपतेळ्सानास्आप्पपव्याद! ^ 
as) KI] झवि जसरि PE Re 
ASCs! | 
TAA SET SES ay ease | 
वीर गे جمد داوع مد م‎ 
Farrar pac TITRA | 
APIS) STA] 
0 00. 
९३४८८९१८ لقنت م‎ | 
ila sala كنت‎ GWAR AGA | 
QUA TAG kak niania | 
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प CSS SAAC TAG | FRATA] 
]م ةرد يعدم‎ AA aKa Xa 
SLUT HATTA) Arapumep aqoa | 
دوو نويه ”همع‎ A TTA | 
RATT ET 
rR HF ASAR | 
ATT نندت‎ ANIN SAU | 
HSE ES AR 5 73م‎ | 
aya] ندج‎ zr CEE RCE As | 
yy os le pair hes 
ङ Sagara तरर सेरल | 
TTA HVA दे ددا‎ EG 
miss ar Raster RR SAS | 
ह مم بقع رمع ود‎ SAJA] 
श्ण नेशी त्याते क FHSS IS! 
طون بول دن‎ त्य AS | 
EN HSA एस पर sisi | 
RTI THAT ९5 TTF | 
يولول حو‎ मव २८ AS | 
ERT PSR RIS T | 
يدروم بع و‎ As | 


286 


fa] 


EI 

< 
— 
3 
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FF ATA RAL AS | 
وج‎ erae HAs, 
E EJAAN JATIA | 


( 


SOAS aT Ns | 
F دك سبدو دع‎ PARA ١ 

हे ककया يدك‎ | 

है Sagara كلع كسمم‎ | 

छप क्वदेग و‎ TT ANTIK | 

E هدوم‎ AA a= | 

ax3 Bx RET | Fase तेत 
FARAT ATIE IT | 

| تلم تك بجع عاق a‏ 

2 Bw XR ASTANA | 

शडे = क्प बि अ | 
Been हेन मु लिग ष A 
EBERT 

SEE कोपरात L ATATA] 
212111 1 ds TAT 

किक). लिगका 

gargs KETA | 

rara FBT STANTS | 
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कसिन روج‎ =a == | 
aia Sy इम قم ديعا مق‎ वासात | 
SEU Rasia] 
RA BERN كه ةع‎ 
ह awa Be mp Rare | 
TNN FTNA OUS =G | T 
न्न ASTA | 
PITTS TAHT TAS TS | 
Raa Fsrarasayay | 
هدج‎ gs शेठ पुणे | 
ده ديع‎ 2 RÊz'aar ar वे ARD 
AYENT EASI a pn Sa sapa | 
वासरास <a = =a | 
CES श्ना zrsiBe A] 
श اح كبع: بم‎ iara मिरर "X | 
ने डबा केर | STAN IAT ANAC TATIN T 
SIAR | 
erg gres pesar psa | 
اج ا ا‎ Oy] 
HASTE २ह EX EAD TY] 
SA ie गेस कुषेन 
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ep SE HORAN TN | 
PRICES AA QTR TAT | 
BRE ESR E Eui 
सेः RRA कधन 
WNL ANE Apnea =a | 
Targa Agr RTA | 
SER SCH rara | | 
fracas aac TAA | 
ATAK] हें لكات هه‎ ENIAN] srg — 
ال و ل ا ل‎ TE 
مهبم‎ SI | कमे न वेते व #८ वी ZETA 
عمو بمج‎ AY NER | SNK ل‎ छठ] एप = 
axr ] نوها دده‎ ३5८ 55151 | 
TSAR AS | ¬ i 
हेमे ९५7३ asaya | 
NYA SACS AGS AIA TANABE | 
gargs qT 
ا يت ساحن‎ व्यय घुस काव्य" 
> — pes — = id 
शः श अश्नी शुः शमह ते | VR = 







1 





d 


— 
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> كد‎ S54rcraic | तोय TT “له‎ STD YT a 
aA A | 


समेन "USER “५४5८८ | 

AY rayon STATA | 
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९९5१5 Sara erara | 
Saas MOAT STAG SA | 
TVET VA Ys | 
Sy TTT TINTS | 
N=] ANS ASA = للع :لك كلم[‎ | 
Naya Eras RESTE ع‎ | 
ARAYA TATA LN | 
३5.55८ anrea cerr । 
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ळल कष क sara | 
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il nies kia TRA | 
Bc Arar ac SNOT SST SAMS هته‎ aS | 
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AA TELA ATTAIN] "لحك هه مره ع هايم :عو‎ | 
AA TSS YR! |] RXR mra 
STATS ISIN] Pqs] STAKE 
ASN] SANTEE ISTH! ANCIN) 
Rx aR तरक] aR RASA! | 
LAF ITAY ECN ÄN ATAK 1 ह हतेषु | 
Faas yg qr a शग Sac वी ASE RR | RQ SS 
saria مهد‎ | UAT SNA BATA 
ANS لم كدج‎ SF SS ARDET] TS नर इनक 

YA FIENI] NITRA ũ 
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RRNA AAA] c 
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SAETAN | 
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FISIA] NARA ANE] sasaqa 
ERAN AFA EAE ANS 
SR 855ل م‎ prse SA]! FAST 
sr Ec Eel) STARA NAAT RUE ERS 
SAER NEIN | SAR SE :نه 7ه به د‎ लग 
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BS ال"‎ No ay NESTA | 
BS aT as ep repara Sayaq | 
RGAE Tar Sar Ar | 
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cA ASSES ATA | 
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Eurum FAC ATA Fe 7 | 
Sarg rage aT qs | 
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AJAT] مودعم‎ | gg BREE] 
Fyraa] FE وعم ضيه‎ sera, FAR] 
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SEE REC ery Sx aio Soy HS | 
WE FAC AASV HOV AR AS BT ASA | 
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i TAS تلن 5ه‎ SAAS Xa =i ASTA | 
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aK: كا‎ वप E A RASTEK | 

वशद NTER IJALA | 

FETTAH’ | 

NAST RAMANA AIT NSA | 

57 hae | E 

ENB Ngae] asr‏ مععدجوة 

Nay AR] NAE | THAT Sy‏ | :بم ممه 
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RASTA IA TART | 
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एप كرتت‎ TA रुक" SAT WIS | 
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SE Sarya AR | 
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SAT زع د‎ | ASA stays AY SSF SS, 
ra | NSA SEATE 5ك نم‎ | FTTH AKA = 
ده قمع‎ असस] MYERS 
qaqaş] Scere كي اث‎ NS ETAT TA 
gaa 3< | 

HASSE SEAT | 
EKEN | 

“Gu az SPA م قلع‎ | 
sar हेषु ŞE A S3 | 
AROS Or STA sah NCA | 

SETS] ARG 5ت‎ Sa पडावा 
agrara] SRA ASAT २५५ Ay =^ arem | 
عمد مود دجم‎ WATTS YVAN! A, 
कर مامه تج 5 مدع‎ | २५५ y ISTE 
RAT] ^ كوه‎ 5285-3871 515 | SANK 
0. gi fersise لجح يجي‎ | ACSI ASKS 
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RES] ASM ssc saypasraysicagy| AT sar 
ary sae acy SA Tersin TATIE | 
5ح‎ NSC RSS Ay aN AA | » 

a |‏ "لمع ॐ cram‏ دعم بدرع > ح جع 

eR ais orm كت‎ gra eA 

ARTY ASAIN RES ayaa anes | 

ऊ शेश SEBE RAT] 

BSAA AAS SANA | 

BAAR KSEE 

FATT Aa | 

RaR TAMATA] اكير حدمت‎ 

HSN sqa" | SANAS AS ASC ATS | Sah केठ मी 
KANTXAN] AMAS AAI | व्यक usq 
لكك بهأت دع‎ | eA Aya] AAEN | 
امد وات تمدع‎ | . FETS LARPS 
२९२5२५२५९ لضا‎ AAT Nase 
PATS asiq FTAA Ar 
1FI! | امه‎ TATE SACS] 

CP aa SZ HOCR हे है: पे हे | 

TATAR BAIT AAT 

VA agar] SS STE] 
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| N 
]عبس رحد د‎ शदे श]! FB | 
RAC mE :"بم بدني‎ amy | 


२-३१० ने AN] 
RAL TD د :كرت‎ TAS <A" A1 | 
<2 जेर] RASS TESTA ITAA لدبي‎ A | 


S AUS د‎ qe TA aK STADE’! | SANA A usr: 
TITAN] ASA SNTRASTI SATAN] SAN 
نم ع د‎ SAETAN] SANIEN JTT NRAN A 
XCM TAHARI] FETE SEs ES दशु 
BASSAS ييه يدن عمد يدهو يلور‎ ATA IS, 
==! me वीक्ष ऽप ते| | ` ऽपि हेर ع‎ =| 
WAS] FÉT AJEN] CET 
axer] Pacien nN RAA RTA 
RA] asaya) SACS PS No ओर SATA, 
तरहक! RANJAN] SANNA 
YT] ary ages] NASA] FEET 
يه مد‎ झटत S a halar air i SETAE | 
ZETA TNSAN] REIS ASTA بي | رسكيه‎ 
aaa! presas] Wassrdg prey es 
Saqa] REA] مجنت ماد وده‎ | Seu 
OTTERS] NEA 557 “لمك له‎ 
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SAT GAS ESSUREEERERUE] Tay ATI 
yay FEAR ATARI] Sarasa 
TGA نع‎ BR S= == | Z= zsrš==si| 
AJA ATTE] शश्रे] maU: 
RA WAR TRIES | درج تت بج‎ | Aer 
CU COREE ATT crag ASAT TANTS 
AFA, 820 إحكه 35ت هه كمه‎ | ८5 गीः" 
ASSN eran ay == TASTA | كرك بمج‎ Ee 
كوم :م دم‎ ASRS SABA Saas 8 | wre <C حم‎ 
yay aay ACES SATAN! الجاع ]هون‎ 
ay gras ष्व] AK as5 | 
TA ETAT NA salar RODA पते Qu yay SOS ay 
قمعب مهمع مجه‎ सेर dmm! دوق مد‎ PHS 
TRAST | NS دونه الجاع لطا جد‎ ١ 
5-552: राळ | नेथ] SIAR QTY 


m = — 


arêx FASTA rg 


ROTA Fx acar] 
SETS ET | 
اناهن‎ SNA | 

gorg ندر 5 ندرة‎ See | 





ET P» 
a. TUM e PS I 


पउ कुथ" لت كت‎ =s "ट| | WISA 





e 
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uii Rian عرزت‎ | 
ANF اخ لماعك‎ ar :كع‎ ac Aas | 
— मः 
NETS SoA | 
3213< 3x87 | FITA الي‎ Auer 
S urapaq FE AACA :بم‎ RAE 
रराव A به دبع‎ ar | RSC SR YE BACC 
لمان‎ 5 SI- | AVRO s ma Ea orsa para marqaq 
ware} Sarg R SCA hac aa | a- UNA 
TEETH] AW Wass) Sasa 
AO BF ONS STRAT SRE | ayar लय =e 
TERT | RIAN RAN YT a êa | 
ETSIN SESE] | Ë: 
QOS RAN Amr] | 
२5 ey AS Fearne’ SA ma ==] | 
RATTAN RB TAS | 
म BEET eras era ١ 
केति शक्त | 
25 sar Sis EIR RIES | 
JANINA ITAA | Sarat 61 رع نه[ دي‎ बैग १5 كبو‎ | 
सकमन TERA | 
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HVT AVN IST NAS | 
RA مهديع بم‎ SIA SIC | 
AAV ARS AR आशा क्षय | 
FEANFAN rN | 
Hae Taw Sst | 
RSQ SET Sar Sr كلت‎ A: !مكل‎ | 
بج ع كم‎ EE — | 
5 इग्‌ 8९२ बिश ज्ञ eran ١ حك بع‎ Sar E SES IC | 
5X! INTANT] पशुषु TAN 
ISEN | 
kaka caia ala makaka | 
ESATEN :كزع‎ KANAS | 
ax ASA ASRS AY RAMASA | 
ATA JATA به‎ ram š 
EL NR 2 | 
EE शुद ESI S لداع‎ RT NAS | 
NaTpewu FEA] garg Marans sr 
FRCP Be] FRETS TAMAS] का 
NPA SNE रन pS erede! «ALAA ASS 
ال‎ छरेयः] suci e Tear 











1 A e ١ h v š qu | ' ' ibus Ls ~ 5 - 
1 -— । ' To و‎ "T » T | ig- LI LIS 
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Bc] aKa] wagra yaaa ares | 
TATE مداع 515 دوع‎ 5 | AAPA 
m ASE | UR HIS तकर स YEE | ASA 
FIRS, FEATS] gaa ease | 
SETS Aa sme घन पट) 5535 2م‎ | AES Rar 
WAR] KAFE) بدت‎ ड़ 
Hage] THANG Shae Rra aE | 
Fayyakeayersrac) — 
RESEN SEE Aas Creer Era qa 
NE] fSaeAERCerSW[S य FSS 
XETA TI "هق 3 بم كله‎ Elara AAT 
E ا‎ ux ال‎ त्राता 
FRSA STAR Aare Ne sen 
JANAT كم بع‎ Wer ECAA ITA F< | | 





40, The Paladins of the Kesar-saga: A Collection of 
Sagas from Lower Ladakh. Tale No. IV. 


By A. H. FnaNOkxt. 


THE TALE OF GONGMA BUTHSA'S BOY AND 
r( Y ALSA dKARPO., 


AbstkACT OF CONTENTS. 


Old Kesar went to a hermitage and left the government to 
his son r(fyalsa dKarpo. The latter had a difference with his wife 
She! ldang lhamo, ‘Yo find out who was wrong, Kesar sent two 
storks to watch the couple. The latter heard Shel dang thamo 
abuse the family of Kesar by calling them * descendants of a smith *.! 
When they brought this news to Kesar, Shel !dang lhamo was 
turned out of the castle and Agu Khrws mgo khras thung, who wished 
to mend his bad repute by a good deed, was sent to the hermit 
718+ dgu to ask him from whence to get another wife for rGyalsa 
dKarpo. The hermit answered that a suitable E waqaq could be 
obtained from Lyang, which country is situated on the frontier 
between sun t moon, and advised the Agu to circumambulate 
round m DA dpon gongma’s stüpa, until a lizard would appear and 
nod with the head. This he might take as an assurance that his 
sin in killing the Agu was "E iven. When the hermit's answer was 
brought to g Ling, rGyalsa d Karpo and the Agus started for Ljang. 

mDoa d ow gongma's son, called Gongma buth«a, wished to 
4 Ai e heroes and went first of all to find his horse called 
rKyang Kira melong. He found it in a valley and recognized it 
bya flame which proceeded from its forehead. It refused to come, 
until he threw stones at it with a miraculous sling. He threw 
three stones nt a time. The first broke the horn of the wild yak 
Ourulugu to pieces, the second killed the mother mare and the 
third made a hole in the foal's ear. 

After a feast had LE iven, the boy, riding on rK yang Kira 
melong, followed rGyalea dKarpo and the Agus, he himself riding 
in the sky. The first who saw him come was Agu Miss rab tha, 
but Agu dPalle would not believe until the boy arrived. The boy 
had at once a difference with Agn dPalle, but the two combatants 
were separated by rGyalsadKarpo. Soon king Lio krab arrived on 
his way to Ljang, as he also wished to gain the princess of that 

He had two heroes with him; one's name was Mi dbang 
| and the other's Mí dbang ral chung. The latter was sent 
first to fight against the men of gLing. He was opposed by 


Geis A Lower LAAN Yio of ue Kiser Bugs." "fale No. I. 
pr proves es beyond doubt that forefather bKrashis and smith- 
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Gongina buthsa ; but the boy was hit twice by Mi bang ral ch nung s 
spear, first in the head and then in the breast. He was healed 
by Ane bKur dmanmo who extracted the spear. Then he prayed 
to his father mDā dpon gongma and received from him good 
advice, in particular, which arrows to use. With these arrows he 
killed M dbang ral chung. In consequence of this defeat, king 
Lhe krab with his followers went off to his own country. 

To conquer Ljang, however, the assistance of the female Agu 
was necessary, and Agu dPalle was despatched to fetch her. He 
found her sporting in dPal yu! (Nepal) together with a friend. 
After some trouble he persuaded her to come. Two yaks, mother 
and daughter, who offered themselves as food to the ladies, were 
advised to go to dPalmoi astag's valley in the North-West, as they 
would be safest in that valley. 

The army of 4 Ling went before the castle of Ljang, but could 
not induce the men of Ljang to fight. Therefore zm Dû ८ 2 n gong- 
ma's son, who is suddenly called rNa jyu rna rtsal, went off to find a 
means. He discovered a girl crying in a hut below the castle of 
Ljung and asked her why she cried. She said, the reason was 
that both her husbands bLonpo-mig dmar and Mi dbang ra! 
chung had been killed by men of gLing. She added that it would 
be possible to induce the men of Ljang to fight, if the servant-girl 
who carried the water to the castle was killed. In acknowledg- 
ment of this good advice rNa Jyu rna risal in a miraculous way 
caused the girl to be re-united with bLonpo mig dmar in a castle 
on à far-off plain. 

When in the morning the water-carrying girl came (apparent- 
ly from the castle of Lyang, the passage is not quite clear), the boy 
killed the girl. The people of tiunp came in search of the mur- 
derer and the boy betrayed himself by showing the jewel which 
he had taken from the girl He was thrown into prison. Once 
three fishes which had been offered to the king, laughed ; and the 
boy pues to know the reason why. He said the fishes had 
laughed because the queen was in secret union with the King: of 
the N Sgen, When this was found out to be untrue the boy 
was condemned to death. Then the men of Ljang could Do ag agree 
with regard to the kind of death. "Therefore the boy prop to 
them to fetter him and burn him alive. 

Whilst preparations for the execution were made, the men of 
g Ling became troubled where mDā dpon gongma's son remained, 
and, to find him, sent his younger brother! who took the shape 
of a crow. When m Dà dpon gongma's son in his fettered condition 
saw his younger brother, he asked him to tell Ane bkur dmanmo 
to send his horse. The horse arrived and remained unseen to 
the men of Ljang. Suddenly the boy mounted it and killed many 
men of Liang. Then he returned to the army of gLing and 
admonished it to advance. | — 

. The daughter of the king of Ljang, who was married to the 
king of Lho krab, advised her father to use the power of the jewel 





1 Apparently, the passage in not quite clear. 
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Tom ljag, by which everybody could be kept motionless in that 
very place and position, which he just occupied. Thus the whole 
army of gLing was kept bound by unseen fetters. Agu Khrat mgo 
khrai thung was accidentally away, and, therefore, escaped the 
magic spell. By stealing he provided food for his fettered com- 
panions and kept them alive by feeding them in their helpless 
persons. Then he took the shape of a cat and went into a monse- 
1016, where he found the mice celebrating the wedding of their 
king. He seized the king and minister and was attacked by all 
the mice who ate his flesh. But although nothing bnt bone re- 
mained he did not release his captives, till the mice restored his 
fesh and promised to steal the jewel Tom /jag. Thus the whole 
army of gLing was delivered. On their way back to gling , m DA 
—* n'sson said he would go to Lho krab and fetch the princess. 

e placed a firebrand in the tail of a fox and threw the fox into 
the Lho krab castle, which consisted of sealing wax and melted. 
Thus the princess of Djang was gained and united with r@yalsa 


"EM ९! 8 

t the celebration of the wedding the princess’ food was 
restored in a miraculous way, whilst the prince’s was not. Kesar 
took this is as proof that the girl was of better character than his 
son, became angry and left the couple alone in the wilderness. 
Then the two separated, the girl going back to Lyang and the boy 
to gLing. Butas the latter did not cease to deplore the loss of his 
new bride, he was once more allowed to go and fetch her. He 
took service in the Ljang castle; but whatever work he did, as 
cow-herd, dog-herd, etec., it was accompanied by much blessing. 
Once he saw in a picture of a miraculous mchod rten, how much 
he was missed by the people of gLing, and the couple decided to 
run away. Through a spell he caused the treasures of Ljung to 
adhere to his body and carried them off. The couple was followed 
by the army of Liang, but r(Gya!'sa dkarpo beat them and made 
a pond of blood which he surrounded with a wall of bones. "Then 
8. crow was sent to gLing to give news of the arrival of the couple 
and a great wedding was celebrated. 


VOCABULARY AND NOTES, 


RJ SX! | yon chags, water-offering. 


FAK] "e phang, name of n lake. 
<17 | sa ma brag, neither earth nor stone, 


1-7 I mi ma bong, neither man nor donkey. 


JE EE NTR bya khrung khrung dka rine», ‘stork. 
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ELSE che se (perhaps che sat 7), high nobility. 


5755] l dg " nag, very black 9 t 
— 


ANTS] | 'agrub chu, à well which is not dug. 
EXEC ‘adi ring shed, on that la ft 
a =c वेद] " en on that very same date (after a year 
NTA] srub Iha, harvest festival. ~ 
~ 
STE | dkar chang, a kind of beer. 
Rayne) khri rqya mthso, the ocean. 
gut | ang yul, name of a mythological country. 


=~ — * 
ZR =i x= ET lyangs sidam rgyalpo, name of the king of 
Ë SU UN ar | that mand u T ë 


= Qu mum Es ww le me } 
THA - . jangs sa yyur cho ron mo, name of th 
ENN ARA जनम | princess of Ljanyj. i 


ANA] smigs ma, the same as sminma, eyebrow, - 





=) आम ات لدبت‎ | rgyang phyay phulcas, circumambulate in the 


est circle. 
هت‎ RAE] rkyang khra makoni, , ‘the piebald kiang with the 
9 x 1e horse 


mirror, name of of m Dñ dpon gongma's 


boy. 
SINT | zems, the mane of a horse. 


TA) me lceb, flame. 

SA | nyan dar, flag of a mchod rten. 
SSA] Mugu, name of a Yak. 
aT] po, quite by itself, has the meaning of * portion. 
BAA] 'dadpa, the same as gladpa, brain. = Ë 
TAC] bugang, the same as bigang, bole. FT 
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ral haha or kha. month of m hot tle 


TAA <7 | Haba miggt vab la [or ihal, name of an agu. 


mar <= | kalcor, x little piece of butter, ix often spelled dkar chyor,. 


RASS! | rimers be hungry (respectful); brageas (classical 
‘abregpa), cut off. 


m — m 2 m . » ' . 
a] | roy, in this connection the hair of a horse which is fastened 
to the helmet. 


SUE | rgongs rtsa, classical gongba, collar. 


به 
ar yer mx | rgyalbu shel dkar, prince * White Crystal,’‏ 
name of the prince of ging.‏ ]5 5 3 
arma !ho krab, perhaps glo krab or blo krab, the name of a‏ 
country and its king.‏ 


शे | mi dbang ra! chen, commander * Large Locks,’ 


a name of one of king Lho krab's heroes. 


e . N 
. t mt dbang ral chung, commander * Small Locks,’ 
- We AATSS | a name of one of king Lio krab'« heroes. 


BAS | ldarcas, break to small pieces. 


न= | rgya dar tse (or rise), name of a village. 


name of Agu dPalle's horse. 


FTT ETE nag khra glo ring, *black-spotted, long-lasting 
ण ay Si de^ name of dPalmoi astag'« horse. 


८२९८९75 | dung ri dar dkar, ' mountain of shell, white ice,' 


gm lja mag, a kind of grass. 

XE] phong, the same as phabong, rock. 
"| riga, perhaps rikha, mountain. 
TRUE] gacas, ent (of flour, sand, etc. ). 
ats | 'abub chu, tossing waves. 

madd rabs, list of the arrows.‏ | تدمع مدع 
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as RN | yzhu rabs, list of the bows. 

EJE'SN | muynngcas, related to myongba, taste. 

RATA" | Khra mig yangshan, name of a female hero. 
RFS | thson cha, armour, 

gz] rteara, the same ns rfod ycod, research, examination. 

Ë S| ragoba, roast ( parch) grain 

š; | slu, joint [of meat]. 

spras, & kind of tent.‏ | لداع 

FHC | me ngan, sorrow, lit. * bad fire ' 


इ | - ४४४५, i" risal er a as a name‏ عن ياف 


ATAS SN | sdug slungcas, howl. 
Ays 


ATANIN | blonpo mig dmar, minister * Red Bye, a name 





| ngai sus zen, who of my [men] will eat it P 


ay 351] gozom, decayed, withered, 
मिर सुइ | khong sus, by one of them. 


SS BS | “kar og, anger 
JTI] sprug ytam, 
AINA] ८९४०१ gros, clever in 


~~ कलं Ü! 
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AS SN | zuncas, follow secretly. 

° بي سس 

° | dong srin, Hour-worm. 

c -o 

SAK कु | pi dbang rgya! chen, name of the mouse king. 
=. 

qar 2 ° shal khri khraí thung, said to mean ‘the 2n 
TA * | Khrai thung.' v 

SESS] sku rises, dance (respectful . 


सण ! meto, torch. 

cays | brang rgyas, n kind of mchod rten. 

25 lduru, pot. 

ADA SAT | "ugramcas, the same as 'agremxspa, distribute. 
YX! SK! | sgos cas, the same as bgodpa, distribute. 
NESSES su thag ma chodpa, not getting any farther. 
ANS | beam sa, the place which a man is thinking of. 
SHAN | can their Inga, five meals. 

JIN | thimeas, here in the sense of “attach to." 
BX] khyad nor, riches of many kinds. 

qeu | shangpo, clever. 


— =~ a ` B 
FA ` ° grodpat srid, ‘power of the stomach’; it means 
गु e 55 | . कोकिळ food is not taken, hunger is not felt.” 


ह. - <¥! | donas, the same as debonas, then. 
"EI rdza, here in the sense of * wall.” 
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TAS || < TTS] كلك زمرت انمره‎ 
ACERS [| 


कग] Maer Ra" 
AFET as! | TT N= HAYES AS BSA Bay AIMS ay 
NSAN AYTANT YNN AAS eq} Waser 
Bay zr ATA RIAN :لم : بم ' حي‎ SEN cy spay SS ZI 
AALS SSN ICN A NRSV ALAS S| FERIA 
FAQS TASIS لع‎ | NSN EES NEN NAAT ER 
SEXE دج‎ S A FATIN ANAE IS FAS ET | 
FATEN NTF] اتا ا ان م تت اا‎ 
Faye SATAS ANAN PAN APSA] NAAT 
FYTI ज TATIE] Ls 
i aH देऽ 351 | 
YETA TITAS ATTA | 
EE SESE جه ع بديب‎ 15:35 | 
SFY Sarge Teyaro NEES | 
SIA PS VAISS gre | 
श्चि و هو‎ Saray ster २१८ EEA | 
$= ग मे همع‎ कुन त्प RIA | 
RI s RS orgs srr gay] कप a a] 
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كه 8ك مق Bre Parga‏ 

Sorge exc पश दाल्वा SEAT | 

SF TST AN सेन |‏ ل لمج م ع 

55| 3555 PEGA डे Aras | Pas 

FAT YAN NS OL GATE! | Tris Ser ३= श | Rar 
Pacita] eTR raa rar TEE 
ESAT Yarar aN] FBSA I< 
FEKETE دوه :5ه ل ممم‎ | BSAC: 
و‎ RETR दासा! sr < Aye Haare Es 
ودج‎ CAT] مكمه‎ Rea دوعق‎ अप्ण 
&aps5| smpsEermaasn]| FAIT 
بو #72 بمجددة 5 2 | دوم مه ودع‎ Rep Rue 
ISEN = | E 

UE E ESSENS AN | 

AAR" EAST ATTA | 

AFTER Syra S TA SET | 

ATER ITE CGT ENA | 

ALAA YA IO FO GY YU | 

EEE TEE RU yore | 

Taqya] FEA AS wWservewayaqypas: 

qx | 27 
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RI A] RIS y STOPS | 
لهات‎ darem AFT | 
= Sasa RUSSIE TANA | 
52ج 57ج‎ लिन्‌ زع ره‎ NCAT | 
BI كم‎ TATA TETAS | 
ARAVA ACA ITANNA | 
र सशर TATANEN NS EO | 
Jar دنه‎ शे क Hay NSS SS | 
عمج‎ ay Avera gay sy تك‎ | 
STACA ay :لع دع‎ a 23 | 
مووز د اطي نزوت‎ क्र जले बम Na | 
Es ice meses na RTA] 
कि ج دك‎ Ra | 
S TRAST AANA Rs | 
ARASH TNA كلت كع‎ ANY ITA | 
TER maar aay erage 2 
55१ गहुः 3 गणशः 8810०४) 
BYNES GCA NAT AS | 
<a ara TA] 
कग ISA 85| اكد‎ | PINE Karaka] 
دوه دق‎ | — 





| 
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BYE EÉERSURZADOE3373 | 
A कह "لم كه‎ |5150 | 
act aT ASC वर NT a <5 ®3 | 
Rigg aA Tara RAT 
CAST TYAN الكو دمل‎ 
yore Parga TA Gy عه به‎ | 
ITAN JECT TANTAN] 
axa STAT] 
FAN TS SATA QAST AAS 
Ram c دك 'بم‎ saps say ü= | 
SST AR HATANI’ | 
ses arme capers aay | 
RANCE NYY ETÄ] 
केना लु a OE! niaaa 
5 ड 5430 ४६४२४ ७ | 
Eesha ER EE E | 
तीव are ST SST SN | 
ROAST YMG 9८9८ लेग YU | 
कडग] | FERASET 
جزم‎ शुरू देम दवेम मे समाप्यत डे] ART HVAC 
मणे NAAT AG | & ESAS erm cst सने 
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स्नुषा BITTER] Faq iy aAa] 
garg eamm 5 معو جعه مجع‎ ASSAN 
EE sssr सरग है पीर epe चु Narr 
२5८४] STR CREDAS] xx की رو‎ २३३० | 

रवी सेनु" | 

INTANETI A] 

WIERCENIA | 

उ ॐ 35२७५८३२५५ sr GES 

JCs ==-=rarama-=s=-B=aasrar | 

ts ३5 sys कै E a EA |‏ بودي بمو 

tlre‏ او اله لون اهل 

AIRS SFT له‎ aep FIST YAS | 

e N lal pus SST I< | 

ZIBIN | AT HATINE] Ee 

ATA TARTANA | هعرد ده‎ तीव्रता ०० लिए Sy 
SIT EF AFH 255: GN aeri Sosy 5ت “لم |7 رك له‎ 6 | 
BVA ANC AS الج‎ PASSE SeyargBerar 
सुदक्ष] Hparaggacasrayy <A Bay 
FAA] RAAPA शर निक्ष اق ات‎ | "TAT 
ASTIN] १९०५ SSAA शि 
Roc yaa) RESA TEKSTA] mrshoreršsr 
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axa) xêr وتو مدق‎ शिषे تومو‎ 
RATARA <a aka) माहेरचा "لمر ااه حرم كتداعك‎ 
مجك داه‎ | s 55 5ت‎ araa] FIRS 
RRA हर xT mai ! — NET G K es | 

Aaa |‏ عع عرق عع 3 هدع جرد 

नीक |‏ وها 

ISTE E भे لكت :مولع‎ IEA | 

IEA |‏ مدو aras‏ :حك عرد بم 

5-7: खर بم بمج‎ तकन Rey <| 

A'S RR 7-7 ١ 

E’ E Ayano naa |‏ سكع "بمج “بمج 

serm ara sre ह ह Rege متاك مهمه‎ | 

TIT छे लिग | 

SS REE دمع‎ कर A] 

कडग बेपस्ााश | srssrgyayexagcarsy} 

Sic Spei त= | 

AAAs ذم‎ शश | 

ARE हके ATAA 

Kerang Taare | 

AEEA garara FATAN] 
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<A <R शः म Bara AT | 
3 Saye EU may aaa | 
aax | RATER ةدو‎ | ममे 
RQ IIT] | RAs Ray همود بع | "مح بم‎ | 
err WAIT لدع‎ a TA] argc 
हनक SF TNS كعك لاب :بدت‎ | FIT AFAT शर] 
ATTISEN | š 
वन सस्य] 
BARTRA دو‎ jnre spars | 
वशन्‌ A ERG RF aS Erat | 
स सुनक AM E RE RASA 
err ward} ZNS SETAT 
gerir jar A AFF ATATA | 
يبد مدع‎ AS Ee تكد‎ 
يه يلد كوهد يود امد‎ ATATA] 
ههه سدق‎ npn ]مجه رع‎ 
بدبعك‎ TAS gr ere كه‎ | 
كرتم د عرد‎ Aq AS | 
PT मे मजा TAT] 
STR e A STATI 
^gcereparzraSsrasasa! 
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ASIE Ere ers 4< A5 | 
u5 E قرع كته ردم 25د‎ Rm | 
ARCA Raa بتاع‎ लण॒व्य FE | 
5 مس8 دو‎ श्र] ATER حو‎ अर ter 01-78 | 
F< Rap بديع هدبع‎ kaan म} E ETT कश्या 
&r&raresrefa له ادها‎ 
कक हल AAA SCS ”بم‎ | 
IAS SST STAINS | 
graece anres RA | 
THERA TA 
Fer << डे क ATA 
क هه كه‎ AS AANA ATIC ST | 
fr SERIE | 


हनि म हि تعره مركم عو‎ | 
“a sak aka كك‎ STATA | : 
Aio [ t | 
Faery xc | 

SARS |‏ ده ماكو 

| انديع هه هه कुर डुग‏ 





aperia] 


d - E = 
ليد‎ 










D E 14 E 
"LIS 
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I - n "E d 
क ر‎ SS एप E - 
° ' 
h الى‎ | LI 0 - À e 
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ACT STATS उण APIS SAT] 
لو لديل‎ शग stor | 

STATE] RASRA शः geass Sr 
EAN] SS SETAE | SEEK SGD 
MENAJ HAIN | 3 कुर शुग्‌ रर शरश R= EAT NEIN | 
= TE S< ` पशे ar P n ‘< SR Say 32 मात सग जग 
:33ج‎ 80८ | Rayo Warr ! RFA STEN <S 
SII] QOH SAT دوه بم ددم 5ددع‎ | HANTS 
ARF حك‎ TEI | E STASI STAY ! 
عمد‎ ला मध्य كت دق‎ हीयम्‌] SVS 
डेप لط‎ AA لي ا مز لما‎ SHAS" 
S] 5 كع إن‎ ETA rR ब्ग 
TAIT YS) دده‎ व्स्‌ دوه‎ | ^ sapra 
SESE] griaa] مم‎ ENTE] 
केके اه عد حم م تممه‎ | 
ا‎ OR ai 
IISA FTES, 
Sergey Faea] FTE NE 
لي ا الايد‎ 
erg | ary Sape मार्क: STARA SA | म< कशी 
TIRE | ; aa Bayar مم دوم | تمسق‎ 
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TSK ARTETA asa Bagea] Fas: IRQ SEA 
ic nh SR | ES 1| كنع كح :بم" لك “بم‎ FX!" 
3< a) BLAINE rac] aray yar 
دج عع‎ 32:27 | eR 
BTA, RINT SITE] EWA 
sre aar == SISOS كلمع‎ | AUR 
— व डट छ ३ = | UE لم‎ | न R E 
<ra ०125८ | powerergerparasy ara Bx 
axa] सिसिः | AURA RES 
केम झु | تلمحت‎ RSNA A] ASAE 
Baer) | WREST حك‎ RI ES] srs] कप 
CNET Rc ma ET RR 
TES عع قوع‎ AO “كك لع‎ था | كب 5ج‎ RE 
Teh) शेटे ديه‎ डेयेन 25 ks, qaqas 
शुकस डि] 55 بديب‎ NET | sar 
U :له بد هربع‎ E SEES اك‎ | SISTERS EI] 
TYNE ASAS PASTAS Sy) SHOT 
ممق ومع مبمجودة م‎ Fryra 
كا زو جز > دق هكد 8577 5م كه كه‎ SF FF 
مدو‎ ळक्म 5527575 Aad अपण! 

- Fawerke Scere EPS RS STS NT LATA ES 
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Rar श्प | METAR Sy AA SANT er Rey sccgey zw | 
JANINA | - > ١ع 27--د‎ 8503 | CE sar 
Agaa] सगः ६८१ F ATA] sper Baar 
gaa جلت‎ TANT | कं FEX! TI SER बे TASA!" 
सश عرد م‎ yarar 15 | k 
TAŞ ددمي املد‎ serat | 
نماي و ميل‎ rayas S e serat | 
° TAL ANSEF ELS asap | 
TAA toni bok سس‎ kan Kol 
९5९5 मे ATS SAS | 
Faas] ममेश = TATRA] 
ACT SS "६०5 व| 
LF ASSAD कुः عم‎ ETT 25 | 
ARIS WT IGT ISS BACNET A | 
HAPS TRENT FACT | 
SOYA अपहत | 





दुम लिगल anin o | २5 F, 
Carys peaga <a RESET] s) ga iE 2j 


17 
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54 SNN सन RES جد‎ a= x< | 
Favs विग ्ञ REC cC sisi | 

ग्क्त] FASTAN] 
A بعركبة بم تبه‎ a AR 22008! era | 
SA Berge aye تب‎ | 
z SNE A FESAD caer ! 
RR yore = ATASATA 
TSR Sarna जि AE EE | 
AAA مج‎ कुर छा फुप्पव्प زه‎ AS | 
Sansa le 
— 222:27 Aaa 
TATA] FANT FASTNA] ag 

J EP ! 

mo Spears ङे बा ATIC TT |‏ كه 
| ممح :دم च A ga E ere SpA‏ << 
PTET ES ST TA ATT‏ 
grr ae TRG TSA णत!‏ 
BANAT ANE STIL ATT]‏ 
IRF ros aca sra]‏ 

१ डग SAT] सर sm F g Gears 
agaaa AFRIN] देऊ 
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ASAT ROS TYTN) FASANO JETT RRENA 
ASAT FTA ५२5 शी सु'्गु Sasa مناه‎ | RAT 
raga Pagers) RRA बकनर अक af 
كيت سد ديه‎ Sq] AENT ASN aay 51 ज्र E mer 
age دش‎ STAYS PASHTU raras CAT ST 

NGS |‏ ود مدت 

Ao نعم‎ AS ननन | 

SEATE SRA | 

TOYS IA FAIA | 

escapee sty SBS 

gra IBSN]‏ و 

८5८ नाके २६ HF AF TAS | 

5 के माष ग وام مها‎ TT TSA | 

BYES FARA वेश TABA] 

RA SEATS |‏ قت كد كمه 

BEA karak i poss 
كع "ههه دم مدو‎ ये | 
ATIS] s ac TAS: 
E 
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RAAT SCARS ACA) HAASAN aio esa 
qarap Rarer गुत قدو‎ डर | 
E Scu enm تع‎ | 

| عه بم م كد उमटे nme‏ 

222:2 هعم‎ वा ١ 

A!‏ عي كن 

| لمع تك डे‏ مج ARRA‏ 

NA و دومج‎ lass كمد‎ लेग दे | 

तिह | 

Racers yas AKAN 

| كع به مكنم هده SATANA]‏ 

Are ١ 

CANRAN |‏ م ده كم 

CA = ANS ATI a | 

SORTA नब | 

اعت يت د لحت موه 

Bsa aE araqa 

FST, तअ wyereayer 

ARS SE] तवम له لمتكي ترمد‎ yess] भ्रु 
Spa] 5م‎ TAs | Pr3 0 ISARET 
arr] SF Hace RN امت مإ كه له‎ | 
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NCTA] ac‏ | لت 'ل5ك2 :2:51 :82م دوايم: سم 
M ~ X9‏ 

RAR] FACS] शिम 


Emu) دسي‎ gigg Sarara 


हु बैग ५८३० T] 

spa‏ قبع كنا 
RA ACA TAA |‏ اج 
SETS ae SAT‏ ود 
HALT ITS AST S|‏ 
F बलि नय‏ 
BAR ARTS ATA |‏ 
Sapa वे |‏ ب ع SS SE SS ESE aA‏ 
उक्षे |‏ 94" لتك مك كم 
| كه "همه WAR शा‏ 
नरहने Eam ESE‏ 

5 ]دج‎ 381 | garwa ATR] 
Par Aras عع‎ - 

— ठि क्षरन्ति | š 


akai क | , 


RATA EERE] 
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SAL ST HT ARTA Sosy a | 
ESEN EERE EAT] 

aax] wages STR] = irm 

RA | CADEXCSUQQCE | 9२०३३८‏ امهل مد 


TRACIE] PANN RA SST शसण क्षण ते Sar 

स | ELSE EES TETAS! | wraysrcray 

ara ATIENI] = 
K पपठ २A घु श्ट | 


AAAS TS SATAN | 
ATA KA" AFAT 35 | 


aasar A न गश args | 
ग] केना ३ بد بمج‎ 30537 


SEF sr न| 
ARAL ال‎ जम कुः jT NG | 

A ae een se TATA AT | 
SITAK scarf eras EIN | 
ROSSA TS VIA V0 


Baran gt ara | 
हर व्य८ वी NST ET | 
f LIC ST ATI | 


FAN TS AIT SRE | 
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VETS NANI] SRE EEE 
كج 55555و | موود ييه‎ FARSI 


TINIE E'S | ITT SFT SANs aT wy 
ascent 
WE A | > 
AT RAR सेवि "بم مكمه"‎ NN AY | 


Bi Aper Sy MAC عم مب‎ | 
Sq SA क IS ا م‎ ] 
mars بن‎ ECE EH 
STIPE FEASTS TOTO] 

aI <TR AUD i TS aemper n 
झरे مره يدوج‎ SESS | | 
AS SES Sar pep TST agr NS | 
J—vD— E 
STI IAS Arar | . 
TTT Say بم بديب‎ sie | 
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TST Ec ay sca a نت "لد بع حي‎ | 
مه ماع‎ ता aA Ser dora a | 
Sartor THAR Sx rS | 
६ श 52 55ج‎ ION apg NTT | 
FAAP TILA जम शुरु ous | 
Saqar ATSga araga] दशके 
TATA] Borah كج‎ oray 
SARC] farar رسيم عي لي لجسو‎ 
ITI] دلت دهم كهجو‎ FEE 
SCARS AAS EOS] Taryn ATRE] 
PACA iu a so पक | 
RHA STL SiS Rare | 
Sarg A AFET | 
RASA Far SF वेऽ 
SAR STS S8] 
८355 A mea: | 
حك كد‎ वसा छ EA wees gas | 
وت 5ه‎ YAMANE AS TORIA | 
aT WANS SHINS | 
STEP NRE ST 5९ STO 5८ असर ONS | 
aS] TINTS] بم متهم‎ | 





be a p" 
— 2 , "is... 
m f 
Š | "V f मग - 
r an: | ६2” 2 4 
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RA | TEAS SL AAT ACA SAS ALAC | STRAT IR 
5AN FAFS SHS HS) AS HTT 
qücsm HOSA AOS] AAA Aaa 5ك نه لتحت‎ 
25-25-5157 | ادنيل‎ Sessa ام امد‎ बुला cS se 
AAAS] PSG حجرو علطي دض‎ TIN 
كوم دبع وام دع‎ 512 | Raaen 
sra ‘Sere! | ETTI TAA] GIEN RT] 

उरक शुक्त | 

<A SFT FS STITT | 

FAAS AIA STATA ASEA | 

RATAN Sy STANTS | 

TAT SIRT a | 


TAT TIT! | 

| حزم كي يهو ان هد وماج A‏ 

ATS ديز يد‎ TASS A SANS | 
STROSS AANA 

SIS STI ATA A TSA SAS 

SSR कवर hs 





jf aT " 
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حو ند‎ Rare aae yar grar qa 
5-5 ام‎ RENNE] 885005153725755 
كلت حك 25و‎ STAIN] بك 3575 هي‎ rT 
np — grayana 
Waray STAN BR ACTA | > 
1 كلم بدبع كك كنا‎ Sear لم‎ कद | 

| "بم :هك سج :بذك كرت SEIT‏ 

EON SNS SEAR a s=!‏ تام علج 

Sore a ACR लेटर كي‎ > Dra ear | 


७५०७ <A <A لاد« هاه كاد مكنا لع‎ 
ETSY NEA | 


RET Fara RE | 
२ د‎ र्य ره "زعا‎ SEAS GTS AEN | sacar 
BEES | ATS TAT 55-5751 | 
THO MAR HAST قم اع‎ AS 0 
BY Reiser a ETEK | 
CIIN TEACA NJEN | 
ATA] كبمج مك ندل ما‎ nog! FCT 
STAT ATTAIN] FISTS ऽनः 
मद Sasa معاد :دح هلهم و اطي‎ 
ASTETE] JASTIN APR AN ANC INNEN] DaN 


+ 
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UR SATAN :قرت" لع "ل هرذع‎ Mar SHARAF AY "AF KI | 
مهبم 7ج مرج‎ STANS] "ةبت مهنم "عرد بع‎ arsa; 
Raa 5 | 
EE له‎ HY | 
ASAT TYING, | 
DTTC REET [अ] 
FS ACE u8 
Syiar Bg Haar Tera] 
Aash iaia kalu kas el 
qara TA | 
TATA] SA A SNAG = BETA F< | 
Ba <r Ere AER — | i 
CENTIARES NANEN AS | 
و و ي‎ ۵ 


PANT SS 55751 चते 

REN FANES sR NN Se | 

CARA RRS Saran | 

Seri Tere ny SAAN | " D EEUU 
SUTTER Ar] = M EI mem 










घा aR कीम्‌ लिग BESS gre 

कग ع بط ريات‎ NM em 
لاس‎ कक 
| 7 à i 3 7 dd b y 1 5 TST w 





r y 7 ` 

—— 
uu 

^ Sai 
CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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कुश :جز موه م كوم كك دف‎ 15 EKE 
TAQ ASAE! | TETI, ETA HATA TF 
مدع‎ SEES E ara 2F asap ATA قن دحا‎ 
arc ERR) | FT Trac RC aa aos 
SNS] aeisi Ngarara | HSA] 
CST RTE warasa E Ogre As Baar | F Aca 
तेह | كدج‎ आत्म हुए Ss amy TS Saye] 
fic ajay Saar] | دبع هدمح‎ aria वे SE आप्ण८' कोर ० s | 


-— — — 


Seat STAT TAIT] ABTA 


araz RS] ८८८ AN حزن لك |5 55 "لمج‎ AS essary 
ST apr rary ge apace A TT INNA, Far 


I ë A 


SEREA ENNES] TAOS SY Acar ey AEN 
wJ sensere pr Seq iere हेन Ss ao 
Qm! سعد | هارع بم‎ Sax yao 
er saraaa Se से ERA | مك‎ mer "دحج‎ Nay efor 
gyar serere] 55 7|535 كت دنه‎ > 
sperata sas) कुथित مزه ]هع‎ sj! 
हिन्द] ` ANF TTI ens S FTT ey 
A5] आवी स्के | हीरे 
उक्षः] qqa] FSET 
agqs]  ferescergs asc ةد انه‎ गम | 
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دود لمم‎ < उश s= | SNAKE AE: 
Bay) RARITIES SN] FALNE 
Fats] SPECI ANENE] RAA <53 
ARTO TE | تج‎ <F RTS He spray बैग 
:52ج‎ | 

fein इगु सकन] 

sacar S ER ROAST ANAS | 

ER بت‎ NETE 

| ]8ح نه ديب |3 Bara req‏ 

TARAS SRR | 

B[OTEDCAURGERRS Oq =i] 

Sac गाए कप: | 

aus دوه‎ spar RCT | | 

RIANA |] uk; a as i 

Byways xasa KA ` | 
जिम गम अं ० ०३२7 `` ` 


—— — 


PIES E e ARR ".* qc * i SRE: 
BN GAA AEA 
- =~ STARS کے‎ $ * = - ane AENEA — 
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o [N's 7 ] L f t q 

TENEKE AKS STATAN AEN | 
Sq asla TAg Ss sara Spa | 
aps AM FR TAIN UES Yc | 

BNA SVD TETAS SSI 
SEK SK SS ala Ea | 
RSAC حج‎ m= mas | 





SESE EEE LEE 

९२९१ गु ड | 

EE RID ها‎ za cya ATK <! 

aye era gear के पद रव्य s! 

2 <<a S RC Waray 22-7 | 

SgsT3xara| gAs ÄTEA | 

ere =a TSCA OSA |‏ لمك بت ةج 

Ce E E gC ARIS AETAEX | 

ads bes eke S Ska Ri a yaa. 

gsis arg ATATA] 

UENTA E كلض عت‎ | 

HTT GAVIA AAG TA AS | 

AGRA aR FRAT NAA | 
Ten TAH 3: ae لمعه‎ | 
EC. ठबु के Resin n | 


= 
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nqara SRST RAT | 
Bie मे SKS | 
की शी ४३८ $ ज्ञ = Snpra ١ 
J Ass args | | 
rasar A ES FOSS | 
Sys 3८9 SATIVA AS 
FRR VHS <A] 
sare rar BLES ial 
PHVA LHS ITA) | 
FIBA RC क्ष mire] 
७१५७७५७४७५ ا‎ 
زاج‎ rA FH امكح كمه‎ 
है Xara كه كته‎ | 
RETAN 55د | امع‎ ergy "كر 515-65 :بم "ع :ل‎ 
PRT Sy نكم‎ FTAs] ATS 
कुमे शुरु दे ACA A FFF pra: 
aI BE is 










- . SE E 
ठ god € ar 
— ل‎ 

9 B = 
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mA— — C M — n= 


SISA TTT NTA TASA | 

ITAA TAT Sc 

TETRIS] ASS TITRA AEN] SAAE 

NEATH TES | NSA‏ | كو بمج حل همدع 
gray AERIS NAILS sep rem‏ | عاك BLS AICS ASSAY zi‏ 
BITRATE) ASQ JTA] ईक separa ZT‏ 
Aaqa a FAKAT Taras ss Ay sura‏ 
AAT ANG TA AY हे |‏ 

TSA WAAC > ”لم51‎ के | 

RAR RAA जुट HSS AFI I | 

AACR TTS AAT | 

AST रे ५९ गुल كاه‎ AT | 

RASA AS म SIN SAIS ككلم‎ ते | 

TAS به دوبع‎ RTA 5 SGN | 

ASR ARSA ASS Sears | 

र ड्‌ ईच्या: | उप तमुवान هده‎ FRAICHE 

SVMS PPS S अक्षम ygsaray sar 
SANA] كلم بتك يعو و كماع‎ | 

HAVA e 1 

FSR لحا به تبك‎ A TA AST [ 

Sony अन اال‎ NRA] 
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HNAS SFT INAIT EAN श= A | 
३२५ 3% ठेवा शरा] 
كلم بمح‎ EX Sua YTAN كه به‎ | 
Uca रमि RSA TNS Tagg ds Af | 
STATA ST رود‎ SONS ते | 
ATT SUI क्षण ACF ISA RATES | 
مدي مد يو ةفد‎ 
ATA System epe मर ग AIGA GAINS | 
ASSN RTs] 

ARQ AAs asa NÅN | 
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a FASTA] GTR 5د بم‎ Kaa | शे! 
s! या BEANE] FSA रः 
qers sar GE] aE asar) 
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Raz यों A TINA STANTS” | gewaai | JE 
yara ASSANTAS Aap Ag aay 
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NEN | SaN A ATI No Pwo ANE Ea A SIXT =1 | 


— DA 


Ë 5157 6535 EA FNS <= | ह كوه بم‎ a5 
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كبن تدع‎ | ARTA كلتك‎ | JaK] Fe 
Eray SA] *ereraEm UN] رقع نع وك هه‎ 
qaar و بدك‎ ATA | F لكك 55 ك8 لقنم‎ | sper 
SAFES] AINE] م‎ 
مود‎ शिम ATAA ३२०5८९१३] | 
BS AR TERRES AXA | 
BSB AS SCAN ITANNA] 
ميد دن‎ S eR Say or Rarer Aaya | 
gg AAT VHA | 
saiwa APRS oras AAT | 
aN Tass FASO शिक्षति | 
ZETA ira Ssrorzta Fay | 
Xe grejeepeA parisien 
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عاد‎ SUAE zr 
FRITS هدق بم عرسبم‎ | 
ARTETA :لم‎ 
Me ligt Bc ا‎ 35... 
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SIE] RNa STACKS] Sagay gara 


"perc e] ण्ण तुते اللي كيرف‎ 
acar) E دكا هقدو مومه‎ 
WIEN] Rankear Eyar يي‎ 
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JIES] FASTEST OTIC | 

ASAE KET | 

IJJI | 

BOA SATA Bado TAITI 

تكد موه مدع تمدع 

धार sassa |‏ رمحم حك نه ود :بمج 

gsrcxcagsragsrEapAap^i | 
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EEAS | 
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ह ₹ لمع‎ लिश SERI | 
८८ SN Ars Saray Saray | 
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41. The Paladins of the Kesar-saga. A Collection of 
Sagas from Lower Ladakh. Tale No. V. 


By A. H. FRANCKE. 


APPENDIX, 
The Tale of ySerri buzhung. 
Nore. 


The tale of ySerri bushring being extremely similar to the last 
part of the tale of Gongma buthsa's boy and rGyalsa —— , 1 do 
not consider it necessary to give an abstract of contents. till, it 
is quite worth while to give the Tibetan text, as it shows again how 
far certain versions of the Kesar-saga may differ from one village 
to another. The tale of ySerri bwzhung represents the Sheh 
version. It was told by Zarra of Sheh, and written down by 
Shamuel Joldan of Leh. It has not yet been published in its 
original form. A small number of copies of it were printed in 
an arranged form, suitable for school use. ! 


VOCABULARY AND Nores. 


dPallepa, the * glorious one,’ name of one of the ogres; the name 
is evidently borrowed from that of an Agu, : 

phimo, perhaps more correctly pimo, female mouse ; if phamo is 
correct, it could be plaid us phuimo, foreigner. 

'abung, to be put प 4 

syllables without a meaning, put in only for filling up the‏ عه 
ine. |‏ 

Gh rnyil, the same as snyilba, throw down. 

5 ra, the same as dgra, enemy, see Lad. Grammar, Introduction. 
shelli buzhung, the * crystal boy,’ another name of the * golden boy.’ 
ri gyaltu, the same as rgyalbu, prince. 
khang ngu la phing yin, they will turn them out (of the castle ] 

into a little hut. The general custom of Ladakh. When the 
children are grown up, they send their parents out of the 














house. C ! 
| rting rgyal la, with face turned to the ground. 
1 rtil sbang, horse-dung. | | 
" 'olgong, milk. 1 
I 4 d nadnas foe: instead of nadla tong, ' give it to the sickness! ` a curse. 
"The ablative is often used for dative and terminative. 
2 jen pde songmabcings * she who binds sheaves!" name of the 





s songma 


second — wife. 
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chu kha kun, * water and so on, that is, butter, soda and milk, in 
addition 

ron, the same as sgronpa, cover, lay over. Compare Ladakhi 
Grammar, Introduction. 

riri. exclamation to drive on oxen 

kAyo khyo, exclamation to drive on horses 

snyalo or rnyalo, a kind of polygonum 





mque كا‎ gE El 

TTS दर ण्पम^एग TAIN TILT quae 
Bera] WRT ECFAQ गणन RSS SA organ 
IRAAN] FT TTT ROTTS TAIN 
3<2 | TINT TEATS ATS AEE: 
SFN | क इग aR मङ्ग د به‎ मुल्क क 3६ | Cora] 
ASCH gy Targa] ATE 
eS! Paa] Farw] $< 
aeaa TI's aE ع كه جات‎ As] RaT 
35:5 “بع حي‎ aqp म :2ه‎ ठेझ arya BFT बिग गे बुत Se | 
२ङ RINER RERS :لج تله‎ HIN| APEA 
Er | वे SCNT OTE SS ING SAS | 
सेनो Reyer srar ge qe scar aga qe 
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555:57 ATL ep Se mer | 
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<A xay ATEA FA 4| 
apa THAT er Sera 

२ इग्‌ कश अ~ गे NAS के gra SN اقح‎ | 
जग <A MG STNG | 
X ef > هرد كيم‎ दर TA | 
sce OTT pee NA ١ 
बरन जे गेन यश नेश बे डु लुः | 
Raya पर पक्का ASIII < | 
कु गृ न= EF ग गायचे TAE । 
aye RATA TAS aT IES | 
عرد‎ शेड "rara ETA | 
Rae FAST IC STAGING | 
Wap Aer मसे ळग ESTAS ISI | 
FAR كات “بم‎ SAAT HA | 
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FARATAN] 9K asrA a57 | 
RAAT ATA | 
गगरे मे TAT YATA | 
FATT Aygen] —— 
الف‎ 1 Š Ë 
FRANA] IOS RT] 
TR هك "بم‎ as 6507 | 
MITA WTA FTAA GENS | 
RA प्ले VAT | 
Saqar AS Ex था لل‎ | Tar NRE AES 
د‎ | š 
कु ग~ गस ATA FAIJAN arava Ss | 
ASAT Serger svar geal | 
qx Axara ats كيه‎ 
SAE FASS ATIE AQAA | 
SR ARF NST EAC AGING | 
FAAJI "بم "1ج‎ XY | 
SEG IEEE SE Ga ac Rayan | 
FTAA SST AS | 
AARON सु ATA | 
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<A =a E= Rapala] 
riya reparare STAG | 
TNTA GRAA SKA | 


TNA 
AXE | TRAST wraps B acras say 
Aja Say 85 | E'ACUÉCUAUUN AT NAR oFerarg acer 
gs ي‎ 


a9] NEFTA] 2555 
SELAT! | लुप दोह arz | JAJ 855-85: | 
SERIE abs حك‎ SalI AIN] Saray 
ASE] SNA STI STATA] sar 
a STATISTIC] SAET gr लेगा: 
ANTANS] TASA] PSK कुशः 
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5 SAAT STA TSE" ! = 3 sr 5 कतर rier ar NIIS 
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THAT 00308 0 SAFE | 
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ARTE arat S args | 
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QCAURISESURCIRSESURC णुशे S] SC SCA | 
Se scoring देजे ये जून SG 
دع‎ ३ que دوه ا بدق‎ मिन E SR | 
र :عبن‎ इग्‌ ॐ | 
ERE KSSE EES UE | 
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Ba RACIST INTA ASEN acca) Saar 
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42. Note on the Shahin Falcons (Falco pereqrinator 
and F. barbarus, Blanford). 


By LikgvT-Coroskc D. C. Pnirrorr, Secretary, Board of Examiners. 


In India, the female of the sh@hins is called shahin and kokî ; 
the male sAhühincha and kohela, and in Persian manuscripts 
written in India sh@hin bachcha. The word kohi is derived from 
the Persian word koh! a hill, an epithet said to have been given 
to this falcon to distinguish it from the peregrine, bahrî, “ belong- 
ing to seas or lakes." In Turki the shāhīn is called lēchīn 3 and 
in Arabic, according to Jerdon, kabursh, 

Blanford distinguishes two species of * shahin,' Falco peregri- 
nator, which includes the F. atriceps of Hume, and F. barbarus 
the F. babylonicus or ** Red-headed Lanner” of Jerdon.  Lient.- 
Colonel E. Delmé-Radcliffe, in his pamphlet Falconry, says of 
F. peregrinator : ** It is no doubt very closely allied to the Barbary 
falcon of Africa, and ° 3 — 

Panjabi falconers, however, recognise only one species, but 
distinguish F. peregrinator by the name Kali shdhin or “ black 
shahin, " and F. barbarus by the names (al shahin and lāl-sir shahin, 
“ red shahin "” and “ red-headed shahin." Two English falconers 
have told me that they have taken these two species or varieties, 
the “ black " and the “ red," ont of the same nest. 

In the Panjab the “ black shahin " is rare, the “ red " fairly 
common. Int h e Kapurthala State newly-caught young birds of 
both kinds used to be sold for eight annas or a rupee. 

Jerdon states that a female peregrinator weighs 1 lb. 10 oz. A 

young female “ red shahin," in good condition, weighed on a 20th 
Se tember when just caught in Kohat 1 lb. 3} oz. A haggard 
“black shahin" brought to me in Kohat on a third October 
weighed 1 lb. 14 oz. his bird had not then cast the first flight 
feathers of its previous year's plumage and its second fi oe 
feathers were two or three inches short of their full length. he 
weight of a haggard tiercel * red shahin " caught by me in Kohat 
on a 26th January was 1 Ib. 3 oz. A female has usually 17 or 18 
scales on the middle toe. 

The “red shahin ' nests in the hills near Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Dera Ismail Khan, Kohat, and Peshawar, and I have several 
times heard of nestlings being taken in the Salt Range. 


1 In modern Persian kih. 

% According to Scnlly, F. barbarus is called ldchin in Ynrkand. 
$ According to Blanford F. peregrinator is found as a resident through- 
out India, Ceylon, and Burma, though nowhere common; while P. barbarus is 
^ '' winter visitor into North-western India as far south as the Nerbndda, 
le specimen was obtained near Raipur, O.P., 
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Jerdon and Blanford state that F. peregrinotor is the falcon 
most highly prized by Indian falconers, This, however, is quite 
a mistake, for, no practical falconer could or does place the shahin 
in the same rank as the peregrine. Many Easterns do indeed 
prefer the saker to the peregrine, but none the shabin. 

Though in India the term shdhin is restricted to the two 
species or races mentioned, yet in Persia and elsewhere it includes 
the regrine, Arab falconers in the Persian Gulf call the 
fema t pere pas sháhina and more rarely badriya; nnd an Arabic 
MS. on Falconry says, “If you want to keep shahins! keep those 
of the peregrine (bahri) kind." The author? of the Baz-Nüma- 
wi Nüsiri says: “The shdhin is very widely distributed. It is 
divided into three varieties—the dark, the light, and the yellow. 
The best are procured from three districts—from Urim in Otto- 
man territory, from Ardabil in Persia, and from the hills of 
Shammar in Arabia on the road to the holy city of Mecca. The 
Urüm shabin is particularly common in Sods.” Happening to 
be in Sévós one sprin e he called on the Governor, who supplied 
a guide to conduct him to a shahin's eyrie in a hill-side a few 
miles from the city. He continues: “I sat down to observe it, 
My patience was soon rewarded by the appearance of the parent 
birds brin ging food for their young. I o ल the birds nar- 
rowly, and discovered that they were not shahins but peregrines. 
I am of opinion that when the nestling is taken it is a shdhin, but 
that when caught in a net the same bird is a peregrine. What is 
more, on another occasion in Sivüs I met a a حدم‎ ii with a pere- 
grine on his fist ‘What is this,’ I asked, ‘and what does it 
catch?’ He replied, ‘ This isa *haühin that I myself took from 
the nest and trained it" ° e n 

Old Persian writers, too, have extolled the shahin in prose 
and verse, They describe how this swift-winged, sharp-taloned 
falcon, in stooping to earth is swifter than the rays of the sunm, 
and in mounting to heaven is quicker than the sight of man’s 
ey e. It nests, they say, on the crest of a mountain so lofty, that 
1e celestial eagle cannot wing its way thither, whilst the constel- 
lation wit uila, in terror of its talons, crouches close in the green 
nest of the sky. Eo 

The popular Indian notion of the “ shahin" is —— 
from Persian writers, with the — result that this exceed- 
ingly beautiful and well-made falcon has obtained a reputation 
for nobility ae कप A it by no means deserves. Why, its very name 
means Royal. —— ing to one legend, no less a person than 
King Jamshed named it so. According to another, two falconers, 
once observi this falcon for the first time, saw it strike down 
a partridge. uddenly an eagle — and robbed the falcon. 
Said one, “Surely the eagle is the king of birds ? As he 










| The Persian word sháhin has been adopted into Arabic and given n 
iT S thé Taimur Micoa mentioned in Blanford'a " Eastern Persia," Vol, IT, 
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uttered these words, the baffled and enraged shdhin soared aloft 
and just as the eagle lowered ita head to * plume’ its booty, the 
falcon made a deadly stoop, and striking the eagle's neck severed 
its head from its body. Unable to recover itself after the stoop, the 
noble falcon struck the ground and was lifted by the falconers, 
lifeless, from out the mud. The other falconer rejoined, “ Shah- 
in-a, nay, the king is this," and hence this newly-discovered 
species was named shdhin. 

The shahins visit the plains of the Panjab in the cold 
weather, generally not earlier than the middle of September. 
When, however, the air has been cooled by a thonder-storm in 
the hot weather, they pay occasional flying-visits to the plains 
apparently iu search of prey. I sometimes noticed odd birds in 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan in July and August, 
but they certainly stayed no longer than an hour or two. 

On a 13th of May I took a “red shahin's" nest in the 
Gumal Pass near Dera Ismail Khan. It contained two young 
birds, male and female, able to fly two or three hundred yards. 
On a 16th May at Kohat a nestling, a female, was brought to me 
with the flight and tail-feathers three parts grown, while a few 
days previously three nestlings had been brought and given to 
Mr. D. Donald, Punjab Police, Marshall, in his** Birds’ Nesting in 
India," records that the e ggs ı of F. peregrinator were taken at 
Raipur (C.P.) on a 25th January: of F. atriceps on 12th and 
15th February at Jhelum and Etawah respectively ; and on lOth 
March at Kangra. 

At the end of November I caught a“ red shahin " in the 
little bill-station of Parachinar under the Peiwar Kotal, and I 
observed another there on the 6th February. It is probable, 
therefore, that this species or variety extends into Afghanistan. 

Blanford in his astern Persia, Vol. lI., writes: “ The falcon 
described by Marco Polo as found in the mountains of Pariz near 
Karman, can be no other than the Shdhin. The old traveller 
says: *In the mountains of Karman are found the best falcons 
in the world. leet are inferior in size to the peregrine, red on 
the breast, under the neck, and between the a hs; their flight 
is so swift that no bird can escape them.” Yule's Marco Polo, 
1, p. 86.” 

The present writer was for eighteen months in Kerman and 
found there eyries of three shahins; all as far às could be ascer- 
tained through field glasses, of the red Lopes ies or variety. "The 
'" red ™ species certainly occurs in Briti Baluchistan, and it 
would be only natural to find it in Persia. The falcons of Pariz 
are, however, no longer famous. 

In a wild state, in the Panjab, “the red shabin™ preys 
chief partridges, 






y on doves, paroquets, mainas, E teal, and 
ep pd duck. I have often on the N.-W. ntier seen a shahin 
y close to the ground till directly underneath a flock of starlings, 





شاء اين إاست = شاع ١ ain‏ 
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and then suddenly shoot up perpendicularly into their midst, 
In the dusk it may sometimes be seen killing bats! In Dera 
Ghazi Khan Cantonment I have seen shahins pick up a paroquet 
from a number that were feeding on. the ground, and carry it off 
alive. I once caught a young shnhin that had the ends of all of 
its flight feathers in both wings eaten off, apparently by paro- 
quets it had caught. My falconers were one evening catching 
puroquets by suspending a net between two trees on the route that 
certain flocks took every evening on their way to roost: they cut 
the throats of any birds caught and threw them into the verandah 
of the house. Suddenly a shahin dashed into the verandah and 
carried off one of the dead parrots. 

In the Panjab the shahins are now seldom trained. In the 
Chhach-Hazara district, however, a few are generally kept for 
“waiting on " flights at teal, The best will kill duck. Else- 
where they are sometimes flown out of the hood at small que 
An experienced and very skilful Panjabi falconer told me he had 
often trained shahins to houbnra, but that after killing one or two, 
finding the quarry too strong for them, they invariably gave up 
and declined this flight altogether. Colonel C. Griffiths, Inte of 
the 3rd Sikhs, told me that though he once had a *cast' of 
shahins that flew houbara well this quarry was in reality too 
strong for them. 

Falconers of Chhach-Hazara tell me that young * passage- 
hawks' caught later than September are so wedded to small 
quarry that they are seldom, if ever, of much use. 

Shahins are less steady than peregrines. In the spring they 
become flighty, and are then liable to sail away ignoring every 
lure. The amount of food given them, too, requires to be more 
carefully regulated. In a wild state they do not appear to be 
very perseverin E if they fail to take & bird in the first two or 
three stoops or hes, they give up and seek a fresh and easier 
quarry. For n short distance they appear to be faster than 
peregrines, and are probably more adroit. They have, however, 
one good quality: they moult quickly and easily and are in flying 
condition early in the season when peregrines are still in the 
moult, 

As Indians know nothing of “ fying at hack," eyess shahins 
must be kept by them more as pets than anything else. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel 8. Biddulph, however, has at different times had 
several eyesses that he * hacked and afterwards kept for some 
seasons ; these always flew excellently during the early months of 
the cold-weather. | 5 

The best way to hack hawks in India is to suspend the lid 
of n basket under a shady spreading tree, and to fill the lid with 





! Though peregrines, red ahahins and rod-headed merling kill bata 
ih g rathe — —— 
t i t ° 

^ In the Kapurthala State, ET the saker was the favourite falcon, it 


that when well fed and fat during the moult, 


shahins 


e saker 
was the custom to call | 4, i.e., foolish or flighty. 
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sand, which should be watered every morning. Even when the 
hawks have been at hack some weeks, they will lie on the cool 
damp sand during the heat of the day. They must not be fitted 
with fonts, or the kites and crows will bully them; nor with bells, 
else the attention of loafers will be drawn to them. If several 
birds are hacked together, they are kept amused, and are, I think, 
less likely to stray far and kill for themselves. 

If nestlings are brought able to fly, the best plan is to fit 
them with jesses and leashes and to get them first accustomed, 
not only to the basket-lid but to the compound generally. They 
should then be accustomed to the roof of the house and the view 
from there. A block may be fixed in the roof and one or two 
dead pigeons given them at the block, the feathers being allowed 
to remain. Early one morning, while part of a third or fourth 

igeon is being eaten, the jesses should secretly be cut, and the 
kask left to its own devices. When it returns to be fed it should 
be carried quietly, while feeding, to the basket-lid, and left to 
finish its meal there, 


—— M Q — 9 — s,s — — 











APRIL, 1907. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Society (Medical Section) was 
ao at the Society's rooms on Wednesday, April lOth, 1907. at 
-15 P.M, 


LIEUT.-COLONEL F. J. Drury, LM.S., in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Captain T. P. Connor, I.M.S., Dr. H. C. Garth, Major W. D. 
Hayward, I.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. E. A. Houseman, Dr. 
W. W. Kennedy, Captain D. McCoy, ILM.S, Captain M. 
Mackelvie, LM.S., Captain J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Captain d. 
G. R. Murray, I.M.S., Dr. J. E. Panioty, 3 ii J. C. 5. Vaughan, 
I.M.S., Lt. A. Denham White, LM.S, and Major F. P. Maynard, 
L.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 


Visitors :— Captain I. A. Black, I.M.S., Dr. J. Neild Cook. 
न TOME J. G. Harwood, R.A.M.C., and Lieut. R. K. White. 
LM.S. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Major Vaughan, ILM.S., read a paper on “Small-pox in 
Calcutta." 


Messrs. Drury, Neild Cook, Murray and Maynard took part in 
the discussion, and Major Vaughan replied. 


MAY, 1907. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Society ( Medical Section) was 
held at the iety's rooms on Wednesday, May Sth, 1907, at 
9-15 P.M. 


Lieut.-Colonel F. J. Drury, 1.M.8., in the chair. 


The following members were present .— 

Dr. Adrian Cadd 4 Major J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Ca pens F. P. 
ge onnor, LM.S, Dr. H. Finck, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. W. W. 
Kennedy, Captain M. Mackelvie, I.M.S, Captain J. W. M em 
vis Major D. M. Moir, LM.S., Dr. J. E. Panioty, jor 
J. C. Vaughan, L.M.S., Lieut. A. D. White, LM.S., and Major 
F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 


Visitor :—Lieut.-Co]. C. R. M. Green, LM.S, 














lxxviii Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. (May, 1907.) 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed 


1. Cases of excision of the tongue and elephantinsis were 
shown by Major Moir, I.M.S. SR, 

2. Dr. Adrian Caddy read a on "Internal derange- 
ments of the —— ana hal Vn Major Moir and 
Captain Connor discu the paper, and Dr, Caddy replied. 

3. Captain Megaw showed several stereoscopic photographs 
of disana. ०, * 

4. Major Maynard showed a Spal of er enomn of 
the breast with microscopic section by Dr. D. N. Moitra. 
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43. Note on the Red-headed Merlin (salon 
chicquera'). 


By LieoT.-COLONEL D. C. 211116151 


In Hindustani this pretty little faleon, peculiar to India, 
is chlled turumti, the male being distinguished by the name 
turumtá. In Persia, however, the English merlin ( ZEsalon re peu 
is called turumtd, and, according to Scully, in Eastern Turkistan 
turumtay ( تور روعطاى‎ ). In Persian MSS. written in India, the 
former is sometimes distinguished by the Turkish epithet qizil- 
bñsh, ''red-headed." Though there is a Hindi proverb: Tir, 
furumelt, istri, chhutat bûs na-Atn: Jhüt jo mine wihbachan so 
nar kürh kohden, * An arrow, a turumti and a woman return not 
once they have left their masters hand: The man that thinks 
this false is certainly a fool," the proverb is certainly a calumny 
ns far ns the furumti is concerned. 

This little. falcon is frequently found near villages. and even 
in cities, and of course in wooded cantonments, I caught two 
in the very centre of Jallandhar City, in a sparrow-net erected 
on the roof of an Indian gentleman's house, Another, one of a 
pair permanently settled near the Cavalry lines in Bannon, was 
caught in March, 1893, inside the Cavalry hospital, where it had 
chased a sparrow. 

The Red-headed Merlin can be easily caught in a b4l-chhatri, 
for it will alight and chase on foot like a shikra, The English 
Merlin, on the —— + Stoops at the bait like a peregrine, and 
consequently the ba@l-chhafri is not a suitable device for snaring it. 

he T'urumti is larger, stronger, and bolder than the En lish 
Merlin, but is not so good at ringing up; in fact I do not t Tink 
it could be flown at larks. Lieut.-Colonel E. Delmé Radcliffe 
has remarked in * Falconry’ that ** There is less difference of colour 
between the immature and adult birds in this species, than 
in any other hawks used in falconry.” At first sight there 
appears to be no difference. The differences that exist in mark- 
ings are minute. Old birds, however, can be readily distin- 
guished res the greater brightness of their plumage, and in them, 
too, the legs, cere, etc. are orange, and, not as in young birds, 
bright lemon. Colonel Delmé Radcliffe also remarks that there 
क. * sexual difference of colour as there is in the English 

ernn. 


The Red-headed Merlin breeds in the plains in the Panjab in 
Ap ril and Mays Sealing only in trees. Marshall in his “ Birds’ 


esting in India" gives the following details of its nesting: 
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1 Chiequera in, according to Jerdon, a corruption of shikra, the Hindi 
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* Fatehgarh (N.W.P.), Sth January and 4th February, eggs; 
Allahabad, 27th March, eggs; Hansi, 5th and 28th April, eggs : 
the Punjab, May, eggs." The turumti attracts attention to its 
nest by its continuous angry cries when chasing away any kites 
and crows that dare to approach within a certain distance. The 
young sometimes leave the nest before they are fully grown and 
follow the parent-birds, uttering plaintive cries, Young birds 
are caught in the Panjab when they are strong on the wing aud 
able to fend for themselves. * Eyesses' of course enn easily be 
obtained and ‘flown at hack’ for amusement, but * eyesses ' are, 
of course, harder to train than wild-caught birds, and when 
trained are inferior, i 

In a wild state, the Red-headed Merlin preys on small 
birds, I have seen it kill and eat bats in the dusk. Probably, 
too, it eats locusts. 

In the Panjab it is generally trained to fly at the Indian 
Roller ५ (Coracias indica). I have also taken with one, a few 
European rollers (Coracias garrula), a quarry that is generally 
supposed to be too difficult forit. In the Kapurthala State it used 
occasionally to be trained to take paddy-birds at a time when there 
was a great demand for * aigrette feathers.” In some parts of 
the Panjab it used to be trained to doves and hoopoes. The 
latter bird, though a slow flier, is said to show better sport than 
even the roller, and to shift from the stoop with marvellous 
adroitness. ‘The Turumti also kills mainas with the greatest 
ease, and is said to be occasionally flown at quail and partridges, 
It would certainly take partridges, for it is perhaps the pluckiest 
of all the falcons, and when excited or angry does not seem to 
know what size means. 

I have known one, disappointed at the lure, to bind to the 

pagri of the falconer, chattering angrily the while. The same 
ird, tired of «stooping at the lure, fastened on to a pony that 
was grazing close by, and though the pony rushed off, the hawk 
did not loosen its hold. 

I once bought a very good turumt7 that killed rollers well: 
it had been trained to a large white lure made of paddy-birds' 


— — — — — — ooOFnq MÀ ب‎ — — — — — — — — — Ra — 


1 Called sabsak in Kupurthala, eháahánm in the "eren at, nil-kardah in 
Kashmir, and nil-kanfh or *؟‎ blue-throat " in Oudh and by Hindns — 
It i» a messenger of Sita Ji, and is sacred to Shiva; the sight of it ia 
auspicious to a dying Hindu, or, on Dussorah, to any Hinda, Hence fowlers 
catch it for Hindas to liberate. 
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wings. Not knowing this I called it to the ordinary black lure of 
the Panjab, made of crows’ wings: it came to it and stooped 
at it without hesitation. My sais once unexpectedly came across 
this bird, which had been lost for a night, chasing some birds 
In à grove. Having no lure he swung his shoe round bis head 
and the twrumti at once ‘bound ' to it and was secured, 

Turumtis, for large quarry—paddy-birds and rollers—shonld 
be broken to the hood; but it requires a very skilful hooder, 
with a small hand and a very light touch, to hood these diminu- 
tive hawks without making them hood-shy. If flown at mainas, 
they need not be hooded. 

They must be fed twice a day, and on small birds. Indians, 
through laziness, sometimes feed them on goat's heart, all the 
fibre and skin, etc., being removed; so fed they will never be 
in proper flying condition. 

Being permanent residents of India they can be kept 
through the moult, but it must be a very exceptional bird that 
repays this keep. The advantage of the red-headed merlin 
is that, like the lagar and shikra, it can be flown during the 
rains, when other hawks are not in working condition, or have 
not arrived in the country. 

Kapurthala falconers ! have assured me that some thirty 
years ago it used, in their State, to be trained to kite * ; 
and a report was rife in the State that a common crane 
had once been taken by one. I have, with my own eys, seen a 
common heron (Ardea cinerea) taken by one, His Highness, 
the Inte Mir ‘Ali Murad® of Sindh, in res qe to a query, gen- 
erously sent me two falconers to Dera Ismail Khan with a * cast '* 
of red-headed merlins trained to this unusual flight, The birds 
were ‘intermewed’ ones of one moult, and were not in hard 
condition. They had apparently never been trained to the lure; 
the only exercise they got was flying round the head of the fal- 
coner nt the extent of their long leashes made of a twist of 
yellow silk," after m morsel of meat waved backwards and for- 
wards in his hand. A heron was duly,Hfushed, and the merlin, 
uuhooded, started in feeble pursuit, fluttering like an uncertain 
butterfly or like a piece of paper e ing to Hy. It carried no 
bell aud the heron took no notice of it. Suddenly it sat on the 





1 Lhe Kapurthala State establishment of hawks and faloons was abolished 
shortly after 1887. Owing to a lack of supervision, the race of old-fashioned 
falooners had erated into a useless, lazy, and incompetent set of rascals. 

2 Chil, Hines ustani, and hil Panjabi, the name of the common Indian 
kite (Milvus govinda), iw sometimes incorrectly given to the white scavenger 
vulture (Nerophron percnopterus). The latter, though larger, would be an 


8 An enthosinatic and experienced falconer, and probably the Inst Indian 
—— of wealth who kept up an old-fashioned establishment of hawks and 


-catchers. Y» hawka 9 
4 * Cast" two hawks trained to Bhat A in company. 
* Hh a ionak o 1 جر‎ - 
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head of the heron, which in its alarmed astonishment fell sprawl- 
ing on the ground, and was gatherd by the falconer. It was not 
sport. It was not even a ‘fight,’ 

A word on ‘artificial flights" generally—if they may be so 
styled—for which natives of India seem to have a ways had a 
passion. In the time of Akbar such flights appear to have been 
specially studied. Abu'l-Fazl writes :— 

| “The &dapapar ١ is brought from Kashmir. This is a 
greenish bird smaller than a paroquet; it has a red beak, long 
and straight, and two of its tail feathers? are lengthened. It 
hawks small birds in the air and returns to the fist. Many other 
birds too are taught to hawk, but it would take too long to detail 
them all. For instance, the crow * is taught to take sparrows, 
quails, and mainas.” Later he says — 

“ Frogs are cunningly Lina to catch sparrows, a sight that 
delights the spectators. f 

Apparently, too, one of the Falconets * used to be trained, 
wild stories regarding its prowess being current; but as the 
author remarks, “ but what has been related about it has not yet 
been witnessed by us.” 

Travellers have frequently mentioned eagles as a quarry at 
which Persians and Arabs flew their hawks, and practical 
English falconers have doubtless scoffed at these stories. 

The system of training for ‘artificial flights’ is probably in 
all cases the same. Suppose, for instance, it is intended to train 
a peregrine tiercel to common crane. The first thing to do is to 
train the hawk to a lure made of crane's wings. A live crane is 
then procured, its eyes are seeled, its beak is tied up, its claws 
are cut, its legs are hobbled, its flight feathers are bound together, 
and a piece of tough meat is tied on to its back. The hawk is 
entered to this defenceless ‘train’ as to the dead lure. The 
dista ce is gradually increased and the crane allowed more and 
more liberty till at last its eyes are unseeled and it is allowed to 
flap its wings. The hawk binds to the bit of tough meat on the 
back, and the string attached to the ‘train's’ legs is pulled so 











1 This word is variously spelt in different MSS. Probably the Groen 
Jay or Qisa sinensis of Jerdon (the Green Magpie or Cissa chinensis of 
Blanford) i» referred to. 7 

? Tho texts are corrupt and ran :— 


* | جانوران‎ sey نير‎ sorts .نول او صسرخ و زاست و 2092 ورم‎ — 
reads e کشیدءع ترا‎ (02.7, bat I think the reading should bo gut — 3 ३39: 
du dumiin falconers' jargon would mean the two centre tail feathers. 

5 Kulágh ; probably the common Indian House-crow (Corvus splendens) 
ia meant. 

* In tho texts ين‎ Iye and oyy”. 

taf.‏ باز گذارند بقراز يبدائي sacla‏ ۽ 


* A detailed method of training sakers to eagles, eto., is given in the — 
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that it falls. An assistant runs up, and feeds the hawk on a 


igeon's —— secretly introduced under the crane’s wi ng. The 
awk, stil feeding, is hooded on the crane and then forcibly 
removed. The hawk now Eh rds n live crane on the — as 


merely a variety of the dead lure, and not more formidable, The 
falconer next procures a white bullock as a ‘atalking-horse, and 
trains it to walk — while he crouches under its shoulder, 
gue it with a small stick and keeping step with its fore 
t, y means of the bullock a flock of grazing crane is stalked 
to within a few yards, and the hawk is cast off and a crane 
secured before the latter has had time to brush the hawk off its 
back with its feet, or even to sprend its wings to rise from the 
ground. 

Let us not be too hasty in ridiculing the narratives of 
ancient travellers. They may contain statements that to us 


appear marvellous, but the mystery is often explained away by 
minute inquiry. 








. 44. Things which the Owners of Hawks should avoid, 
being an extract from the Kitab* 'I-Jamharah fi 
“In l-Busyarah.' 


By Lievr.-CotLowkr D. C. PuitLtLorr axo Mr. R. F. Azoo. 


Now the points to be observed by the keeper of hawks are 
these, that he should not permit anyone to approach to tend the 
hawka who has sores on his body, for to see such & person the 
first thing in the —— is abhorrent to hawks. It is beneficial 
for them to see -looking persons the first thing in the 
morning. Neither let anyone who is in a state of ceremonial 
impurity, carry hawks or approach them, nor let any menstruous 
woman enter their room, nor even approach them in any circum- 
stances whatever. Neither should any enter their place who is 
wanting in intellect, such as one who is insane; nor should an 
epileptic be allowed to approach them. No one should tie them 
to, or take them from their perches १ or from their blocks,* except 
one who understands them, and is well-versed in all that benefits 
or injures them. No cheeta should be tied near any goshawk, or 
shahin,* or saker, or near other birds of this kind, no matter how 
convenient; for the odour of the urine and excrement of cheetas 
causes shsanak, and the bird will be useless ever after; but there 
is no harm in tying up a dog near a goshawk unless there be 
another place for it,* or near a shahin or saker, especially near a 
gnzelle-saker. All these things—but especially a menstruous 
woman—should be kept away ® from birds of prey; for the men- 
strual discharge is the most unclean thing in the world, and God 
has ordered that women should not be approached 19 and known !? 
Ed. menstruation. 

l-Hwusayn son of As-Sa'idabüdi has related to us, on the 
authority of Ahmad son of Abn 'Abd' Unah Al-Bargi, on the autho- 


1 Vide Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. III, No. 2 of 1997, 


3 Wie should be LJ. 

5 Kanddir, pl. of kandarah, “ a hawk's perch.” 

* Mardbiz, pl. of marbiz: does this word mean “ block " or" ground- 
perch?" The root meaning ia °“ to crouch on the gronnd.”’ 

5 Basi; this word is sometimes used in a general sense for" hawk." 

5 Shahîn P. (in Ar. pl. shawdhin) is a term that includes the 
and the shahins. 


1 ajya manok, P. '"gonorrhoa"'; vulgar for sssdk. The word sz- 
anak is common iu this sonso in the modern Arabio of Baghdad. 


5 xx for Uma? reading evidently corrupt. 

9 Tho dual gale, should apparently be feminine singular for “ birds of 
= prey." — RA V 
a The author again nses the dual. ! 
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rity of Al-Huasan son of Mahbüb, on the authority of Aba Ayynb 
Al-Kharraz (“The Cobbler"), on the authority of Aba ‘Ubaydah 
who said: “The Apostle of God (the Blessing and Peace of God 
on him and his Family) once said, ‘The Menstruntion of women is 
an uncleanness that God has cast on them as a punishment. Now 
women in the time of Noah (on him be pesce) used to mens- 
trunte but once n year; nnd this state o things continued till 
certain bold women, seven hundred in number, went in jest and 
dressed themselves in salfron-dyed apparel! and adorned them- 
selves, and perfumed themselves, and so went ont and spread 
themselves over the country, sitting with men and taking a public 
share in feasts, and standing up to prayer in the ranks of men. 
So God cast on those particular women a monthly menstruation 
as a punishment. Then their blood flowed and they were driven 
out from the midst of the men: and they continued to menstruate 
once a month.’ The parrator continues: * So He caused them to 
be busied with their menstruation and so their naughtiness was 
abated. The other women who did not act as these did, con- 
tinued to menstruate only once a year. The sons of those that 
menstruated monthly took in marriage the daughters of those 
that menstruated yearly, and so the races became mixed; and 
their daughters menstruated once a month on account of * * 9 
while the children of those that menstruated only once a year 
became fewer and fewer on acconnt of the impurity of the blood.3 
Thus the offspring of the one increased and of the other decreased," 

A similar tradition has also been related to us by Muhammad 
son of Ab Abdi Häh, on the authority of Sahl son of Ziyad Al- 
Adami, on the authority of Al-Hasan son of Mahbüb, on the autho- 
rities that are detailed above. 

Muhammad son of Ja‘far has related to us, on the authority 
of Muhammad son of Ismail, on the oues d of ‘Ali son of AL- 
Hakam, on the authority of Abg Jamilah, on the an O Jabir, 
who said: “ We met a certain Companion of the Prophet (the 
Peace and Blessing of God on him and his Family) and he related 
to me, * The daughters of prophets do not menstruate, for mens- 
truation is nothing but a punishment; and the first woman to 
menstruate was Sarah, asa punishment for that which she did 


unto Hagar,” " 

داب صا يتيغي ان anmi‏ صاحب الضواري - Qux) Les‏ له ان لا يجيز 

الى الضواري 13 عاهة غيكون صن جملة الخدم ده pfe‏ 
ozmi‏ هنما ein‏ بالصياے الوجوة - ولا يحمل الضراري من يكون 


جندا ولا يقربها ولا يدخل على الضواري डीन‏ حائضة ولا تقربها ०‏ غي سائو 
الاحوال ولا يدخل اليها من لا Jis‏ له ८७४‏ ومن ينصرع - ولا يشدها 
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على abs!‏ و بے لے ا c‏ الكنادر او Y — se cr‏ من le "s‏ وما Las S PT‏ 
فى mee‏ الاحوال صما يضرها esp Wl ore aZ, y, - ३९५५८५‏ والشاهينى Rally‏ 
ley‏ شاكل ys ase? "UE‏ هي حال !85557 "m to)‏ تول — Os‏ وسلحيا As,‏ 
عدت y lx Ls‏ دكونى xi, lo‏ الشاهين Gol Aol) axe,‏ صقر JIA‏ - 
ds‏ 3 جميع ela ius la Le‏ العدائصضص ولا lass. (em,‏ سي می 
cs) re‏ ن العیض انجس عا يكون وان الله امر ان لا یقریں 5 في اامعحيیض 
ولا يباشورىن * -io‏ قال ore) Dona,‏ بن السعيت ابادي * JU‏ حكننا 
— إبى غبت AUI‏ الدرقى قال el oe‏ بن erm‏ عن اني ايوب 
ان العحيض من الناء deleo‏ رمافن alli‏ تعالى بها قال 534 كن اإلداء في 
s‏ 
زمن rr‏ عليه ال-لام انما تحيض Flyell‏ في كل iie‏ حيضة حنى š— L9‏ 
* —- ~ 
می مجانين Fs,‏ سبعمائة cl cls if.‏ المعصفرات من الثياب 
cele, Slas yt‏ فى wale,’ (mis‏ الله بالحيض er? ells ais‏ كل ae‏ 
اولئاك الدسوة cre acl‏ فسالت (oet les‏ فأخرجن من cr‏ الرجال (o?‏ — 
Ls * ^ utn] - coal s ^: Ls ^‏ 
قي کل شر حيضة ل amJl (oes‏ وكسر شرتهن - ०४) JU‏ 
اللواتي crim)‏ ني كل شر حيضة oli‏ اللواتي يعضن في كل سنة حيضة 
قال ह‏ القوم oe ८०२७७‏ 52 في كل شهر حيضة لاستقاعة الحيض 
و قل Ys!‏ اللواتي y‏ — الا في كل سنة Ais‏ لفساد الدم 2 كال pss‏ نسل 
هولاء Js,‏ تسل cr omo Teren - sYa‏ ابي aly ose‏ ھں سبل ين 3b;‏ 
الأدمي عن — بن — amo Uaa . alio goList‏ بن جعقر قال 
Ú RS laa: bi m‏ 3 ~ 
els all‏ وحمدددي ان بنات الانبياء y‏ ن انما الطمت عقوبة , ان اول من 
E à‏ — ,3 عقوبة salp acai L.‏ ^ 
In MS., gl ñ,‏ 5 .و يجنبان In MS.,‏ ° محلا In MS.,‏ 1 
إلسعدابادي In MS., Aly. 5 In MS.,‏ * 





45. The Conquest of Chatgaon, 1666 A.D. ° 


By JADUNATH Sarkan, M.A., Professor, Patna College. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Bodleian Library's Persian MS. Bod, 589 (Sacbau and 
Ethé's Catalogue, No. 240) gives the earliest and most detailed 
account of the conquest of Chatgion by Shaista Khan. The 
value and a few defects of the work have been described by me 
in this Journal for June, 1906. I give below a translation of the 
passages relating to this subject, supplemented by translations 


from the ‘Alumgirn@mah, where it differs or supplies anything 
new. 

It isto be noticed hat Shihabuddin Talish makes no mention 
of the siege of Chatgion during the day following the arrival of 
the Mughal forces, and hence t = is an inaccuracy of dates in 
his account. The *'AZiamgirnümah, on the other band, gives a 
different version of what happened after the first naval battle, 
and almost ignores the important share which the Feringis had 
in the naval victories of the Mughals, who were proverbially 
averse to the sea, It also tells us that all the Feringis of Chat- 

gaon did not desert to the Mughals in company with Captain 
foor. The pages are mentioned within square brackets. 


Decay or THe Benoat FLOTILLA. 
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son, Deputy Governor at Dacca] ‘Aqidat Khan had sent with a 
small force to Munawwar, prevented the crew of their own boats 
from retreating by turning them round. The crew, on seeing 
their passengers averse to flight, jumped into the sea and swam 
ashore to safety. Ism‘ail Khan and his comrades boldly made a 
firm stand and repelled with their bows and guns the enemy who 
had advanced to seize them. A musket-shot grazed the leg of 
Ism*ail Khan [122, b]. The current drove their sailor-less boats 
to the bank, and they escaped destruction, The few boats that 
still belonged to the nawtedra were thus lost, and its name alone 
remained in Bengal. 


SHAISTA Kwan's RESOLVE ro SUPPRESS Piracy. 


On the 8th March, 1664, the new Viceroy, Shaista Khan, entered 
Rajmahal [the western capital of Bengal]. [115, b.] When he 
learned that the cause of the ravages of the pirates was the power 
and equipment of their fleet and the delapidation of the Bengal 
fleet, he gave urgent orders to Mahmud Beg ] Abakash, the ddrogha 
of the nawwüra] to restore the flotilla, wrote to *Aqidat Khan 
also [on the subject]. acce e the suggestions of Mahmud Beg, 
appointed at his request Qazi Samu as musharraf of the nate- 
icüra, and sent them back to Dacca with robes of honour and pre- 
sents. As timber and shipwrights were required for repairing 
»nd fitting out the ships, to every mauz'a of the province that had 
timber and carpenters, bailiffs (muhasal) were sent with warrants 
(parwanah) to take them to Dacca. It was ordered [116, a] that 
at the ports of Hughli, Baleswar, Murang, Chilmari, Jessore, 
and Karibari, as many boats should be built as possible 
and sent [to Dacca]. The Nawwab spoke to the Captain of the 
Dutch, who was present at the andience, “ You make vast amounts 
every year by your trade in the Imperial dominions, for which you 
have to pay no duty or tithe, For this reason, the path of the 
profit of Muslim and Hindu be pute and merchants in the Im- 
penal dominions, especially in Bengal, has been closed. In grati- 
tude for such favour and bounty you should call for ships from 
your country, and co-operate with the Imperial forces in the 
expedition against Arracan for extirpating the Maghs, which I 
have in view. Abolish the factories (kofhi) that you have in 
Arracan, Otherwise, know for certain that trade and traffic with 
you will be forbidden all over the empire, and your gains 
stopped." "The Captain replied, “ I cannot agree to this great and 
serious p without first writing to our head, the General 
(Governor ene eneral of the Dutch Indies ji and getting his consent." 

116, b.] The Nawwab, accepting the Captain's entreaty, said, 
" Write and call for a reply," and entrusted to the Captain a 
parwünah on the above subject, one suit of kAil'at and one jewelled ` 
saddlecover, for the General. "Through God's grace, their help 


was at last found unnecessary 
— Lege plun- 
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the protection of the zemindar of Arracnn. giving half their 
booty from Bengal to him, the Nawwab sent Shaikh Ziduddin 
Yusuf, one of his own officers, as ddrogha of the port of Lad- 
hikol, ! which is near Dacca and where Feringi merchants, engaged 
in the salt trade, live; he ordered the Shaikh to manage that 
these Feringis should write to their brethren, the pirates of 
Chatgaon, offering assurances and hopes of Imperial favours and 
rewards, and thus make them come and enter the Mughal 
service. Zišuddin [117, a], too, was to send conciliatory letters 
[of his own] to them. 


SHAISTA KHAN Creares a NEW FLOTILLA. 


On thel3th December, 1664, Shaista Khan first entered Dacca. 
[137. b.] He devoted all his energy to the rebuilding of the flotilla : 
not for a moment did he forget to mature plans for assembling the 
crew, providing their rations and needments, nnd collecting the 
materials for shipbuilding and shipwrights. Hakim Muhammad 
Husain, mansabdar, an old, able, learned, trustworth y. and virtu- 
ous servant of the Nawwāb, was appointed head of the ship-build- 
ing department. The musharrafi of the flotilla was given, vice Qazi 
Samu, to Muhammad Muqim, an expert, clever, and hard working 
officer serving in Bengal, whom Mir Jumla had left at Dacca in 
supervision of the nawwāra at the time of tbe Assam expedition. 
Kishor Dis, an Imperial officer, a well-informed and experienced 
clerk, [138, a] was appointed to have charge of the parganahs of 
the nawwara, and the stipend of the jagirs assigned to the [naval] 
officers and men. Toall posts of this department expert officers 
were appointed. Through the ceaseless exertions of the Nawwab. 
im a short time nearly 300 ships were built and equipped with 
[the necessary] materials. 'Those who had seen the [sorry ) 
plight of the nawwdra after the death of Mir Jumla, can under- 
stand the great change effected by Shaista Khan in a short 
time. 


SECURING Bases ror THE Wak. 


Gange b.] Sangrāmgar is situated at the point of land where 
es and the Brahmaputra unite. [140, 4.] The Nawwāb 


ordered Muhammad Sharif, the late fawjdar of Hughli, to go to 
San rengar se thûnahdar, with many men, officers, and gans, and 
build a fort there. Abul Hassan was posted there with 2 ships 
to patrol and check the pirates. Muhammad Beg Abakash, with 
8 hundred ships, was stationed at Dhapa, to go to reinforce Abul 
Hassan whenever he heard of the coming of the pirates, 
A wide high road (al) was built from Dhapa® to Sangrüm- 
„ So that even in the monsoons horse and foot could proceed on 
od from Sangrámgar to Dacca, n distance of 18 kos. 
[Sondip was a halfway house between Sangrümgar and 








1 In Ronnen, 1, Sheet 1, Luricoot, 13 miles west of Chandpoar. 
2 The site Dhāpa is not given in Rennoll. 
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Chatgāon, and formed an excellent base. Hence, the Nawwab de- 
cided to wrest it from its zemindar Dilaw war before sending the ex- 
pedition to Chatgaon, On the 12th November, 1665, Sondip was 
conquered and a Mughal tfhanah establishea there. A description of 
Sondip and the history of its conquest would form another article.) 


Tug FgniNcis DESERT TO roe MUGHAL SIDE. 


[o b.) Ever since his coming to Bengal the Nawwab 
had been planning how to put down the root of disturbance, 
the Fering: pirates, either by winning them over or by slayin 
them. [15l, a.) As already narrated, Shaikh Ziáuddin Yusuf told 
the Feringis of Ladhikol what the Nawwaéb had said, and they 
wrote to their piratical brethren of Chatgaon sigur sages them 
and asking them to visit the Nawwáüb. When the awwāb 
was making his — [from Rajmahal] to Dacca, [151, b] 
the |Portuguese?] Captain of the port of Hughli interview 
him on the way. T e Nawwab, after gracing him with 
favours, asked him to write to the Feringi pirates of —— n 
tempting them to come over to the Nawwab's service. hen 
he reached Dacca, the Captain of Tamluk also was ordered 
to write letters of invitation to them. When these successive 
letters arrived at Chātgāon, and the news of the conquest of 
Sondip and the establishment of a Mughal thanah there spread 
abroad, spies reported these matters to the king of Arracan. 
The news threw him into terror, and he wrote to his uncle's son, 
the Governor of Chatgaon, to look carefully to the defence of the 
country and fort, conciliate the Feringi pirates, and send to Arracan 
their families and children, and informed him that a large fleet 
equipped for battle was being shortly sent to Chatgion for rein- 
forcement, As he had from the above causes come to entertain 
suspicion [of the fidelity] of the Feringis [152, a] he really 
ब p to lure their families to Arracan and massacre the 
Feringis themselves at Ohatgion at an opportune time. The 
hearts of the Feringis were distracted and shaken by the arrival 
of the tempting letters and the news of the yr i hal establish- 
ment at Sondip. On learning of the wishes of the h chief, 
they fled with their families in 42 jalbas to Farhad K han at 
Noakhali for protection," ess were taken into Imperial service 
and liberally rewarded by the Nawwab.] 


INVASION IMMEDIATELY DECIDED ON. 





(156, b] 


























Captain Moor, the Feringi leader, reported to the 

Nawwab, “ Owing to their pride and folly, the king and counsellors 
1 The *Alompgirndma 947, saya: “The Foringis i» learning of [the 
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of Arracan have nog lected the defence and munitions of the fort, 
and mostly depended on us [for this —— . But now that 
they have heard of the conquest of iia j (157, a] they have 
ordered a large army and fleet to reinforce [the defence of 
Chatgaon]}. 1 the Mughal force attacks the fort before the 
arrival of this reinforcement, its capture would probably be very 
ensy. "lhe Nawwüb, who had been day and night thinking how 
to realise this object, regarded the — z over of the Feringis as 
the commencement of the victory, and decided not to let this 
opportunity slip. 

From "o the frontier of Mughal Bengal, to Chütgüon, a 


distance of 80 kos, i» an utterly desolate wilderness. "Thee — 
Bener] force wonld have to be sn plied म i rovisions | from 
Bengal] till after Chatgaon was reac ود‎ besieged, and captured. 


As the Bengal crew were mortally afraid of the Magh flotilla, 
[ 157, b] provisions could not be sent by water, though the means 
of transport in this province are confined to boats. Hence, when 
in Jahangir’s reign, qus as Khan Fatih Jang decided to attack 


Cháütgàüon, for Soak ears before setting out he collected provisions 
at Bhalna and Jagdia. 


COMPOSITION OF THE EXPEDITION. 


| 155, a.] It was decided that the Nawwüb's son, Buzurg 

Ummed Khan, with 4,000 troopers would conduct the campai 
while the Nawwab would look after the work of keeping the 
army supplied with provisions, If the siege were protracted he 
would quickly go and join his son. On the 24th December,!' 
1665, at a moment auspicious for making a beginning, [158, b] 
Buzurg Ummed Khan started from Dacca. Under him were 
appointed Ikhtisás Khan, a commander of 2,500 (1,000 troopers), 
Sarándàáz Khan, a commander of 1,500 (800 troopers), Farhad 
Khán, a commander of 1,000 (150 troopers), Qarüwwal Khan, 
a commander of 1,000 (800 troopers), Rajah Sabal Singh 
Sisodin, a commander of 1,500 (700 troo opare). Iba Husain, 
$ of the nawuwira, a commander of (200 troopers), 
Mir Murtaza, d@rogha of the artillery, à commander of 800 (150 
troopers), other Imperial officers with their followings, all the nag- 
dis and éAdis —— t afew who were engaged in special works, and 
2,500 troopers in the Nawwüb's pay. All the amirs, mansabdars, 
sardárs, — 'amd'dürs were presented with robes of honour, 
horses, swords, and shields, according to their ranks. Mir Abul 
Fath was a —— diwûn and Muh ammad Khalil Rp raea 
nrtaza, 


nd जा ie force. From Dacca bey a) Mir 
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war Khan zemindar and other zemindars of the nawwāra, and 
Haidt Khan jamā'dār with the Nawwüb's soldiers, who had 
accom —— him to the conquest of Sondip, were ordered to 
go to Noakhali, join Farhád khan and Captain Moor and other 
Feringi pirates who bad come from Chatgaéon and entered the 
Imperial service, and then proceed on land and sea as the van of 
Buzurg Ummed Khan's army. 

‘Askar Khin, who had been posted to Ghoraghat, returned 
opportunely and was stationed at Dacca, 

The Imperial fleet under Ibn Husnin consisted of 288 ships, 
ns described below :— 


Ghurdb — 21 | Jalba — 96 
Salb * 3 | Bachari s= 2 
Kusa — 157 | Parenda 


* 6 
[Not specified 3] 
288 


Nawwain's VIGOROUS EXERTIONS. 


Before this Mir Murtaza had collected many axes at Dacca. 
[ 159, #.] From the parganahs, too, axes had been brought by issuing 
rwünahs, so that several thousands of them had been collected. 
These were sent with the expedition for clearing the jungle. 
Every day the Nawwab wrote to the officers of the expedition 
letters full of plans and advice, and inquiries addressed to the 
Khan about the condition of the enemy and the state of the road. 
On the first day [when the expedition left Dacca] the Nawwab 
stayed outside [the harem] till noon and again from the time of 
the *asar prayer to one prahar of the night, and supervised this 
business, Even when he was in the harem, if any good plan 
struck him, he at once sent word to the officers to carry it out. 
Muhammad Khalil was ordered to keep him daily informed of 
the occurrences. Shaikh Mubarak, an experienced and trusted 
servant, appointed to command [160,a] the Nawwab's retainers 
accompanying Buzurg Ummed Khan, was ordered to report all 
the daily events, great and small, to the Nawwab, and give the 
Khan every advice that he considered fit. 


Feepinc THE ARMY, 
The officers of the golahs (grannries) were ordered that one-half 
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were issned directing that every kind of provision that they could 
secure should be despatched to the expeditionary force. — Yasüdwals 
were appointed by the Nawwab to see to it. [160,5.] So excellent 
were t hs Nawwáb's arrangements that from the beginning till 
now the price of grain in the army has been to the price in Dacca 
ns ten to nine. 4 


MUGHAL ADVANCE ny Laxp AND Sea. 


Buzurg Ummed Khan moved quickly on, carried his entire 
army over the deep river in a few days, crossed the river of 
Fen,’ entered the Magh territory, and advanced cutting the 
jungle and making n road. According to the Nawwüb's command 
n thanah was established on the river of Feni, under Sultan Beg, 
mansabddr, with n contingent of horse and foot. [161, , ७. ] As the 
river of Feni joins the sen, it was feared that the enemy's ships 
would pass up the river and harass the Imperial army's sage, 
[t was, therefore, decided that out of the commanders at Noakhali, 
Ibn Husain should advance with the mnatwwüra by the sea and 
Farhad Khan, Mir Murtaza, and Haiat Khin by land, in aid 
of the nawwāra. Jf they could, they should enter the Karnfuli 
river and occupy its mouth, and also attack Chatgaon. Other- 
wise thev shonld stay in the neigbbourhood and  wnit for 
Buzurg Ummed Khan's arrival. The jungle was thereafter to 
be cut along the sea stage by stage, the flotilla to advance by sea 
and the Khan by its coast; in march and halt the land and 
sea forces were never to be separated. 

These officers started from Noakhali. Ibn Husain with the 
flotilla soon arrived,at the creek of Khamaria, two stages from 
Chütgáon, and began to cut the jungle before towards Chatgion 
and behind towards the advancing army. Farhad Kban, Mir 
Murtaza and other commanders [161, b] of the land force too 
advanced cutting the jungle, and joined hands with Ibn Husain 
on the 21st January, 1666. Buzurg Ummed Khan who was 
hastening clearing the jungle arrived with the | main] army with- 
in three kos of Khamaria. 


—OH—IR —— 


١ The ‘Alamgirndmah, p. 949, describes the movements of the expedition 
thus: ''Farhaád Khan, appointed a force of pioneers, wood-cuttera, and some 
infantry armed with bows and muskets for making n road and clearing the 
jangle. On the 12th January, 1666, marching from Noakhali with Mir 
urtaza and other comrades, he reached the oatpost of Jagdia. Ibn Hussin 
nnd hin comrades on board weighed anchor. On the 14th, Farhsd Khan and 
his party crossed the Feni river and advanced ge On the 20th. he 


reached a — ceo which Chátgson was one day's journey, and waited for 
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First NAVAL BATTLE, 23rd January. 


On the evening of 22nd January, ! the scouts (qara@tewals) of 
Ibn Husain [167, b] brought news that the — *"& flotilla 
having come from Chitgaon was staying in the creek of Kathalia 
six hours. journey from their place. Ibn Husain, after informing 
the Imperial and Nawwabi servants who were on board most of the 
ships, got ready for action. At night he sent a few ships to the 
mouth of the creek, telling the passengers to keep n good look 
out. Next morn, the scouts reported that the enemy's flotilla had 
started from Kathalia to fight the Imperial nawwäāru and micht 
come immediately. Ibn Husain, after sending a man to inform 
Buzurg Ummed Khan of the matter, set out to meet the enemy, 
though the wind had freshened, and the sea was raging in billows 
threatening to sink the Im paciai ships Abul Qasim, who wns in 
the ship of Muhammad £ [168, a] Abakash, narrates that 
when in this tempest he unmoored his ship to join Ibn Husain, 
one of the Turkish soldiers standing on the bank cried to M. 
Beg Abáükash in Turki, “Are you mad, that you put your 
boat out during tempest in such a deep and terrible sea?” He 
replied, * Brother, if I were not mad, I should not have become a 
soldier!" Farhad Khan, Mir Murtaza, and Haiat Khin ad- 
vanced by land to co-operate with the navy, following the road 


cleared by the men of the ships. Be Tone the clearing they could’ 


not go on account of the density of the jungle. 

Ten ghurñbs and 45 jalbas of the enemy came in sight and 
began to discharge their guns. Captain Moor and the other 
Feringis, who led the vas, boldly steered their ships up to the 
enemy, Ibn Husain coming behind them. The enemy could not 
resist the onset; the men of their ghurdbe jumped overboard, and 
the ja/bas took to flight. Ibn Husain, seizing the ghuradbs, wanted 
to pursue. But the Bengal sailors, who had never even seen in 
their minds the vision of a victory over the Magh fleet, ذه‎ b] 
objected, saying that that day's victory—the like of which. even 
C0 eic had not seen—ought to content them. Ibn Husain 
h to yield; but, advancing n little from the spot where the 
ghurübs had been captured, he decided to stay there till evening 
and to return to the creek of Khamaria at night. 

Suddenly two or three ships with eren ) were seen 
afar off. The Maghs, when t loy left the Kathalia creek that 
morning for fight and reached the creek of Hurla close to Kha- 
maria, in their pride left their larger shi — khálu and 
dhum,—and [rome i other ships here, and sent on only ten ghurdbs 
and 45 jalbus as cient for (defeating sang capturing the Impe- 
rial flotilla. The two or three ships with flngs now seen were 
among these khülus left in the creek. $. — Ars 
fugitive jalbus have Kid ih joined their larger fleet, the enemy ha 
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been seized with terror. It behoves [us] as brave men [169, a] 
not to give the enemy time, nor let the opportunity slip out of 
our grasp, but to attack them with full reliance on God. " These 
words had effect on the Bengal crew ; they agreed and started for 
Hurla. The enemy learning of it issned from the creek and stood 
nt sen in line of battle. Ibn Husain arriving there found their 
line stronger than Alexander's rampart. He felt that to ran his 
smaller ships against the [enemy's] larger ones,— whose many 
guns would, at every discharge, command [ his ships ],—was to court 
needless ruin, but that he ought to stop im front of the enemy, 
engage in firing, and wait for the arrival of his larger ships (salbs), 
when he would put the latter in front and attack the enemy. 
He therefore began firing his guns and sent a man to harry up 
the salbe. These arrived at the time of the evening prayer. 
From that time [169, 5] to dawn, there was cannonade between 
the two sides. ! 


SECOND NAVAL ENCOUNTER, 24th January. 


Next morning, the Muslims flying their victorious banner, 
beating their drums, and sounding their bugles and trumpets, 
advanced towards the enemy firing guns and in this order - liest 
the salbs, then the ghwurübs, and last the jalbas and kosas side 
by side, The enemy lost all courage and firmness, nnd thought 
only of flying. [170,4.) They turned the heads of their 
larger ships away from the Imperialists, attached their jalbas to 
them, and began to tow back these big ships, fighting during 
their flight. 

Ibn Husain without throwing away cantion or making rash 
haste advanced in his previous formation. At last at about 
3 rw, the enemy ente the mouth of the Karnfuli, reached 
the island in mid stream in front of Chatgaon fort, and drew ap 
their ships off the bank on which Chatgion stood. "The Imperial 
fleet too came to the Karnfuli and seized its month. On the 
- [further] side of the Karnfuli, near the mouth and close to the 

village called Feringi-bandar, where the Feringi pirates had their 
honses, the enemy had built three bamboo stockades on the brink 
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of the water, and filled them with artillery, many Telingns (as 
the fighting men of Arracan nre called) and two elephants, in pre- 
paration for fight. [170, 6.) When the Imperial flotilla entered 
the mouth of t E Kurnfali, these forts opened fire on them with 
muskets and guns. Ibn Husain sent most of his ships up the 
river nnd many of the soldiers by the bank, and attacked them. 
After making some vain efforts the garrison of the stockades took 
to fight. The Mughals burned the forts and returned. 


Atrracan Navy ANNIHILATED. 


Now with a strong heart and good hope, Ibn Husain dashed 
upon the enemy's ships. Captain Moor and other Feringi 
pirates, the Nawwab's officers [such as} Muhammad Beg Abükush 
and Munawwar Khan zemindar, came swiftly from different 
sides. A great fight was fought. Fire was opened [on the 
Mughals] from the fort of Chatgaon also. At last the breeze 
of victory blew on the banners of the Muslims. [17], a.] The 
enemy were vanquished ; some of their sailors and soldiers jumped 
overboard; some remaining in their ships surrendered as 
prisoners. Most of the former carried off their lives, some being 
drowned. Many were slain by the swords, arrows, and spears of 
the victers. A few, reaching the bank, carried the news to the 
fort. Many of the enemy's ships were sunk by the fire or 
नन ~ of the Mughal fleet; the rest, 135 ships, were captured 
by the Imperialists ! and consisted of :— 


Khalu ec ol Kosa मोडा b". 
Ghurdb — ... 9 | Jalba 4 67 [Should be 68] 
Jaingt .. 22 | Balam i 23 


Meantime, Pasg Ummed Khān, hearing of the naval battle, 
[171, b] hastened to the neighbourhood of Chatgion. The chow- 
kiddrs of the fort informed the garrison of the near approach 
of the Mughal army. "This news and the spectacle of the victory 
of the Imperial fleet struck such terror into the hearts of the 
garrison and soldiers of the country, that in spite of their large 
number they fled. 


NIGHT AFTER BATTLE. 


That night? Ibn Husain, sending to the fort two trust- 
worthy men out of those taken prisoner in the ships, wrote to 


Karnfali nre thua described 
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the qil'adár who represented the Rajah of Arracan, “ Why 
would you mneedlessly destroy yourself and your family ? Before 
you are forcibly seized and sacrificed to our swords, give up your 
fort, and save your life and property." The gil‘addr, feeling 
himself helpless and in need of protection, sent back the reply 
that [172, 4] he should be mee respite for the night and that 
next morning he would admit them. 


CHATGAON FORT SURRENDERS. 


In the morning of the 26th January, 1666, which was the sunset 
of [the glory of] the Maghs, the commandant opened the fort gate 
and informed Ibn Husain, who started for the fort. But Munaw- 
war Khan zemindar had entered it before him, and his compa- 
nions had set fire to it. Ibn Husain entered soon afterwards, and 
tried his best to put out the fire, but in vain. The fire was so 
violent that he edil not stay there, but came out bringing the 
qil'adār away with himself, 

When the fire went out, he again proceeded to the fort and 
attached the property. He sent the gila‘tdar with the news of 
victory to the Nawwab at Dacca, and also informed Buzurg 
Ummed Khan of the happy event. 

The Maghs who were in the fort on the other side of the river 
Hed, and that fort, too, fell into Mughal hands. The peasantry 
on the further side of the river, [172, ^h] who were mostly Muslims 
kidnapped from Bengal, attacked the Maghs that fled yesterday 
und to-day, slew one of their leaders, captured two of their 
elephants, and brought them to Ibn Husain. Of the four 
elephants in the fort of Chatgaon, two were burned in the fire and 
two were secured by the Mughals. 


REWARDS TO THE VICTORS. 


On the 29th January, the news of the conquest reached 
Dacca; the Nawwab after thanking God, began to give to all the 
- army liberal rewards consisting of robes, horses, and elephants, 


this time had come from Arrncan to aid them, interviewed Ibn Husain. C 
tain Moor, who accompanied the Imperial forces in this oxpedition, did excel- 
lent servico. Next day [25th January,] Boxurg Ummed Khan arrived at the 
foot of the fort of —— ion with the rest of the army. The Imperial forces 
by land and sea encircled the fort. Tho garrison, after making great exertions, 
found that they could not resist the Mughal army, and at last sought 
safety. The —— day of the siege, 26th January, 1666, the Imperial 
army gained possession of the fort, the whole province of Chatgion, and the 
entire artillery and navy of the place ........ ^p. 953]. The Governor of 
: Chatgion, who was the son of the Arracan king's uncle, was taken prisoner 
b ead — Eu other relatives, and nearly 350 men of the tribe. 





















1,026 guns made of bronze and iron, many matchlocks and 
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distributed alms to the poor, and ordered the music of joy to 
plas Wealth beyond measure was given to the Feringi pirates 
and one month's puy as bounty to his own officers and the crew of 
the nawwdru. 

[173, a.) That very day the Nawwab sent a despatch on the 
victory to the Emperor. When it arrived at Court,! the Em- 
peror ordered joyous music to be played. Rewards were given 
to all concerned in the conquest: the Nawwib was presented 
with a costly jewelled sword of the Emperor, two elephants, 
two horses with gold trappings, a special kh¿l'at, and an Im ne 
farmiin of praise. [173, b.] Buzurg Ummed Khan, Farhad fin, , 
Mir Murtaza, Ibn Husain, and Muhammad Beg Abákash were 
promoted. Ibn Husain got the title of Mansur? Khan, and Mir 
Murtaza that of Mujahid Khan. 


New GOVERNMENT or CHATGÀON. 


(175, 6.) On the 27th January,? 1666, Buzurg Ummed Khan 
entered the fort of Chatgaon, reassured the people that their lives 
were safe, and firmly forbade his soldiers to —— the people, 
in order to cause the plnce to be well-populated and prosperous. 

[Here the Bodleian MS. ends abruptly. I give the conclud- 
ing portion of the campaign from the ‘Alamgirndmah, pp. 953- 
956. | : 

| P. 953.] Buzurg Ummed Khan stayed at Chatgion for some 

time to settle its affairs. Midna Khan was sent to the north of 
Chatgaon to reassure the peasantry and to establish a thünak. 
Taj Miann, with his followers and 100 musketeers, was a oce 
as fhünahdár and guard of the roads from Chatgion to the bank 
of the Feni river. f 


RAMBU TAKEN AND ABANDONED, 


The port of Rambu* [p. 954] is four days’ journey from 
Chatgaon, and exped between Chà tason and Arracan large ; 
body of the enemy defended its fort. ir Murtaza was ordered to 2 
that direction, to win over the peasantry, learn all about the paton 
and ferries of that region, and if he found it possible wes the 
place and besiege it. "he Mir, after traversing difficult roads, 
dense jungles, and terrible rivers, at the end of 12 days arrived 
within one kos of Rümbu. Next day, at morn he stormed the 
fort. The Arracan king's brother named Ràüwli, who held the 
government of this place, tried his best to + but being 
worsted, he fled with the garrison ton jungle ; to n hill near 
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the fort. Mir Murtaza giving chase slow many of them and 
enptured many others, Some of the enemy who had taken refuge 
in the hill [955] came out to surrender, and were made prisoner. 
Many Muslim ryots of Bengal, who had been kept as captives 
here, 3 were liberated and returned home. 

uzurg Ummed Khan hearing of the victory and learning 
that the king of Arracan was sending a force by land against 
Rambn, despatched Miana Khan, Jamal Khan Dilzag, and many 
others to reinforce Mir Murtaza. The Mir, after his victory, 
had posted a company of musketeers on the bank of the river one 
and half a kos from Rambu, to keep watch for the enemy's 
arrival. One day suddenly a large force: of the enemy with 
seven elephants issued from the jungle, fell upon the mus- 
keteers, and dispersed some of them. Mir Murtaza hearing of 
it, rode with a force to the bank of the river, and in spite of 
its water being deep and the enemy having begun to make 
entrenchments on the [other] bank, boldly plunged in with his 
comrades and crossed. over in safety. The enemy, after à hard 
fight, fled. The victors pursued, slew and captured many of 
them, and seized 80 guns, many muskets, and other war mate- 
rials, 

[P. 956,] As the space between Chatgaon and Rambu is 
very hard to cross, full of hills and jungles, and intersected by 
one or two streams which cannot be crossed without boats, and 
as in the rainy season the whole path is flooded, and this year 
there was only a small store of provisions and the rainy season 
was near,—therefore the sending of the Mughal army into 
Arracan was put off. Buzurg Ummed Khan, in view of the roads 
being closed and re-inforcements and provisions being cut off by 
the rains, very wisely ordered Mir Murtaza to evacuate Rambu 
and fall back with the chiefs, zemindars, prisoners, and peasants 
of Rümbu, on Dakhin-kol,! which is close to Chatgion. He did 
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L del ° The southern bank of the river. ' 












46. The Feringi Pirates of Chatgaon, 1665 A.D. 
By JADUNATH Sarkar, M.A., Professor, Patna College. 


[From the contemporary Persian account of Shihabuddin Talish, in MS. 
Bodleinn 589, Sachau and Ethe's Catalogue, entry 240, See my article 
in J.A.S.B., June 1906, pp. 257-260. | 


ARRAKAN DESCRIDED. 


[153, a.) The fort of Chatgion is an appurtenance of the 
kingdom of Arracan, which is a large country and great port of 
the east. One side of it is enclosed by high hills which join the 
mountains of Ganaser,! China, Cathay, and Mahachin. Another 
side is bordered by the ocean. Deep rivers and wide oceans 
enclose the western side, which adjoins Bengal. The land 
and water routes alike for entering the country are very difficult. 
Its conquest is an extremely hard task. The people of the 
country are called Maghs—which is an abbreviation of Muhamil-i- 
sag (=despicable dog), according to [the proverb] “the name 
descends from heaven.” They do not admit into their country 
any other tribe than the Christians, who visit it by the sea-route 
for purposes of trade. MIS b.] Good elephants abound ; horses 
are totally wanting. his writer has heard from the Khan 
Khanan [Mir Jumla LM the elephants of Arracan surpass all 
other elephants in uty of appearance and character. Some 
mines of metal are said to exist in the country. The inhabitants 
have no definite faith or religion, but incline [a little] to the 
Hindu creed. Their learned men are called Filis; they do not 
transgress the guidance of the latter in their earthly affairs The 
Rawlis have the ways of the Sewrahs [ —Svetambar Jains]. ‘The 
Rajahs of this country hold pre-eminence over other lower rulers, 
by reason of their large forces, spacious country, and great splen- 
dour. The Governors of the ports and islands of the east always 
show : and meekness to them. These rajahs are so proud 
and foolish that as long as the sun does not decline from the 
zenith they do not put their heads out of the doors of their 
palace; they sa f = The sun is our younger brother. How can 
we hold court w he is over our heads and we below him?" 
In their decrees and letters they give themselves the title of 
“Elder brother of the Sun, Lord of the Golden House and White 
Elephant." Of their offspring that [154, a] base-born son is 
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considered the proper heir to the throne whom they have begotten 
on the person of their own sister, After the conquest of 
Chátzüon [by Shaista Khan | it was found from the records of the 
place that the year was written as 1127.' On being asked to 
account for the date, the people said that the beginning of the era 
was the beginning of their Royal dynasty. and that the aforesaid 
years had passed since the establishment of the rule of these 
Rajahs. This fact makes it clear that in this long period [of 
1127 years] no foreigner had succeeded in conquering the country, 
and no outsider had got into it. Their cannons are beyond 
numbering, their flotilla (mawwüra) exceeds the waves of the sen 
[in number]. Most of their ships are ghurdbs and jalhas; khdlus 
and diums are larger than ghurfbs ; these are so strongly made of 
timber with a hard core ( dz chob-i-qalbdar) that the balls of 
zamburñks and small cannons cannot pierce them. [Lutterly] the 
Rajah appointed the Feringi pirates to plunder Bengal, and hence 
he did not send the Arracan fleet for the purpose. 


OLD CHATGAON DRSCRIBED. 


[162, a.] Eoo aon is a tract adjacent to Bengal and Arracan 
alike. From Jagdia, where there was a [Mn ghaij outpost, 
[162, b] to Chātgāon lay a wilderness. On the skirt of the hill 
was a dense jungle, withont any vestige of habitation or living 
being. The river Feni, rising in the hills of Tipperah, passes b N 
Jagdia 3 and falls into the ocean. Ninety-nine nullahs, whic 
contain water even in seasons other than the monsoons, intervene 
between Feni and Chatgaon. After the capture of Chatgaon, 
—— (pul) were built by Shaista Khan's order over all these 
mullahs, From Dacca to Chatgaon six creeks (bahar) have to be 
crossed in boats; one of them is the river of Sripur, which is so 
broad that a boat can perform only one trip across and back in 
the whole day. 
On the bank of the Karnfuli river are some hills, high and 
low, situated close to each other. The lower hills have been 
TY wem over with earth and raised to the level of the higher ones; | 
all e hills have been scarped cylindrically, fortified, and named 
the fort [of Chatgaon]. In strength it rivals the rampart of 
Alexander, and its towers (burj) are as high as the falak- , 
ul-baruj, [163, a.] Fancy cannot sound the depth of its moat, 
imagination cannot reach its niched parapet. - 
In the fort has been dug a deep ditch, about sight yarda ards in 
breadth; on the eastern side, close to the edge of the ditch, flows 
the river Karnfuli, which descends from the Tipperah hills 
sea. On the north side isa largo s 
ditch. Behind the tank, alo nf e 
the western side, are hills. — 
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so dense, that it is impossible to traverse them even in imagina- 
tion. Within the fort two springs How, the water of which rans 
into the Karnfuli river in the monsoons, when the channel of the 
springs becomes so broad that a jalba boat can easily pass through 
it, [163,b.] As the people of the fort use all the water [that 
ISSUES] in seasons other t h an the rainy, the y dam the springs and 
block the outlet to the Karnfuli river. na height within the 
fort is a tomb, known as the dstand of Pir Badar; the attendants 
of the shrine perform prayer and fast. The Magh infidels! . . . . 
have settled some लर नन in wagf on this tomb; they make pil- 
grimage to the holy dead and offer presents. It is said that if 
one could perform the impossible feat of dragging a large gun to 
the top of the hill at the western angle [of the fort }—which 
adjoins Tipperah—its balls would fall within the fort. On the 
other side of the Karnfuli there is a lofty and strong fort, opposite 
the fort of Chatgaon ; it is full of defence-materials. 

Every year the Rajah of Arracan sends to Chitgaon a 
hundred ships full of soldiers and artillery munitions, with a new 
Karamkari* (commandant, superintendent), when the former 
Karamkari, with the ships of last year, returns to Arracan 
There is always some trustworthy relative or faithful clansman 
of the Rajah in charge of the government of Chatgaon. He 
issues gold coins stamped with his own name at this place and 
its dependencies. न 

[164,a.] In bygone times, one of the Sultans of Bengal 
named Fakhruddin fully conquered Chátgáon, and built an 
embankment (Al) from ° a opposite the ontpost of Sripur 
across the river, to Chatgion. The mos ques and tombs which 
are situated in Chütgáon were built in Fakhruddin's time, The 
[existing] ruins prove it. 


CHATGAON iN Macon Hanpbs. 


When Bengal was annexed to the Mughal empire, and included 
in the records of ek ününgo department, in the papers of Bengal 
Chátgüon was entered as one of the defaulting unsettled [districts]. 
When the mutasaddis of Bengal did not really wish to pay any 
man whose salary was due, they gave him an assignment on 
the revenue of Chatgaon! Towards the end of the rule of the 
Hengal Kings and sw e early years of the con q nest of Bengal by 
the Mughals, when great confusion prevailed in the country, 
Chatgaéon again fell into the hands of the Maghs, who Des b] 
did not lenve a bird in the air or a beast on the لعفم‎ from 
Chátgáon] to J "ge^ the frontier of Bengal, inc the 
desolation, thickened the jungles, — ed the Al, and closed the 


rond so well that even the snake and the wind could not pass 





| The text is doubtful here «A3, قريه‎ cin شتيدتد‎ or ake کقار‎ 
Do ساخقه‎ Lip wT 
t The ‘Alamgirnamah, p. 047, gives Karamkabri. 
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through. They built a strong fort, and left a large fleet to 
guard it. Gaining composure of mind from the strength of the 
place, they turned to Bengal, and began to plunder it. None of 
the Viceroys of Bengal | before Shaista Khan! undertook to put 
down this trouble and punish them, Only Ibrahim Khan Fatih 
Jang, in the Emperor Jahangir’s reign, resolved to conquer 
र i aon and destroy the wicked Maghs. [The failure of this 
expedition described, 165, a]. 


DoiNGS OF THE PIRATES OF CHATGAON. 


[122, b.] From the reign of the Emperor Akbar, when 
Bengal was annexed to the Mughal empire, to the time of the 
conquest of Chatgaon during the viceroyalty of Shaista Khan, 
Arracan pirates, both Magh and Feringi, used constantly to 
[come] by the water-ronte and plunder Bengal. They carried 
off the Hindus and Muslims, male and female, great and small, 
few nnd many, that they could seize, pierced the Prog of their 
hands, passed thin canes through the holes, and [123, a] threw 
them one above another under the deck of their ships. In the 
same manner as grain is flung to fowl, every morn and evening 
they threw down from above uncooked rice to the captives as 
food. On their return to their homes, they employed the few 
hard-lived captives that survived [this treatment], with great 
disgrace and insult in tillage and other hard tasks, according 
to their power. Others were sold to the Datch, English, and 
French merchants at the ports of the Deccan. 

Sometimes they brought the captives for sale at a high price 
to Tamluk, and the port of Baleswar, which is a part of the 
Imperial dominions and a dependency of the province of Orissa. 
The manner of the sale was this:— The wretches used to bring 
the prisoners in their ships, anchor at a short distance from the 
shore off Tamluk or Baleswar, and send a man ashore with the 
news. The local officers, fearing lest the pirates should commit 


number of followers, and sent a man with a sum of money to the 
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Bagla,! a part of Bengal, lying in theirusual path, was [formerly] 
full of cultivation nnd houses, and yielded every year a large 
amount [ 124, a] to the Imperial Government as duty on its betel- 
nuts. They swept it with the broom of plunder and abduction, 
leaving none to inhabit a house or kindle a fire in all the tract. 
Matters came to such a pass that the Governor of Dacca confined 
his energies to the defence of that city only, and the prevention 
of the coming of the pirate fleet to Dacca, and stretched some 
iron chains across the nullah of Dacca and set up some bridges of 
bamboo (naz, reed) on the stream (nahar) of the city. 


DemoraAttser BENGAL Navy. 


The sailors of the Bengal flotilla were in such a fright, that 
[may say without exaggeration that whenever 100 war-ships of 
Bengal sighted four ships of the enemy, if the distance separating 
them was great the Bengal crew showed fight by flight, considered 
it n great victory that they had carried off their lives in safety. 
and became famons in Bengal for their valour and heroism! ti 
the interval was small and the enemy overpowered them, the 
men of the Bengal ships—rowers, sepoys, and armed men alike— 
threw themselves without delay into the water, preferring drown- 
ing [125, b] to captivity. | 

Once *Áshur Beg, an officer of Prince Shu 15, was cruising 
with about 200 boats, when a few of the enemy's fleet, in number 
not even one-tenth of the Imperial flotilla, came in sight. ‘Ashar 
Beg was mortally frightened; in great agitation he cried to the 
münjhli or captain of his ship, * Ai bai ash bedeh ! "9 The màn? hi 
in perplexity asked, “ Mir-Jiu {whence can I get broth at such a 
time? Just now these pirates will cook a nice broth for yon!" 
“Ashur in agitation and bewilderment kept up crying, “ You 
— fellow, give sh," and the mānjhī went on replying, 
'" I have not got it with me, whence can 1 bring it?" [The fact 
is] sailors use the term wars to mean * backing the boat’; *Ashur 
Beg in his terror had forgotten the word and used ish instead! In 
no other part of the Mughal empire has any neighbouring infidel 
[king] the power to oppress and domineer over Muslims; but 
rather do [infidel Eh show all kinds of submission [125, a] 
and कय aay in order to save their homes and lands, and the 

Maghal] officers of those places engage in making new acquisitions 

y conquest. In Bengal alone the opposite is the case; here the 
mere preservation of the Imperial dominion is considered n great 
boon. Those Governors in whose times these piracies were less 
frequent, congratulated themselves and exulted atit. Noneof them 
tried to stop the path of oppression and domination of this wicked 
tribe through their fear of the necessary expenditure and exertion, 





— يي‎ dad Backerganj and part of Dacca (J.A.S.B., Pt. 1., 
P. e -~ th 
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wenkness of faith and trust, and the [false] notion of their lack of 
power, 
ROUTES or TRE PIRATES, 


[107, 6.) In Jahangir's reign, [ 105, a] the Magh pirates used 
to come to Dacca for plunder and abduction, by the nullah which 
leaves the Brahmaputra, passes by Khizrpur, and joins the nullah 
of Dacca. — ur عد‎ situated on the bank of the Brahmaputra, 
on a narrow embankment (al). In the monsoons all the land 
except the sites of the houses is covered with water. The Gov- 
ernors of Dacca, therefore, at the end of the monsoons and 
during the winter, which was the season of the coming of the 
pirates, used to go to Khizrpur with an army aud encamp there. 
After some years, the nullah dried up, and many places in the 
track of the pirates in the Brahmaputra river also became fordable. 
Thus their [water] route tc Dacca was closed on this side, and 
restricted to the side of Jatrapur ! and Bikrampur. Recently as 
the pirates could more easily carry out their chief design of 
kidnapping men in the villages of Dacca and other parganahs, 
they did not exert themselves to reach Dacca town. 

[139, a.l When the pirates came from Chiatgion to molest 
Bengal, they passed by Bhalua, a part of the Imperial dominions, 
on the right, and the island of Sondip, belonging to the zemindar 
Dilawwnr, on the left, and reached the village of Sangrám-gar. 
[139, b]. [From this point] if they wished to plunder Jessore, 
Hughli, and Bhusna, they moved u n the Ganges ; if they wanted 
to raid Bikrampur, Sonargaon, and Dacca, they proceeded up the 
Brahmaputra. Sangrümgarh? is the land at th e extremity of the 
island (o... delta) which contains Dacca and other towns and 
villages. Im front of it the Ganges and the Brahmaputra unite. 
The mingled stream, after passing by Bhalua and se nee + falls 
into the sea, In ancient times, a man named San L S had built 
n fort here to repel the Magh raids into Bengal. In Hindi a fort 
is called a gar. By the combination of these two words the name 
of the place has been formed. If a fort were built here and stored 
with weapons, munitions, and materials of defence, and a large 
force and well-equipped flotilla kept here, the FE ression of the 

irates and the raids of the Maghs into Bengal could most probably 
prevented. 


FERINGI PIRATES. 
[150, ७.] Many Feringi: gis lived ha ily at Ohatgion ® and used 
to come to k. Taparia] dominion ` * pinidat and abduction. 
Half their booty they gave to the Rajah of Arracan, and the other 
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half they kept. This tribe was called Harmad.! They had 100 
swift yalba boats full of war-materials, The Governors of Bengal 
were disturbed by their robbery and were too weak to prevent it. 
As the Harmads [  Ferin gi pirates] were not in need of the help 
of the Arracan fleet, the king of Arracan did not send his ships 
to practise piracy in Mughal न i (Bengal). He considered 
the Feringi pirates in the light of his servants, and took the 
booty they brought = his share). 

[In December, 1665, the Feringis of Chatgaon, partly in fear 
of Arracanese treachery and partly won over b Shaista Khan's 
tempting overtures) |152, a], came with all th eir families in 42 
Jalbas and took refuge with Farhad Khan, the Mughal thénahdir 
of Noakhali. The Khan sent their chief, Captain Moor, with n 
few of their great men to Shaista Khan at Dacca, while he kept 
all the others with their ships at Noakhali, with great attention 
and kindness. The captain and other leaders of the Feringis had 
audience of the Nawwab at night, and received splendid robes of 
honour and other unexpected favours. ‘The Nawwáüb asked them. 
“What did the zemindar of the Maghs fix ns your salary?" 
The Feringis replied, * Our salary was the Imperial dominion ! 
[152,5.] We considered the whole of Bengal as our j&gir. All the 
twelve months of the year we made our collection [i e., Di ] 
without trouble. We had not to bother ourselves about ‘amlas 
nnd «mins; nor had we to render accounts and balances to 
anybody, AMINO over water was our [land.] survey. We never 
slackened the enhancement of our rent, viz., booty. For years we 
have left no arrears of [this] revenue. We have with us papers of 
the division of the booty village by village for the last 40 
years." One can infer from this answer the condition of things 
and the weakness of the Governors of Bengal. The coming over 
of the Feringis gave composure to the hearts of the people of 
Bengal. [153,24.] Two t Luna rupees were presented from 
the Nawwáb'* own purse as reward to Captain Moor and the 
other Feringis who had come from Chütgh^on, and from the 
Imperial CDM HEN a monthly stipend of Hs. 500 was settled on 
vid Captain, and other comfortable salaries on others of the 
tribe. 





1 This word is evidently armad, n corruption of armada. Armad ia 
used in the sense of fleet in the Kalimat-i-taigabat. 
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47. An Abnormal Branch of the Mango (Mangifera 
indica, Linn.). 


By I. H. Borkine and G. C. Bose, M.A. 





Fig. 1l. Abnormal branch. 


The specimen, to be described, was obtained from a4 small 
grafted p lant growing in ^ plant-pot. The grafted branch was 
of the race known in Calcutta as “late Bombay," and the stock a 
seedling mango. The total height of the plant at flowering was 
but four feet. It bore two abnormal branches, one being very 
small, the other about six inches long. Both carried leaves on 
one side, and bracts with flowering nxes on the other, the flowering 
axes corresponding to the secondary branches of an inflorescence. 
The figure above is from a photograph of the leafy upper half of 
the larger branch. The lea Exi side was green; the flower- 
bearing side rose-red. Thelarger branch stood terminally on, and 
continued, a branch of the previous year which carried foli 
leaves evenly on all sides; and above them had produced at the 
base of the new season's growth the asual scaly bracts. 

We have ascertained that the divergence of mango leaves is 
more or less कर. The eleven radii are shown in the following 
diagram, r re 2, with the distribution of tlhe leaves, and of the 
secondary fFlower-bearing axes on them. From it better than 
from figure l, the reader will realise that all the foliage leaves 
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developed; were developed on one side of the stem, The dia- 
gram her indicates how the branch at first produced nothing 
but flowering secondary axes, and that it then became sterile on 
one side, carrying folinge lenves on that side and, in the axils 
of the foliage leaves, ‘th e usual arrested buds. 
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Anatomical differences accompanied the differentiation of the 
two sides of the branch. There was an inequality in the de- 
velopment of the vascular ring, indicated in the next figure. 


Thick walled cortical tissue contmning 
(erro 


comtaw wmng alittle starch 


ह | containing certycal tissue 
all round stem 
ar 





Vascular ring 


Fig. 4. Stem in section between 
the firat and second axils. 


It is seen that the vascular tissue was thicker on the foliage 
side than on the flowering side. Very much of this was due to 
the greater development of the xylem. In figures 5 and 6 we 
give drawings of the xylem of two bundles whose tions are 
indicated by the letters A and B on the figure 4. T boga bundles 
were selected for illustration as typical of the bundles on the two 
extreme sides of the stem. It is seen at once how much | — 
is the —— ent of the wood-fibres on the folinge side, and 





that the v the larger are pitted, the smaller are spiral— 
are wider on that side. The drawings were made by means of 
a camera lucida and are accurate. 

There was not the same difference in the phloem, nor iu the 
other tissues, which were, more or less, equally developed all. 
round the stem. 
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Xylem from foliage side of the shoot. 


Fig. 5. 





Fig. 6. 


Xylem from flowering mide of the shoot Magnification 





exactly thé same as in Fig. û. 
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And if it should be produced, it would indicate how greatly 
in the mango the anatomical difference between a leafy shoot 
and the inflorescence, is a direct response to the needs of the shoot, 
Miyoshi (Journ. Coll. Sei. tmp ins Univ. Tokyo, xv., 1901, 

p. 459, quoted from Just's Jahres cht, 1903, ii., p- 634) showed 
t the repeated plucking of mulberry आ (s, n8 is done for feed- 
ing silk-worms, leads to an arrest of the pg" of the wood as one 
of the signs of the disense produced our abnormal branch, 
where towards its upper part the leaves occupied a pe of the 
larger circumference, the small bundles occupied a smaller part of 
the circumference; so that in anatomy as in morphology, the 
branch had progressed from the fertile towards the sterile condi- 
tion. But as we have seen, the sterile condition—greater develop- 
ment of wood—passed down it through the lower wholly fertile 
part on the side where above the leaves were. 
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48. Methods of catching wild fowl, herons and other water 
birds in the Panjab, Sindh, and Kashmir. 


By Lr.-Coroxkr D. C. PaiLLOTr, Secretary, Hoard of Examiners. 


Indian methods of catching wild fowl are many and inge- 
nious. In the large jheels and lakes of the Panjab and Sindh, most 
of the duck that find their way to the market are caught by 
means of a net laid in shallow water, a primitive form of the 
clap-nets of English bird-catchers. In India, however, the net is a 
single one, laid out and worked ns detailed below. For duck, the 
bait is merely gram strewn on the water, but for herons and storks 
8. small tank is made within the limite of the net, the tank 
being stocked with small fish. On a dark night jackals may steal 
in and devour the fish. 

In Kashmir herons sre, in winter, snared for their plumes, by 
a method that seems peculiar to the valley. The plumes are worn 
by the इ hg as n pagri-ornament, and also at weddings by 
bri rr Muslim and Hindu. Theoretically herons are pre- 
serv so before n wedding a bridegroom has to be granted 
special permission to snare a fixed number, permission being grant- 
ed on condition that he plucks out the plumes from the live birds 
and then releases them. However, Kashmiris I have questioned, 
have all admitted that herons are not bad eating. 


Fig. I 
Ner ron CarcuniwG Herons, Ducks, ETC. 
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Small hollows are made in tho ground at G, H, awd B, so that the butt ends 
of the uprights are nbout three inches lower than the tips The butts 
must work easily when the uprights are raised. The top line AECmDF 
is fastened to the tips of the uprights by half-hiteches, which are fastened 
with tho hitch outicards, 


REQUISITES. 


(1) A net! about 21 yds. long. 
Breadth, 36 meshes. 
Size of mesh, 2} in. square, 

(2) One peg (principal A) 2 ft. long. 

(3) Four pegs about 18 inches long. 

(4) Two uprights 5 ft. 34 in. long, with both butts lashed 
to the same peg, (B, 18 inches long), so that they 
work easily: tips of uprights to be pointed. 

(5) Two uprights 5 ft. 54 inches long, each lashed to 
separate pegs G and H ; each peg is 18 inches long: 
uprights to work as above. 

(6) Thirty to 60 yards of thick wire as a pull line, 

(7) A mallet to hammer in the pegs. 

(8) A net to catch small fish. 


To lay the net.—Drive in the principal peg A (Fig. I). 
Double the net, and fasten by a clove-hitch on to A the upper (or 
stouter) cord, at its centre, Bring the ends of the stout upper 
cord together and (pulling the ends taut) carry them in a straight 
line to m or past m. ep the lower edges of the net outwards, 
to the right and left of the stout cord, Run the net along the 
upper cord towards A for nbout three aro and drive in peg B, 
which should be abont 24 ft. from A, and about 6 ft. 6 in. from the 
ends of the stout cord when laid down on the ground. Scoop out 
the ground round B, so that the short uprights can be raised easily 
at right angles to the ground: the butts of the uprights will con- 
sequently (when the uprights are laid out as in sketch) be lower 
than the tips: tbe tips should be about 3 inches from the ground. 

Raise the uprig bta BC, BD at right angles to the ground, 
keeping the tips together. Pall the upper cords taut from A, 
over the tips of the uprights C and D. xt measure off along 
the cord in the pus direction, from the point where it passes over 
the tips C and D, one cubit's length (from the elbow to tip of the 
midd ls: finger) or about 20 in., and at this point fasten the upper 
cords, by clove-hitehes, to the tips C and D: the hitches to be ont- 
—— so that the line of the cord passes on the inside of the up- 
rights. j | . | | 
Now E down these uprights, outwards, on the ground, pull- 
nk the cords tant away from A (Fig. pris Measure Ap 







! A fine cord must be threaded through the upper e edge 
ita length, and ^ piece of twine along the * 
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about fourteen inches apart. Then at the points o and p drive in 
the pegs G and H (to which the butts of the long uprights are 
lashed) on the inside of the line, ride Figs. I and II, Make a 
small hollow as before, round the pegs, to allow qas butts to work 
easily when the uprights are raised. The pegs G and H (Fig. II) 
will be abont 14 in. apart. 
Fig 11. 


pem 





Next get an assistant to raise the short uprights at right angles 
to the ground, making their tips meet. Then raise the long up- 
rights and pass the cords over their tips, and, at the point where 
the cords pass over their tips, fasten the cords to the tips by clove- 
hitches, taking care that the hitches are on the outside. When 
the tips of each pair of uprights are together and the upper cords 
are pulled tant in the direction of the pull line, all four uprights 
should be at right angles to the ground and not perceptibly in- 
clined towards A, nor towards the pull-direction, 

Now, from the tops of the uprights C and D, carry the ends of 
the net down to the ground, and fasten them to the peg B. Each 
end of the net is thus fastened nt the top and bottom of the short 
uprights, is taut, and does not bag. “he spare part of the end- 
edges of the net is left loose. 

Next lay down the four uprights outwards, on the ground, ns 
in Fig. I, and pull the short ‘ uprights” B.C, BD taut in the direc- 
tion of the pull-line, »nd drive in the pegs C and D almost flush 
with the ground. The tops are just sufficiently high ont of the 
ground to keep these short ‘uprights’ in position. The lines 

. AEC and AFD (Fig. I) are now taut. Next drive in the pegs E 

and F, which keep the long ‘ uprights ' in position. The fines 

AEC and AFD should still be taut, a greater strain being on the 
pegs C and D, and a lesser strain on E and F. 

See that the tips of all four * uprights are still about 3 in. 
from the ground, aud that the butts in the hollows are slightly 
below the level of the ground. 

Now take the : ends of the rope and knot them at wr. 
















must be fastened at the point m and 
line ABm. The lower line in the 
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on and fastened to peg D, In the same manner it is fastened ou 
the other side to E nud C. 

The lower or finer line in the net is thus, on the right-hand 
side, drawn tight from Ato Fand D. The spare end-edge of the net 
should be just about the distance BD which makes the lower line 
from D to pez B also taut, or almost taut. This line was pre- 
viously fastened to peg B, aud is carried on up the upright to its 
tip, where it, the lower and finer line, joins the upper and stouter 
line. The lower liue is treated in the same way on the other side. 

When properly laid out, the lower line is just under the upper 
line; both lines are taut, and the net is gathered up close be- 
tween the two lines 

When the pull-line is pulled, both sides of the net should rise 
up simultaneously ; and the puller should keep the pull-line taut, 
while he walks uptowards the net: the uprights are thus kept stand- 
ing (Fig. III). The upper line AFD (Fig. III) should be taut, 


Fig. III. 





and the lower line which is fastened to A, and passing on, is 
fastened to the pegs F and D (Fig. I), is also fastened to the peg 
B (Fig. IIT), being then carried along up to the tip of the upright 
D. 


The pull-line is of wire and not rope, as the latter stretches. 
With 60 yards of pull-line one man should be able, if the nets are 
well laid, to pull the nets single-handed. If the nets do not rise 
readily, reset them ; see that the butts of the uprights are lower 
than their tips, and cut shallow grooves for the butt-ends of the up- 
rights to rest in, so that the butts may be well below the tips, and 
the rs not more than 3 in. above ground level. i 

o small tanks, two or three inches deep, are made within the 
nets when laid out. These contain live fish as a bait, or, for duck, 
gram. If the herons hesitate about settling within the nets, ten 
or twelve live fish, about a finger-length iu size, nre Roesed down 
with a fine skewer, The fish must be just below the surface of 
the water, and the spike must pass just behind the stomach, for, if it 

passes through the stomach, the fish will die. The movements of 
these fish just the surface of the water will attract the atten- 
e trons. COMM ON اطي‎ MEE ف‎ d 
catch a solitary one that has er dona, feeding grouud, 
heron is useful as a decoy. Its ey ild be *seeled ' and 
of each wing should be tied together, the enda pi tho 
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thread being fastened to some of the small feathers under the wings 
to prevent. it eli pping down over the ends of the flight-feathers. In 
this state the decoy-heron will stand quite still within the boun- 
daries of the net, while the wild heron, angry nt the intrusion, 
will settle and attempt to drive it away. 

f Instead of filling the ears with cotton wool, a long pe g may be 
driven into the ground atan angle of about 15°, and the decoy-heron 
carefally perched on this. It will, in this position, sit quite still, 
the eyes of course being seeled ns before. 

Fish not less thun five or six inches long can be gutted and 
dried in the sun for five or six 2 "8, and — t as food for the decoy : 
before use, these dried fish should be soaked in water. Bird-catchers 
usually feed their decoy-herons in this way. (Fish keep fresh 
longer if not placed in water). 


HikRON-cATCHING IN KaAsHMIW 


Take thirty to forty black horse-hairs, knot them together at 
one end, wet them, roll them between the palms to twist them well, 
and then knot the other ends together. Cut off the ends outside 
the knots. The length of this horse-hair rope should now be 
14k inches, "Take n straight stick of hard wood, of the thickness of 
a penholder, and eleven inches long: sharpen one end, and mnke 


١ n slit nbout two inches long in the other end. Now double the 
horse-hair rope to find the centre, and insert the centre a ( Fig. IV) 
Fig. IV. 





in the split, to about one inch from the end of the stick. Above 
tig htly bind the stick with kachcha süt (raw 
ow take one end of the rope, and cross it 
opns ded the slit, —— it out at bon the 
rather tight. Treat the other end of the 
. Both ends are now crossed over the bind- 
right angles to the stick. Just above the 
rope aie itches (that is, four half-hitehes) over the 
or with kachchü süt,to keep the rope in its place. 
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of the loop, round it and np again on the inside, and then through 
the smaller loop thas formed, thus maxing a thumb-knot. By 
this means a simple noose is formed by a thumb-knot at what 
was the loose end, round the standing portion, the knot being on 
the underneath side when the noose 1s made. The diameter of 
the noose is about one-and-a-half inches. Treat the other end in 
the same manner. 

When wetted and adjusted, these (viewed in plan) butterfly 
nooses (Fig. V), shonld stand ont at right angles to the stick, so 


Fig. V. 


that when the stick is planted upright in the water the nooses are 
parallel] to the surface of the water. Make two sets of these 
nooses, thirty-six uprights with nooses in each set. 

Fasten all the sticks of each set together by twine, the length 
of twine between two uprights being about eight inches; the twine to 
be fastened to the sticks at a distance of nbout four inches from the 
pointed ends. 

To set the nooses.— The depth of the water must he twelve 
to thirteen inches. Im this depth of water drive in a willow stake. 
Break off its top about one inch above the water and smear 
the top with mud, so that it may not be conspicuons. With this 
stake ns a centre and radii of fourteen and twenty-four inches, de- 
scribe two concentric circles. Then dig ont the space between the 
circumferences of the larger and smaller circles to a depth of nine 
or ten inches, using a wooden spade of which the b eds is the 
exact depth. 

Erect one set of nooses along the inside of this trench, and the 
other set along the outside. When in position, the nooses shonld 
be parallel to the top of the water, but on a level with the natural 
bottom, that is, on a level with the top of the trench (or not more 
than half an inch above this level). The sticks should be about three 
inches apart when set up. Keep the nooses at, what might vul- 
garly be called, right angles to the circumference of the circles, 
and place them chequerwise, the point of d noose being half to 
one inch distant from the outer circumference C, and the $i int of 
e noose the same distance from the circumference B (Fig. I). 

Now take two fish कट ves — aog, and with Free 

‘a clove-hitch over sacha o ree in- 
“base, and, allowing two-and-a-half to three in- 

finn te [y er the two fish, to the willow upright, ' ec 
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Fig. VI. 


In Kashmir, herons can be so caught in April, when their food 
is rather scarce; but in June fish are plentiful, and the herons will 
not take the bait: the shallow water, too, then gets bot and the 
bait soon dies. 

As a decoy, a live heron, its eyes seeled and its flight-feathers 
tied together, cau be tethered to a stake driven into the ground, 
so that the stake-head is well below the water. The decoy should 

` be picketed at a distance of about eizht paces from the nooses. | 

Perhaps a dead heron acts equally well as a decoy. A stick 
is run into it, from the vent up through the neck. The stick is 
fixed into the ground, and the lieron's legs are tied tothe stick. The 
wings are also tied to the stick underneath the body to make them 
keep close te the body. The resemblance to a live bird, though 
not very close, is said to be sufficient to deceive the herons. 
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JUNE, 1907. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th June, 1907, at 9-15 P.M. 

The Hox. Mr. Jusrick AscrTosH MUKHOPADRYAYA, M.A. D.L., 
President, in the chair. 


The following members were present -— 
= Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. 
T. H. Mann, Babu Panchanan Mukhopadhyaya, Pandit Promotha 
Nath Tarkabhusan, Mr. G. Thibaut, C.I.E., Pandit Rajendra Nath 
Vidyabhusana, Kev. E. C. Woodley, and Rev. A. W. Young. 


Visitors:—Mr. H. S. Cox, Mr. A. M. Heron, Mr. D. La 
Touche, and Mr. H. Walker. 


The President announced, with regret, the deatb of Major 
D. M. Moir, LM.S., a member of the Society. As a token of 
respect, the papers on the agenda were taken as read and the 
meeting adjourned after the formal business and the election of 
new members. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Two hundred and seventy-one presentations were announced. 


The Council reported that no meeting was held in May as a 
quorum of members was not present. 


The following ten gentlemen were ballotted for as Ordinary 
Members :— 

Lt.-Col. M. J. Kelawala, 1.M.S., Bangalore, proposed by 
Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Captain C. L. Peart, LA.; 
Mr. Colin Harington Browning, M.A., Principal, Dacca College, 

roposed py Mr. H. E. Stapleton, seconded by Lieut.-Col. D. C. 
Ph Mott ; pe in J. H. Morgan, I.A., Rawalpindi, proposed by 
Lieut.-Col. D. ©. Phillott, seconded by Lieut. Cer LA. > 
Ool. J. G. Harwood, F.R.C.S. (Edin.), R.A.M.C,, ncipal Medical 
Officer, Presidency and Assam Brigades, — by Major 

r W. J. 

















R. M. Green, 
et 


F. P. Maynard, TMs. seconded by Maj Huchanan, 
28 RN Harold Rechts + ight, A.M.LC.E., Calcutta, proposed by 
MEUM tidie. rantes, Tibet, proposed by 
3 tewart, 2८०४, LMS * 1 an cer, | —— y 
Ne ndale, second n Liout..Col. D. C. ott; Dr. 
G. Orissa Taylor, lls, propose by Mr. D. Hooper, 





es. "peas by Nr ip M.S. ; Mr. R. C. J. 
y, proposed by Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, seconded 
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by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott ; nnd Dr. Muhammud Abdulla At- 
Mamun Suhraworthy, M.A., LL.D., roposed by Mr. Hari Natl 
De, seconded by Lieut.-Col, D. C. Phillott. 

The General Secretary read n letter from Dr, N. Annandale, 
relative to his paper on the Freshwater Fae i of India, pub- 
lished in the "Journal and Proceedings" of the Society for Feb. 
ruary, L907 :— 

“In my recent paper on the Freshwater Polyzoa of India 1 
stated (Journ, Asiat. Soc. Bengal, ND . 92) that Hystt's Pectina- 
tella carter had not been re-discove since its description. In 
this I wes mistaken, for Dr. Stuhlmann found statoblasts of the 
same species in German East Africa in 1890 (Meissner “ Die 
Moosthiere Ost Africas,” 1895). Rousselet, who placed the species 
in his new genus Mni xiu, re-examined Carter's preparations 
of statoblasts in the tish Museum in 1904 (Journ. Quekett 
Micro. Club, 1904, p. 51). I am indebted to Mr. o for 
^ copy of his paper, but I have not been able to refer to Meisdner’s 
work on the East African Polyzoa (or Bryozoa, as the Germans 


prefer to call them ). 
“I shall be much obliged if you will insert this note in the 


' Proceedings ' of the Society ns soon ns possible, for my former 
statement عد‎ apt to mislead zoologists in Indin." 


The following papers were taken as read :— 

l. Note om the Shahin Falcon (Falco peregrinator and F. 
barbarus).—By LigvT.-Coroxkr D. C. Puinrorr. 

This paper has been published in the Journal and Proceedings 
tor Mny 1907. 

2. An Abnormal Branch of the Mango (Mangifera Indica, 
Linn.).— By L. H. BURKILL and Girish CHANDRA Bost. 

3. Note on the Red-headed Merlin (salon chiquera),—By 
Lievr.-CoLtoxet D. C. PHILLOIT. 

4. Some Pushtu Folk Tales collected by Mr. D. DONALD, 
—— of the Border Military Police and Saman Rifles, 

ohat. 

5. Magnetic Induction in Spheroids.—By D. N. MALLICK, 
B.A., B.Sc. Communicated by the President. : 

The fourth and the fifth papers will be published in a sub- 
sequent number of the Journal. 

6. The fats of Garcinia species.—By D. Hooter. 
. This pepe has been published in the Journal and Proceed- 
ings in May 7 | 

7. A Fish trap from Northern Arakan.—HBy 1. H. BURKILL, 

S. Note on the History of the Caste System.—By A. M. T 
Jackson, L.O.S. Mn ind a 3 | i 
















49. A Fish Trap from Northern Arakan. 
By I. H. Burkitt. 





The Chins of Northern Arakan have a way of catching fish 
which apparently bas never been described. They set the tra 
Bgured above in a rapid with the mouth down stream, and a bait 
in the narrow end h 
barbs inside 


e fish caught are hooked aud held by the 





L . ws, with 
7 ttan, not with bamboo. Lastly, a bamboo 
c DO dh taken 'ointe Fd to the river-shingle, and 
| a stone is taken for a weight to hold the trap down. Wi th one 
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long doubled pe of rattan the trap, just above the basketwork, 
is "di ed to the bamboo, and with a short piece the stone is tied 
to the base of the trap; but the strips of rattan to the pole pass 
under the noose of the strip to the stone. 

In January last | saw this type of trap fixed in a M id of the 
Pi-choung, thirty miles above its junction with the Kol river, 
but neglected to obtain specimens. However, after my return to 
Caleutta two—the one here fi gusi and nnother—were very kindly 
placed in the Indian Museum by Major W. R. Stone, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Akyab. The Museum previonsly possessed no similar 
traps. Major Stone states that the fish trap is called" We-chun.” 
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50. Magnetic Induction in Spheroids. 
By Pror. D. N. Mariik. 


The present paper deals with the problem of magnetic induc- 
tion in a magnetic substance in the form of a prolate spheroid, 
due to a current circulating in a wire wrapped round it along a 
part of its length. 

1. The first step is to solve the equation AV—O in spheroi- 
dal harmonics in the usual way. 

For this, 


let يئادب‎ r*— 1 sind cose 
عدر‎ hr sind sin ® 


. 
2= hı r cos Û. 
5 23 y? z8 
Then, since iT “GD + एड = 1, 


= constant is a set of confocal prolate spheroids, 


dé — ४७ -- 20596 
KC — 


a^i transforming A*V to r, 8, $9, co-ordinates, we have 


Now قرول‎ (rt — cos? 0) d+ (33 — 1) sin? 6 ag? 


` 5 [Ee (r*—1) sin*8]* av 
8r r$ — cos90 ór 


७ [(r*—cost6) (4 — 1) ४1४२6] àv 
789 TU का Coos) | 5 


7 13. , A 
6 [79—cos* 6 r? — cos? 6 ° sv 


2 “pL rci ‘0D sino] 37? 
MS ES E तन SSN N =) — ay 
* OECD Etui (०° ॐ) * (गनि i-o 
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Putting V= u, P, (cos 0), we have, since 
L oU 


: d 
u,, given by == (#*- 1) " م‎ (n +1) u, + 0 


“> u, =4 P, (५) +B Q, (r), or 
Y ZA, Pa (cos 8) Pa (r) + B, P. (cos 8) (२, (r), 
where P's and Q's are Legendre's functions of the first and second 
kind 


2. It would be also useful at the stage to expand (distance ) =1 
in these harmonics : 


For this we have, writing 
گم‎ =a" + 3 + = 
^ = hs (79 — sin?) 
A? = p* + p'* — 2pp' [cos a cos a" sin a sin a’ cos ?—-e] 
where Assdistance between two points (p, p”), 


also, p cos a= z 
p sin a= قو ألو‎ + uum], 78 — sin 6, te. 
S. ARA9[ 79 — sin? @+ r's — sin? 0' —2 rr’ cos 0 cos 6° 
—2 AI A/F sin sin @' cos ($—6')]. 


Now putting cos d=, &c., and cos ($ —$') —1, for terms in- 
dependent of e. b the corresponding value of 


D (२१-22 (25 عي حبر هرد‎ up ] 
L —2A AAT Fl SI آنه‎ pt 


In order to expand D, puk VET CEI; कह te the DES 
responding value of A s j 
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For this, it will be necessary to prove the —— lemma, 

4. Lemma. To find the solid angle (w) sub by any 
surface at any point. 

Let ds be t he element of surface at any point €, » Ç Let 
r, y, z, be the co-ordinates of the point at which the solid angle 
is to be found. 

Let Y= angle between the outward drawn normal at the point 
and the line joining the two points. 


uf = distance between the points, 
=element of outward drawn normal. 


Then “= 
- 5 (z— ६) + + | 
- |“ [ZR + Ẹ . 
| eC) 


5. Ex. To find the solid angle subtended by a circular 
wire at any point P in zonal harmonics ( spherical). 

Describe a sphere of radius c with the origin (C) as the centre 
and having the plane of the given circle as one of its plane sec- 
tions. ' 

Let the axis of Z be the axis of the zonal harmonies, and a = 

- angle subtended by the radius of the circle at the centre. 

Also let » = e neis le between any radius (6, ¢) and CP (= r) 

and ds, the corresponding element of surface. 


then e = a E. (D) 
. : 


-Í de 8 . —Ñ क 
^ 8 $e (3 ع2 اهو‎ cos ७) ४ 
- ١ ) 5 ae | 





, . 


PI [+ x? (£) Pu (cos »] — 
dE © a \e ; I 


Y x* 
à =". , 
e ا‎ 
a , +S u ° 












e LÍ k S 






A m on 
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dpud Z(n + 1) =P. (conv) where um cos 8, 
Vx | 
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Bat Pa (coe v)— 


— है... ¥ र 
P. (p) P. (७') + =2 sc m) T (p) T (n) cos mp — f 


(n + va)! 


where the 7°s are Tesseral harmonics. 


zn S (n4 1) = P, (2) Pç (n^) dp, 


LI 
1 +" É dP, joe 
as क का Re 4) W| t 
= 2g | (cox a 1) - 2L pî) 7 J P. (u^ | 
Similarly, when » is greater than c. 


Obs. It is clear that this method will enable us to find the 
potential due to a cirenlar current in any system of harmonics, 
provided we choose the equivalent shell appropriate to these har- 
monies, 

6. To tind the solid angle subtended at any point P by a 
circular wire in spheroidal harmonics (zonal). 

Let the axis of the zonal harmonics be the axis of revolution 
of a spheroid having the plane of the circle ns one of its plane 
sections, and, centre, the origin. 


Then ० = fas. = (-) 


But from the theory of confocals, since r= constant is à series 
of confocal spheroids we have 


pdp =ede (c= the major axis), 
` =hrdr 


where p is the perpendicular on the tangent plan: 
from the centre | l 
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1 _ 1 | sin80 s£ cou 
७ (न्य T VJ. 

Mad c Xn 1 

(0 Maly" 
hr a 75 -1 
+ # — costó 
and ds = قو ثروقرة‎ cosi. aZ 73—1. sin 6 dd dé 


Also 


(r9 — coa*8). 





or P = 


* «2» f (7१-1१) sin 6 dô EZ(2n + 1) Palu) Pal’) Qar) - E a 


ar * 


remembering that ¢ terms disappear on integration between limite 
O and 2. 





Finally, since T = : 


Rr) 0-1) WA‏ |]«2ده 


y 2n +1 iP. d 
+ اع‎ Pale) RD) 


Or, the potential ( V ) due to a current ¢, circulating in the wire is 








= 2= | ९९७९८) (i —1) + 
Y AI PUB Qeon (०-1) acu P= ]. 


7. "To calculate the potential due to several turns of wire, we 
have to find the mean value of V in the first place. 


k 1 
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BS, We shall sup pose the meridian section of the coil to be a 
curvilinear area bounded by confocal ellipses (z = constant) and 


confocal hyperbolas (6 = constant) so that r and ॥ may be treated 
as independent variables 


This will enable us to obtain an approximate solution of the 
problem of induction in a soft iron rod in the form of a very 
prolate spheroid, due to a coil of small thickness. 


N (ca) $c 8a c êa 
' 8(7७) 8r p Sa êr 


— [~ a/1— قير‎ 
ثيه‎ 1 -- p? et | 
^. the potential due to m turns 
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dP 
aw tum ७... Ti عرق‎ 





A P, af i= — p? . dy (2) 
.. from (1) and (2), we have, 
MÀ * (1—49)8 ape P, (1—4)! 


+8 .قم 1ےا‎ p--x qa .... A 


similarly, टं (r3 T dig zQ (r? D! 


-3 ८... a هم‎ dr .... B 
nl 
— "a/1—mgu*,dusP Mid, وذح يه‎ C 
af Ips, dp ATL \ 


n+l 


2 Z ATI dre | 2: 
— حب‎ — r= QQ y Ai | ४ =< ال هد‎ 
(dy, standing for (र, (7). 


9. It is, therefore, necessary to evaluate the following 
integrals :— 


(1) (>. يه‎ pi—1 da =m ,I (say) 


2 
E 





1 Sla 
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5 sul i? a P 
«Co +o ‘) قي ريه‎ -1 an | 


AW d š dP, 
A (1+ m) |J. zn Le» 


d P, -1 
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ra, | E‏ ق رہ 


=. š aP, 
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and it is to be remembered that „I = 1 يه‎ Ipi dp 


and , 1, = | كم -1 مده‎ dp 
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r - = Pa قير - 1 يه‎ + ifu- 
Zf. (say), 
where .لف‎ m (= . and .,7, = af | — 
| Pu 74-1 
2n —1 P dr x 
5 mu ant + ० « ] सु ma" 
= 3-7. log ج‎ + [3% 
a = =? (मिडल ” + + ] 
I +1 
=$ -ila log جح‎ 
नर्त (o 1) E + gg (2n—5) 72, -७ + - 2i 
— [> -M»-1 + + ] 
=$ -11« log + [ 22-022 * + | : | 
[ > 5 سم‎ + + ] . 1 
(where the argument of the P’s and IPs is r and not «) E 
(1+2) ——— | 
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n orbe Noua |] 


1 , (५-1) 
कळ X" (say), 
In the particular case of n= 1, 
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dr 
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=} + +š 
v/l—u9 rl 
* We h al deda — hî [ Vim drd 
e have -f = | wobei BR pm —_ H 
EE 1 عر‎ a/ 1 ابر‎ cos hr. 
+ قر يو‎ l sin ييه‎ 
between limits, 


10. The potential, therefore, becomes 
| [ 2 
— टेक mi B Qo (r°) $ 1 + E cos h “lr 


emi] SER ) 


o m+] Palu’) Q, 
+ A9 X Gri» ps ا چ‎ + ix] 


taken between limits. 


. M. Calling this V and changing r’ into r and p’ into عر‎ and 
vice versa 





let V = Cs Q(r) +0, Pyle). Q ,(r)+ . . + 

Vi= As A, Pili). P,G)+ As Pu) Por) - 
and V.— By Q() +B, Plu) Q+ + - 
where’ V, and V, are the potentials inside and outside, 
respectively, 





Then, since ए | = V, str=n=1, where e is the eccentrici 
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2 
but since du = nir. 
P 

we have 


SV, axi DV. 
FS 


. 12. From these, the constants ean be determined, عت‎ 


— A. (1+4=k) 777 + (B. — snk 0-9 2९० 


P. (R) dQ. aP. , dQ. 
or An (orn 05499 ba tee 5 


since As P, (72) zm B, ti. (R) 
13.” In particular, A = -- 2०६ C, log (=~). 





"2 
and (23 — Drm {1+2 [^ cosh > !,y* 
b. » >=] १/ l— u^ xz ال‎ 


— 
taken between limits 


In order to ا‎ this, we shall assume that the wire is 
8 wrapped round half the spheroid This amounts to taking مر‎ 
3 between the limits 1 and O. 
1 






In this case, a mm (a, €, ع‎ ac) 


m" +a 3 
where uj, ti, are axes of the outer confocal 
If A be the total 





f the layers of wire, 
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a? 
and a, e, — ar = cA 6 + a) 


SQ 00,2 —2emi 1 + — — log (1 2r *)-= nearly. 
ra (1+ 5) S T 


14. If now M be the magnetic induction at any point of the : 
surface, 
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— 
Alsou M = قرز‎ TA — 1) [-०, * 








+Z O, DU ee nearly. 
NW pem Q” (E) 


— 
72-1 dR 
Moreover, it can be proved, as is a priori evident, that O,, O 
&c., are of decreasing umi, lave جار‎ 5 E 


As a first approximation, therefore, we may reject all but the 
first term, and we have 


u= SP (1+ 4mk) ०, 


2०१८० log a 


=” (1+4rk) wmi Î 1+ — 








St. Notes on Clay Tablets from the Malay Peninsula. 


By RAKHALDAS BANERil. 


With an Introductory Note 
by N. ANNANDALE, Officiating Superintendent, Indian Museum. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


In the ethnology of the Malay Peninsula no problem is more 
difficult to unravel than that of the date or dates and the place or 
places of origin of the many Indian factors in the arts and legends 
of the Malays and of the Siamese of the northern states. The 
difficulty of attacking the problem is increased by the vagueness 
of the idea implied in the term Indian, and it will perhaps clear 
away pres, ر‎ नर if I point ont that itis not intended that this 
term should have a restricted meaning, for by “Indian factors” 
all that is meant is factors derived from peninsular India. Infin- 
ences so derived are obviously of very diverse kinds so far as the 
Malays! have been concerned, for these people have been indebted 
to India not only for the Buddhistic and Hindu beliefs which they 
still retain unwittingly, but also in large measure for the religion 
of Islam, which they all profess. The Siamese of the Malay 
States are Buddhists much in the same way as the Malays are 
Muhammadans, but in their legends and incantations, just as in 
those of the Malays, references to members of the Hindu pantbeon, 
especially to Rama and Hanuman, abound, side by side with in- 
vocations and threats to or against local spirits and demons stch 
as people the mythology of all primitive races. 

It has often been assumed that the Indian invasion of Malaya, 
which was in all jaotuppisr a peaceful one, started from Southern 
India, and the fact of long-continued intercourse between the 
Madras coast and the western ports of the peninsula cannot be 
doubted. As I have pointed out elsewhere, this intercourse still 

ists, very little changed iiie d by European influences. 
| There are many similarities * between the Mubammadanism of the 
'"Labbies" of the Indian shore of the Gulf of Manaar and that of 

the Malays, and I think that it would not be impossible to find 











| See Annandale, Fapciou! ‘asciculi Malayensis, Anthrop. I, p. Bl, Liverpool, 1903, 
and Newbold, Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the 
‘Straits of Malacca, Vol. II, p. 193, London, 1839. 

a more — Archipelago, Vol. II, p. 260. He mentions the “longer 
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striking parallels between the objects in daily use, and especinily 
the patterns with which these objects are adorned, among the two 
races; but this is a wide question which I cannot discuss at present. 
The fact, however, that Rama and Hanuman play an important 
part in the folklore of the Malay Peninsula both among Muham- 
madans and among Buddhists is perhaps worthy of note in con- 
nection with the legends which link these demigods with the Gulf 
of Manaar and especially with the region round Adam's Bridge : 
for it is from this region that a large proportion of the ** Klings " 
now permanently or temporarily resident in Malaya, have come. 
' would even hazard a suggestion that it is largely owing to the 
commercial activity of the “ Labbies" and their ancestors that 
the Malays of the mainland were first converted from pure Sha- 
manism to Hinduism, and then from Hinduism to what they call, 
in phraseology of curiously mingled derivation, the agama Islam. 

In making this — T do not lose sight of the fact that 
certain of the Indian elements of Hindu origin found in the ethno- 
graphy of the peninsular Malays have probably been derived vom 
Southern India by way of Java. The colossal ruins of that island 
form a document in the study of Indian influence outside India far 
more definite and satisfactory than any now to be found in Malaya, 
and there can be very little donbt that the Javanese! have played 
an important part in the history of the arts, if not of the politics, 
of the Malay Peninsula. 

It has been thought by some that the Hindu elements in 
Malay ethnography were probably derived from intercourse with 
Buddhists. Many of these elements are of so general a nature 
that either of the two religions might have fostered them, and fur- 
ther, it is probable that the Buddhism which influenced Malaya 
was of a type which had relapsed a considerable part of the way 
to Brahminism. Therefore, it has been held, even direct refer- 
ences to essentially Hindu deities —— have been taught by 
Buddhists to the ancestors of the Malays. There seems to be 
مس‎ positive evidence, however, that the southern part of the 
Malay Peninsula, in which part only Malays and aboriginal tribes 
lived until comparatively recent days, was ever a Buddhist 
country. This is the part of the peninsula which is nearest to 
Java and in which legends referring to the Javanese are most 

valent, and there can be no doubt that Indian Hindas visited 

, at an earlier date than Indian Buddhists. At any rate in 

ev ruin of unknown origin 
ri 2g ularly —— i to the Siamese, the Siamese claim, 

uy because of mistaken ideas,* even to have occupied the is Bsd 

of Singapore at the extreme southern t. The term Siamese 

among the Malays is synonymous with TRuddbist, and at any rate 





the northern part of the peninsula, 















1 See Juynhol on tho shadow-play in Bijdr. Taal- Land- Volkenkunde Ned. 
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in Perak and the Patani States orang Siam generally means no 
more than a professor of Buddbism. Very little reliance can be 
placed on legends referring to the Siamese, as their name would 
seem to have been applied to any northern race who were not 
Chinamen and whose skins were not very dark; very dark people 
would probably have been called orang Kling, whatever their reli- 
gion might have been. The phrase orang Kiting Islam (66, ه‎ 
Muhammadan from Madras) is quite legitimate, at any rate in 
Patani Malay, Moreover, although it is very doubtful whether 
the Siamese, who are n —— از‎ 4 recent nation, ever occupied 
any part of the peninsula south of the states of Senggora and 
Trang at all permanently, there ix no doubt that in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, if not earlier, the 
were in the habit of making hasty southward raids which struc 
terror into the Malays and became a fruitful source of legend— 
and this althongh the practical effect of the raids was small. 
Evanescent legends arising from sudden catastrophes of the kind 
are always liable to be antedated and to confuse events of com- 
paratively recent times with others long antecedent to them and 
differing from them widely even in essential facts. 

In the Straits Settlements, Johore and the Federated Malay 
States, Buddhism does not now exist except among recent immi- 
grants. In Kelantan and Trenganu its position . recarious, the 
great — of the population professing Muhammadanism, 
which gradually becomes less and less predominant towards the 
north. North of Kedah on the west coast of the peninsula and of 
Patani on the east, however, Buddhism is not only the religion of 
the majority but even appears to be gaining a firmer hold upon 
the people as the ENÎ — of Siam increases. This Bud- 
dhism is of the modern Siamese type (which has chrracteristics 
of ita own) and is p of recent growth; there is considerable 
evidence to show that it has not originated from direct intercourse 
with India, In tbe State of Trang, from which came the tablets 
described in the present paper, practically the whole of the inland 
population consists of “ س‎ " (ien Buddhists) and Chinamen, 
while the “ sea-folk "" of the coast are partly “ Malays " ( Mubam- 
madans) ann iy y "Kaffirs" (pagans). The images found in the 
temples attached to the Siamese monnsteries are of the somewhat 













culiar type best if somewhat loosely described as “ Indo- 
inese," greatly from the Indian tablets found in caves 
but agreei the figures made by other Buddhists in the 





— 
pen insula. Haba Rakhal Das Bannerjee has described the Indian 
in detail, and I need not attempt to point out the points 
w Sich stam po as Indian. 
































In the Patani States and elsewhere on the east side of the 
main range which forms the backbone of the Malay Peninsula, 
tablets of another to one of which Babu Kakhal Das Ban- 
nerjee refers at the er DE Mie papen , ure found in large numbers 
rod “دب عضنس‎ they A is oí — او‎ 
an x wee ١ r nst as common | 
in abere e व sites for the cave-tem B enis of which the 
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Siamese nre so fond. There is n tradition among educated Siamese 
that these tablets were placed in their present position in the 
caves by the armies which raided the peninsula in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and there is nothing improbable in 
this tradition. It is quite evident that these tablets are much 
more modern than those from Trang, although both are popularly 
believed to be the work of spirits, no tradition persisting among 
the peasantry as to their true origin. 

In connection with the Trang tablets I should mention the 
peculiar people known in Siam as Kong Phram or Pram, a phrase 
which is usually translated * Brahmins.” These p eople have their 
headquarters in the State of Lakon or Nakawn Sitamarat, which 
lies east and a little north of Trang; but some of them are also 
found in Bangkok and in other parts of Siam, Although the Phram 
are Buddhists they are treated with great reverence and apparently 
regarded as n sacred caste. They have, moreover, certain peculiar 
customs ; for instance, they do not burn their dead as the majori ty of 
the Siamese do in normal circumstances, but bury them in a kneeling 
or squatting attitude, Not the least interesting fact ascertained 
regarding them is their possession of books of legend and ritual 
written im some Sanscritic language other than Pali. Copies of 
the books were obtained in 1899 by Mr. W. W. Skeat,' who tells 
me that he hopes to make arrangements regarding their publica- 
tion, Until this is done it will be impossible to say whether 
there is any real connection between the tablets found in caves 
in Trang (in which state it is commonly believed that there were 
formerly a few of the Phram) and this mysterious people, Mr. 
A. Steffen (Man, 1902, No. 25) states that several tribes of Phram 
are said to have come to Lower Siam from “ Wanilara" in the 
eighth century a.D.. giving as his evidence a somewhat vague 
reference to palm-leaf MSS . I understand that his + at 
was derived en n vernacular periodical published in Siam for 
the preservation of historical information contained in the lib- 
raries of those monasteries whose MSS. were not destroyed in the 
Burmese invasion at the end of the eighteenth century, in which 
the royal archives at Ayuthia were burned. 

The history of the Malay Peninsula, as will be clear from 


what has been already said, ia a most obscure subject. It was- 


only after the coming of the Portuguese at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century A.D. that authentic records began to ba kepr : 
every event before that date is problematical and can only b is- 
cerned dimly and without the satisfaction of n date. Such relics 
as the ones described in Babu Rakhal Das Bannerjee's paper are 
indications rather than statements of what occurred; but even so 
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side that have affected India, but comparatively little notice has 
been taken of the manner in which India has influenced the world 
outside. "The influence of Indian thought in Tibet has Mey been 
dealt with by several members of this Society, and even the fate 
of Indian philosophy in Japan has been discussed ; but except for 
n pape r by one who is not à member of the Society and does not 
reside in India, our recent publications contain few references to 
the islands of the ** Indian '' Archipelago, which forms, together with 
the Malay Peninsula, an —— ical region profoundly influenced 
vy thoughts and arte which their origin in the peninsula of 
ndustan. 

ë To return to the narrower question of the tablets with which 
this paper deals more directly; | should say that the tableta were 
found in the floor of caves which were apparently at one time used 
as Buddhist temples. At least two such caves have been found in 
the state of Trang. Mr. A. Steffen has described the sites in 
detail in Man, 190: 3 No. 1295. 

N. ANNANDALE. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TABLETS. 


The five tablets which are described in the — BL pages 
were shewn to me by Dr. Annandale about three mon Ago. 
They have since been presented by him to the Indian Museum, 
They were discovered on the eastern side of the Malay Peninsula 
The five tablets are of various sizes, oval in sbape, with a 
pointed top, and bear impressions both on the obverse and the 
reverse. hey are of baked clay. "Though nr come from the 
Malay Peninsula, they are decidedly Indian. Tablets of clay have 
been discovered in large numbers in India proper and fall into two 
classes. The first class, known as “ civic,” has received scant notice 
until a recent period when Dr. Bloch's discovery of a large number 
of them on the site of the ancient Vaisali gave a considerable 
impetus to its study. The second class is known as “ votive.” 
The tablets under discussion belong to the latter class. Pilgrims 
when visiting holy places usually dedicate some object near the 

rincipal shrines. In this way the vast number of temples 
in Hindu and Buddhist Benares have grown up, and the lar 
mound near the Mahabodhi Temple has accumulated. T * 
offering may be anything from a huge temple of stone or brick 
to clay resentations of them, a few inches in length. These 
votive tablets or seals were placed singly or one over the other, 
thus indicating that the donor bad come on pilgrimage alone or 
accompanied by his wife. When the whole family went on 
pilgrim together they placed their votive seals in an earthen 
“Beek vessels full of seals have been found in large nam- 
bers at Bodh-Gaya, and some perfectly preserved ‘specimens 
can now be seen in the Museum Gal | These votive seals 
usually bear impressions on one side > d which’ consist either 


| Anderson's ا‎ en and Handbook of the Archmological Collections 
192.200 

















in the Indian Museum, I1, p.63. B. G. 
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of a Buddha or some other deity of the Maha y ánist Bud- 
dhist Pantheon or a Chaitya accompanied by the Buddhist 
formula ** Ye Dhamma hetu, etc.," or some other suitable quotation 
from the Buddhist Scriptures, I gather from Dr. Annandale that 
such votive seals are numerous in the Far East. When I saw 
these seals for the first time, I thought that they had been 
obtained from some part of India proper, so Dr. Annandale's state- 
. ment that they came from the Malay Peninsula came to me ns a 
surprise. These seals possess three well-marked characteristics 
for which they shonld hold a promiment place in the study of 
Indian antiquity and history, as Dr. Annandale has already 
pointed out, we have paid more attention to the outside influences 
which have affected India than to that sphere out of India where 
India has upto date exercised a preponderant influence, The 
three characteristics are :— 

(1) The human figures on the seals are decidedly Indian, as 
a glance at the accompanying photograph will show. The human 
representations on them offer a contrast when compared with those 
on the seals from Burma and other places in the Far East.! On 
the other hand they compare favourably with the Northern Indian 
Buddhist senlptures. If we compare the largest of these five seals 
with one of the sculptures from Sarnath now in the Indian Musuem, 
we find that they resemble to a considerable extent both in execu. 
tion and in the seal. The branching lotus-stalks and the figures 
on them are undoubtedly similar.? 

(2) Allof these seals bear inscriptions and their characters 
form the second of the three characteristics. The characters of these 
seals are Indian, They are Northern Indian N agari characters 
of the llth — A.D. Some senls bearing inscriptions 
in Northern Indian characters were sent to Dr. Kern of Leyden by 
Mr. C. O. Blagden, who has described them recently. But Dr. 
Annandale = ss orms me that these seals do not bear any human 
representation or symbol on them. Dr. Kern has not specified to 
which group of northern characters they Pe . Mr. Vikrama 
Singh, of the Oxford Institute, has already noticed that the charac- 
ters on these seals are Northern Indian. Ona closer examination 1 
find that they resemble the characters of the Benares grant of Karna- 
deva and those of the grants of the Rathors of Kanauj. Roughly 
—— they belong to the western group of the Nagari of the 
llth Century A.D. as distinguished from the eastern group of the 
ल of the same century as found on the para i 
of Vijaya Sena of Bengal. The prese 


Their presence can be accounted for in two ways :— M 
— (a) That there was a colony of Northern Indians in the Malay 
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. (b) Or that these seals or their moulds were carried by Bud- 
dhist pilgrims from India as souvenirs or relics. Dr. Annandale's 
remarks on the mysterious Prams, and their sacred books in a 
Sanskritic language lend me to believe the first to be the most 
probable cause. 

(3) As will be shown later on, the deities re presented on these 
senla belong to the Maháyüun School It is of interest to note 
that while the Buddhism prevalent in Burma is of the Hinü&yüna 
School, the relics of Malay-Asia nre those of the Mahayana School. 
The researches of Messieurs Barth, Senart and Kern have proved 
that Cambodia and Java received its Buddhism from Northern 
India, and now it seems that soi J also received its religion from 
Northern India. It may be noted in this connection that all in- 
scriptions hitherto discovered in the Malay Peninsula are in cha- 
arcters which belong to the southern variety of Indian characters, 
while those on these seals belong to the weatern variety of North- 
ern Indian Nagari of the llth century a.D., so even among Far- 
eastern antiquities they occupy an unique position. 

Out of these five seals the largest is in a state of imperfect pre- 
servation (see plate). Fortunately duplicates of these are preserved 
m the Oxford University Museum and have been published by 
Messrs, Steffen and Annandale. ‘his seal measures 41 inches by 
3$ inches and is oval in shape. It bears a large impression on the 
obverse and five small impressions on the reverse. he impression 
on the obverse is pear-shaped and represents a Buddha seated on 
a lotus throne inside a shrine in the centre, Similar shrines are 
to be found on the sides of the votive stupa from Magadha.® 
Such shrines have also been found on seals from Bodh-Gaya, and 
some well-preserved specimens are in the Indian Museum.* The 
hands of the Buddha inside this shrine are in the Dharmacakra 
Mudra or in the attitude of teaching or delivering a sermon. The 
shrine itself is supported by a larger lotus. On each side of the 
shrine there is a small votive stupa. Below the lotus, which 
supports the shrine, there is an inscription in four or five irregular 
lines in the Nagari of the llth century A.D. It consists simply of 
the Buddhist votive formula “Ye Dharma, ete." Surrounding 
this central shrine there are eight other figures each seated on a 
lotus and with a halo around their heads indicating their divine 
nature. It is to be observed that the human figures on this seal 
are arranged along three vertical lines, having three figures to 
each line. The figu res in the central line are sitting cross-l | 
(Vajraparyanka Nísannah) while those in the first and «hid * ne 
are squatting on their haunches. 1 fully believe that these 


AK - — M — — — - — ٠ =< Saas 5B wa. —  ——— —mnU—O c —  — — — 


| Man, 1902, No. 125, - 178, pl. M. Dr. Annandale obtained some seals 
for tbe Oxford —— useum from Mr. Steffen, out of which these five 
duplicates were retur to him. 


* Annual Report of the Archwological Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 220, 
Fig. 2. 
' 5 Anderson's Catalogue, Part II, pp. 60-61. Cunningham's Mahabodhi, 
p- 51, pl. xxiv. 
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attendant figures each represent a Bodhisattva of the Mahüyünist 
Tantrika-Pantheon on which so much light has been thrown by 
the researches of M. Foucher. But even with the aid of M. Fou- 
cher’s works I have been able to identify only one of these atten- 
dant figures, and so I shall be obliged to describe the other figures 
simply. The hands of these figures are in different positions and 
they are seated in different postures. It is impossible to identify 
any of these attitudes with any particular »udr since they have 
not been met with elsewhere. 

There is a single figure on the top of the shrine. It is seated 
on a full-blown lotus and on its breast there is a garland or neck- 
lace, On each side of the halo there is a small votive stupa sup- 
ported on a miniature full-blown lotus. On each side of the arch 
of the shrine there is a figure seated also on a lotus. Near the 
left arm of the right-hand side fi gore occurs the Nagari letter we, 
and near the upraised right-hand of the left-hand side figure the 
word Dharma also in Nagari. Below this on each side of the 
shrine there is a similar figure. Just below the inscription under 
the large lotus there is a single figure, on each side of which there 
is, in a position similar to those on the sides of the arch of the 
shrine, a figure also seated on a lotus. Ont of these eight atten- 
dant figures I have been able to identify only one, which is just 
below the inscription under the large lotus. In the seal before me 
this figure has been much injured.  Bnt the duplicate in the 
Oxford University Museum is in a better state of preservation, 
and I describe the figure from the plate published in the Man. 
The figure has only two arms. The right hand is stretched for- 
wards and holds another smaller figure in its palm, while the left 
holds a round object which may be a Kamandalu. It is sitting 
cross-legged (Vajra-paryatka-nisanoabh). With the exception of 
one thing this figure resembles the description of Hari-hari-hari- 
vàhnnodbhava-lokeévara discovered by Dr. Foucher in the Sadbana 
of this Bodhisattva in the Cambridge and Paris MSS. The des- 
cription is as follows :— | 

" Purvoktavidhünena S'ünyatábhavanánantaram Sita-hrih- 
küra-nispannam Hari-hari-hari-Vahanodbhavam Bhagavantam 
AryavalokiteSvaram Sarvangaéuklam jatümukutinam S'ántavesam 
(Sadbhujam) Daksinakarens Bhagavantam Tathigatam Saksioam- 
kurvantam, dvitiyeni-ksamaladharinam Tritiyena Dubkuhakam 
lokamupadaréayantam, vamena dandadharam, dvitiyenn Krspá- 
jinadharam, trtiyenan Kamandaludbaram, Simha-Garuda-Vignpu- 
skandha-samsthitamütmanam dhyatva; Om hrib hûm iti man- 
tram japet." 1 | 

Translation,—'* After meditating on Sfinyaté — void in the - 
aone p rescribed above, and after meditating oneself as the noble 
lord Avalokiteśvara evolved out of the white (mystic) eves hrik 
rising from the god who bas Hari-hari-hari (a lion, the mythical 
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bird Garuda and the lord Visnu) as his vehicle white in all his 
limbs crowned with clotted hair, dressed in a manner inspiring 
tranquillity of mind (with six hands), with the right hand calling 
the lord 'lathügata to witness, holding a rosary in the second 
(ri ht hand), pointing out the world as badly deceived, holding a 
staff in the left hand, a black-antelope skin in the second (left) 
hand, and à Kamandalu (water-pot) in the third (left hand), and 
riding on the shoulders of a lion or Garuda or Visnu ; one should 
repeat the mystic formula ‘Om hrib him.’ ” 

It is to be observed that the form of Lokeivara here described 
possesses six arms, whereas the figure under consideration has only 
two. But this difference is not of much importance since the 
number of hands in Buddhist Iconography cannot be strictly 
limited and the figure on the seal and the description in the 
Sadhana agree in two of their main characteristics. 

‘The figure ou the seal holds in his right hand a smaller figure 
which is evidently the image of the lord Buddha whom the Bodhi- 
sattva holds as witness ( Bhagavantam Tathügatar Süksinam-Kur- 
vantat). On the Oxford duplicate of the seal I find the head of 
"n animal with open jaws under the seated figure. This undoubt- 
edly is a liom (Skt. hari) which is one of the Vahanas of this 
Bodhisattva. 

Out of the remaining four seals three are from the same die. 
These seals measure 34 inches by 3 inches and bear n single im- 
pression on the obverse. It represents a four-armed figure seated 
on a lotus under n canopy and with a halo around its head. 
Without doubt this is the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, surnamed 
Padmspüni, On the right side of his head there is a stupa, and 
just below this an inscription consisting of “ Ye Dharma, etc." in 
seven lines in the N&gari characters of the llth century A.D. 
The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is usually reco gn ised by the pre- 
sence of his spiritual father the divine ( Dhyáni) Buddha Amitābha. 
The number of arms in this case also cannot be limited.! Accord- 
ing to Dr. Vogel in the case of a four-armed Padmapani one of 
the right hands is stretched out in the gift-bestowing gesture 
(Varada Mudra) while the other holds a rosary (Aksa-sütra), and 
one of the left hands holds n lotus stalk. the other holding a book 
or Kamandalu. In this image, however, the first of the right 
hands holds a string which may be a rosary, but I think it is a 
snare (P&Sa) which is found on certain figures of Avalokites- 
vara. This form of the Bodhisattva is known as Amoghnpasa.® 
The other right hand is in the Varada Mudra. The first left 
hand holds a lotus-stalk, the other being placed on the lap. But 
this left hnnd is indistinct in all of the three specimens and 
also in the Oxford University Museum's specimen, so that it is 
impossible to know whether it holds a Pustaka or a Kamandalu 
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! Annun! Re pora of thé Archwological Survey of India, 1903.4, p. 214-15. 
+ Grünwedel and Burgeas's Buddhist Art iw Indis, p. I29 figs. 105-6. - 
3 Archmologisch Onderzoek of Java en Madura, pl. 19, 19a. This statae 
iw inscribed with the name of the Bodhisattva. Tr has eight arms. 
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M. Foucher's book quotes a Sadhana in which the Lokanatha has 
only two arms :— 


“Namo Lokanathaya 
Pürvavat Kramayogena Lokanitham S'as$iprabham 
Hrih-Kavra-ksarasambh ütam Jatamukutamanditam 
Vajradharmajatavtahbstbam-aSesaroganaSanam 
Varadam daksine haste vàme padmadharam tatha 
gg ve — tu Mahásaumayam prabhüsvaram, 
ete. 

Translation.—*'* Om adoration to Lokanatha, In the same 
order as before one should meditate upon Lokanütha bright as the 
moon, evolved out of the mystic syllable hrib, decorated with a 
crown of clotted hair, bearing in the midst of clotted hair Vajra- 
dharma (a name of Amitüàbha), the curer of all diseases without 
exception, offering boon by his right hand and holding a lotus in 
the left, assuming the Lalita posture, exceedingly bright and hand- 
some, etc." 

The last seal is oval in shape but one of its extremities has 
been shaped into a point. It measures 31 inches by 21 inches. 
The impression on the obverse is very shallow. It represents a 
woman seated on a lotus with one foot tucked under her, while 
the other dan k from the lotus. It has two arms. The right 
band is in the Varada Mudra, while the left holds a round object. 
Behind the figure the back of the throne is clearly visible, while 
over her head appears a garland, Similar garlands are placed in 
the arches of the shrines of Nepal and Burma, This figure coin- 
im well with the description of Mahattari-Tara in the Sadhana 

Taram Syamim Dvibhujám Daksine Varadám Vame Sana- 
lendivaradharam Sarvübharapabhüsitàm Padmacandráüsane Par- 
yankanisannam Vicintayet."' ® 

Translation, — One should meditate upon Tara, black, with two 
arms, offering a boon in the right and hol ane & blue lotus with its 
stalk in the left hand, decorated with all ornaments, sitting cross- 
legged, on a cushion made of the moon and a lotus.” 

The round object in the left hand is most probably the lotus 
flower with its stalk (Sanálendivara). The only difference is that 
here the lady is not sitting cross-legged, but with one leg dangling 
— the seat. This is the correct posture of Tara as found in 

epal.5 
z On the reverse of the first seal there are five small impressions, 
and on the reverse of this seal there are two impressions consist- 
ing of the votive formula “Ye Dharma, etc." 


1 E'tude Sur L'Iconographie Bouddhique de L'Inde Deuxieme Partie, 


2 E'tude 8 L'Icon hie Bouddhique 6 see Denxieme Partie, 

E 64. The figure ins regii exactly like that of Tara from the Indian 

nseum reproduced in Fouche pad ace partie, Fig. 23. See also the 
seals from — , J.R.A.8., 1900, p. 433, m B 

Sketches from Nipal, Vol. II, p. 172. 
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Dr. Annandale also placed at m disposal a photograph of two 
seals from Goah Gambar (“Image Cave), Ula Pahang, on the 
eastern side of the peninsula, which are now in the Raffles 
Museum, Singapore. One of these seals is very small and too far 
gene to be of any use. The larger one is in a somewhat better 
state of preservation. It possesses six figures in two rows, three 
in each. In the first row the figures are similar in size and nre 
seated in the posture of meditation ( Dhyana  mudrá), on each 
side of the head of the central figure is a chaitya. In the second 
row the central figure is much larger and is seated on a raised 
seat, while the other two are standing. The figures in the first 
row are Buddhas, and the central figure in the second row has a 
seven-hooded snake on its head as a canopy which marks him out 
as the Divine Buddha Amoghasiddhi.! This Dhyáni Budda is 
also to be found on the headdress of Khadiravani Trà? The 
human figures in this photograph are short thickset figures, re- 
minding one of the figures from Java, and form a good contrast to 
the tall, graceful, lithe figures of the seals described above. 

In conclusion, I beg to acknowledge that I have received much 
help from Pandit Vinoda Vihari Vidyavinoda, the Archeological 
Gallery Assistant of the Indian Museum, specially in the identifi- 
cation of the figures. 


ADDENDUM. 


Pandit Vinoda Vihāri brought to my notice two stone votive 
stupas bearing figures of Amoghasiddhi. One of them is placed 
on a square pedestal of stone. The base of this stupa is circular 
and plain. On this base a huge serpent is lying coiled, and on the 
back of the serpent is a large full-blown lotus. The dome of the 
stupa is placed on this lotus. There are four statues on the four 
sides of the dome, and one of them is a representation of Amogha- 
siddha having the seven-hooded snake above its head. 1६ is 
sitting in the Abhaya mudrd. The other figures are seated te | ec- 
tively in the Dhyana, Varada and Bhimisparsa mudris, and so 
are the figures of the Dhyàni Buddhas, Amitabha, Ratnasam- 
bhava and Aksobhya.* 

In the front of the figure of Aksobhya there is a vajra on the 

pedestal. 
pe The other votive stupa (Br. 14), which is larger in size, is of 
ter importance to icon phists. The pedestal of this stupa 
is circular. The base of the: e chaitya is placed on a full-blown 
lotus above this pedestal. In this chaitya there are five niches 
around the base, each holding a Dhyani Buddha. Generally four 
Buddhas are figured around votive stupas.* 








t Cf. Oldfield’s Nepal, Vol. II, p. 169, and Granwedel and Borgesas" Bud- 
dbist Art in India, p. 52. 

? Fouchor, E'tude Deuxieme Partio, p. 65. 

5 Cf. —— — of this in Anderson's Catalogue and Handbook of 
the Archwological Collections in the Indian Museurn, Part II, p. 81, Br. 13. 

* Annual Report of the Archmological Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 220. 
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Here we find Amoghasiddhi facing the east with his seven- 
hooded serpent canopy seated in the Abhaya mudrà on a throne 
borne by two Garudas. Amitibha is facing the west and is 
seated in the Dh fone mudr& on a throne borne by two 
cocks. Ratnasambhava is seated facing the south in the Varada 
mudr& on a throne borne by two horses. "There are two niches 
facing the east. One of them contains the fi gure of Aksobh ya seated 
in the Bhümisparía mudrà on a throne rne by two e lernte. 
The other niche contains a figure of Vairocana seated in the Dhar- 
macnkra mudr& on a throne borne by two lions (Simha).! 
Statues of Vairocaua are not very common, ` क a 
Hara Prasada Sastri informs me th at Vairocana is represented only 
on the great caitya at Svayambhinatha in Nepal, and so this may 
be a copy of that stupa. This conjecture is confirmed to some 
extent by the presence of the “‘ eyes of the Ádi-Buddha " on the 
base of the umbrella which are also to be found only on the 
Svayambhu — a Curiously enough both of the cai — come 
from Behar. They belonged originally to the Asiatic iety of 


— — — — — —— - دجلا — — M M‏ — — — — ا 


! For the description of the Dbyšni Buddhas see Oldfield's Sketches 
from Nepal, Vol. II, PE 166-169. 
|. 2 Cunningbam's Bhilsa m p. 8. For a representation of the 
Svayambha caitya see Oldfield'a 1, Vol. 1. 
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52. Some Pushtu Folk Tales. 


By D. Dosatp. 
Commandant of the Border Military Police and Samana Rifles, Kohat. 


I. 


Yo sari na dasi wai che haga khara wogwaindla wakte che 
akhpla khaza war bande raghla o pah de halat ke haga waledalo. 
Dhaga shpe sari akple kaze sara ham-bistre kevala lekin 
khaza munkir shwala o dasi wail ta ta khara ziat khwand 
warkoi de kar la uoa khara wasata. Sari der was wukra lekin 
khaza akhple khabre bande tinga shwala. Sari yo mulle ta lar o 
da de khabra ilaj gwakkhtalo, mulla war ta wowail akhpale kor 
ke dua waroona jor ka o bin de tol qaum ziafat wukr. H 
wakh* che sare kha mor shwal warta soal wukra che doe कू. = 
h agoe che khare ghwaindale de pa yoe lare lar she o nor pa 
bale lare. Tol Ten dhaga war na wowatal che dha khare 
ghwaindoonki la Muqarar wa. Khaza no poheda che da aib tash 
ba ma chektan ke nishta o war ta goona wobakhala. 


C لقي‎ 


Sare da sind ba yoe ghare bande ghusal kwalo o ba bal 
ghare bande halikan be jame mushgalidal. Sare der fiqar wur- 
ta kowal o ba akhir ke dasi wail. De raghae yo halk che kha- 
toori pa shan koonn lari o ze lambhe na sham wahule. 


111. 


Yo shcikham na dasi khabra kegi che haga yoa '*'Igbina " 
moondali wa che da wane ba Naw bande wa o las warta na 
rasidalo. Pa lare yoa khaza & O sare wur ta wowail dille 
rasha o mata teet sha che ze sta pa sha bande wukhezam o “ Ig. 
bina" kuze kwam. Khaza wur ta wowail ta droond ye o ma bi 
| ha wi che ta teet she o ze be wukhezham sta sha 
ina” be kûz kwam. Sare da khabra manzoor kwala. 
a sha bande wokhatila o las akhpala ''Igbina" ta 
























wnqarla. E Maa e wucheechale o khaze wéré na mootiaze wukur- 
Je. Wakhteche khial wn- 
NEED, hpale zhibe 





sara zar zar wukarle che aé 
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PERSIAN TRANSLATION OF Posurv 'l'ALESs Cottectrep py Mr. D. 
DONALD, 


1. 

مردی عمل غير مشروعي باخر Bole‏ ميكرد كه زنش در عین گار او را دید 
همان شب sayt‏ خواست با زنش نزديكي کند ولى زن راضي نشد و كفت چون 
ازخر لذت 22902७‏ بر مید اری برو یگ خر fole‏ محض برای اين كار نگہدار 
و از من دست بکش + هيرجه Fie‏ حچت وذليل sl‏ زن db‏ تكود 
مده وسر حرف خود ایسقاد = پس عرد 39 ملآٹی رفت - و چار؟ اين بد بخقي خود را 
ازو A‏ - .3 كفت ”” برو در ABE‏ دو در بگذار وتمام alas (olas pm‏ را 
به صهماني بطلب وقتيكه همه كوب سير خوردند از ايشان خواهش كن كه آنبائيكة 
بضریند شده اند از يكدر خارج sips‏ و آنبائيكه تزديكه اين فمل نرفته اند 
از اندر ديكو بيرون رونت -t‏ مرد Bit‏ صلا عمل كرد و aye Šoa‏ ها از 4555 برای 
خر جعت شوها معين بون ديرون OS)‏ - آذوقت زن معلوم کرد CAPSS‏ تنها 

این مرفي را ندارد يس او را بخشيد e‏ 


HE 
lege از‎ One روزى مرد پیری عنار جوئي جان مي شست ۔ ]نطرف‎ 
oS 3G بير تا چندی بسری آنها خوب‎ aye = در ب بازي میکودند‎ cJ 
& y— «७» e وگقت‎ aof ویک مرتبھه بسضن زر‎ 
هردو کقلش به سیم ! ماند‎ * Qy جوان‎ — p 
من نمي توانم + باو شنا نمايم‎ “ट्ट 


hi £ HI. tea ' | * x. 0 2‏ 
رده اند روزى یکی از x= २४4‏ خانگ زنبوری بوسر شاخى ديد كه دسقش 
d‏ الى زن بگذار کھ بو دوشت 
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مرا میکشد - بكذار من سر دوش تو سوار شوم وانكبين را 2४५‏ بياورم - 
صرد این صطلب را قبول کرد - ولى دراز كودن دست زن همان و نوش w‏ 2395 
همان - زن از ترس بنا of‏ شاشیدں - acusa‏ شاش زں گرم گرم بر بالای 
صورت صرد ريدت - او Juk‏ كرد كه اين انگبین است كه صیریزد فوراً ینا کرد 
زود زود با ub;‏ لعسيدن جون دید af‏ طعمش ul‏ ابت بز نى دشنام داد و گقت 
شيرينيها را تو مبخوري و تلضيها را میگذاري برای من * 














53. Notes on Indian Mathematics.—Arithmetical Notation. 
By G. R. Kave, Bureau of Education, Simla. 


l. 


We are told that our modern arithmetical notation is of 
Indian origin. Peacock, Chasles, Woepcke, Cantor, Bayley, 
Biibler, Macdonnell and others state this more or less emphatically, 
and the encycloprdias and dictionaries follow suit. A careful 
examination, however, of the material now available seems to 
point out that the hypothesis as to Indian origin was arrived at 
without sufficient warrant. Such an examination shows, at any 
rate, that many of the premises that were utilised are unsound. 

In the first place the opinions of the commentators were 
taken as gospel by the early orientalists, and, secondly, the opinions 
of the orientalists were taken as gospel by the mathematicians. 
Numerous examples of the false premises used and the resulting 
errors could be quoted, but as many will be noticed in the 
course of this essay, they may be passed by for the present. 
The following statement, which has been employed to show that 
our modern notation was in use in very early times in India,! 
is an extreme illustration: “ The invention of nine figures (anca) 
with the device of places tomake them suffice for all numbers 
being ascribed to the beneficent creator of the universe," 
(Krishna, 16th Cent.) No one would now dream of taking 
such a statement as evidence, but “the Brahmin view in 
possession of the field, when Europeans entered India, has been 
regarded so long with reverence among us that it seems almost an 
impertinence now to put forward any other"? As, however, it 
i» now known for certain that the old Indian commentators are 
often unreliable we must, to arrive at any safe conclusion, treat 
most of —— losses as of no eod अला interp retations. The commen- 
tators were n given to “ expressions of vague boasting, of am- 
biguous import and of doubtful authority "5 and those who have 
trusted in them (e.g. Colebrook) have naturally fallen into error. As 
Rhys Davids says, we must now abandon “the unhappy system 
of taking these ancient records in the sense attributed to them by 
modern commentators, "+ 

The kind of evidence regarding notation that can be accepted 
without fear is such as is recorded on coins and in genuine 
inscriptions. Evidence in mannscripts can only be accepted 





$ sg  Oolebrook, Algebra from the Sanskrit, p. 4; Encyclopmwdia Britannica, 
` ? Rhys Davids, Huddhist India, p. iii. 3 ib. p.319. — *ib. p. 162, 
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with respect to the actual date of the manuscripts themselves, 
for, it must be borne in mind, copyists have always had a 
tendency to adapt notations to the systems in vogue in their own 
times and to correct figures or alter them in accordance with some 
particular convention. Numerous examples of such changes 
could be quoted, but the most striking one for my purpose is that 
made by Dr. Fleet in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, volume 
iii., page 73. He there quotes as the earliest epigraphical instance 
in India of the use of ‘numerical words' the record of “Saka 
Samvat S67 (A.D. 945-46) for the accession of the Eastern 
Chalukya king Amma II (Ind. Antiq. vol vii, p. 16) in which 
the date is expressed by the (eight) demi-gods called Vasu, the 
(six) flavours, and t be (seven) mountains.” In the original 
inscription the date is given by the words *' yirt-rasa-vasu, etc," 
which is correctly translated (by Fleet himself. Ind. Antiq. vil, 
p. 18) by the words “The (seven) mountains, the (six) flavours 
and the (eight) kinds of demi-gods called Vasu” (r.e. the Saka 
year 867). Note that Dr. Fleet, in the first quotation given above, 
changed the order of writing the date. Instead of writing 
* mountains, flavours,  vasus" he wrote °“ vasus, favours, 
mountains" just as we might write 867 for 768 by mistake. 
But with Dr. Fleet it is not a mistake, that is, it is not an 
accidental mistake, for he gives other examples with just the 
same inversion, What he actually did was to alter the Indian 
plan of writing the smaller elements first to our convention of 
writing the larger elements first, evidently attaching mo im- 
ortance to this order of writing. As a matter of fact, th is point 
is of the utmost importance in any investigation regarding the 
origin of our notation and*forms a valuable link in my present 
argument, indeed, forming the starting point of my essay. 
Also first-hand evidence of every kind that is available has been 
sought——evidence that cannot have been corrupted in transit. 
It has also been necessary to investigate certain other evidence, 
not because of its real value but because of the importance that has 
been attached to it by other investigators. 


II. 


















The Hes of im poran oes is that 
nn’ لس‎ ता. 
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knowledge and use of numerical ideas and language with any 
people have anime followed the same lines, some indication 
would probably appear in the language. 

In the early stages of any language, we generally find that 
the smaller elements of the higher numbers are expressed first. 
Thus we have two and hund seofontig in Alfred's Chronicle for our 
modern seventy-two; and the Germans stil keep to this old 
fashion much more than we do, In Herodotus we find such ex- 
amples as the following: irra «at عه ومعرو8‎ xat yeAcac; and in Sans- 
krit there are numberless examples with the names of the smaller 
numbers placed first. Such examples as fifteen, quinta decima, 
tryodaca, dretzehn, etc., etc., are found in many languages. 

The popular idea that the order of our (European) arith- 
metical notation is the more natural and convenient order ! is not 
correct. Our order is inconvenient and clumsy and the reverse 
order would be much more suitable 2 If we adopted the reverse 
order we should write the present year of the Christian era 7091 
instead of 1907. The order in which we do write our numbers ia 
contrary to the nature of our seript and has been imposed on us 
by ७ people with a right to left script. This conclusion, if gene- 
rally acknowledged as correct, would appear to dispose of the 
question as to the notation in use being of Indian origin. But 
there are many complications that have to be cleared away. In 
some cases the scripts in use have actually changed in their order 
of writing, but as this was, in most instances, long before arithme- 
tical notation was well developed, it does not greatly affect the 
question. In the time of Herodotus boustrophedon writing had 
vanished and the left to right order had been generally adopted. 
Herodotus therefore followed the natural order in writing his 
smaller elements first. The Greek notation of the time also 
followed the same plan. We have numerous examples on coins 
such as AM P ) ع‎ 1 + 50 +100) and H | (—8-10,). However, 
sometime about the beginning of the Christian era, a onango 
took place and both the number, words and symbols began to 
written in the reverse order, e.g, P = © (=100+6049), Here 
is a change that complicates matters and which, as far as I 
know, has not yet been explained. 

But the notations that are of special interest to us now are 
those that immediately preceded our modern notation in India. 
First there is the notation that may be termed ‘old Indian. It 
is a decimal notation, but does not recognise the value of position, 
and separate sets of symbols were used for the units, tens, 
hundreds, etc., e.g. two hundred and twenty-two was expressed 
by Yr OZ and so on, The larger elements were generally written 
first as in the example just given, where Y is equivalent to 200, 
© to 20 and Z to 2, This order was in opposition to the early 








| So stated to be by Sir E. C. Bayley. 

2 Seo Porry’s Practical Mathematics and any work on the theory of 
numbers. "— की 

š Sometimes called Brahmi, or * numerical symbola." 
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custom of the language which expressed the smaller elementa 
first and in contradiction to other systems of notation which, 
later on, were in common use among the Hindus; and we 
find many examples of dates expressed in words only or in words 
and figures, and, in such enses, the words are often formulated 
somewhat as follows: “ nava-áata panchashashty-adhikeshu," that 
is, with the hundreds first, then the units before the tens—a mixed 
order it may be termed. But in the very early instances, accord- 
ing to Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe (Journ. Roy. Asiatic 
Soc. 1901, p. 301), these * ancient Brahmi numerals are in- 
variably rena either from right to left or from bottom to top. 
Thus, in writing 128, the symbols would be written either 


"1 
horizontally as ~ € V) (ze. 100, 20, 8), or vertically © 


Z 


In Sanskrit this would be read ashtaé-vimsati-satam, i.e., eight- 
twenty-hundred,” 

This old Indian notation has never been completely super- 
seded,  Ephigraphical instances of the thirteenth century A.D. 
have been found, and, according to Bühler, “The Malaylam 
MSS. have preserved it to the present day.” (Bühler, Indian 
Palmwography. 77). 

Aryabhata introduced, it is said, an alphabetical notation, 
as there was no convenient system in use in his time.! This 
notation of Áryabhata's appears to be a somewhat crude adapta- 
tion from the Greek (or Arabic) plan. Its merit(?) is that it 
can be used in verse and, probably, it was not used for actual 
calculations. Aryabhata did not emplo — idea of * place value’ 
and used twenty-five letters for the t twenty-five numbers. 
For this purpose were allotted the classified consonants. The 
unclassed consonants he used for the tens (above twenty) and the 
vowels as multipliers. Thus the consonants ¥, W, 3, . . - - 
w stood for 1, 2, 3. ....25. For 30, 40... . 90 he 
"y र, ... W: while X, ^W ..... indicated multiplication 
by 100. . . . . 10,000, etc. व Y ly enough this notation is 
not used in the mathematical part of Aryabhata's work. It occurs 
only in the astronomical part. 3 , | 

have found mo epigraphical examples of s sip ab 
system in its original form, Sad th earliest c ei e of an alphabeti 
notation known to me A. At 
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लब्बब्लो के fa ख = 40), w = 300), क = 1000, i.e. 1346.) Epigr. Ind. 
iii., 40. 
crara Se ع و‎ +), q=400, य 1000, i.e. 14412.) Epigr. Ind. 
vi., : 
— E 5, w= LO, © = 300, w = 1000, i.e. 1315,) Epigr. Ind. 
811... 229. 


These examples follow the system described in Bühler's 
Indian Palwography. The series k............ ñ=1......... o, t... 
E ES Kipas s कक SS VR MVE] न्ती GANG WY. conccecsek St Nene وده دمع‎ cists 
This is sk the same as the so-called Áryabhata's notation 
modified by the principle of ‘place value” L. D. Barnett gives 
some examples from Pali MSS, (Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1901, 
P: 21) from which he deduces the following values: k, t, p, y 1; 

h, th, ph, r=2; (and presumably d or b)=3; bh (and gh, 
dh 2( 4ع‎ : m,n rud n?)—5; 127: zero initially a, internally n. 
The use of a=o,he says, is not clear, and he premises that the 
reduplication of consonants does not affect their value, For 
example gunaggaram=2352; ratthakkhayam= 
1222; alappayan=L1170; bhanuvakkh a m=2404; 
दि a m m a k hak k e=1253. 

Here again we have the smaller elements first (Z.e., on the 
left). Burnell expresses this idea by sayin E: “The order of the 
letters is from right to left.” (Burnell, South Indian Pabeograph y 
79). Of course, this is not quite right. The order of the letters is 
the order of the script, £ e., from left to right, but tbe numbers 
were always expressed with the smaller elements first and not, as 
is the custom now, with the higher elements first. Burnell describes 
another system ( Burnell, loc. cit.) which “is only applied to number- 
ing pages of MSS.; it was used a good deal in Malabar . . . « 
By this system the consonants (with short a, and in their usual 
order) stand for 1, 2, ete., P to 34, and then they are repeated 
with long a, eg., K & 2 85, khá —36 and so on. " 

| biruni tells us that Brahmagupta invented another system 
of Poi nerally designated by the term ‘numerical words." 
Albiruni sai - "If you wantto write one, express it by every- 
thing which is unique, as the earth, the moon; fico by everything 
which is double, as e.g. black or white; and soon." It is, 
however, very doubtful whether this system was invented by 
Brahmagupta. It was probably introduced into India from the 
East, Fleet says: “ The earliest epigraphical instance at present 
available in India itself is the record of Saka Samvat 867 (A.D. 
945-6) for the nccession of the eastern Chalukya King Amma II. " 
(Corp. Inscript. x . 73) ; while, according to Dr. Lüders, the 
earliest instance is the stone याचे hoa of Chandamahd&sSnaat 
Dhólpur, dated Vikrama Samvat 89 (Epigr. Ind. iv., 335) ; and 
Bühler quotes the Cicacole inscription ( A.D. 641) which, however, 
is now known to Paroma (Ind, Antiq. xxx., 214), and the Kadab 
inscription (A.D. 813) whi AX is deemed doubtful by Lüders (Epigr. 
Ind. iy., 335) and Fleet ( K.D.). | 
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The use of this notation has also been attributed to Aryn- 
bhata and Dr. Kern (Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc. xx., 371) even 
concluded from a supposed example of it that he quotes that 
Aryabhata had made use of the idea of place values; but Dr. 
Bhau Daji showed that the passage on which Dr, Kern's con- 
clusion was based is spurious.  Woepcke quotes m similar 
example from the Surya Siddhinta, but concludes only that 
"L'idée de la valeur de position et du zéro est donc dans l'Inde 
aussi ancienne, au moins, que cette méthode d'exprimer des nombres 
au moyen-de mots symboliques " (Journal Asiatique, 1863, p. 447). 

Of epigraphical instances of these ‘symbolic words I have 
come across two only of the ninth century, three of the tenth, a 
few of the eleventh and numbers of later date. In every in- 
stance, except perhaps very modern ones, the smaller elements are 
written first as the following examples show :— 


acwrufawpup i.e., reckoned by the hands (2), the arrow 
(50), and the visvas (1,300) or 1,352 (Epigr. Ind. v., 67); 


Tm e. vedas (4), vasus (80), fires (300), moon 
(1,000), or 1384 (Epigr. Iud. i, 94) ; 


uawewW ie, yugas (+), the sky (0), the moon (100), and 
the rupa (1,000), or 1104 (Epigr. Ind. vi., 155) ; etc., etc. 


“ The practice does not seem to be one of very great anti- 
quity, and many of the supposed older dates are doubtful," says 
Mr. Damant (Ind, Antiq. vi., 19) 

Albiruni gave a list of words in use in this system. Other 
lists are given in Brown's Carnatic Ohronology (p: 20 f.), Rice's 
Mysore Inscription, Biihler's Indian Palwography, Burnell's South 
Indian Palsography, etc. The system has been in use in Java, Cam- 
bodia, Burma, etc., and possibly came from the east to India. 

In the lists just mentioned symbolical words are given for 
numbers as far as 48, and as many as forty words are given for 
one particular number. This leads one to suppose that either the 
numerical word system was actually in use before the idea of 
place value was known, or that those who used it in early times 
were either ignorant of the modern system or ignored it, But as 
the earliest kawa examples of this word notation being used in 
India do not occur until after the modern notation with its principle 
of place value was introduced this aspect of the question is not of 
great importance, However, from the thousands of examples that 
occur in Indian manuscripts and inscriptions, the fact that the 
order of writing numbers with — eri) —— A was n 
recognised principle throughout India is strongly emphasized, 

The derer e Rd peculiar use of vertical लटक of 
numbers has Bengal, been noticed, In the Weber MSS. eee 
Asiatic Soc. al, 1893) examples nre found and Dr. Kielhorn 
discovered some old manuscripts in which the pages were 
numbered vertically as well as in the usual manner, — — 7 

From our present point of view it is important to notice that 
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these numbers were read from bottom to ow j , T.e., with the smaller 
elements first. It appears that this method of writing is, in some 
way, connected in origin with some vertical script and interesting 
issues are suggested which must, however, be set aside for the 
present, 

In many MSS. the signs of the old Indian or Brahmi notation 
approximate more to the forms of letters,  Prinsep's idea was 
that the figures were representatives of the initial letters of the 
cardinal numbers, but this iden has long been given up (Ind. Antiq. 
vi, p. 48). Pandit Bhagvantal Indraji attempted to show that the 
Nagari numerals were aksharas or syllables, and his conclusion 
was accepted by Bühler; but no satisfactory explanation based 
on this principle has been found for the forms of the different 
symbols, Indeed, it is now pretty certain that the more modern 
letter forms found in manuscript are simply developments of the 
older numerical symbols. 


111. 


Fleet gives (Corp. Inscript. Ind., 209 n.) the following as the 
latest known examples of the use of the old notation or ‘ numeri- 
cal symbols ' in India :— 


Circ. A. D. 
757 Gujarat Karachi grant of Kakka. 5.5. 
794 Bengal grant of ear irm, sala. H.S. 188. 
822 Central India Shergadh (Kota) 
inscription of Samanta Deva- 
datta. jes sie W... DEM. 
854 A Nepal inscription. .. GS. 535. 


But now there are known instances of the use of these 
symbols of a much later date. For example, we have the 
Katmandu inscription of the reign of the Rajadbiraja Mandera of 
Newar Samvat 295, če., A.D. 1139. (E pigr. Ind. v. app. 76); and, 
as noted above, epigraphical examples of the thirteenth century are 
known and certain manuscripts have preserved this notation to 
the present day ( Bühler, Indian Palwography, 47). 

In the twelfth century we find examples of the old numerical 
"ym the word symbols, alphabetic notations and the modern 
ps e value system in use in In dia. This period —— to have 

n one of transition, but the evidence of such transition 1s 
extremely meagre; and it is noteworthy that of these various 
aystems the one which afterwards predominated was not the 
modern place value (so called decimal) system, with the invention 
of which the Hindus have been credited, but the * word symbol ' 
notation. 

Another noteworthy fact, which has often been indicated by 
epigra vi hists, is the marked difference between the old symbols 
an ose of the modern system in use about this time, e.g. 
Bühler writes: ** SY the same documents combine the 





naught and other — of the decimal system with the ancient 


numeral symbols, Similar mixtures occur in some later inscrip- 
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tions." (Bühler, Indian Palwography, 78). That in India a 
new set of symbols came into existence with the new notation 
and that the old ones were discarded is remarkable. Of course, 
of the old symbols ten only would be required for the new system, 
but when it is pretty plain that, at the most, only two of the old 
figures were employed (and these are extremely doubtful) in 
the new notation, it points to no uncertain conclusion. But how- 
ever interesting the derivation of the forms of the symbols may 
be, it is apart from my subject. The only conclusions yet 
arrived at by the investigation of the forms are extremely fanciful 
probabilities at their best. 

As re ps the introduction of the new notation, ze., û notn- 
tion im which the idea of * place value ' is utilized, the earliest 
Indiun و پا‎ instances are contained in the following list 
which has been compiled from those given by Fleet (Corp. Inscript. 
Ind., 209 n.), Kielhorn ( Epigr. Ind. iv and vii) and others. This list 
contains many examples of no value, as wil be shown in the 
sequel; but, as most of these worthless examples have been used 
at some time or other in establishing the pro-Indian theory, it is 
necessary to quote them here :— 

Cir. 
A.D. 
(1) 339 5. 261 Kalbhavi inscription  ... Ind. Antiq. xviii, 311. 
Ind, Antiq. xxiv., 11. 
(2) 594 C. 346 Gurjára grant from San- | 

kheda ... Epigr. Ind. ii. 20. 

(3) 646 S. 568 Belhari inscription .. Journ, Asiatique, 1863. 
(+) 674 V. 731 Kanheri — tion 3 ib. p. 392. 
(5) 683 G.365Knira plates of Siladitya ll] Journ. Asiatic Soc. 


Bengal, vii., 969. 
(6) 736 V. 794 Dhiniki copper-plates of 


Jaikadeva ... Ind. Antiq. xii., 155. 
(7) 754 5.675 Samangad grant of Dan- 

tidur ... Ind. Antiq. xi., 1101. 
(8) 804 5 726 arpaa inscription ... Epigr. Ind. i., 112. 


(9) 813 5, 735 Torkhéde copper-plates... Epigr. Ind, iii, 54. 
(10) 843 8. 765 Kapheri inscription, A.... Ind. Antiq. xiii., 136. 
(11) 853 S. 775 Kanheri inscription, B.... Ind, tiq. xiii, 134 
(12) 860 S, 782 Kalyan Ambarnathtemple Ind. Antiq. iii., 320 ; 


a LE is + 94, 
(13) 862 S. 784 Déogadh Jaina inscription Epigr. Ind. iv., 310 ; 
v. 919 narra: ES वीस 
(14) 55 xs 933 Gwalior inscription of | i 








































(15) 86 867 S. 789 Bagumcra inscription E Lo. nd. Antiq. zii, 181; 
867 bs के | WI T X due tt^ i ' ' | 22 
154) 8. 789 Guiarat inseri ولاب‎ tion J E : k 2 + OF e 
16) 872 S. 799 Kapheri insoription, C ~ Ind, Antiq xiii, 135. 
ds 889. XL, S78 مما‎ NN RR A 
५० a ? — PRESE कीट कक PR EIS SEN C ER RENI S — 
1 a EN sss y. Ep MT CS : . Epigr. Er Aa 1 * 186. - 
RN AME EL Leo o 
5 ف‎ 5 s - ‘sped 5 k, & A - 5 , 
l “ m mh S ٢ e m 
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In the above list I have given, as far as I know, every 
inscription before the tenth century that has been supposed to 
be dated in figures of the modern (place-valae) notation. Let 
us now examine these examples and see how they bear on the 
question of the introduction of the new system of notation. To 
those who are not familiar with Indian inscriptions it is necessary, 
in the first place, to explain that “the task of the student of 
Indian antiquity is now-a-days complicated by the existence of the 
most ingenious forgeries in every branches of research." Indeed, 
about fifty per cent. of the discovered South Indian copper-plate 
grants are now known to be forgeries, and the chief period of 
fabrication appears to have been about the end of the eleventh 
century when “there occurred a specially great opportunity to 
regain confiscated endowments and to acquire fresh ones.” 
( Fleet, Ind. Antiq. xxx., 205.) 

It is therefore necessary not to place implicit faith in every 
inscription one comes across. However, for the present, we must 
be satisfied with the exclusion of those examples that we cam 
show with sufficient reason to be untrustworthy as evidence: 
and we must accept those that do not bear obvious marks of 
unreliability. 

The epigrap hists in interpreting these dates have rightly 
looked principally to historical accuracy, and when the dates have 
been pon in words the figures have been interpreted so as to fit 
in with the words. This is natural enough from the epigraphists’ 
point of view, when direct interpretation ts impossible; but it is 
in just such cases that the figures themselves cannot, except 
with the greatest circumspection, be adduced as evidence. Again 
it has generally been assumed (without proper authority) that 
the knowledge of the new notation was common in India much 
earlier than the ninth century A.D.. and on this assump- 
tion some of the अ rotations of the dates are based, The 
figures of these dates, if they are to serve as evidence of the use 
of the modern notation, must at least be capable of interpreta- 
tion in themselves; they must, of course, belong to relinble 
inscriptions and they must contain elements of consistency. 
Bearing these points in mind let us proceed to the examination 
of the examples cited, 

(1) TheKalbhavi inscription of S. 261 is “ spurious, so far at 
any rate, as regards the date; the writing is of about the eleventh 
century A D." (E pier. Ind. vii., p. 22, App., Ind. Antiq., xxiv., 11). 

(2) Dr. Bühler quotes this Gurjara inscription of the Chedi 
year 346 or A.D. 595 as “the earliest pm instance of the 
use of the decimal (i.e. the modern *place-value') notation” in 
India. Anexamination of the plate (Epigr. Ind. ii, p 20) suggests 
the Pow oie 
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they were also in use much later, and in no other known example 
are such symbols used with place-values. Also there nre nine 
known examples of inscriptions later than this one with Chedi 
dates written in the old notation (Epigr. Ind. v., app.), e.g., there is 
another grant of the Gurjaras of Bharoch in which the date sam 
391 (ie A.D. 640) is given in the old notation. Again there is 
no other known Chedi date, at least before the eleventh century 
A.D., given in the modern (place-value) notation. There cannot 
be the remotest doubt as to the unsoundness of this particular piece 
of evidence of the early use of the modern system of notation 
in Indin, 

(3) In 1863 Thomas (Journal Asiatique, p. 380) wrote : ** The 
oldest example of the original types of figures endued with local 
value... . i$ to be found in a brief inscription of Belhari in 
the Jubbalpur district which commences Samvat 703 Saka 568 (or 
A.D. 646-7). The figures there appear, it must be confessed, in a 
suspiciously modern form (Table 1(6)) . . - 1 do not quote these 
figures with confidence.” 

(+) In continuation of the passage just quoted, Mr. Thomas 
writes, The next date in order of priority, which I can refer to, 
occurs among the Kanheri inscriptions, but the date is expressed in 
numerals only and the Samvat is not specially defined . . . . 
supposing the date to refer to the Khramaditya era, it. will corres- 
pono with A.D. 674.” Mr. West gives the figures of this date, 
able I (c), which he interprets as 731 or 732. (ib. p. 392). 

(5) Kielhorn marks the figures of this date doubtful ( Epigr. 
Ind. v. app., p. 68). 

(6) The Dhiniki plates of V. 794 were quoted by Bayley as 
the earliest example of the * modern decimal system." The date is 
given in words and also in figures (Table I (2)). The plates have 
been proved to be spurious. (Ind. Antiq. xxx., p. 216). 

(7) The Samangad plates of S. 675, or A.D. 754, are also 
quoted by Thomas and Bühl er. The former writes, * A third . . 

. . date about the true application of which there is also great 
doubt, is to be seen in the copper-plate grant of Dantidurga . . 
‘ which carries with it in its date the Saka date of 675 (in 
written words) toge ther with the corresponding Samvat (Vikra- 
—— a) defined by fi gures 810 or 818 about A.D. 753-4.” Hal 
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there are, according to Bühler (Epigr. Ind. i, 103), three numeral 
signs, the first of which is clearly 7. "The following two may have 
been 26, as Sir A. Cunningham has read them and has repre- 
sented them . . . ., but in the impression they are by no means 
certain. ` 

(9) "There appears to be no direct evidence to show that the 
Torkhéde plates of S. 735 or A.D. 813 are not reliable. Bühler 
quoted them, but Dr. Liüders' argument against the authenticity of 
the Kadaba plates, in which the date ia recorded in word symbols 
(Epigr. Ind. iv.,335, and Ind. Antiq. xii., 18), holds more forcibly in 
the case of the Torkhéde plates. The next unsuspicious date, it 
will be seen, ix S. 789 or A.D. 867, and there are no others until the 
tenth century. These rather wide gaps call for some explanation. 

(10) The figures are marked in Dr. Kielhorn's list as 
doubtful. 

(11) A transcript of the Kanheri inscription of S. 775 is 

giren in Ind. Antiq. xiii, p. 134. No plates are given and Dr. 
ielhorn says the date should be 773. The transcript was made for 
an eye-copy published by Dr. West, whom we know to be unreliable 
in the interpretation of fi ones: “The forms of the letters are 
essentially the same as the Samangad copperplate grant of Saka 
675" (q. v.). 

(135 I have found no published plates of the Kalyan 
Ambarnath temple inscription of S. 782 and it is omitted from Dr. 
Kielhorn's lists. We may neglect it as evidence. 

(13) The Déogadh inscription of S.784 and V. 919 is one 
of the examples given by Dr. Fleet, according to whom “ The 
date, as far as the lithograph can be relied upon, is Samvat 
919 Asvayuja-5Sukla- pak s h a - chatucdsyam Vrihas- 
pati-dinéna uttara- Bhádra qoom rg no . 5. Suaka-Kál-Abda- 
sapta-satanichatur-asity-adhikani, 7844. It answers, by general 
Cunningham's calculation to Thursday, the 1016 September, A D. 
862." The symbols (Table I (gi) are extremely suspicious. 

(14) Inthe lithograph of the Gwalior inscription of V 933 
the figures of the date (Table I (^)), to say the least, are curious 
although the other fi poe contained in the plate, vis., 270, 187, 
50 are normal enough, but of the llth century type; and there 
are other curious points connected with them. Dr. Hultzsch 
writes: “ At the time of this inscription the ruler of Gwalior 
was the parameseara Bhojadeva. Another inscription of a para- 
mesvara Bhojadeva was discovered by General Cunningham at 
— (v. aute). Its date Samvat 919 and Saka 784 led Gene- 
ral ningham to su FPR that the date of this Gwalior inserip- 
tion, Sarhvat 933, has to be referred to the Vikrama era. Refer- 
ring to the date of an inscription at Peheva, Samvat 276 (see 

w), to the era of Sriharsha, General Cunningham farther 
identified — — = no) adeva of the Deogarh inscription 
and of this’ Gwalior woes Greg with .... the son of . . ¿L 
Ramabhadradeva . . . . Another Kee EE of General Cun- 
is also uncertain." (Epigr jos . SA 
There are two ل‎ ‘of sha dake S. 789. T 






















ningham 
(15) 
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Bagumra plates are described in Ind. Antiq. xii. (p. 179) as re- 
sembling in execution the Samangad pee of 5. 675 very closely, 
while in some respeets they are very like the Dhiniki plates, 

The Gujarat plates of this date have the date in figures (Table 
I (:)) which stand ont in the impression with remarkable clear- 
ness, The plate seems to have been polished in the space occu- 
pied by the figures which appear to be engraved with such bold- 
ness that the impression is given that they have been * touched 
op.” “The connection between this date and the Torkhéde date 
will be noted upon below. 

(16) This Kanheri inscription of 5. 799 is described along 
with No. 11, in Ind. Antiq. xiii. (p. 133f.). No plates are riven. 
See row iii. of Buühler's Table. 

(17) Dr. Mitra published a portion of the Peheva inscrip- 
tion of H. 276 or A.D. 852 (Ind, Antiq. xv., 90) and according to Dr. 
Fleet (Journ. Asiatic Soc, Bengal, xxxi., 407), “In referring to this, 
he rectified his former version of the dateand recorded that it was 
unmistakably Samvat 279, which, after considering and rejecting 
the Vikrama, Valabhi, Sena and Sivasimha areas, he came to the 
conclusion must be referred to some unknown local or family era 
. , > + In 1864 General Cunningham took up the subject. In 
the first place, working on the facsimile that had been published 
by Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra as Samvat 216, which, if referred, as 
he suggested it shonld be, to the era of Harshn-vardhana of 
Kanan], would give A.D. 523; but with the possibility of the 
correct reading being 276 or A.D.883 which would identify this 
Bhoja inscription with his namesake of Gwalior . . . . Subse- 

quently he announced that the real reading was Samvat 276." 

This individual examination of the inscriptions — 
eliminates all but two, viz. the Torkhéde plates of S. 735 (A.D. 
513) and the Gujarat plates of S. 789 (A.D. 867). Let us now 
see to what result a comparison of the symbols used in the 
different inscriptions leads. 

In Table I are shown, besides those examples quoted above, 
all those of the tenth century that I have been nble to collect. 
Of the examples of the special period under consideration (i.e., 
up to 900 A.D.) all except f and : are copied from lithographs, 
and it must be borne in mind that these a 08 are only 
approximately correct copies of the originals. en a symbol 
was not understood it would naturally be made to approximate to 
some m bol familiar to the interpreter; and in all the cases 
under discussion the interpreter ed from the following false 
premiss— that the decimal (¿£ e., "the e place-value) notation was 1n 
common use in India in these early times. "The validity of this 
premiss has been mildly questioned on one or two occasions, where- 
npon the s copiis was confronted with the above array of epigra- | 
p | ical exam ple: 

A superficial examination of Table I leads one to 
suspect that (a), (b) (c) (e) (9), (४) are out of place; 
the symbol for eight in example (i) is unique and example 
Cf) appears to be a century before its time. Compare these facts 
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with my notes above. The -— 7 doubtful examples are from old- 
fashioned lithographs not reproduced by merely mechanical process- 
es. Although one may not attach great weight to the ^ gioi of 
symbols as evidence, yet an examination of this table almost 
drives one to conclude that example )2( is the earliest that is not 
prima facie suspicious. 

The enrliest known inscription that contains a complete set of 
figures is of A.D. 1050 (Ind. Antiq. xii., 202) and the next that I have 
come across is of A.D. 1114 (Epigr. Ind. i., 34). In the former of 
these (Table 11 ) the remarkable variations of the 6,8 and 9 that 
occur are noticeable, and also the peculiar symbol for seven ! ; in the 
other the form of the second * eight’ is probably accidental. I am 
inclined to accept the second set of figures as t pon of the 
period and I am doubtful about the first set, the ithograph is 
so beautifully clear; but neither helps us to attain any immediate 
solution, 

Bühler in his Indian Palwography gives some of the sym- 
bols quoted above as authentic examples (see Table HI). There 
cannot be any doubt about the examples in rows i, ij, tii, and v 
being extremely unreliable. They are not in the remotest degree 
authentic, A careful examination of his table leads to the same 
conclusion as that given above. Burnell states that examples in 
South India do not occur before the year 1,000A.D. He quotessome 
Nagari tenth century figures, but does not give a reference. On 
paleozraphie grounds we are forced to fix the Sth century A.D. 
as the earliest parios in which the modern place-value system of 
notation may have been in use in India® This earliest period 
depends upon one inscription only. If this inscription, on further 
lig ht being thrown upon it, proves unreliable (as it possibly will), 
then we shall have to fix the tenth century as the earliest period. 
Even for the tenth century there is not an excessive amount of 
good evidence, and it is within the bounds of possibility that we 
may have finally to turn to the llth century for evidence of the 
use of our modern system in India. 


IV. 


As stated above, the object of this paper is not to establish any 
particular theory, but to re-open the question by showing that the 
premises of the earlier orientalists were, in many cases, unsound 
and that their conclusions ns to the Indian origin of our notation, 
and on Indian mathematics generally, were possibly wrong. It is 
therefore ere hs to consider several minor points whose import- 
ance has paS een ex rated. For example, Bayley notices 
the nse of the abacus 3 in ¿ariy y times, and the principle it involves 








1 Bühler quotes thin example, bnt omits these peculiarities. 

? Of course * no evidence’ is not * proof’ and it iw possible that the new 
notation was in use long before it appeared in inscriptions. 

5 Bayley the following remarkable statement: * The use of the 
* abacus ' ia still common iu every village bázár in India, and has been uni- 
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of the value of position, and contends that the value of position 
and the invention of the zero, which are so obviously derived from 
the ose of the abacus, are both of Indian origin. hat the abacus 
played n very important pert in the development of our notation 
no one will deny, but for Bayley's argument it must be shown that 
the abacus was in the use in India in early times. Now, as 
far as can be made out, the only evidence of the use of the abacus in 
India is contained in the introduction of Taylors Lilawafti, Rodet 
states that in Arabic and Persian manuscripts one often comes 
across arithmetical calculations effected by means of the * tableaux 
à colonnes, On the other hand we find that “in no existing 
Sanskrit MS. is there any evidence of the use of the ‘ tableaux à 
colonnes.` 

It is possible that the foundation of Taylor's statement is the 
custom of writing in the sand in India. Albiruni says: “They do 
not use them (the Kashmir s goose) when reckoning in the sand," 
but this writing in the sand has no connection with the abacus. 
The custom of making calculations in the sand still holds in India 
and Burma. “The Burman,” says Sir R. Temple (Ind. Antiq. xx., 
54, ** writes either on the ground in the dust, or on black parabatk ... 
In either case each calculation is erased when no longer required 
... They invariably rub out the results of each step as they pro- 
ceed "; and, in a note to this remark, Mr. S. B. Dikshit writes : 
" Hindu astrologers use a wooden plank, which they cover with 
dust. This plank is called pati, hence arithmetic is called patri- 
ganita by Bhaskaracharya and others.” We are told (Story of 
Arithmetic, p. 14) that the simplest form of the abacus consisted 
merely of n board with parallel grooves, or a tray containing sand, 
which conld be readil गे grooved with the fingers." Hence the 
supposed connection. he Hindus simply use the sand for writ- 
ing pe? voses and there is not the slighest evidence that they have 
ever effected their caleulations by anything of the nature of an 
abacus. There has been a good deal of confusion between the 
terms ‘abacus,’ * gobar’ (powder), and * writing in the dust.’ 

Bayley also states that Aryabhata describes a mode of numera- 
tion based on the value of position and also that he made use of 
the same in extracting the e square root. The former point has 
been disposed of above, while the latter will be dealt with in 
another place. It may be as well, however, to reaffirm emphati- 
cally that in A — —— notation the value of position was not 
recognized aud that there is absolutely no evidence to show that 
he knew anything about it. — 

Among those points of evidence that have led to the belief in 
the Indian origin of modern notation, is the fact that the word 
' Indian’ has been attached to the system by some writers, In 
particular, we constantly hear that the tradition of an Indian origin 
existed among the Arabs. “ Mais malheureusement," as Woepcke 





versal apparently from time immemorial.’ Has this statement any real 
foundation? I have made carefal enquiries and have come across no evidence 


of the common nse of the abacus in India. 
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wrote (Journ. Asiatique, 1863, 69), ** la critique historique fait telle- 
ment défaut á la plupart des écrivains arabes, «qu'on ne peut 
accepter quare lu plus grande réserve leurs assertions, lorsqu'il 
s'agit. de faits dont ils n'ont pu avoir une connaissance certaine et 
immediate. Si done nous finissons peut-étre par nous décider 
pour unc origine indienne des chiffres gobár, ce ne sera pas parce 
qu'elle est explicitement affirmée dans deux des passages que Vou 
vient de lire." The first of these passages is an extract from a 
commentary on the Talkhis of Ibn Albanna, which relates that a 
Hindu (a man of the nation of Indians) took some fine powder, 
spread it on a table and made on it certain calculations and then 
mut it away for future reference. This is followed by an interest- 
ing description in which the forms of the new symbols are likened 
to certain letters of the Arabic alphabet. Thus the numbers one 


to six, and nine, are likened to the following :— ١ «— =~ عو‎ £ 5 5 


The second passage referred to isalso an extract from à commen- 
tary by Husain Bin M. Almahalli on s work by Abdul Kadir 
Alsakhwi and contains practically the same information. As 
Woepcke says, we cannot attach any value to such statements in 
themselves. 

There is, however, with regard to the use of the adjective 
Indian, another point to consider, Taylor wrote : ** The Arabians 
call the decimal seule of arithmetic Hindasi . . - - a circum- 
stance which clearly indicates the source from which they consi- 
der this manner of notation to have been derived.” Woepcke, 
however, pointed out (p. 505) that “ L'adjectif employé pour 
désigner le calcul indien, ou des méthodes indiennes, et. qui est 
ordinairement hindi ($944, se présente . . . . sous la forme 
hindact (soam, It is this likeness between two words that has led 
to confusion and erroneous conclusions. One can understand the 
unlearned being misled by such resemblance, but it is just one 
of those points that scholars do not generally make a mistake 
about. Firuz-Abadi (1329-1414 A.D). the great philologist. 
gave the derivation of the word @ ois (hindasuh) which he said 
was «derived from the Persian word 8392) ;jandazah) which 
means measure. One would think that this was good enough 
authority, but it appears to be ignored by mest of the Indianists ; 
and whether the derivation given is right or not does not matter 
at all, for it is absolutely certain that the word ds عدت‎ in the 
time of Al-Firuz-Abadi was used with a signification altoge- 
ther different from Indian. Again in an episode of Firdausi’s 
Shah-nama* the following passage occurs: “ Who among the 
Py will take न fy re of the son of the King of the worl d. nnd 
orm his character Wil it be m Roumi (gy), an Indian 
Gr > àia) or a Persian; an astronomer or a geometer (4-938 ), etc." 
oepeke seems to think that this quotation disproves the deriva- 
tion given by Firuz-Abadi, but the significant fact remains that 





١ Firdausi (941.1020 A.D.). 2 Which, of coarse, it does not. 
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in the time of Firdausi the two words were used with totally 
different meanings—with meanings between which there was no 
alliance. M. Woepcke quotes another instance of the use of the 
word هدد سي‎ from [bn Sinn, the great philosopher (b. 980 A.D.). 
This example is interesting from several points of view, but 
p because it helps to disprove the conclusions of the 
ndianists. Ina rule IDn Sina gives relating to the properties of 


square numbers the phrase فى الطريق 2 سى‎ occurs and in a 
corresponding rule for cubes the phrase الحساب إلهندسي‎ Now, if 


either of these rules could be traced to an Indian source one might 
be pardoned for translating 245139 by the term “ Indian”; but 
there is not the remotest reference to any such rules or any- 
thing akin to them in any of the known "dier aE: s of the Hindu 
mathematicians prior to Avicenna. Further, M. Woepcke says, 
"Si nous considérons que ce mot ne peut ici en aucune facon 
signifier *'géométrique, sens qu'il a ordinairement, et si nous 
rappelons que le méme mot hindaci désigne aussi chez les 
Arabes, d'apre$ M. Taylor, * l'échelle décimale de l'arithmétique,' 
nous devons étre portés à admettre que le sens primitif du mot 
woe qui se prononce JAimdigah et handagah est * méthode 


indienne’ ou ‘art indien `; et que, si ce mot désigne en arabe 
ordinairement, la géométrie, c'est parce que les premieres notions 
de cette science arrivées nux Arabes sont venues de l'Inde" 
( p. 505). E | 
M. Woepcke's conclusion depends upon the following (sup- 
posed) facts: (i) the word ve cannot by any possible means 
imply geometry in the passage referred to; (ii) a statement by 
Mr. Taylor; (iii) the Arabs owe their knowledge of geometry to 
the Hindus. It is only necessary to refer to the first of these 
points here. Of all the problems relating to numbers this very 
| one is most likely 
of geometric origin, 
as a glance at the 
accompanying 
fi garo will show. 
AB is any square 
of which the sides 
are divided into 
` parts. 
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when on division by nine the linear remainder is 1 or 8, 2 or 
7, 3 or 6, 4 or 5 the square remainders are respectively 1, 4, 9, 
16 (Ze, 7). (Of course it will be at once seen that this is 
only a particular case of a more general proposition.) 

An interesting anecdote is related by Hayley in the following 
quotation from Masaudi, who visited India at the close of the 
tenth century: “Un congrés des sages réuni par ordre du roi 
composa le livre du Sind Hind . . .. Ils inventerent aussi les 
neuf chiffres qui forme le systéme numérique indien." Congresses 
and councils are not often known to invent, but it is quite con- 
ceivable that at such a meeting the adoption of a new system 
(possibly foreign ) might be considered. 

A similar anecdote is related about the Khalif Walid who 
reigned from 705 to 715 A.D. . . . It is stated that he forbade, 
by a special edict, the use of the Greek language in the public 
accounts. He made, however, a special reservation in favour of 
Greek letters as numeral signs, on the ground that the Arabic 
language possessed no numerals of its own. Now the Arabic 
aljad is exactly the same as the Greek alphabetic notation and it 
is “undoubtedly ancient " as Bayley states, and therefore the 
edict could not refer to the Greek alphabetic notation. There are 
only two possible conclusions, viz., (£) the edict referred to some 
special notation of the Greeks (7 the apices of the Neo-Pythago- 
reans); or (४४) the whole tale is false. 

Such evidence as is contained in this section, being more or 
less legendary, does not carry very great weight. The points here 
dealt with would not, in all probability, have been taken up in the 
present argument if they had not been already used by the Indian- 
ists. Their value here lies in the rather remarkable truth that 
they help to prove just the opposite to the theory they were 
intended to support. It is disappointing that so-called historical 
evidence can avail so little in such an investigation as this. Even 
when we come to the records of such a reliable investigntor as 
Albiruni, we find very little really pertinent to the question in 
hand. When he visited India (in the eleventh ree i the new 
notation must have been fairly well established. s language 
is not id - — unambiguous, but what he says leads us to 
conclude that the Hindus he came across were ignorant of the 
fundamental principles of mathematics. “ At first," he writes, 
“ | stood to their astronomers in the relation of a pupil to his 


master, being a EARN, اوا‎ r among them and not acquainted with 
their و‎ iar nati and traditional methods of science. On 


having m some progress, I began to show them the elements 
on which the science rests, to point to them some rules of logical 
deduction and ind, FIR scientific methods of all mathematics, and 
then they flocked together round me from all parts and most 





mple is given by Theon of Smyrna, A.D. 130. 
ty of the abjad so certain? What is the earliest epigra- 
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eager to learn from me, asking me atthe same time trom what 
Hindu master I had learnt those things, whilst in reality I 
showed them what they were worth, and thought myself a gerent 
deal superior to them, disdaining to be put on a level with them 
They almost thought me a sorcerer... . You mostly find that 
even the so-called scientific theorems of the Hindus are in n state 
of utter confusion, devoid of any logical order. ` 

Albiruni's statements regarding Hindu mathematics and, in 
particular, about notation, must be read in the light of the above 
remarks. Also it must be borne in mind that in Albiruni's time 
the common notation in use in India was the * numerical words ' 
system, and among the Arabs probably the * abjad ` was the popu- 
lar notation, although in both countries the modern notation was 
possibly well established, 

“The Hindus,” Albiruni says, ` do not use the letters of 
their alphabet for numerical notation, as we nse the Arabic nota- 
tion in the order of the Hebrew alphabet, As in different parts 
of India the letters have different shupes, the numeral signs, too, 
which are called anka, differ. The numeral signs which we use 
are derived from the fine forms of the Hindu signs. Signs and 
figures are of no use if people do not know what they mean, but 
the people of Kashmir mark the single leaves of their books 
with figures which look like drawings or like Chinese characters, 
the meaning of which can only be learned by very long practice, 
However, they do not use them when reckoning in the sand," 
(Then follow three pages of disquisition on the orders of 
numbers on which he states he has written a treatise. He states 
that the Hindus “extend the names of the orders of numbers 
until the eighteenth order for religious reasons , . .. Some 
Hindus maintain that there is a nineteenth order . . . ., 
but in reality reckoning is unlimited). “The Hindus," he goes 
on to say, * nse the numeral sig ns in arithmetic in the same way 
that we do. I have composed n treatise showing how far, possi- 
bly, the Hindus are ahead of us in this subject. We have al- 
veady explained that the Hindus compose their books in Slokas. 
lf, now, they wish, in their astronomical handbooks, to express 
some numbers of the various orders, they express them by words 
used to denote certain numbers either in one order alone or at the 
same time in two orders*.... Brahmagupta says: “If you 
want to write one, express it by everything which is unique, 





— — 





1 1 take tbis to mean that they did use nn alphabetic notation, but dif- 
fering in the order of the letters from the * abjad.’ See notes above on 
Aryabhate’s notation. bigraous. 
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ete." Albiruni gives a list of these numerical words and then 

says: “As far as I have seen and heard the Hindus, they do 

not go beyond twenty-five with this kind of numerical notation, ` 
n Albiruni's list the following are the equivalents of 1 and 


10, 2 and 20 — 


. Adi, çaçin, indus, Sita, urvara, dharé, pitámah, 
candra, Sitiimea, ragmi, 
10. .... Dig, ita, kendu, rivanacara, 
2. .... Yama, Acvin, ravicandrau, locana, axi, Dasra, 
Yamala, pasca, netra. 
20 . Nakha, kriti. 


V. 


For operations involving large quantities the old notation 
(Xe, notations without place-values) were clumsy in that a large 
number of symbols were required! and there are certain problems 
that have no meaning, apart from the idea of place value. For in- 


stance the sum of the digits of y  — would be > O = 


and nothing else. Problems that involve such ideas as * the sum of 
the digits of twenty-five is seven ` connote the idea of place- 
value. "The following well-known example given by Jamb fichus 
(cire. 360 A.D.) is a distinct proof that he had perfectly clear 
ideas on the * value of position.” “If the digits of any t Loin be 
added together, and the digits of their sum be added together, and 
so on, the final sum will be six." ® Jamblichus also tells us that 
the Pythagoreans called ten the ‘unit of the second course, a Aun- 
dred the * unit of third course, and so on. 

In early Hindu mathematics we find no such problems as that 
given by Jamblichus. We can go further and state with perfect 
truth that, in the whole range of Hindu mathematics, there is not 
the slightest indication of the use of any idea of place-value 
before the tenth century A.D. Rodet, however, attempted to 
show that Aryabhata’s rule for the extraction of the square root 
implied a knowledge of the value of position. 

The rule in question is as follows -— 


भाग cwm «amer नित्यं fega a pua | 
E ° . 
ania "IDE maj स्थानन्तरे मूल ॥ 
“Always divide the part that is not square by twice the root 


of the square, after having subtracted from this squared part the 
square of the root: the quotient is the root to the next term.*" 





| The Hindus —— ed some 400 different aymbole in their ‘ numerical 
word ' notation. See Rice, etc. 

5 2 Gow'a — a Mathematics, Example: "Take 25, 26, 27 of 
which the highes 






7 is divisible by 3; then 2 + 5 + 2 + 6 + 2-724 and 2-4 
= û. The proposition can be made ا‎ ean 1. | 
5 Rodet tra s the term WwygTwwwt by ‘A distance d'une place’ or "के 
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The rule is algebraical in character, that is, it is perfectly 
general and applies to all possible notations. “There is absolutely 
nothing in it that can lead one to suppose that it was meant to 
apply in particular to a notation with ° place-values " and a zero. 
The method given here was known to the Greeks and was admir. 
ably expressed by Theon of Alexandria while Euclid gave excellent 
geometrical solutions for the operation. Brahmagupta does not give 
any rule for the extraction of square roots, although he gives 
identically the same rule for cube roots as is given by Arrabhata, 
On turning to Rodet's notes we find the cause of his erroneous con- 
clusions in the following statement. He says," Pour rendre complé- 
tement intelligibles les expressions...dont Aryabhata fait usage dans 
ces regles, Je vais reproduire un extrait des commentateurs de la 
Lilavati... et indiquant le procédé pratique snivi par les Indiens 
pour opérer l'extraction des racines," Of course, if one relies upon 
a commentator of the Lilávati for enlightenment as to the mathe- 
matical practice in the time of Aryabhata, wrong impressions are 
likely to result. As I have stated before, there is not in any pnrt 
of Aryabhata’s work the remotest indication of a knowledge of n 
notation with * place-values'; on the other hnnd there is plenty 
of evidence in the opposite direction. 

The use of the new notation is not indicated in the rules for the 
fundamental operations given by Brahmagupta; but there is one 
point about multiplication that is possibly worth noting. He 
says, “If the multiplicator be too great or too small the mul- 
tiplicand is to be multiplied by the excess or defect ns put; and 
the product of the multiplicand so put is added or subtracted." 
The commentator Krishna (sixteenth century A.D.) misunder- 
stood ! this rule which will be fonnd in most modern textbooks 
and which must have been particularly nseful with a notation 
without place-values. 

In the absence of any detailed workings? of examples by the 
early Hindu mathematicians it would be difficult to come to defi- 
nite conclusions regarding the notations they used if we had no 
other evidence. But fortunately there is plenty of other evidence 
that points to no uncertain conclusion. Sir Temple has, for 
example, shown us that the old idens of notation still prevail, to a 
very great extent, among those in India who have not come in 
contact with foreign systems. This is, practically, the proof ab- 
solute that the new notation is not of Indian origin, The chief 
virtue of the new notation is, it is claimed, that it simplifies 
enormously arithmetical operations. Consequently we could not 
possibly give the credit of the invention to those who did not use 


سس 


! Such misunderstandings are extremely common among the Hindn com- 
Ag “This omission is still the characteristic of the unskilful worker in 
who will, n PME sible, show up the question and answer; bnt 


cesa omits the steps of tho work and gives no inkling of the method.” The 
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it for the purpose for which it was invented. Sir R, Temple has 
shown us [ Ind. Antiq. xx. 53f.] that both the old system of notation 
and the old methods of operation are still in use in Burma, India 
and Tibet. “ To the present day," he writes, “ the very crudest 
notions of arithmetical notation largely prevail in Burma. ... 
thus -—1,000,100,30,9 is used to represent 1139. In Upper Burma 
mercantile accounts are frequently kept by the ordinary people in 
this way ..... This peculiarity yields a possible explanation of this 
system of arithmetic, which would appear to have arisen from this 
method of notation." Sir R. Temple explains that this system which 
employs the essentials of the old notation (with modern symbols ) 
and the old methods of operation, and ignores the advantages of 
the modern notation, is that in use amongst the Phongyis or Bur- 
mese Buddhist priests and the astrologers—amongst those who 
have not been educated on a foreign plan. Sir R. Temple also 
says: ' Mr. S. B. Dikshit informs me that a system of arithmetic 
nearly corresponding! to that of the Burmese is still, he believes, 
in vogue all over India among Hindu astrologers. A Lama showed 
Sir R. Temple that the system taught him in the indigenous 
monastic schools in Tibet was much the same. 

I have been informed that in purely indigenous schools of the 
present day it is common for the pupils to learn their multi- 

p'ication tables up to 100 x 100, and, until a short time ago, in the 
vernment schools of the United Provinces, the pupils were com- 
pelled to learn at least up to 40 x 40. Mr. H. Sharp in his “ Rural 
Schools in the Central Provinces" tells पड that children not only 
learn the multiplication table as far as 100 x 100, but tables of 
squares even higher. “I have found," he says, "a very small 
boy who could tell without a moment's hesitation, the square of 
any number up to 1,000." "This enormous range of tables was a 
necessary concomitant of the old notation and its survival is a 
curious phenomenon. 

In a recent work? we read that in tbe section entitled Algo- 
rithims of Brahmagupta's mathematics: * We have undoubtedly 
the numeration and notation of the Hindu (i.e, our own) sy stem 
given and perhaps e pam Further on we read: “In the 
twelfth century Bhüskara composed a fuller and more valu- 
able work (than Brahmagupta's) on arithmetic," and, “ undoubted- 
ly, there was n race of scholars during the intervening centuries 
(between Brahmagupta and Bhaskara) to whom was due the 
maintenance, if not the extension, of Hindu learning ... . Thus 
(through M. Bin Musa) the mathematical writings of the Hindus 
became known to the Arabians and especially the wondrous system 
of notation ‘having nine digits and n cipher, with device of place." '" 
I give these quninan, which are severally untrue, from this 

particular work (otherwise valuable and interesting) partly to 
illustrate the pon ular misconceptions of the subject of Hindu 
mathematics and their influence, and partly as pegs on which to 


^» 





١ The differences are minor and do not affect the present question. 
? The Story of Arithmetic—S. Carrington. 
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hang some ideas, Those who are really familiar with the works 
in question must agree with Chasles, who wrote long ago: *'* L'onv- 
rage de Bhascara n'est qu'une imitation trés-imparfaite de celui 
de — — y est commenté et dénaturé , . . . Les pro- 
positions les plus importantes de Brahmagupta .... y sont omises, 
ou énoncées commes inexactes .... Cette circonstance et lea com- 
mentaires de différens scoliastes, nous paraissent prouver que, 
depuis Brahmagupta, les sciences, dans l'Inde, ont été en décli- 
nant" (p. 420). he significance of these statements, regarding 
the verity of which there is not the slightest doubt, is great. We 
are led to suspect, but not only by these considerations, that there 
never was a school of Hindu mathematicians. Further, if Bhas- 
kara and the other commentators were not competent p h to 
appreciate Brahmagupta's work, it suggests the idea that, perhaps, 
Brahmagupta himself was of the same type as his successors, 

Colebrooke says that Aryabhata was superior to any Hindu 
who came after him and that deterioration rather than advance- 
ment took place since the time of the more ancient author (p. 9). 

Wherein, then, does the reputation of Brahmagupta lie? In 
the early part of the last century it was stated that his formula 
(the correct one) for the area of the triangle was the earliest 
known citation of it. Consequently it was assumed that Brahma- 
gupta was the discoverer of this useful formula. But, as was 
found ont later on, the formula in question was known to Heron 
the Elder (2nd century B.C.) and was demonstrated by him. Still 
the reputation sticks. Moreover, Chasles thought that the pri- 
ority of the statement of the same formula extended to q i- 
laterals rests with Brahmagupta, but it is even doubtful whether 
the rule given was intended to apply to quadrilaterals at all, 
Certainly the commentators thought it did, but they did not un- 
derstand its application. Krishna's illustrations are ludicrous, 
while Bháskara did not understand that the formula a pps to 
cyclic quadrilaterals only and said? that anyone who lieved 
in it was a “ blondering devil." 

Side by side with this correct formula for the triangle, Brah- 
magapta states that the product of half the base and half the sum 
of the other sides is the gross area of a triangle. That n mathe- 
matician should state such a crude propos ition is inconceivable. 
[t is, indeed, given by Boethius® and e, but no one sets either 
of these up as mathematicians: they are recognised as mere com- 
pilers where mathematics is concerned. According to Chasles 
this erroneous formula that is given by Brahmagupta (7th cen- 
tury), Beethius (5th century), and Bede (7th century) must have 
^ common origin. | 

The next proposition by which Brahmagupta gains credit is 





! It must be remembered that the writer of this interesting book is not 
regardiog Hindu mathematica, For 
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a rule he gives for the constraction of right-angled triangles with 
rational sides, “This rule he gives twice over without knowing it; 
firstin paragraph 35, sectioniv., chapter xii., and again in paragraph 
38 of chapter xviii. (Colebrooke's edition). In the first case he 
gives directions for the construction of * half a rectangle ' and in the 
second for an isosceles triangle (a double right-angled triangle). 
The two rules are mathematically identical but worded very dif- 
ferently. The only possible explanation of their occurrence 
appears to be that Brahmagupta took tbem from two different 
works which he used for his compilation. "The rule in question 
is ñ generalisation of the two rules that Proclus attributes to 
Pytha geras and to Plato; and had always been a proposition par- 
ticularly interesting to the Greeks.! That Brahmagapta was the 
or ginal generaliser is alt e improbable; no one familiar 
with his mathematics could possibly conceive it unless, lke 
Chasles, they had been misled by Colebrooke and others. Asa 
matter of fact the formula was given by Alkharki the translator 
of Diophantus. 

Next come the ‘indeterminate’ or Diophantine equations. 
The connection between Brahmagupta and Diophsitis was dis- 
cussed by Colebrooke but not from the most enlightened pus 
of view. We now know that Diophantus lived prior to Brahma- 
gupta; that his favourite subject was indeterminate equations of 
the second degree; that parts of his works were lost; that his 
mathematical work was carried on by Hypatia and others. 
Brahmagupta gives us numbers of indeterminate equations; he 

Mes a method of solving quadratics the same as that employed 

y Diophantus, while the other method he gives is satis the 
same as that of Nonius; he uses the sexagesimal notation and 
many Greek mathematical terms, and it can be stated with p 
accuracy that no section of mathematics is touched upon by him 
that had not been dealt with by the Greeks.! 


VI. 


In the work quoted above it is intimated that M. ibn Musa, 
and through him the Arabians generally, derived their mathemati- 
cal knowledge from the Hindus. Gow® also states that “in the 
time of AT PE (754—775) the Arabian commerce with India 
had brought to the knowledge of Bagdad the Siddhanta. This 
also was translated and the Arabs acquired the numerical sym- 
bols." On what authority such statements are made I cannot say, 
but I suspect they may be traced back to Colebrooke, who, how- 
ever, is not quite so culpnble in this matter as Ars commentators 
Colebrooke states that M. ibn Ibrahim Alfarazi translated or 
adapted an Indian work on astronomy, and this work of Alfarazi 
was known as Sind-hind or Hind-sind. “It signifies," he says, 

1 The conclusions given in this section aro based npon a much fuller 
investigation than i» here indicated; it is proposed to give, on another occa- 
sion, ७ more detailed exposition of the resulta of this investigation. 

2 History of Greek Mathematics. 
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“according to Ben-al-Adami, the revolving ages . . .. No Sanserit 
term of similar sound occurs, bearing û signification reconcilable 
to the Arabic interpretation. If a conjecture is to be hazarded, 
the original word may have been Siddh’anta. Other guesses 
might be proposed.” 

^ L' identité du mot Sindiind avec stdd'dnta que Colebrooke n 
été le premier a soupçonner,” writes Woepoke, “n'est plus, je 

ense, révoquée en doute par personne," and concludes that the 
ndian astronomer who arrived at Bagdad in 773 A.D. had base: 
his work on that of Brahmagupta, and so Colebrooke's guess be- 
comes a certainty. In all probability Brahma gepa work was 
translated into Arabic at an early date, but that, for example, 
M. ibn Mnsa learnt his algebra from the Hindus does not follow 
and neither is it true. The argument given by Cossali and fol- 
lowed by Colebrooke for an Indian origin of M. ibn Musa’s 
mathematical work is curious enough to be quoted. It runs as 
follows :—'* There is nothing in history respecting Muhammad 
ben Musa individually, which favours the opinion, that he took 
from the Greeks the Algebra which he taught the Mahammadans. 
History presents in him no other than a mathematician of a 
country most distant from Greece and contiguous to India... . 
Not having taken Algebra from the Greeks, he must have either 
invented it himself or taken it from the Indians. Of the two the 
second appears to me most probable." Is it surprising that 
scholars who believed in, or even listened to, such arguments 
came to unsound conclusions ? . 

A comparison between the mathematical work of Brahma- 
gupta and M. ibn Musa proves without a shadow of a doubt that 
the Muhammadan's work is not based upon that of the Hindu.! 
Rosen, however, misled by Colebrooke, and his own inclination 
possibly, seemed to think just the opposite. In this translation of 
M, ibn Musa's work he often refers to Brabmagupta and Bhaskara 
in disparagement of the Muhammadan. Now M. ibn Musa, in 
the preface to his work, writes :— 

“The learned, in times which have passed away, and 
among nntions which have ceased to exist, were constantly 
employed in writing books on the several departments of science 
. . >. > The fondness for science, "Y which God has distin- 
guished the Imam al Mamum . . . . has encouraged me to com- 
pose a short work on calculating . . . such as men constantly. 
require.” “his does not point to India as the source of his 
mathematical knowledge, but to a nation or nations that had 
ceased to exist. Rosen, however, says, 
elusion that — of the information co 
was derived fi an Indian source." 
tled to draw any such is evi 
tion of the facts. 
selected by him in 
the other way. 
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the determination of the ratio of the circumference to the 

diameter of the circle, the Arabian mathematician has copied 

the Hindus. The result given by the Muhammadan may 

62832 

20000" 


the Lilávati is represented by p=d x 





be represented by p=“ x while the result as given in 


3927 
1250° 
two results are identically equal forms the basis of Rosen's argu- 
ment to prove that M. ibn Musa copied from the Hindus,’ not- 
withstanding that M. ibn Musa lived three hundred years before 
the Lilávati was composed. Now, as Chasles says, “La wérité, 
en Géométrie, est Ia loi commune, elle-est une, elle appartient à tous 
les temps, à toutes les intelligences qui savent la comprendre ; et 
sa présence sur plusieurs points, chez plusieurs peuples, n'est pas 
une preuve de communications entre eux" (p. 430); but Rosen 
thinks otherwise and says, '' It is extremely improbable that the 
Arabs should, by mere accident, have the same ponen as the 
Hindus; particularly, if we bear in mind that the Arabs did not 
seem to have troubled themselves about finding an exact method. 
He adds to this astonishing comment the following still more 
astonishing foot-note? : * This would appear from the very man- 
ner in which our author (M. ibn Musa) introduces the several 
methods; but still more from the following marginal note of the 
manuscript to the ge neral passage.  *' This is an approximation, 
not the exact trut itself: nobody can ascertain the exact 
truth of this, and find the real circumference, except the Omnis- 
cient . . . . This is called an approximation, in the same manner 
ns it is said of the square-roots of irrational numbers, that they 
are approximations, and not exact truths: for God alone knows 
‘what the exact truth is. " 

The remarks of Rosen about it being mere accident, and the 
Arabs not troubling themselves, are too absurd to be considered ; 
nnd, as to the note he ridicules, I venture to stnte that in the 
whole range of Hindu mathematical writings nothing approach- 
ing such a clear exposition of a difficult point has been given.* 
The facts referred to by Rosen further prove the ridiculousness 
of his arguments, "They are here given side by side, and a glance 
wil show that accuraté results were given by the Muhammadan 
some three centuries earlier than by the Hindus in question, and 
that he could not have possibly borrowed his results from them. 
It is not अ here to take into account the value given by 

bhata as hmagupta, on whose work that of M. ibn Musa 


The fact that these 
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not give it. 


[ J uly, l 007. 


The point at issue lies 


between M, ibn Musa, Brahmagupta and Bhaskara, 


Brahmagupta (circ. GOO A.D.) 


The diameter and the semi- 
diameter being severally multi- 
plied by three are the practical 
circumference and area. The 
square root extracted from ten 
times the squares are the neat 
values. 


Bhaskara (cire. 1150 A.D.) 


Rule: When the diameter of 
a circle is multiplied by three 
thousand nine hundred and 
twenty, and divided by twelve 
hundred and fifty, the quotient 
is the circumference; or, multi- 
ply by twenty-two and divide 
by seven, it is the gross circum- 
ference adopted to practice. 


M. ihn Musa (circ. 800 A.D.) 


| In any circle, the product of 
its diameter, multipled by three 
and one-seventh, will be equal 


to the periphery. This is the 
rule generally followed in prac- 
tical life. The geometricians 
have two other methods. One 
of them is that you multiply 
the dinmeter by itself, then by 
ten, and hereafter take the root 
of the product: the root will be 
the —— The other me- 
thod is used by astronomers: it 
is this, that you mcm j ly the 
diameter by 62832 and then 
divide the product by 20000: the 
quotient is the periphery.! 


[ Note.—'l'here is another and more interesting reference to 


the ‘squaring of the circle" im Hindu writings given by 
Thibant in his translation of the Sulvasutras. 


img rule :— 


Dr. 
1+ is the follow- 


“If you wish to turn a square into a circle, stretch a cord 


from the centre towards one of its corners, 


draw it round the side 


and describe the circle together with the third part of the piece 


standing over; this line gives n circle exactly as large 
square; for as much as there is cut off from the 


ns the 
|uare (viz., the 


corners of the square) quite as much is added to it (viz, the 


segment of the circle n ing ontsi 
This gives ==3:0886_ 


de the square." ) 
The construction arose out of the 


custom of building altars of different shapes but 38 equal areas, 


which has a very strange resemblance to 
the Hindus bave no claim to 


problem. ] 
The ratios used by 


Ahmes (circ. 1700 B.C.) gave a value 2 bat 
Archimedes gave a rigorous proof showing that the value 


31604. 


the celebrated Delian 
' no claim to priority. 
equivalent to r= (16/9)*= 
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! 4/10 =3'1623';"3} —3:1429; the other values give سج‎ 31416. Aryab- 
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lies between 22/7 and 223/71. Ordinarily he used, as we do 

now, 22/7. Ptolemy's value is 377/120 which equals 3-141666. 


Pulisa gave 3 = 1416. The method of Ahmes is not 
unlike that given in the Sulvasutras. M. ibn Musa finds the 
area of the circle by treating it as the limit of an equilateral 
polygon of many sides: this method certainly does not point to 
Brahmagupta ns the source of his knowledge. 


VII. 


Not many years ngo the opinions of the early orientalists 
appeared to be corroborated to some extent by the discovery of 
the Bakhshali manuscript, or rather by Dr, Hoernle's statements 
regarding the manuscript ; but, when it is understood. that Dr. 
Hoernle's conclusions were based upon false premises, it will be 
seen that there are other possible explanations than those he 
gives. 

Now, in his discussion on the age and origin of the Bakh- 
shálhi arithmetic, Dr. Hoernle makes the following assump- 
tions :— 

“ That Indian arithmetic und algebra, at least, are of entirely 
native origin.” (Ind. Antiq. xvii., 37). 

“That the Hindus did not get their elements of the arithme- 
tical science from the Greeks, " (ib.) 

“That this principle (of value of position) was known in 
india as early as A.D. 500," (Ind. Antiq. xii., 37). 

From such assumptions he finally concludes that the work is 
^ very ancient one of purely Hindu origin, and even suggests that 
it helps to prove the early use of the modern system of notation 
among the early Hindus. He protects himself from giving a 
rather crude illustration of the vicious circle by a qualifyme 
clause, but, in actuality, that is the form of his reasoning. 

In addition to the statements given above, Dr. Hoernle writes, 
“The MS. is written in the so-called Sarada characters, which 
are still used in Kashmir and which, as they occur on the coins of 
the Maharajas of Kashmir, are of a not inconsiderable age. 
. 2. . 1 have not observed these (some of the forms of 
letters) in other MSS. written in the Sarada characters. Hence 
I am inclined to look on them as evidence of great age in the 
Bakhshali MS. ; and as the West Indus Districts were early lost 
to Hindu civilization through Muhammadan conquests, during 
which it was a common practice to bury MSS. to save them from 
destruction . . . . The Bakhsháli MS. may be referred to the Sth 
or 9th century A.D. . . . 

“The methods (of setting out the problems, etc.) differs 
considerably from that used in > sa Hindu mathematical treatises, 
e.g. in those of Bhüskara and Brahmagupta . . . . “This nega- 
tive sign is the most remarkable difference between the Bakhbshali 
MS. the works of Bhüskara and others, The MS. uses a cross +, 
while the sign that is commonly used isa dot, placed above the 
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quantity . . - > Here, therefore, there Pop to be n mark of 
great antiquity. As to its (the + ) origin lam unable to suggest 
any satisfactory ex —— I have been informed by Dr. 
Thibaut! . . . . that Diaphantus used the letter y reversed (thus A) 
to indicate the negative quantity .... Now the Bakhshali 
arithmetic is written in the Sloka measure ; and this circumstance 
carries its composition back to a time anterior to that change of 
literary fashion in the 5th century A.D.8 . . . , Again the foreign 
terms dinara ( Latin denarius) and dramma (Greek drachme) occur 
in both (£e. also in Brahmagupta) . . . . the decimal system 
of notation is employed . . . etc. etc," Notwithstanding Dr. 
Hoernle's conclusion every one of these points seems to me to 
emphasize the fact that this work is nof of pure Indian origin : 
clearer evidence for a non-Indian origin could not be given. 
Further, Dr. Hoernle has failed to note on one most important 
matter, He explains that 4 mixed number is shown in the Bnkh- 
sháli MS. by placing ‘the three numbers under one another; thus 


1 4 
1 means 1 — and 1 means 44, but he does not explain that 
3+ 2 

this mode of writing fractions is peculiarly Arabic.* That the 
Bakhsháli MS. exhibits such characteristic difference from the old 
Hindu treatises’; that the only points of resemblance are admitted- 
ly of foreign origin °; that the MS. was found in that part of 
India that was dominated at the time when it was written by 
^ foreign race; and that this foreign race was, at the period in 
question, superior to the Hindus as regards their knowledge of 





1 Is it possible that Dr. Hoerole had not read the introduction to Cole- 
brooke's Lilavats ? (p. xii., Ed. 1817 > Colebrooke there gives m full explana- 
tion of the use of the inverted $ by Diaphantas). 

? Te this sound ment ? 

3 That in, the ei, bs 

+ Woepcke, p. 497. 

6 The only resemblance between the matter of the Bakhshñli manuscript 


ern system with place-valaoe. 





fally expounded in the algebra of Alkarkhi which was based on that of Dio- 
phantus ( Woepcke's Extrait du Fakhri). The problem given in the Bakhshali 
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mathematics; these points also indicate pretty certainly that the 

work in question was not of unalloyed Indian origin. 


f VIII. 


I have indicated roughly the main points of my arguments by 
which, I believe, my original proposition is proved. The task I set 
myself was to show that the current conceptions as to the origin 
of our modern arithmetical notation have not very secure founda- 
tions and that the question is worth reopening; and further, 
that popular misconceptions of the ran aud influence of 
Hindu mathematics need some correction. ' The second part of my 
task is only indicated in the above notes, which I may supplement 
later on, but as regards the question of notation I think enough 
has been said to cause those interested and better «qualified to 
jadge than I to reopen or, perhaps rather, to restate the question. 
The character of the Indian scripts; the evidence of inscriptions ; 
the nature of the early notations in use among the Hindus ; the 
nature of their mathematical works; the very custom at the 
present time among those Hindus who work on purely indige- 
nous lines point to a foreign origin of the modern notation 
ns probable; while the foundations of the arguments of those 
who believe in an Indian origin are now shown to be either 
absolutely unsound, or, when not absolutely unsound, at least 
unreliable ; and consequently the Indian theory, if it is to stand, 
must be restated. 
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(TALE III. from Bühler.) 
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54. Note on the History of the Caste System. 
By A. M. T. Jacxsox, 1.C.S. 


It is well known that. whereas the Hindu lawbooks recog- 

nise no more than four castes, the number of castes actually ex- 
isting is practically infinite. Many attempts have been made to 
account for this divergence between theory and practice, but none 
of the solutions that have been suggested has gained general 
acceptance. The subject attracted the attention of Colebrooke, 
for though he never published his views during his lifetime, he 
left behind him the heads of a memorandum on the matter. which 
have been printed in his biography (pp. YS ff). He wrote that 
“the tribes (by which he means the four great castes) neces- 
“sarily had an internal government; at the same time professions 
' were naturally formed into companies. From this source, while 
‘the corporations (trade gilds) imitated the regulations of tribes 
(castes), a multitude of new and arbitrary tribes (castes) sprang 
"up, the origin of which, as assigned by Menn, ete, is pro- 
“bably fanciful.” The two significant points here are—(1) the 
stress laid on the internal government of the castes, and (2) 
the importance of the gilds for the history of the enste system, 

The question slept where Colebrooke left it until it was taken 
up again by Senart after his visit to India in 1894 (see his Les 
Castes Dans L' Inde). He holds that the so-called castes or rarnas 
of the lawbooks are really classes, which have always been divid- 
ed into numerous sections similar te the endogamous sub-castes 
nf the present day. Jolly (Die Entstehung des Kastenweseus, 
Z. D.M.G.. | 507 ff) has adopted Senart's theory and furnished it 
with farther illustrations, Neither writer, however, accounts for 
the existence of n theory so much at varinnee with the practice, 
Risley (Census of India Report 1901, pp. 545-9) assumes that the 
Indians borrowed the theory of the four classes from Persia. Old- 
enberg on the other hand (Zur Geschichte des Indischen Kas- 
'enwesens, Z.D.M.C,, li, pp. 267 ff) believes that the old Indian 
theory ot four castes was at first n true representation of the act ual 
state of things, and that the multiplication of castes was » gradual 
process, favoured in some cases by the transformation of trade 
guilds into castes. In this latter view, as we have seen, he wus 
anticipated by Colebrooke. 

The point, however, to which I wish to invite attention at pre- 
sent, is Colebrooke's other leading idea, of the importance of the 
internal government of the castes. At the present day we find 
that the castes enforce their rules in various ways, though the 
ultimate sanction is in all cases expulsion from the caste, the social 
consequences of which are like those of the Roman taterdictro aqui 
et igni. The machinery by which the sentence is passed may be 
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either a general meeting of the caste, or the decree of a committee of 
elders, or of an hereditary headman, or the fiat of a spiritual teacher 
The existence and action of these authorities is practically ignored 
by our Government, ns it was also by the Muhammadan kings for 
the most part. But when we go back to the days of independent 
Hindu ا‎ we find a very different state of things. In those 
days, Indian — consisted of a hierarchy of castes, at the 
head of which stood the Brabmans and the king, and the royal 
authority was constantly called in to keep each caste to its proper 
functions, and to prevent what the Inwbooks technically call 
Varnasankara or confusion of castes. In other words, the power 
of the king wns the ultimate sanction for the enforcement of caste 
rules. Thus we find in the Vishpu Smriti (III. 1-3) : * Now the dutie 
“of a king are to protect his people, and to keep the four 
“ castes and the four orders in the practice of their several duties." 
Likewise VaSishtha says (XIX. 7.8, Oldenberg's translation) : 
“ Let the king, paying attention to all the laws of countries ( sub- 
‘i divisions of) castes (jdt) and families, make the four castes 
“ (Farna) fulfil their (respective) particular duties, Let him 
“punish those who stray from (the path of duty)”; and again 
(lb. I 39.41): “The three (lower) castes shall live according to 
"the teaching of the Brahmana. The Brahmana shall declare 
" their duties and the king shall govern them accordingly.” So 
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the customs of the Brahmans of Ko£ala would differ in detail from 
those of the Brahmans of Magadha, and so on. Now, the political 
condition of ancient India was such as to favour in a high degree 
this splitting up of the original castes, for, as far back as our 
knowledge goes, we find the country divided into small tribal king- 
doms. Megasthenes ( B.C. 300), as reported by Arrian, had before 
him a list of 118 of these, covering the whole area of India. The 
Buddhist scriptures show us the same state of things existi ng at 
an earlier date (see Oldenberg's Buddha, 1897, Exc. 1, and Rhys 
David's Buddhist India) and we can follow it still further back 
as far as the Rigveda itself (see Zimmer, Alt Indisches Leben). As 
Prof. Macdonell says (Sanskrit Literature, 157-8) : ** . . . . the Vedic 
“Aryans were split up into numerous tribes, which, though con- 
“ scious of their unity in race, language and religion, had no political 
“ cohesion. They occasionally formed coalitions, it is true, but 
" were just as often at war with one another. The tribe, in fact, 
“was the political unit, organised much in the same way as the 
“Afghans are at the present day, or the Germans were in the 
“time of Tacitus.” Each tribe, being under a different king, 
would tend to diverge from all the others in the matter of 
caste customs, owing to the different jurisdiction to which 
it was subject. 'The tribal kingdoms did not lose their identity 
even if they were conquered and incorporated into larger em- 
pires, for it was the Indian custom to place on the throne of a con- 
quered province a member of the old royal family. For instance 
Manu says (VII. 201-3, Bühler's translation): ** When he has 
“ gained victory, let him duly worship the gods, and honour righte- 
"ous Bréhmangas, let him pe exemptions, and let him cause pro- 
' mises of safety to be proclaimed, But, having fully ascertained the 
* wishes of all the (conquered), let him place there a relation of the 
٠ (vanquished ruler on the throne) and let him impose his condi- 
“tions. Let him make authoritative the lawful (customs) of the 
‘* (inhabitants), just as they are stated (to be), and let him honour 
“the (new king )and his chief servants with precious gifts.” 
Similarly the Vishnu Smriti says (III. 47-9, Jolly's translation) : 
“A king, having conquered the capital of his foe, should invest 
"there a prince of the royal race of that country with the royal 
“dignity. Let him not extirpate the royal race, unless the royal 
“race be of ignoble descent.” The passage from Manu, in parti- 
cular, shows most clearly that the jurisdiction in caste questions 
remained unaffected by "Eber gn conquest. 

But it mar be asked, if the multiplication of castes dates back 
as far as the days of the old tribal kingdoms, how is it that so few 
of the existing sub-castes are mentioned in Indian literature ? 
The answer is that the name of the sub-caste is used only when it 
has to be distinguished from another sub-caste. Thus, a writer 
living at Kapsas n naturally speaks of a Kanaujiya Brahman as a 
Brahman sim ply, just asa writer in England might speak of an 
attorney as a lawyer, While a writer in Scotland might use the 
same word for a * writer to the signet." In the Census Reports 


it is often found that that portion of a sub-caste, which is still 
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settled in its original home, returns itself under the caste name 
only, ¢.g., as Brahman only or as Banya only, without giving the 
sub-caste name at all, so that it might seem as if the sub-caste 
did not exist at all in the very place which is known to be its 
chief centre. 

It is well-known that a very large proportion of the sub- 
castes bear geographical names. It remains to consider whether 
any of these names are derived from the names of historical 
Hindu kingdoms. The following examples are enough to show 
that the question deserves special study :— 

AMaithi!, the name of the Brahman sub-caste of North-Bihar, is 
derived from the ancient kingdom of Mithilà or Videba, well 
known in the Brahmanasand in the Ramayana. 

Jighotiyd, a Brahman sub-caste in Central India, takes its name 
(as Gen, Cunningham pointed out) from Jijákabhukti, the terri- 
tory of the Chandels of Mahobá. | 

Agarwal, a strong Bania sub-caste in Upper India, has a 
pseudo tradition that Agra or Agroha was their original home, 
but their true birthplace seems to be Agar in Eastern Mālvā, 
which was well known as Ákara about the Christian era, and is 
named in inscriptions as a province along with Avanti (Ujjain). 

Khedaval is the name of a sub-caste of Brahmans and of 
another of Bnnyàüs in Gujarat. Their birthplace is the chief 
town of the British district of Kaira, which is mentioned in 
inscriptions, and gave its name to a kingdom in Hiuen 'T'hsang's 
time (c. 640 a.p. ). | 

Shrimali is the name of a sub-caste of Brahmans and of 
another of Banyas in Marwar. It is derived from the town of 
Shrimal of Bhinmal in Marwar, which was the capital of a king- 
dom in Hiuen Thsang’s time and long after (see Bo. Gaz. 1, pt. 1. 
App. Bhinmal). 

Ladis the name of a sub-caste of Banyds in Gujarat and parts 
of the Deccan, It is derived from the ancient Lata (Ptolemy's 
Aapixy), the old name of Southern Gujarat. 

Sorath a is the name of a sub-caste of Brahmans and another 
of Banyas in Káthiáwád, the Xvpaorpmny of the Greeks and the 
Saurüshtra of the Guptas. 

Audhiya is the name of a sub-caste of Banyis who came 
from Ayodhy& the ancient ca Vou of Rama's kingdom of Koéala. 

Mathur is the name of sub-castes of Brahmans, Kayasths, and 
Banyas, who trace their origin to Mathurà, the capital of the 
S'ürasena kingdom. | 
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forward in this paper, as to the jurisdictional factor in the 
history of caste, is to look for sets of sub-castes bearing the same 
hical names. Each of the old tribal kingdoms would 
natura hy have had its own section of Brahmans, traders, carpen- 
ters, etc., and we should expect to find traces of these complete sets 
of castes surviving at the present day. We do, in fact, find such 
traces, though in many cases the sub-castes are now named from 
cities which are known to have been founded after the arrival of 
the Muhammadans in India. This may be due either to the fact 
that the caste organisation in these cases is really of later origin, 
due to the imitation of the higher classes by the lower; or to the 
jurisdiction over caste offences having passed, on the fall of the 
Hindu kings, to the craft gilds, who naturally made their princi- 
pel seats in the largest cities, and were quite ready to migrate 
rom an old capital to a new one, whose name they would then 
adopt as their own. Thus in Gujarat we find castes with 
Ahmadabadi and Sürati sub-divisions, though these two cities did 
not exist before the 15th century. 

The following cases of sets of sub-castes, bearing the same 
geogrep hical name, are taken from Vol. IX of the Bombay Gazet- 
teer (Gujarat Population) :— 

Ahmádábádi section among Ghanchis (oilmen) and Mochis 
(shoemakers).—The city of Ahmadabad was founded in 1413 A.D. 
on the site of Asával, which was a place of some importance as 
far back as Al-Berimi's time (c. 1000 A.D.). 

Chümpüneri section among Ghanchis (oilmen) and Kanu- 
saras (bellmetal casters).—Chimpiner was the seat of a Hindu 
raja early in the 15th century, and became the capital of Gujarat 
in 1484 A.p., but fell into decay soon afterwards, and has been un- 
inhabited for the last 150 years. 

Gujar section among Darjis (tailors), Sonis (goldsmiths), Sutars 
—— nters), Chárans (bards), Dheds (scavengers), and Banyas 
(traders ).—]It is not clear whether in these cases we have to do with 
a true sub-caste, or with a vague geographical or linguistic division. 
Taken strictly, the name seems to apply to the kingdom of North- 
ern Gujarat and Southern Marwar, which was known to Hiuen 
Thsang under the name of Kin-che-lo, and the capital of which 
gave its name to the Shrimati sections of Brahmans, Banyaés and 
Sonis (goldsmiths). 

Harsold section among Brahmans and Banyás. 

Jharola or Jhilord section among Brahmans and Banyas. 

Khambáti section among Luhars (blacksmiths), and Mochis 
(shoemakers ).—Cambay was a large port in the time of Al-Masüdi 
(913 A.p.) and has remained a place of importance ever since. 

Khadáyatá section among Ú rahmans aud Banyas.— The name 
is said to be derived from the village of Khadit near Parantij. 

Khedává! section among Brahmans and Banyüs (see above). 

Kachela, or its synonym Parajia, is the name of a section 
among Luhárs, Sonis, Chairans and Brahmans. The name Kachella 
र in inscriptions as early as the Sth century for the people of 

Sub: | 
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Maru, or its synonym Marvidi,is the name of n section amon 
Darjis (tailors), Kansaras (bellmetal casters), Sonis (goldsmiths), 
Sutars (carpenters), Chárans (bards), and Dheds (scavengers ).—It 
denotes a man from the Rajput&na desert. As in the case of 
Gujar, it is possible that the name sometimes does not denote a 
true sub-caste but is used in n vague sense. 

Modh section among Brahmans, Banyas and Ghanchis (oil- 
men).—This case is of interest ‘because the town of Modhera 
does not seem to have ever had any great historical importance, 
though no doubt it was the capital of a small district. 

Mevddá section among Brahmans, Banyis, Sonis (gold. 
smiths), and Sutárs (carpenters),—It takes its name from the king- 
dom of the Rana of Udepur, whose history goes back to the Sth 
century A.D. 

Nandoraé section among Brahmans and Banyas.—The name 
is doubtless derived from Nandipuri, the capital of the Garjaras 
of Broach (c. 580—750 A.D.). 

Nagar section — Banyas and Brahmans.—The name 
seems to be derived from Vadnagar (Bh anlal's Gujarat, p. 6), 
the old capital of the province known as ap nerd 

Patani section among Ghanchis (oilmen) and Dheds (sca- 
vengers), as well as among Sonis (goldsmiths) as a subdivision 
of Parajias.—The name is derived from Anhilvad Patan, the 
capital of the Solanki kings (961-1242 A.D.). 

Ramdesht section among Bhavsara (calico-printers) and 
erie (tailors).—The name seems to belong to North-eastern 

ujarat, 

Riyakwal section among Brahmans and Banyas, from Raika 
near Dhandhuka. 

Sürati section among Ghanchis (oilmen), Luhars (blaksmiths), 
Mochis (shoemakers) and Dheds (scavengers).—Surat cannot 
be traced in history with certainty before 1531 A.D., when it 
was sacked xd the Portuguese. Before that date as far back as 
1000 A.D. the chief town of the Tapti Valley was Rander, now a 
suburb of Surat. 

5 SS section among Brahmans, Banyüs and Sonis (see 
above). 
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Central Konkan, and the Shenvi Brahmans and Kudili Banya 
in the Southern Konkan. 

The above evidence will perhaps be enough to show that the 
jurisdiction of the Hindu kings was a very important factor in 
the development of the caste system, and that a certain propor- 
tion, at any rate, of the existing sub-castes, show traces of 
having arisen from the castes of the old Hindu kingdoms. The 
theory of course will not account for the origin of a mn the castes 
of the present day, nor does it throw any light upon the ultimate 
origin of the caste system. But it does account, in part at least, 
for the multiplicity of castes which takes the place at the present. 
day of the simple social structure known to the Sanskrit law- 
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55. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India. Note 
No. 4. On Cotton in Behar. 


By I. H. Burgic. 


The observations here detailed were made in the current 
year at the following  places:—Pusa and Dalsing Sarai in 
the district of Darbhanga; Saing, Sirseah (both north of 
ge rac a ur), Sarai and Ku utupur (near Hajipur) in the district 
of Mo erpur; Barh in the district of Patna; and Matrapur 
west of Arrah in the district of Shnhnbad. The insects were 
kindly named for me by Mr. H. Maxwell-Lefroy and his assistant 
Mr. C. R. Datt, to whom I offer my acknowledgments. 
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Sp reng.; they pov up together, the maize fastest, the pigeon- 

ter it and t * the cotton is held back from maturing 
until the maize and the pigeon-pea plants have been cut from 
off the laud: it is in May when the weather is dry and hot that 
the cotton harvest begins; and it is completed about the middle 
of June, before tbe rains break. 

The races of the cotton that make this crop are several - in 

the course of my work I came across five :— 


(i) Bhogila ; 

(n) Bara-isar ; 

(iil) Jageria ; 

(iv) Asi Deshi or Bhünchili or Bhüchiri or Bacharia or 
Chütki ; 

(v) Gajar-ganga. 


No. iv is the most widespread: but no. i is that which 
gives the best outturn. Jageria and Gajar-ganga I only saw 
very sparingly, the one at Matrapur, and the ot * at Dalsing 
Sarai. 

To enumerate here the differences between the races other 
than in the flower would be to digress. It will be enough to say 
that accepting Gammie's classification, 


Bhogila 
Bara-isár | are Gossypium neglectum, var. vera, 
Jageria subvar. bengalensis. 


Gajar-ganga ditto, subvar. Kokatia. 
As] deshi is Gossypium intermedium. 


The drawing above is of a flower of Bhógila, enlarged to 
twice its natural size. The flower is drawn erect, but in nature 
its position is very variable, and perhaps the commonest condition 
is that the flower should face horizontally. The arrow at the 
base indicates one of the five narrow passages by which the honey 
lying between the calyx and the corolla can be drained. That 
honey accumulates all round inside the calyx, but chiefly below 
the five honey passages. The passages are guarded re 
hairs, and a proboscis 5 mm. long is et fr the thi —— 
the honey. At about 7 a.m. the bright yellow pan s become 
unwound and the corolla expands into — funnel; the anthers i 
the same time dehisce, the mature stigma projecting frc 
among them. When the flower opens, the powdery podes begins 
to from the anthers; and it falls generally in part 
into the funnel of the corolla; but any — gum d 
the flower—what with pollen loose in the bell and 
fall from the anthers—causes some to adhere to 
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are self-fertilised. In the late afternoon the corolla withers, 
having been expanded but a few hours. The capsules apparently 
only proves infertile when there has chanced to be a scorching 
dry west wind. 

The stigma in these cotton flowers is typically undivided. 
Stigmatic hairs cover its apex and run down in three lines to the 
limit of, or even to 1—2 mm. within, the ataminal tube. In an 
flower that has been open for a few hours the stigma is found we 1 
dusted with pollen at the base and sparingly about the apex. 

The stigma of Asl Deshi ( Gossypium intermedium) projecta 
often only 1—2 mm. from the staminal tube instead of the 4 mm. 
that the stigmas of Bhógila and Bara-isár ( Gossypium neglectum) 
project, 

Outside the calyx, within the bracts and opposite to the 
clefts between them, are three extrafloral nectaries, which secrete 
honey from the time when the buds are balf-grown until the 
bolls are ripe. These nectaries are somewhat freely resorted to 


by insects as my second list below shows. Any insecta can get 
their honey. 


List or VISITORS WHICH WERE SEEN TO ENTER THE FLOWERS. 


[Sh.—sucking honey: cp.=collecting pollen: seeking h.=seeking 
honey in vain: the hours of observation are giver as they may 
be useful ultimately in the study of the habits of insects; but 
owing to the heat of midday in May, I was only able to make 
few observations at it.) 


HYMENOPTERA. Apiidae (1) Apis indica. Fabr, cp., 
Dalsing Sarai, 9.0 a.m. 29.v-07. (2) Apts florea, Fabr., ep 
Dalsing Sarai, 9.45 a.m., 29-v-07; Sirseah, 11.0 a.m. 31-v-07. 
(3) Xylocopa fenestrata., Fabr. sh., Pusa, 9.15 a.m., 26-v-07 ; 
Dalsing Sarai, 9.45 a.m. 29-v.07. (+) Anthophora zonata, 
Linn., sh., Barb, 8.0 a.m., 5-vi-07. (5) Ceratina viridissima, 
Dall.-Torr., seeking h., Pusa, 8.0 a.m., 27-v-07 : Dalsing Sarai, 
9.0 a.m., 29-v-07; Sirseah, 11.0 a.m., 31-v-07; Sarai, 9.0 
a-m., l-vi-07; Barh, 7.45—9.15 am. 5-vi-O7. (6). Ceratina 
hieroglyphica, Smith, seeking h., Barh, 7.45 a.m., 5-vi-07. (7) 
Halictus senescens, Smith, d and seeking h., Pusa. 7,30—9.15 
a.m., 26-v-07; 9.30 a.m., 27-v-07; Dalsing Sarai 7.45—9.30 
am., 29-v-07; 8.30 a.m., 30-v-07; Saing, 7.30—8.30 a.m., 
31-v-07; Sirseah, 11.0 a.m., 31-v-07; Sarai, 10.0—10.30 a.m., 
1-vi-07; Barh, 7.45—9.15 am. 5-vi-07; 7.15 aan,  6-vi-07. 
(B) Halictus sp. (white faced) cp, Saing, 5.0 a.m., 31-v-O7. 
Eumenidae. (9) Rhynchium metallicum, Sauss., crawling into 
flowers, 2.0 p.m., 29-v-07. Sphegidae. (10) Cerceris albopicta, 
Smith, once seekin ا‎ Barh, 8.15 a.m., 5-vi-07. M util- 

seeking b. Mı analis, Lepel., at base of flowers -५ ३ 

pen tly ng h., Barh, 8.15 a.m., 5-vi-07. Pompilidae. (11) 
flavus, Fabr., inside flower, Dalsing Sarai, vor a.m., 29-v-07. 
Scoliidae. (12) Elis thoracica, Fabr., € & © ch 9 seeking 
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h. strenuously, Pusa, 9.30 a.m., 26-v.07; Dalsing Sarai, 7.45 
mm., and 9.0 a.m., 2:-v-07; Saing, 7.30 —8.30 a.m.. 31-«-07. 
Formicidae. (14) Camptonotus sericeus, Fabr., once, Pusa, 
7.30 a.m., 26-v-O7. (15) Small black ant, several times inside 
Hower, Sarai, lO a.m., 1-vi-07; Barh, 7.15—8.30 a.m. 5-vi-07- 
Matrapur, 8.0 am. B-vi-0O7. Ichneumonidae. (16) A 
small species Ck ee find a way down passages to honey, Sarai, 
9.0 a.m., l-vi-07. EPIDOPTERA, Rhopalocera, (17) Papi- 
lio sp. sb., Matrapur, 8.30 a.m., 8-vi-O7. (18) Captopsilia crocale, 
Cramer, sh., Kutupur, 3.0 p.m., 1-vi-07. Heterocera. 
(19) Cephonodes hy lox, Linn., sh. diligently, Kutupur, 2.45 p.m., 
l-vi-07, COLEOPTERA, (20) AMyllocerus maculosus, Desb., inside 
Hower. Pusa, 8.45. a.m. 27-v-07. 


List OF VISITORS TO THE EXTRAFLORAL NECTARIES. 


Winged Insects— 

HvMkEkNOFTERA. Apidae, (1) Apis indica, Fabr. Pusn, 
915 a.m., 27-v-07 ; alsing Sarai, 6.50 a.m., 29-v.O7. (2 
Apis florea, Fabr., Pusan, 7.30—8.0 a.m., 26-v-07; 8.45—9.3 
a.m., 27-v-07; Dalsing Sarai, 9.0 am. and 2 p.m., 29-v-07 ; 
Saing, 5.0 a.m., 31.v-07; Sirseah, 11 a.m. 31-v-07; Sarai, 
10.30 a.m., 1l-vi-07; Kutupur, 2.45—3.30 p.m., 1-vi-07. (3) 
Ceratina viridissima, Dall-Torr., Sirseah, 11.0 a.m., 31-v-O7. 
(+) Halictus senescens, Smith, Pusa, 9.15 a.m., 26-v-07; Dal- 
sing Sarai, 8.30 a.m., 30-v-07; Saing, 8.0 a.m., 3l-v-07. 
Vespidae. (5) An orange red wasp, Sarai, 10.30 a.m., 
l-vi-07. (6) A red and black wasp, Sarai, 10.30 a.m., 1-vi-07. 
(7) Polistes hebraeus, Fabr., Dalsing Sarai, 7.45—9.45 a.m., 
29-v-07 ; Barh, 7.40—9.15 a.m., 5-v-07 ; Matrapur, 8.0 a.m., 8-vi-07. 
Eumenidaso, (8)Rhynchium metallicum, Sauss., Load, Began 
8.30 a.m., l-vi-O7. (9) A black species, Dalsi gi ox Sarai, 9.0 a.m., 
29-v-07. (10) An orange-chestnnt s I ا‎ i, 10.30 a.m., 
l-vi-07; Kutupur, 3.30 p.m., 1-vi-07. phegidae. (11) Cer- 
ceris albopicta, Smith, Barh, 5 p.m., 4-vi-07; 9.15 a.m., 5-vi-07 ; 
Matrapur, 8.0 a.m., 8-vi-07. (12) = er lobatus, Fabr., Dalsing 
Sarai, 2.0 pos 29-v-07; Kutupur, 2,45 p.m., 1-vi-07. Pompi- 
lidae. (13) Salius flavus, Fabr, Pusa, 7.30 a.m., 26-v-07 ; 
Kutu por, 2.45— 3.0 p.m., 1-vi-07. Scoliidae. Q 14) Elis thora- 
cica, Fabr. © Pasa, 8.0 a.m., 26-v-07; 9.15 a.m., 27-v-07; Sarai, 
10.30 a.m., l-vi-07. Mutillidae. (15) Mutilla analis, Lepel. 8 . 
Barh, 5 tose de 4-vi-O7 ; Matrapur, 8. mr 81-097. COLEOPTERA. 





96], Mysore رسي ب‎ K a -1-vi-07. | (17) 
hilomenes sp., Saing, 8.0 a.m., 31-v-07: Barh, 5 p.m, 4-vi-O7. ` 
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Fabr., Pusa, 7.30 a.m., 26-v-07; Dalsing Sarai, 6.30 and 7.45 
a.m., 29-y-07, 8.30 a.m., 30-v-07; Saing, 8.0 n.m, 31-v-07 
Sarai, 9.0—10.30 a.m., 1-vi-07; Barb, 5 p-m., 4-vi-07; 8.0 and 
9.0 a.m., 5-vi-07 ; 7.30. a.m., 6-vi-07. (20) Smaller black ant, 
Dalsing Sarai, 7.45—8.0 a.m., 29-v-07; Sarai 10.0 a.m., 1-vi-07 
Barh, 5 p.m., 4-vi-07; 7.15—9.0, 5-vi-07; 7.0—8.0 6-vi-07 
Matrapur, 7.30—9.0 a.m., 8-vi-07. (21) Tiny ant, Barh, 5.0 p.m., 
471-07 ; 7.0-8.0 a.m., 6-vi-07. 


VISITOR TO THE NECTARIES WITHIN THE CALYX, BUT ENTERING 
THE CALYX-TUBE FROM THE OUTSIDE OF THE FLOWER. 


CornrorrERA. One Nitidulid beetle robbing honey, Kutupur, 
3.30 p.m., 1-vi-07. 


NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS SEEN. 





To the nectaries of 
Inside th 
" Fe ig — — 
HYMENOPTERA. 
Apiidae. 
Apis indica 222 x 3 2 
x florea S. 59 3 48 
locopa fenestrata 9 2 — 
Anthophora zonata e 1 — 
Ceratina viridissima "es 21 1 
Ceratina hieroglyphica 5 1 -= 
Halictus senescens ... ate 59 6 
Halictus sp. (white faced) ... 1 — 
Vespidae. 
Polistes hebraeus ... ... _ atm 10 
Orange red wasp ... .. — 1 
Red and black wasp .. — 1 
Eumenidnae. 
Rhynchium metallicum sie 1 2 
Black Eumenid عه‎ — I 1 
Orange-chestnut Eumenid | — 2 
Sphegidne. 
Cerceris * 1 5 


as x S ~nr ' gn 


Mutillidae, l | * 
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To the nectaries of 
Inside the the bracts outaido 


corolla. the corolla, 
Formicidae. 
Myrmecocystus seli pes awe — 20 
Camptonotus sericeus w 1 44 
Small black ant ... — 26 257 
Tiny ant — ‘on — 40 
Ichneumonidae. 
One sp. — - 1 — 
LEPIDOPTERA, 
Rhopalocera. 
Papilio sp. — — 1 — 
Captopsilia erocale 55 1 — 
Heterocera. 
Cephonodes hylas ... uss 1 — 
COLEOPTERA. 
Myllocerus maculosus — 1 1 
Chilomenes Sp. ... zem — 5 


It is evident that very few insects go to the flowers which 
have a tongue long enough to obtain the honey inside the calyx 
in such a way as to pollinate the stigma in doing so. Xy locopa 
and Anthophora are the only two among the bees. ylocopa 
fenestrata does not show any preference for the cotton flowers ; 
it was only seen on the flowers twice, but on one occasion was 
visiting very persistently: Anthophora shows a very distinct 
preference for the flowers of the lowly species of Leucas—LD, lini- 
Jolia and L. aspera— which grow as weeds among the cotton : once 
only—and then it was in a cotton crop where weeds were entirely 
absent—did I see Anthophora sonata visi A cotton flowers; else- 
where it was common among the cotton plants, but always busy 
near the ground on the two species of Leucas. Xylocopa aestuans 
was seen on the wing among the cotton plants, but instead of 
visiting their flowers, it was going to ak linifolia and it 
afterwards went to flowers of Phaseolus calcaratus in an adjoining 
crop. x 
P Three Lepidoptera were seen on the flowers each once. "They 
settled on the sexual organs to suck honey. "The Sphingi id, Cepho- 
nodes hylas was able to reach it in — flower visi and was 
very ear ing to cotton; but the other two, to reach the 
honey, requi t the flower should be quite wide open ; for 
otherwise their win p NTA them from getting within the 
bell, The tongue o e —— — is jt mm. long. 

The following insects are c attracted by the honey 
within the flower but can not get it, Elis thoracica, Ceratina 








Pg 
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viridissima and Halictus senescens. The Elis crawls into the flower 
settling at times on the petals, at times on the sexual organs; and 
going straight to the bottom of the flower it strives hard to get 
the honey ; failing, it may crawl to the extrafloral nectaries. At 
times it crawls inside the flower after having visited the extra- 
floral nectaries. One individual which I observed for some little 
time habitually settled as if intending to go into the flower, and 
then turning round went to the extrafloral nectaries and visited 
all three in turn. The female of Elis thoracica was mucli more 
abundant on the cotton flowers than the male. 

Ceratina viridissima goes to the honey passages of cotton 
with a remarkable persistence: but its efforts are apparently un- 
rewarded. It is easy to imprison the insect between the thumb 
and finger, when itis at the base of the flower; so intent is it 
on trying to get the honey. Halictus semescens behaves in a 
similar way, but does not so persistently seek honey. 

Of pollen-collecting insects, Halictus senescens is important. 
It was found to be à common insect at every place visited, and 
was seen in flowers Opuntia Dillenit as well as in cotton flowers. 
On the cotton it tries often to get honey before it turns its attention 
to the collecting of pollen. Of whatever cross-pollination is effect- 
ed, it probably does the greater part; but its methods are such 
as to lead to more self-pollination than cross-pollination. Once it 
was observed to creep to the extrafloral nectaries after it had 
failed to get honey within the flower. Apis indica and Apis florea 
at times collected pollen. 

None of the other insects in the list can be of any importance 
to the plants as cross-pollinating agents. I have tried, very 
crudely I fear, to assess the importance of those that are. And 
I think that under the conditions seen by me it is impossible for 
more than 1 per cent. of the flowers to be cross-pollinated. The 
insect agency is therefore of small account. 

Gammie (The Indian cottons, Calcutta [1906], p. 1) is inclined 
to think that in the west of India where the cotton crops 
flower towards the end of the year, cross-pollination is very rare 
indeed. Ihave had a few opportunities of observing cotton flowers 
there, and once ony have 1 an insect to visit them ; it was a 
Sphingid moth, and it visited flowers towards dusk at Surat 
(27-x- 2). About Poona I have seen Apis florea diligently visit- 
ing the extrafloral nectaries, but never entering the flower (16-15- 
xii-03). It would seem that at Poona, where Gammie's observa- 
tions were made, natural cross-pollination of cotton is even more 
rare than in Behar, and the production of natural hybrids very 
rare indeed.  Gammie says that he could detect no natural 
bybrids in the thousands of plants which he grew for observa- 
tion : though their parents matured together in —— ous lines 
upon the experimental plots, they were nos p roduced. On the 
other hand Prof, T. H. Middleton The Agricultural Ledger, no. 8 
of 1895, p. 10) says that Bhógila, i.e. (Gossypium neglectum) 
seems to hybridise in nature with Deshi (Gossypium interme- 


` dium), for intermediates sprung up at Baroda in his experimental 
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m out of seed from the district of Saran. I searched for such 
ybrids in the fields diligently when mnking these observations; 
and out of the hundred thousand individual plants which passed 
under my eyes I selected eight which 1 think are hybrids and a 
farther nine in which a hybrid origin appears nob improb- 
able. 

It seems, then, that insects such as I observed visiting the 
flowers in Behar, do produce an effect; but it is an extremely 
small one indeed— merely a hybird plant here and a hybrid plant 
there. 

I cannot say how long Bhógila and Asl Deshi have been 
grown intermixed in Behar: but probably they have been culti- 
vated in the neighbourhood of each other for n long time. Bach- 
aria, spelled Bachree, (ie. Asl Deshi) is mentioned as a cotton of 
Patna in 1790, along with Bhoga, Nurma, Raria and Guzza; and 
Bhoga, which is possibly BhGgila, is stated to be superior to 
Bachree as Bhógila is now to Bacharia ( Reports of E. I. Company in 
regard to Cotton Wool, London, 1836, p. 349). 

Bhégila and Bhuchiri ( Asl Deshi) are mentioned together 
in n paper read to the Agri-Horticultural Society of India in 
1830 by Babu Radhakant Deb, ns sorts* of “ banga," ban 
being the Behari name for the cotton plant.  Bhógila is again 
mentioned in the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
iv. (1845), p. 106, as a cotton of Gorakpur. There is no doubt 
as to where the home of Bhógila and Asl Deshi is. Bara-isir 
is the same word as in Buchanan-Hamilton’s ''Baresha of 
Shahabad " (Montgomery Martin, Eastern India, ii, 1838, p. 
533). However, inasmuch as the khaki cotton called Kokati 
or Kukti, ie. G. neglectum, var. vera, subvar. Kokatia, Gammie, 
was prevalent, north of the Ganges, east aud west of Tirhut, 
when Buchanan-Hamilton wrote in 1813, and is no longer now,® 
some not inconsiderable change has taken place in the nature 
of the crops, which may have led only rather recently to the 
great intermixture of Bhógila or Bara-isár with Asl Deshi which 
now occurs: and this is probable because in the East India 
Company's report Bhoga and Bhuchiri are said to bave had differ- 
ent uses in 1790, The intermixture is caused in a small 
measure by a ginning factory having started work at one central 
pens and in a large measure by so much of the picking being 

t to women, children, and ignorant hired men; for they gather 








| Kotapor where some of my observations were made is on the border 
of Saran ; but I made nono within that dintriot. 

es three sorts, the firat called Bhogella, 2nd, Bhoohurry, 
and the his Cotton Handbook for 
Calcutta, these are cottons of Mnlwa, 
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< sa seed indiscriminately. The condition of intermixture at pres- 
ent is :— 

At Pasa, Bhózila and As} Deshi are not to be found in pure 
crops; they are often mixed in proportions of about 3: 1, Asl 
Deshi prevailing : 

At Dalsing Sarai, a number of crops are of Bhógila grown 
pure; the others are intermixtures of varying proportions ; further 
one crop contained a few plants of Gajar-ganga, and another a 
few of an American cotton : 

5 At Sning and Sirseah, one small crop seen, was entirely of Asl 
Deshi, and another of Bhégila; the rest were mixtures of vary- 
ing proportions, Asl Deshi generally predominating : 

At Sarai nnd Kutupur, Bhogila prevails in most crops, but 
none are pare: 

At Barh, towards the south, Asl Deshi is grown almost pure, 
but to the west Bara-isár, which is almost a subrace of Bhogiln, 
makes abont 50 per cent. of very mixed crops : 

At Matrapur, Asl Deshi is grown, with a very slight admix- 
ture of Jageria, which like Bara-isár is almost a subrace of 
Bhógila. 

The plants considered to be hybrids were found at Pasa, 
Dalsing Sarai, Saing and Barh. 

As the cultivators usually clean their own seed —— t near 
the Hajipur Ginning Mill, and formerly did so near Hajipur, 
the degree of admixture reached indicates a cultivation of the 
two cottons together for some decades at the very least: 
and during the decades, what with the trifling selection ! that 
the cultivator now and then does, and owing to the smallness of 
the amount of hybriding that nature does, the races have des- 
pite the intermixture maintained their purity. 


A few remarks now may be made on the part that the extra- 
floral nectaries play in the plant's life-history. 

The extrafloral nectaries play a small part in attracting 
insects to the flowers. It has been seen that they are resorted 
to by insects such as Elis and Apis, which have failed to reach 
the honey within the calyx, They possibly may retain insects 
about the plants in the early morning until the flowers open. 
At the rare still times when there is neither an east nor a west 
wind, they attract insects whose settling is enough to jerk the 
flower's own pollen onto the stigma. 

iet attract a patrol of ants, one of which—unfortunately 
unnam above—is very ready to bite any intruder; aud they 
attract wasps which we know to be nt times very self-assertive 





١ Grenter selection ia carried on, I believe, in other parts of India. 
Vide Middleton, the Agricultural Ledger, no. 8 of 1895, p. 3 [103 of the 
volume] for the selection of ** Ghognari ”; my note on cotton in the Nizam's 
dominions in Gamie's Indian Muse eA हु 24, for the selection of " Bani"; 
and Ne d Gaskin in the Agricultural Journal of Indin, ii., 1907, p. 188, for 
selection of ** Jari.” 
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like the ants; and they function from the time when the bud is 
half-grown until the fruit is ripe, keeping the ant patrol on the 
plants all the time, Probably the attracted ants and wasps protect 
the plants in some measure ; but from what? 


16 seems to me that in the end of May and beginning of 
June, when everything is dry and the thermometer in the shade is 
above 100°, insects in Behar—especially south of the river—are 
somewhat pressed for water or vor | uid food ; and that consequently 
the little honey that the cotton offers is more largely sought than 
it would be perhaps at nnother season. Certain it is that a wet 
surface nt this time has a E ur attraction. The eager seeking 
in the flowers for honey of Elis, Salius, Ceratina, Halictus, etc., is 
a sign of it: and the equally eager seeking for the glands by flying 
insects which do not see them, but find them in ranning over the 
foliage is another sign. Such insects are particularly Spher and 
Salius flavus, and to some extent Apis florea. 

Apis florea was observed to visit 16 extrafloral nectaries per 
minute, 


Before closing my note reference may be made to work done 
on Arnerican and yptian cottons. It is not ample; but it 
indicates that in the United States and lower Egypt their flowers 
attract cross-pollinating insects. 

The pollination of a species of cotton has been studied in the 
United States by Trelease (here quoted from Loew in Knuth's 
Handbuch d. Blütenbiologie, iii, pt. 1, 1904, p. 483). The 
flowers last two days, which is three or four times as many hours 
as last the cotton flowers of the Behar May crop. Like the Indian 
cottons a are self fertile. They were visited by bees, wasps, 
a beetle and a butterfly: many other insects go to the extrafloral 
nectaries,! 

W. L. Balls (Year-book of the Khedevial Agricultural 
Society for 1905, Cairo, 1906, p. 205) says that natural hybri- 
 disation of cotton takes place in Egypt to some extent, but he has 

given no account of insect-pollination. He notices, however, some 
tendency to imperfect anthers in individual flowers which lays 
them the more open to cross-pollination. 





1 Loew calls it Gossypium herbaceum, but in the use of that name he is 
apparently wrong. 








56. Seven Stories from the Nafhat* 'I- Yaman ; edited 
and translated by 


LiEevT.-CotosgnL D. C. Patttorr and Me. R. F. Azoo. 


The following stories appear in the original edition of the 
Arabic, published by the E سحب‎ in 1811, under the auspices of 
the College of Fort William. They have been omitted in the re- 
pon published by the Board of Examiners and, consequently, 
m the two English translations of Part I of the “ Breezes.” 
They have some historical as well as anthropological interest. 


Story L! 


A certain man of lettera has narrated - * Khalid® the Secre- 
tary, used to love beantiful boys, and towards the close of his life 
bis mind had become affected on this account. One day I saw 


zum SRR ^ cane? talking to a good-looking youth and saying 
him :— 


' Is it not time that thy heart should pity me? ' 
The youth said, * No.’ 
— Khalid, * For how long will love for thee make sport of 
me?" 

Said the youth, * For ever.' 

Said KAdlid, *How long am I to endure anguish on thy 
account? " 

Said the youth, ‘ Till death." 

Said Khalid, ‘May God never deprive my heart of love!" 

Said "ry outh, ‘Amen !" 

Added ilid, * May He never inflict thy heart with it!’ 

The youth replied, * God has clearly freed it.’ 

Then Khalid said, ‘If my Lord has decreed that I should 
love > 

Imterrupted the —— * What is that to me ?" 

Continued Khalid, * ———— with intensity of passion, what 
crime is that in thee?" 

Said the youth, * Ask thyself.’ 





' وا‎ seems to be no point whatever in this story except that it is a 
net. 
9 Abu'l-Haysam idw."bn®.Yasid al. Kátib, a clerk and paymaster of 
t y; lived at Ad in the beginning of the third century of the 
Hijrah. His life ia given in Vol. xxi of the Kitábw "l-Aghdni. 
3 $e, riding it as n child rides a hobby-horse. This seems to be a com- 
mon action amongst mad Arabs. 
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The narrator continues: “I then said to the boy, ° Art 
thou not ashamed to answer so pertly a great man like this 2 ' 
Said the boy, ' Whenever he meets any one like me, he 


speaks to him in the same strain. ~ 


STORY II. 


It is said that a youth of the Quraysh tribe had a good- 
looking and well-mannered hand-maiden, whom he loved ex- 
ceedingly. His circumstances became straitened, and poverty so 
overtook him that he had need of her price. So he carried her 
to ‘Irfig in the time of A Hayy jāj! [the म who bought 
her from him, and she occupied a high position in the Governor's 
heart. Then a youth, n relation of his. came to stay with him ; 
so he assigned for him a lodging near himself and treated him 
well. One day the youth entered into Al-Hajjaj while the 
girl was shampooing him. Now the youth had something of good 
looks, so the girl began to eye him stealthily. Al-Hajj; noticed 
her, and so he presented her to the youth, who thanked? him 
and went off with her. She stayed one night with him-and ran 
away in the early dawn; and in the morning the youth could 
not find her. News of this reached Al-Hajjaj, so he ordered this 
proclamation to be cried: * Any one who may have kept a girl of 
such and such a description, and returns her to me, will be held 
free of blame.” Soon after this she was brought to him. Then 
Al-Hajjaj said to her, “ Oh enemy of God! you were one of those 
I liked best, so I chose for you my own cousin, a handsome youth, 
Now I saw you casting sheep's eyes at him, so I gave you to him, 
But you ran away that very night!” 

She said, “ My master, listen to my story; then do what you 
like" He said, “Out with it.” She said, “I belonged to the 
Qurayshi youth, but he was in need of my price and so brought 
me ef Küfah. When we neared this town he approached me and 
emb me, and while he was possessing me he heard the roar- 
ing of a lion. So he sprang to his feet and drew his sword, and 
attacked it, and slew i with one blow, and brought its head to 
me, and then turned to me without his passion having cooled in 
the least: then he did to me what he wished. Now this cousin 
of yon whom you chose for me, approached me when it was 
dark, and while T. was in his embrace, a mouse fell from the roof 
and he forgot himself* through fear and fainted, Then he lay 





1 Governor of ‘Iraq aod Khorasin under the Omayynds (44—97 A.H., 
F^ "deri eade 
* aj as , “blessed him; prayed for 


. الى‎ ड 
Beginnin E 


him.” ١ é 1 E^ 
a - 





— 
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like that n long time, and I continued to sprinkle water on him 
without his — round, I feared he would die and that you 
would accuse me of his death. So I ran away, through fear of 
yon."  A/-Hajjàj laughed uncontrollably and added, ** Woe to 
thee! Tell no one of this.” She said, “On condition that you 
don't send me back to him." He said, “I agree." 


Srory III. 


Muhammad* 'bn* Ishaq has told a story that he heard from his 
father, who narrated as follows :—" I once went into the presence 
of Ar-Rashid, who had before him a tray of roses. He said to 
me, ‘Compose something about these.” So I recited : — 

It is as though they ere the cheeks of the beloved that the lover's 
lips are kissing, and so she blushes with shame. 


A slave girl, who was waiting on him, said, * You're wrong. 
Why didn't you say what I'm going to say, vis. :— 
They are like my cheeks when the hand of Ar-Rashid draws me to 
an act that necessitates a bathing! | 


The narrator continues: °“ Ar-Rashid lau p and said, * Go 
out Ishüq, for this pert girl has roused me." e then got up and 
took her by the hand and led her off." 


Srory IV. 


It is said, “ Abg Ja'far Muhammai*-'bn* ‘Ali once sent some 
wine as a present to the famous poet A/-BuAturi ° by the hand of a 
म diui well-made young slave-boy. When Al-BuAturi saw 

im, he pressed him to his breast and kissed him and, writing * 
the following lines, sent him back with them :— 


“Oh Abn Ja‘far, the kies from thy slave was one of the most de- 
lightful of thy presents, 
RRR didst send us the san of wine, shining in the hand of the sun 
of men, 
WSs Smas: the present had been tbe messenger and tho messen- 


ger the present!” 


On reading these lines Aba Ja'far sent him the boy as a 
present.” 










al-Qummī: cf. Kiteb*-l-Aghdni, Vol. xviii, 171, 


4. TA. Fy 
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STORY V.! 


It is said that a man of the family of Al-~-Muhallab® bought 
& black slave-boy, whom he reared and adopted. Now when his 
arm became strong and he developed, he fell in love with hia 
mistress and sought her favours, and she consented. One day 
his master entered suddenly and behold he was embracing her; 
so he went to him and cut off 5 his member and left him wallow- 
ing * in his blood. After that, piy came to him and he feared š 
his act; so he treated him until he was cured * and his sickness 
left him. Then the slave remained a long time planning against 
his master, in order to appease? his vengeful heart, Now his 
master had two sons, one of them an infant,’ the other a stripling.’ 
One day the father left his home on business. Then the slave 
took the two boys and went up with them to the summit of the 
roof and began to amuse ° them, at one time with sweets, and 
at another with play, until his master came in, Then his master 
raised his eyes and beheld his two sons on a pinnacle.'' He 
cried out, * Oh my boy," think of all my care in bringing you 
up!" The slave replied, “ Don't talk of that,!5 my life is nothing 
to me." I+ The father said, “ Well, what do you want?" He 
said, “ Dismember yourself as you have dismembered me, or else 
I will cast these two down, eot after them I will give my life 
away as easily as bestowing a cup of water." The father be- 





s 


| This story is told to illastrate the vindictiveness and treachery of the 
negro character. 


2 A princely Arab family of Basrah, descendants of Al-Muhallab® 'bn® 
Abi Sufrah, who died in 83 A.H. (703 A.D.) 
~ = 


5 — in its primary sense is ““ to cut off." 
+ he , To flounder, wallow (in blood). 


5 5 (with — ) = jú , " was terrified at." 


= » PN (C š 
s من‎ न 7 aj sas فيه‎ 
-— = —— y^ um 


s 

9 طفل‎ im applied to a child nntil he discriminates. 
s, Mis » 

8 # ° grown up; adult ” 


10 die “To divert, amuse, oconpy with." 


u a “The highest point in & building." 
18 ويلك‎ , Ut. " Woe to thee.” IB Lit., '* lenve that alone." 
ها‎ Lit., “ By God, it is nothing but a life, and I'll willingly cast it away.” 


/" 13 Quer a. ^ Ms aan ` L e E p ۴ 
ور ير‎ STE fc Tay 
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sought! him again and again, but he would not yield. Then the 
father moved as though to ascend to them, when the slave lower- 
ed? the two over the edge preparatory to casting them down 
from that great height. “he father said, '* Wait, wait till I 
go and bring out a knife to do what you want." So he held up 
the knife to show him what he was going to do, and then cut off 
his member and cast it away while the slave looked on. Now 
when the slave was certain he had done the act, he cast down 
the two boys wm | , “Tit for tat,* and one over.” The two 
children were dashed to pieces. The negro was taken, and AL 
Mwu'tasim * was written to on the matter, He directed that the 


rina should be slain and that all blacks should be expelled from 
is kingdom. 


STORY VI. 


It is also related that Ar-Rashid was wrath with Aba Nu*as,* 
so he ordered some men to defile’ the bedding on which he slept. 
So these came to the house when Aba Nu*Aas was in, and said to 
him, **The Khalifah has ordered us to defile thy bedding." Abū 
Nu ds said, “The order of the Khalifah must be obeyed—but has 
he ordered you to do anything else besides * * ?" They said, “No.” 
Then Aba Nu*üs took a clab in both his hands, and said to them, 
" Begin; but if any one of you passes water, I'll smash his head 
with this club." As they were unable to do the one thing with- 
out the other, they went back to the Khalifah and told him. He 
laughed and ordered a present to be given to Abn Nwu*às. 


Storr VII. 


It is said that Ar- Rashid 10 went out hunting one day and got 
separated from his guard and Al-Fazl* 'bn™-r-Rabî‘ 11 was behind 
him. The two encountered an old man riding on a donkey. Ar- 
Rashid looked at the old man and saw that he had watery eyes, so 





| Male یکرر‎ , lit., “ repeat (his prayer) timo after timo." 


- * e £e " 2 : 
2 lee cof 8 Es» , " The top, highest point.” 
er 
+ Side SiS, lit., " that for that.” 5 الصبجيان‎ chis 


8 The eighth Khalifah of the house of ‘Abbds. 
" This sere ie an oriental version of the pound of flesh. 


3 ابو $3 الى‎ , Poot of the Court of Hársn* "r-Rashid. 
9 os = 3 —. “ Depoauit alvum." 
10 According to another version Heéran®.’r-Rashid was disguised according 


nd accompanied a by the famous Ja'far Ar- Barmaki. 


i +3 e 4 2 
REC YE FOE Se — es EL | 
5 RAST AS ” eR S | 
ot e س‎ ® > 1 
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he winked to Al-Fazl about? him. Then Al-Fazi said, “ Old man, 
where are you going P” He answered, “To a garden’ of mine." 
Al-Fazi said, “ Would you like me to tell you of something with 
which to treat your eyes to remove their wa tering ?" The old man 
said, * Ah, how machin need am Iof that!" Al-Fagl said, “Take 
root of air, and dar of water, and leaves of truffles; put the 
whole in the shell of a waluut and then apply 5; and that will 
cure the watering." "Then that old man lent forward over the 
pommel of his saddle and—zarafa zartat*" tawilat®", saying, “ Here! 
this is thy fee for thy prescription, and should thy collyrium cure 
us, we will give thee more,—thou son of a bawd.” Ar-Rashid 
laughed till he nearly rolled off the back of his beast. 





one Fern 


1 عليه‎ $508 , ic, to make sport of him. 2 Ej. 


- 


5 295 OQ aif „ “apply it as collyrium.” 
or - - 
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STORY 1. 

¿a Ka.‏ — من m wae‏ انه قال يان ao‏ الكاتب s - cos toe‏ کان 
قد توسوس في rat‏ عمرة 3 CAS bles ०४५‏ صليححا و يقول له و هو راكب 
sls‏ قصبة ما كن hems? wl‏ قلبك Qus‏ له الغلام لا فقال خالد حتى صتى 
يلعب بي — Juss‏ الغلام toy‏ فقال alls.‏ وكم اقاسي فيلك جہد البلا Js‏ 
الغلام y SS s wy! S‏ إعدم الله («०५%‏ الهوى ls‏ الغلام آمين 
فقال (५ y, ००७.‏ به ०७४७‏ فقال الغلام ab, Ter‏ ذلك فقال Sia‏ ان كاك oy‏ 
قد قضى بالهوى JU‏ الغلام ما على انا فقال خالد و شدة ay‏ نما sws‏ 
غقال الغلام سل نفغسك ‏ قال فقلت للغلام bol‏ تستعحي من هذا الرجل مع جلالة 
(JUS gas‏ الغلام كل صن يلقاج سئاي يقول له هكذا e‏ 

STORY II. 

حكاية ‏ قیال ا جارية: imle‏ الوجه حسنة !10539 كانت E‏ — 
JE» Gu‏ — حا 15७»‏ فاصابته ضيقة وفاقة فاحقاي إلى ied‏ فجملها 
الى العراق و كان ذلك في زمن RUE‏ 
عليه فقى من all‏ فانزله aie i‏ احسن اليه فدخل على الحجاج Úy‏ 
و الجارية Aa‏ و كان للفتى جمال فجعلت الجارية تسارقه النظ ر فقطن 
gm‏ بها فوھبہا لھ فدء) لع و اتصرف بها باتت معد ليلقيا و هريت بقلس 
y et‏ يدربي اين هي وبلخ الهاي للك wip gs Gatien sab‏ 55¿ 


Tom Mes. deni Mr Ze M o 
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بها فقال لها الحجاج‎ aJ ان اتي‎ <U كذا ,195 غلم‎ giie رأى وصيعة من‎ 


يا š‏ الله كنت عددي من Sat‏ الناس الي فاخقرت لك enl‏ عمي و هو شاب 
०१७१ qure.‏ وارايتلف تسارقيه النظر فعلمت Ep‏ شفقت به و ४४७८‏ فرديتك a)‏ 
فهوبت في ७७५‏ فقالت يا سيدي إسمع — قال هاني 
قالت كنت للفتى ६५०७ i‏ الى ثمني Giles‏ الى bys ७७ Bh‏ منها Us‏ 
مني فوقع علي فسمع زثير الاسن ودب و اخترط ميقه و حمل عليه و aye‏ فقتله 
واتى برأسه ثم اقبل علي وما برد ما عن s>‏ ثم ابن عمك 
هذا الذي اخترته لي لما |ظلم الليل قام QM‏ و انه لعلى بطني اذ HO,‏ 
ye‏ کوت ben)‏ تم عشي عليه 25239 ss Úle;‏ و انا ارش عليه sell‏ و هو 
لايففق فخفت ان يموت فتقېمني a‏ — 253( منك pg lls las‏ 
ali‏ من HS‏ الضحك وقال ويحك y‏ تعلمي بهذا fami‏ قالت بشرط ان 
wor y i‏ اليه قال للك ells‏ » 
Story III. h‏ 
حكاية — حدث Se‏ بن إسصق عن 4p]‏ قل وخلت على الرثيد و بين 
يديه Gab‏ نيه ورد فقال قل ssa‏ + 
iA lp ot ss ٠‏ 
००७४‏ > جارية. كانت ule‏ راصة al pai‏ إو قلت کيا اقول 
ظ oye EE š‏ يوجب — 


Fac M EC س‎ wa 
c. الماجذة‎ J —— + 
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Srory IV. 
محمد بن علي الى البعدري الشاعر‎ — >! ८३४) قيال‎ — AE 


المعروف 3449 مع علأم حسن الوجة بديع الوصف Ky Lele‏ البحترى ضمة as!)‏ 


. alj « # UY! sos ano iS و‎ als, 
> (1.33 
البدية‎ sleet! علاعاك احدی‎ SA ایا — كان‎ 
£ 
e% 4 == ' e - 
كي كف شیس البرية‎ ur بعت الينا بشمس المدا‎ 


ode 
ولیت الهذبة کان الرسول و ليت رسو — کان إل خبة‎ 


» ارسل اليه الغلام‎ oe قرا‎ Gb 


Story V. 

حكاية  dv‏ أن رجلا من Y Ls =! — Jf‏ اسود فرباج و 3५७‏ 
moele DiS Lb‏ و ترعرع هوی 35०३०‏ غراودها عن نفسها 20500 إلى ذلك 
Logs BY» aos‏ على IG Alae‏ هو على Se 3 all aen) ala yoo‏ 33 
basi, y+‏ في دمه دم aif sl al‏ عليه رقة و تخورف من alas‏ فعالجه حتى 
९३७)‏ من dle‏ و خر من aye‏ فاقام بعد [oe‏ صد يدبر على مولاه اموا يكون فيه 
ads >‏ و uic‏ لمولاة olo!‏ احدهما طفل و الآخر 62५‏ فغاب الرجل عن منزله 
لبعض. إصورع sab‏ العبد الصبيين وصعت بهما الى ذروة سطع 20 وجعل tele,‏ 
بالطعام مرق و — 13५७ al, Ru ४४००‏ هو AL‏ 
في JF Gale‏ ويلك à‏ الله غي Ging‏ لك قال دع عنك هذا («09७‏ هي 


g eil, JU = =‏ قان ;= — ° 
الا نفس ¿bey‏ بها قال ويلاك و صا قريت جب نفلت جبيتني او لارمين 
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بهما و اني لاسمے يعدهما بغفسي sle‏ قال فجعل يكرر عليه و هو يأبى 
وذهب ليروم الصعون اليهم فاهوى نهما اليرميهما ين Ey‏ ذلك الشاهق JES‏ 
Gas‏ ويلك = اخرج اليذية و ast‏ ما اردت فاخن المدية ليرية 
ما يصنع Afi,‏ فرمى بذكرع وهو ple L sly‏ انه قد des‏ — بالصبيين 
و قال ذلك بذاك و هذى abl 82५)‏ الصبيان 3७)‏ ذلك الاسود وكتب 


# opal orc من مملكنة كل‎ z بقتلة وان يخر‎ pels al TAA" الى‎ Ee 


Srory VI. 
yd جماعة إن‎ yb Uy ws ان الرشيد غضب على ابي‎ “> 
الخليفة بان نضراً‎ Get وهو ببيته خقالوا له‎ BG ale الذى برقد‎ acp على‎ 
3< ७ فهل امركم بشي غير الخراء قالوا لا‎ ६५०० اصر الخليفة‎ JAS على فراشك‎ 
منكم ضربت راسه بهد,‎ Sat بيديه و قال لهم اخررًا ولكن ان بال‎ i 
الخشبة فما إمكنهم زالك بغير ان يبولوا خرجعوا إلى الخليفة و اعلمرء بذلك‎ 


خضصك و != a)‏ بصلة . 
— — 


STO VIET CNS M a a> 
الى الصيد فانفرد من عسكرة والفضل‎ "कर حكاية ب قيل ان الوشيه خر‎ 
weal I سو رطب‎ ló شید‎ TEI على — فنظر‎ a ५ هو‎ 138 oy | " 
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57. Note on the Bidri ware of Purneah. 
By R. J. Hiner. 


The manufacture of this ware is described in detail in Sir 
W. W. Hunter's °‘ Statistical Account of Purneah," and briefly 
noticed in Dr. Bird wood's “ Indian Arts The following note 
will be found to contain some supplementary information. 

In Purneah the word “ Bider " is applied to the amalgam of 
zinc (dasta) and copper (tamba), which is employed in the manufac- 
tare of this ware. Tin, which, according to Dr. Birdwood, forms 
one of the ingredients, is no longer used. The metals are melted, 
mixed, cast into the required shape, and finally turned on a very 
primitive lathe, by men of the Kanseri caste. "There are only 
three Kanseris in the whole district now employed in this work, 
two of whom live at Belauri, a village about two miles south of 
Purneah Railway Station, and the other at Katihar. The cast 
most commonly takes the form of a hookah-stand, but Serahis, 
Serposhes, etc., are made to order. 

The manufactured Bider is sold to the damascene workers of 
Purneah Town and Kasba at the rate of Re. 1-4 per seer. The 
metal is then slightly darkened with sulphate of copper (tutia), 
and the design traced with an instrument resembling a sharpen 
nail. Rough compasses are also used. Mistakes in the design can 
be readily effaced with water, and a second application of the 
sulphate of copper; but such mistakes are rare, and Mohan Sonar, 
who is the principal designer, works very quickly and unerringly. 
There are two other designers, but they confine themselves to 
certain unvarying patterns. 

The edges of the leaves, petals, etc., which form the design, 
are then sharply defined with » small chisel. Silver leaf is cut up 
into small pieces, which are roughly shaped to fit the details of 
the design, and then fixed in position, the instruments employed 
being a hammer and a blunted nail which is used as a punch. 
The silver leaf breaks off when it comes in contact with the 
edges left by the chisel, and leaves the details of the pattern well 
defined. Very little subsequent trimming is necessary. The leaf 
is now firmly embedded in, and appears to form part of, the Bider. 
No adhesive of any kind is employed. 

This °p pears to be a comparatively simple operation, the 
skilled tou क itself in the engraving with the chisel 
rather than in the actu 
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of saltpetre, nitre, honaz, Sma salammoniac, which produces a rich 
and permanent black, When the blackening process is finished, 
the whole is cleaned and given a final polish with mustard or 
rape-seed oil. 

The price of the finished article varies with the thickness of 
the silver leaf employed. In the cheapest kind of work, the 
roughness of the Bider can be seen through the inlaid leaf, and 
the definition is not so sharp as in the higher grades, in which the 
silver presents a very smooth, highly-polished surface. Many of 
the patterns must, of course, have been handed down from bygone 
generations, but I am inclined to attribute the majority of those 1 
have seen to the fertile invention of Mohan Sonar, who appears to 
vary the design with every article produced. 

A common pattern is formed of flowers with eight petals, 
interspersed with lines, and festoons and spirals of small leaves ; 
but the more expensive articles exhibit ares diversity of design. 

Mohan and his brother, Makund Lal Sonar, also practise the 
art of inlaying gold on silver, gold on Bider, and silver on copper. 
The last method is usually employed in the manufacture of 
Serposhes. 

Bidri work, as far as Purneah is concerned, is a dying craft. 
None of the artizans who gain their living by the various processes 
are willing to instruct their children in the art. "There is a plen- 
tiful market for the ware, but the margin of profit is small, and 
out of all proportion to the tedium of the work. The engravers 
and inlayers are dependent for their material on three middle 
aged Kanseris, who are resolved to let the art of preparing the 
Bider die with them. The inlayers are quite ignorant of the 
method of preparation of the amalgum, so much so that several of 
them told me that lead formed the chief ingredient. 

Unless, therefore, steps are taken to ensure a succession of 
skilled craftsmen, the industry cannot last another twenty years. 


A list of the artizans z Purneah District employed in the ° 
manufacture of Bidri ware. 
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58. Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet, No. 3. 


By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA SATIS CHANDRA ViDYABHUSANA, M.A., 


M.R. A.S. 


The Tibetan manuscripts and block-prints, from which the 
materials of the present paper were derived, are in the monas- 
tery of Labrang, 13 miles north of Gangtok.  Labrang, which 
literally signifies “a residence of Lamas.” It is a very soli- 
tary place almost abandoned by men. The only attractive 
feature of the place is the monastery, which belongs to the Nying- 
ma-pa sect, and under the roof of which there reside half a dozen 
Lamas whose monotonous days are only enlivened by the 
incessant blowing of conches, ringing of bells and the repetition 
of “Om-mani-padme-hum”" and other incantations. The 
monastery, which at present exists, was built by Rajkumar 
Rig-zing-cham-po of Sikkim about 66 years ago. It hes within 
half a mile of Pho-dang which was once the capital of Sikkim. 
At Pho-dang also there is a monastery established on the site 
once occupied by the jong (fort) of the Bhutanese invaders, 
The Bhutanese, during their first invasion, built a jong there. 
Subsequently when the Sikkimites re-occupied it, they turned the 
jong into a monastery of the Karma-pa sect. There has been a 
long succession of Head Lamas presiding over the monastery, the 
present Head Lama being Sidkyong-tul-ku, the Maharaj-kumar of 
Sikkim. 

Most of the Head Lamas of the monastery of Pho-dang were 
disturbed by evil s — Dum-chot, who was m very devont 
and learned Lama, after three years' stay at Pho-dang, was visited 
one night by the evil spirit who had killed the former Lamas. 
The evil spirit showed the bones of the previous Lamas to Dum- 
chot and threatened him with the same fate, viz., that he would 
be devoured. Bat the Lama silenced him by his will-power and 
the evil spirit vanished away. One year afterwards the evil 
spirit renewed his attack in the shape of a big scorpion, which 
dropped down in a thunder-storm, but was killed by the Lama. 
Five years afterwards a pair of rock snakes coiled themselves on 
the pillar of the temple hall; one of then was killed with the 
aid of some people, the other escaped. Then he invited all the 
monks and snm and told them how the evil spirit had been 
overcome. He was so far successful that he lived nearly seven 


years after this event. 
w Im this beri क्य of Pho-dang, I, with servants, resided 
for a week (3rd Ju h June 1907), with a view to examine 
the Tibetan books existin | nero as well as in the neighbouring 
monastery of Labrang. The present paper is a cde of the result 
of my inquiries into the records of the monas at Labrang, 
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where the following works, besides others, exist in faithful Tibetan 
translations, 


l. Pramàánpa-vürtika-panjika ! (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel- 
gyi-dkah-hgrelj—'* Explanation of difficulties in the 
Pramüna-vártika ” by teacher Devendrabodhi? (Tib. 
Lha-dwan-blo). 


The work extends over folios 1—380 of the Tangyur, consti- 
tuting volume Che (के) of section Mdo, and contains two frontis- 


pieces, vis. of Dharmakirti and Devendrabodhi. It was translated 
into Tibetan by the great Indian sage Subhiti-Sri and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk Dge-wabi-blo-gros. The Tibetan version ends 
thus :— 

“The Pramàánpa-vàrtika-paftijikà compiled by the very eloquent 
teacher Devendrabodhi is finished, For the sake of benefit to 
the world by elucidating the doctrine and perpetuating it long. 
the Nyāyaśástra has been translated; by the pure merit which 


has been produced thereby, may we cross the cycle of existence 
and find the three persons of Buddha," 5 


2. ene sas pras n (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gyi-herel-bíad )—Annotation (part I) on the 
Pramana-vartika-pnnjiks (of  Devendrabodhi) by 
teacher Sakya-bodhi (Tib. S'á-kya-blo). 


The work extends over folios 1—385 of the Tangyur, consti- 
tuting volume Je (B) of Section Mdo. It was composed by 





1 This Sanskrit title is restored from the Tibetan version. 1 
2 The name Devendrabodhi is restored from Tibetan: Lha-dwan-blo, 
which may also be rendered by Surendra-bodhi. 


"gpa ergata SAC ATES! |] BITE 
ar TSA ATEN || Aya NACRE 
ASTIN aar Bx Kara g AS] 
SJSN ING SAN STH YS GVA || ASTAR 
ATA WIN TTA A | 

= (Tangyur, Mdo, Che, folio 380). 


+ ‘the original roads: Pramà&pa-vàártikn-tikà, But on the title page 
stated that the tiki is on Devendrabodhi's work. So I have given. 
o. 35. | | 
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teacher Sakya-bodhi (Tib. Sa-kya-blo) and opens with a saluta- 
tion to Mañju-ghosa (H jam-d wyaüns) thus : — 
" Who by the sharp weapon of his wisdom cutting off all 


nets of miseries has come mercy itself, whose very pure 


intellect comprehends unimpeded all knowable objects, who for 
numerous ages past has never been weary in doing good to 
others—to th at Mafiju-ghoga bowing down I shall analyse the 
hundred divisions of the ori p commentary-text." 1 

. "This volume consists of 1—31 sections (Bam-po), and the 
Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the Omniscient One 
( Buddha ). 


[From No.'3 it appears that No. 2 was also translated into 
Tibetan by Dge-wahi-blo-gros.] 


3. Pramapa-vartika-( 475. ii er (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gyi-hgrel-bíad )— Annotation (part II) on the 
Pramána-váürtika-panjikà (of Devendrabodhi) by 
teacher Sakya-bodhi. 


This work, which extends over folios 1—346 of the Tangyur, 
constituting volume Ae (9) of section Mdo, was composed by 


teacher S'&ákya-bodhi (Tib. Sa-kya-blo) and is a continuation 
of volume Je. It begins with the 32nd section (Bam-po) and 
ends thus :— 

“The Pramdna-vartika-[panjiké |-tika, composed by teacher 
Sükya-bodhi meditating on the feet of Bhagavan Manju-ghosa, 
is finished.’ The work was translated into Tibetan by the inter- 
preter Dge-wabi-blo-gros. 





IS Gay ASTE SST 9 NCN TAA STAT 
SAFARIS TIA كه‎ [| ATT S as शग TI 
هد مهرد لهسو يدم‎ So || ATAPI 
توت كز نوكيه هبه‎ NLT THES ञ्ञ INTIS [|] QENT 
agra ar gay पुरूष asc गबर amar समझ Say asc डः 


(Tangyur, Mdo, Je, folio 1).‏ | :هك ده 
geari garra] AT‏ لمعه ع5 5555م 2 ` 
enin म gera conira SPrAANEREUN T]‏ اد Sw णवि‏ 


(Taogyur, Mdo, Ne, folio 346). 
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4  Pramàága-vürtikálanküra ( Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi- 
rgyan)—'* The ornament of Pramána-váàrtika (part 1)" 
by teacher Prajnáü-kara-Gupta (Tib. S'es-rab-hbyun- 
gnns-sbas-pn). 


This work, which extends over folios 1—352 of the Tangyur, 
constituting volume Te (5) of section Mdo, begins thus :— 


“Wishing good to the world realised by Pramana and bowing 
down to teacher Sugata, the Protector, I shall, out of kindness 
towards those going astray to the whirlpool of bad arguments, 
regularly explain the perfect Pramána."! 

The Tibetan version begins with n salutation to the Omnis- 
cient One. 


5. Pramana-vartikalankara (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi- 

nn )— The ornament of the Pramanpa-varti E oa 

Io * ter III, IV) by teacher Prajnü-kara-Gupta 
(Ses-rab-hbyun-gnas-sbas-pa). 


This work extends over folios 1—328 of the Tangyur, consti- 
tuting volume T'he (शे ) of section Mdo. It was translated several 


times at intervals. The last translation was made by the Kran: 
Kaémirian Pandit Bhágya-rája 2 (Tib. Skal-ldan-rgyal-po) and tle 
Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-£es-rab). Subsequently it was looked 
through by Sumati And the — reter Blo.ldan-$es-rab. The 
translation had the advantage of having been assisted RE the 
numerous sages of the great monastery of Vikramasila in Middle 
India under the supervision of the great wise Pandit Sri Sunaya- 
Sri-mitra and also of the wise Pandit Kumaragri of the model 
city of Ka4mira. Z Creer? 


6. Praména-vartikaélankara-tika ( Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam- bgrel l- 
gyi-rgyan-gyi-hgrel ا‎ Annotation on the P 





mana-vartikal Dkr (ps part I)" by teacher Jina (Ti b. 
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4 This work extends over folios 1—415 of the Tangyur, consti- 
tuting volume De of section Mdo, "The Tibetan version begins 
with a salntation to Arya Mafijoéri-kumira-bbita (Tib. Hjam- 
dpal-gshon-nur-gyur-pa) and ends with the formula :— 

Ye dharma hetu-prabhavá hetuntegantathagato hyavadat, 
Tesárnca yo nirod 0 evamvadi mahüsramanab. : 
= " Whatever things proceed from cause, their cause the 
athágnta has declared; and what is the check to these is thus 
set forth by the great ascetic.” 


7. Pramana-vartikalankara-tika (Tib. Tshad-ma-mam- 
hgrel-gyi-rgyan-gyi-hgrel-bíad )—** Annotation on the 
Praména-vartikalankara (part II)" by teacher Jina 
(Rgyal-wa-can). 


The work extends over folios 1-368 of the Tangyur, consti- 
tuting volume Ne (3) of section Mdo. It was translated into 


Tibetan in the model monastery of the blessed province of Tho- 
lin by the Indian Pandit Sri-Dipankara-raksita of Vikramasila 
and the Tibetan interpreter Byan-chub-Ses-rab of Sban-shun. 


8. Pramàüna-vürtika-tika (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi- 
hgrel-béad)—‘“‘ Annotation on the Praména-vartika 
(part I)" by Brahman Sankarananda (Tib. Bram-ze- 


bde-byed-dgah-wa). 
The work extends over folios 1—384 of the Tangyur, consti- 





tuting volume Pe (3) of section Mdo, "The Tibetan version 
begins with a salutation to the Omniscient One (Buddha ). 


9. Pramina-vartika-tiks (Tib. "Tshad-mna-rnam-hgrel-gyi- 
hgrel Aci ucl, Rama Y on the Pramana-vértika 
(part II) [by Saükaránanda |. 


The work extends over folios 1—342 of the Tangyur, consti- 
tuting volume Phe (3 ) of section Mdo, 


10. [Pramàna-vürtikalnüküra-tika] (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-tgyan-gy! i-hgrel-bSad)—Annotation on the Pra- 
mána-vàürtikülankára (part I) by Jamar. 








The work extends over folios 1—303 of the Tangyur, consti- 
tuting kaa Be (8 ) of section Mdo, and ends thus :— 


"By the immeasurable merit sors ८ up by composing 
this regular annotation, may I, subduing the adversary— 


| h 
4 get 
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death—in this world, obtain the indestractible and perfect 
Nirvàna.''! 
11. [Pramàána-váürtikalagkaüra-tika] (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam- 
Dp ray). Amor on the Pramana- 
vártik&luüküra (part II) [by Jamāri ?]. 


The work extends over folios 1—400 of the Tangyur, consti- 
tuting volume Me (51 ) of section Mdo. 


12, [Pramàána-vártikàlnükaüra-tika] Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gyi- img Lag — Annotation on the Pramina- 
vartikalanhkara (last part) by the sage Sri Jamári. 


The work extends over folios 1—311 of the Tangyur, consti- 
tuting volume Tse (S) of section Mdo. It was translated into 


Tibetan by Pandit Sumati and the interpreter Blo-ldan-seg-rab in 
the monastery of Sre-than near Lhasa. 


13. Pramüna-vini$caya-tikà (Tib. 'Cshad-ma-rnam-neg-k yi- 
tika)—Annotation on the Pramàána-viniScaya by teacher 
Dharmottara (Tib. Chog-mchog). 


The work extends over folios 1—188 of tbe Tangyur, Mdo, 
We (J J. It was translated into Tibetan by the Kāśmirian Pandit 


Parahita Bhadra (Tib. ng Ag p han-pa-bzan-po) and others, 
and the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-Ses-rab in the model city 
(of Kamîra ?). | 
Dharmottara, who composed the work, is described as the 
excellent subduer of bad disputants. The translator concludes 
the Tibetan version thus :— 
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"By the merit arising from this Pramëanašáñatra, in which 
the meanings are so clear, being well translated, may people turn- 
ing away from perverse views enter the path of perfect logic 
(righteousness )."! 


14. Pramàána-vini$caya-tiká (Tib. 'l'shad-ma-rnam-par-nes- 
pahi-hgrel-béad)— Annotation on the Pramana-vini- 
ácaya by the Kaé4mirian sage Jrnünna-ári. 

The work extends over folios 188—322 of the Tangyur, Mdo, 

We (21) It was composed by teacher .Jüüna-éri-bhadra (Tib. 
Ye-$es-dpal-bzaü-po) and translated into Tibetan by the author 


and the interpreter-monk Chos-kyi-brtson-hgrus. The Tibetan 
version begins with a salutation to the Omniscient One (Buddha). 


15. Yukti-sasthiká-kürikà (Tib. Rigs-pa-drug-cu-pahi-tshig- 
lehur-byas-pa)—*' Sixty memorial verses on argumen- 
tation" by Nagarjuna (Tib. Klu-grub ). 


The work extends over folios 20—22 of the Tangyur, Mdo, 
Tsa ( उ), and begins thus :— 


" Who is freed from the courses of birth and destruction and 
who preached the doctrine of —— origination ( Pratitya- 
samut-pada), to that lord of sages 1 bow down. s 

It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Mutita-ári 


WESTANA a 5565 || 
ATAT NAAT IEA ANS FRETS I! 
देश कग As FET T RINT] 

ALT RASA تيك كنم‎ IAA | 
(Tangyur, Mdo, We, folio 188). 

SES حدم‎ TAIT 

Sarah كدبع بجنت‎ INS || 

AYETA ||‏ "مدوم عمج 

Arya ar ||‏ حم جو 


(Tnngyor, Mdo, Tas, folio 2). 
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and the Tibetan interpreter Tshab-üi-mna-grags. The Tibetan 
version begins with a salutation to Mafiju-Sri-kumara-bhita, 

[It is not properly a work on logic, but a treatise on the 
Madhyamika philosophy, replete with logical arguments. ] 


16. WVigraha-vyavartani kürika (Tib. Rtsod-pa- bzlogepnbi- 
tshig-lehur-byas-pa)—“ Memorial verses on subduing 
disputes" by teacher Nagarjuna. 


The work extends over folios 26—29 of the Tangyur, Mdo, 
Ts» (Sy). It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 


Jiana-garbha and the Tibetan interpreter Ka-wa-dpal-brtsegs. 
Subsequently it was recast by the Kasmirian Pandit Jayananta 
and the interpreter Khu-mdo-sde-dpal, 


17.  Vigraha-vynvartani Vrtti (Tib. Rtsod-pa-bzlog-pahi- 
bhgrel-pa )—** Commentary on the Vigrahn-vyavartani '' 
by teacher Nāgārjunn. 


The work extends over folios 128—146 of the Tangyur, Mdo, 
Tsa ( = ) It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 


Jhana-garbha and the Tibetan interpreter Vande-vann-raksita. 
The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to Marijn-ári-kumára- 
bhüta. 


18. Bhrama -pramathana-yukti-hetu-siddhi (Tib. Hkhrul- 
a-bzlog-pahi-rigs-pn-gtnn-ishigs-zrub-pa) — ** Estab- 
fotos of arguments and rensons for quelling 
mistakes’ by teacher Aryn Deva (Tib. Hphags-pa- 

. Iha). | : ' 


The work, which extends over folios 18—21 of the Tangyur, 
Mdo, Tha (5) begins with a salutation to Buddha thus :— - 
> 


" Bowing down to the teacher—the lamp of the world, the 
remover of inner miseries, the preacher of the nectar-like doctrine. i 
and the instrnetor of men-—with three doors (of body, speech nnd * 
mind), I, in this world of five defilements for the benefit of senti- 
ent beings, explain the way (to the final bliss). "s = ° — 


Gu". 













1 The origina al reads: *''Sn-In-hieta '' عا‎ seis o be a wrong s 
spelling for ` Ka-la-ha'*. meining * HN — a s dispute ^ — 4T 
substitute for it is “ Hkhral” whi ould - be rendered by — 
"hres 0 CR aps a — 
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It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Sarvajña- 
deva aud the interpreter Vande-dpal-brtsegs of Shu-chen. The 
Tibetan version begins with a salutation to Maiju-&ri-kumára- 
bhüta, and ends with the following benediction :—'* May this be 
profitable to the doctrine and sentient beings "I 


[This i» also not a work on logic. but a treatise on the 
Madhyamika philosophy, replete with logical arguments. ] 


19. Madhyamaka-hrdaya-vrtti-tarca-jvala (Tib. Dwu-mahi- 
shin-pobi-hgrel-wa-rtog-ge-hbar-wa “كس‎ A fame of 
discussions rising from the commentary on the Ma- 
dhyamaka-brdaya " by teacher Bbavya. 

The work extends over folios 40—360 of the Tangyur, Mdo, 

Daa (É). It was translated into Tibetan and published by the 
Indian sage Dipaükara-$rijüána and the Tibetan interpreter- 
monk Tshul-khrims-rgya-wa in the monastery of Ra-sa-bpbrul- 
nañ in Lhasa. The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to 
the Omniscient One (Buddha). 


[This is a work on the Madhyamika philosophy replete with 
logical argumenta]. 


Posri-scatrT. 


The materials of the following portion are derived from two 
volumes of the Tangyur, borrowed from the India Office, through 
the kind intervention of Mr. F. W. Thomas. 


19. Santànàüntara-siddhi-tika (Tib. Rgyud-gshan-grub-pabi- 
bgrel-bíad)— Establishment of the continuity of the 
series (of thoughts). 


The work, which extends over folios 1—21 of the Tangyur, 
Mdo, Tshe (3 ). begins with a salutation to Buddha thus — 


Sqr को र" || 
ديع دع‎ ANITA || 
Şara raê xa. || 
تيه‎ Arey xar4, || 
š : - (Tangyur, Mdo, Teba, folio-18). 
` 2 حك مويه يوقم‎ Saver نع ات ادكه‎ >: IS Rn] 


(Tangyur, Mdo, Taha, folio 21). 
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“ The preceptor of the world by whom all this was explained 
in mere thoughts—to him fully, bowing down I prepare the 
Santününtara-siddhi." ! 

It was composed by teacher Vinita Deva (Tib. Dul-wahi-lha), 
and was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Visuddha- 
simha and the interpreter of Shu-chen named Dpal-rtsogs-raksita. 
The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to Mañju-ghosa 
(Tib. Hjam-pahi-d w yaris). 


20. Vaàda-nyüya-vrtti-vipancitartha (Tib. Rtsod-pabi-rigs- 
pahi-bgrel-pa-don-rnam-par-hbyed -pa سف - ز‎ analytical P 
commentary on the Vada-nyaya (logical discussions). 


This work, which extends over folios 21—131 of the Tan- 
gyur, Mdo, Tshe, begins with a salutation to Buddha thus :— 

“ Who by the lustre of the heap of various pure precious 
qualities perpetually subduing darkness, endeavoured for the sake 
of obtaining the fruits of the desires of various sentient beings, 
and was pleased to do good to the entire world—to that Man) - 
éri bowing down in reverence I begin in brief to compose this 
Vada-nyaya-vipaicitartha. ® 





' aR AAEM! || 
abr NAN SATS SICA EY 1] 
FARTS TAS || 
तोऽ नृनिगशु ऽ ISS |! 
| (Tangyur, Mao, Tshe, folio 1). 
* ERRASSE TAT SA zr AE heresy yay 2 
PASTA SE n 
मार Bay इस या PRAIA تدك‎ SAINT HT | 
ARRAS हेश शुः nt 
TAYTA ARTA <A AFTRA i ظ‎ 
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The author of the work was the great teacher Sãnta-rakşita. 
It was translated into Tibetan in the sacred monas of Sam-ye 
( Bsam-yas) by the Indian sage Ceci e ec cuo १ ra and the 
Tibetan P reter Gelong Hphags-pa-ées-rab and Sen-dkar of the 
province of Hbro (D6). The Tibetan version begins with a salu- 
tation to Manjü-&ri-kumára-bhüta. 


21. Pramiana-vartika-vrtti (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi- 
bgrel-pa )— Explanatory notes on the Pramana-vaértika. 


The work, which extends over folios 132—252 of the Tangyur, 
Mdo, Tshe ( व्ह), was composed by teacher Ravi-Gupta (Tib. 


Ni-ma-sbas-pa). It ends with chapter II which treats of the 
characteristics of the Pramána (Tib. Tshad-mabi-mtshan-füid). 
The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to Manju-éri Bodhi- 
sattva (Tib. Hjam-dpal-ye-Ses-sems-dpah ). 

22. ay siis cte | a-tiké (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam-par-nes- 
pahi-bgrel-béad )— Explanatory notes on the Pramàna- 
viniscaya, 

This work, which extends over folios 1—346 constituting 

volume Dee (= ) of the Tangyur, section Mdo, begins with a salu- 


tation to Buddha. It was composed by the Kššmirian teacher 
Jiana-éri. The work ends at chapter I " The Tibetan version 
begins with a salutation to Manju-sri-kumára-bhüta. 


23. The same volume contains Pramapa-viniSeaya-tiks, part 
I, by Dharmottara. 


हेन पन RAT ETTI TI TIT शम SERRE 
هب‎ ASST I'S || 


(Tangyor, Mdo, Tshe, folio 21). 








JULY, 1907. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd July, 1907, at 9-15 ४.५. 


The How. ME. Justice ASHUTOSH MUkKHOPADHYAYA, MA.. D.L. 
President, in the Chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. I. H, Burkill, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, 
Mr. L. L. Fermor, Babu Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhusana, 
Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Lt.-Colonel 
D. C. Phillott, Mr. G. Thibaut, C.LE., Mr. G. H. Tipper, Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Rev. E. C. Woodley 
and Rev. A. W. Young. 


Visitor : —Babu Devabrata Mukherjee. 
The minutes of the last meeting were rend and confirmed. 
Fifty-two presentations were announced, 


The General Secretary announced that Mr. F. J. V. Minchin 
and Mr. Norman McLeod had expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 


The General Secretary also announced the death of Mr. Pat- 
rick Doyle and Babu Gerindra Nath Dutt, Ordinary Members of 
the Society. 


The President announced that the following seven gentlemen 
have not paid their entrance fees; their elections therefore, have, 
under Rule 9, become null and void :— 


Mr. M, Krishnamachariar, 
Dr. A. M. Leake. 
Captain G. B. Riddick, R. A.M.C. 
Pandit Gauri Dutta Misra Vidyabhusana. 
Captain D. Harvey, R.A.M.C. 
Captain W. W. Clemesha, I.M.S. 
Sn Kripamaya Ananga Bhimakishori Gajapati Maharaj Dev. 


The President also announced that Captain €. L. Peart, LA., 
had carried on the duties of the General Secretary and Philologic- 
al Secretary for six weeks, and that Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott 
had resumed the duties on his return. 


- 
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The following were ballotted for as Ordinary Members :— 


Mr. John Goggin Brown, Assistant Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India, PS po by Mr. L. L. Fermor, seconded by 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; Afr. H. Walker, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India, proposed by Mr. L "e ut 
Fermor, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott ; Mr. G. deP. 
Cotter, Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, pro- 
wn by Mr. L. L. Fermor, seconded by Lieut -Colonel D. C. 

hillott; Mr. W. A. K. Christie, Chemist, Geological Survey of 
India, Y. ro pe sed by Mr. L. L. Fermor, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel 
D. C. Phillott ; Babu Mahendra Nath De, M.A., B.Se., Professor, 
Bengal National College, Calcutta, proposed by Babu Amulya 
Charan Vidyabhusana, seconded by Mabamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana; Miss Mary Y. Corbett, Church of Scot- 
t Mission, Darjeeling, proposed by Mr. E. Mackenzie, seconded 
by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; and Mr, W. W. K. Page, Solici- 
tor, Caleutta, proposed by Mr. J. A. Chapman, seconded by 
Lieut,-Colonel D. C. Phillott. | 


The following papers were read :— 

l. Mundari Poetry, Music and Dances.—By Rev. Fre. J. Horr- 
MANN, S.J. Communicated by the Hon. Mr. E, A. GAIT. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 
5 2. An Old Christian Cemetery in Hatderabad.—By MAJOR W. 

AIG. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal, 

3. Note on the Bidri ware of Purneah.—By R. J. Hinsr. 

4. Seven stories from the Nafhat® ‘i-Yaman; edited and 
translated by LIEUT.-COLONEL D. C. PurrLorr and R. F. 3500. 

5. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India.—Note No. 4. 
On Cotton in Behat.—By L. H. BURKILL, 

6. Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet.—No. 3. By Manama- 
HOPADHYAYA SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


— ua 


Reviews on Books. 


Western Tibet and the British Borderland. By CHARLES A. SiiguniNG, 1.0.5. 
(London, Edward Arnold, 1906.) 


| Among the many publications recently called forth portion the 
British Mission to Tibet, few have dealt with the western porti 
of the province which marches with Kashmir and the 
Borderland. Thasa n, in | oet so 
as the forbidden city, the final goal of th 
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absorbed the chief interest. Nari on Western Tibet, some seven 
hundred miles away, across the Marjum Pass, lay ontside the im- 
mediate sphere of operations still less known and unexplored. 
Yet it is here where British and Tibetan relations come into 
actual physical contact that the effects of the Mission will pro- 
bably be most appnrent in the near future. To this interesting 
country on the British Borderland Mr. Sherring has devoted his 
attention, As Deputy Commissioner of Almora, he has had un- 
rivalled opportunities for acquiring information concerning all 
that relates to the Frontier, and the knowledge so gained he has 
recently supplemented by a tour to Western Tibet of which the 
interesting and informing book under review is the result. 

Until two years ago few Europeans had crossed the Border 
into Western Tibet and fewer still had penetrated as far as Gar- 
tok its summer capital, In 1812 Hearsey and Moorcroft, travelling 
disguised as ascetics on a pilgrimage had reached the Man- 
sarovar Lakes, but from that time onward until the present day, 
the jealousy with which the Tibetans guarded their mysterious 
bond against the foreigner well nigh completely prevented further 
exploration. It was not until the famous Treaty was signed at 
Lhasa on September 5th, 1904, that the first gap was made in the 
barrier of exclusiveness with which Tibet had been so long sur- 
rounded, “rade marts were to be opened at Gyantse, Yatung and 
Gartok, and the last named lying im the practically unknown 
country of Western Tibet, it was resolved to send out a small ex- 
pedition as an offshoot of the Mission to report upon its suitability 
and possibilities as a trading centre. It thus happened that the 
first authorised entry of a British force into Western Tibet took 
place from the east, n two months’ journey from Gyantse to 
Gartok, and not from the British Borderland which lies only some 
eighty miles from the summer capital. Somewhat in the nature of 
an experiment to prove how far the Tibetan authorities were pre- 
pared to carry out the terms of the Treaty, the expedition, so 
graphically described by Captain Rowling, was successfully carried 
through, opening out new possibilities in the relations between 
India and Western Tibet, 

Mr. Sherring gives a fascinating account of this little known 
Borderland. From an ethnographical point of view, it is full of 
interest. It isa sacred country both to the Buddhists and to the 
Hindus. To Mount Kailas towering over twenty-one thousand feet 
heavenwards, the Vibetan looks as the home of his gods and the 
axis of the universe. For Kedarnath and Badrinath the Hindu 
cherishes equal veneration as the places where Shiva dwelt, and 
Krishna himself lived as an ascetic; while to Mount Kailas he, 
too, lifts his eyes as the heaven of Sun and the summit of all 
happiness. 'The surrounding world of eternal snow and giant 
Ita MS Dan ks, making their magnificent appeal to the m na- 
tien, is © calculated to inspire respect and veneration. Within a 
radius of some thirty miles rise no less than eighty peaks over 
twenty thousand feet high. a is a scene uns isum for par 
deur. Here on tbis side the Border rises the great Nouda Devi, 
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25,689 feet high, the highest mountain throughout the world over 
which the British flag flies, Close by rivalling it in height and 
beanty stands Komet its sister penk, while away across the 
Border stretches the vast tableland of Western Tibet, averaging 
some 14,000 feet above sea level, the gigantic Gurla Mandhata away 
to the north-west towering above its countless peaks and summits. 
It is a romantic land far upon the roof of the world. 

Of the superstitions, folklore, and manner of life of the peop le 
who inhabit this Borderland, Mr. Sherring has much to say. he 
Bhotins who dwell on the British side are described ns intrepid 
traders and mountaineers with many fine manly qualities; while 
of the Tibetans who occupy the land beyond the Frontier, little has 
been known hitherto, and it is in the light thrown upon them and 
their manners and customs that the chief interest of N ir. Sherrin gs 
book lies. Of Ashol and the aboriginal Rajas or Rawats, of the 
legends nnd superstitions of the holy land of the Buddhists and 
Hindas, of Tibetan and Bhotia death ceremonies, and of the offi- 
cials and administration of Western Tibet much that is worthy of 
noteis recorded. Specialinterest attaches to the description of the 
famous Mansarovar and Rakos Lakes and of Mount Kailas, the 
magnificent abode of the gods, the secrets of which have been 
so long closely guarded.  Gartok itself is disappointing, AVR 
changed but little since the days when Moorcroft and Hearsey visi 
it nearly one hundred years ago. It consists only of some üftoon to 
twenty houses, mere mud huts built of rough sun-dried bricks. 
Only during the three months' residence of the Viceroys during 
the great annual fair, when the traders pitch their tents in vast 
array on the surrounding plateau, does Gartok awake to life. 

An interesting chapter by Dr. T. G. Longstaff describes his 
attempt to climb Gurla Mandahata. Rising 25,350 feet above sea 
level it is probably the highest mountain in Tibet and to the 
climber furnished practically untrodden ground, Dr. Longstaff was 
accompanied by two alpine guides and succeeded in getting with- 
in fifteen hundred feet of the summit. 

Mr. रकष ‘a book is asi A illustrated with excellent 
photographs of the scenes and peor es described and furnished 
with two useful maps. It should prove of interest alike to the 
student and the general reader. e 
F. B. Bnaprgy-Binr. 





Old Chipped Stones of India. LA A. C. LoaaN, I.C.S. (Caleutta, Thacker 
= Spink and Co., 1906, 3 PI.) 
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tions of Quaternary age with which the implements are associ- 
ated, and their geographical distribution. A further chapter is 
devoted to the descriptions of the stones, which include “ pointed 
ovals, discoids, scrapers, chopper.” the latter being regarded by 
the author as the prototype of the neolithic * eelt.” In the con- 
cluding chapter, the author expounds his theories regarding the 
races of men that have left these ancient records of their industry. 
The various types of implements are beautifully illustrated from 
photographs by Mr. Garrick. Mr. Logan's excellent work will be 
welcomed by every geologist and anthropologist. 
ट्र, VREDENBURG. 
= — i j) — 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Society (Medical Section) was 
held at the Society's rooms on Wednesday, July lOth, 1907, at 
1D P.M. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL F. J. Durer, I. M.S... in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Lieut.-Colonel E. H. Brown, I.M.S., Dr. Adrian Caddy, Major 
J.T. Calvert, LM.S.. Captain F. P. Connor, LM S., Lieut.-Colonel 
C. R. M. Green, ILM.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. E. Honseman, 
DEA D. McCay, LM.S., Captain M. Mackelvie, I.M.S., Captain 
J. W. D. Mega w, LM.S., Dr. J. E. Panioty, Lieut. A. D. White, 
LMS ,and Major F. P. Maynard, I M.S., Honorary Secretary. 


Vamtors:— Dr. S. Brooke, Dr. O. M. Eakins, Dr. J. L. Hendley, 
Captain J. H. Murray, I. M.S., Major C. R. Stevens, I M.S. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following resolution, after some remarks by Colonel 
Drury, was proposed by the Honorary Secretary, seconded by Dr. 
Panioty and carried unanimonsly, acl it was resolved that the 
Honorary Secretary do send a copy of it to Mrs, Moir. 


Proposed by Major Maynard 
Seconded by Dr. Panioty. 

“The Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal de- 
sires to place on record their sense of the great loss they have 
sustained by the death of Major D. M. Moir, who was a most 
active member of the Section and who was held in the highest 
esteem.” 

CLINICAL EVENING. 


Cases nnd specimens were shown by Lieut.-Colonel Brown, 
Capt. Connor, Major Stevens and Lient.-Colonel Drury. 


— — tly — — 








S9. Note on the Blue or Common Heron (Ardea Cinerea), 


By Lievr.-Cotones D. O. Purr,rorr, Secretary, Board of Examiners. 


Vernacular names: in the Kapurthala State bütimür; in 
some parts of the Panjab nari, a name that in Kapurthala 
distinguishes the purple heron (ardea purpurea); in the Dera- 
qos bila; in Sindh chilam; in Kashmir brag ; in the Bannun 

istrict haveza; in the Kohat District Chilfing, a name some- 
times there applied to storks as well; in Parachinar, Kurram 
Valley, huküra; in Hyderabad, Deccan, kabitd (blue) ; in Oudh 
and the North-Western Provinces kabut, anjan and bhdad.' 

In Persia the Common Heron is called 'úqár, hugür, mahî- 
khur, and bügtimóür. 

The weight of an old, large, bird hawked by me was 
3 lbs. 82 oz. 

The heron is a permanent resident in India, breeding 
thronghont the country. Numbers, however, are migratory, 
entering the Punjab in September-October and leaving in 
February-March. In the Punjab, in these last two months, 
large flocks migrate up the big rivers. 

Large numbers of the Common-, Purple-, Night-heron, and 
other water birds breed during the rains in the Cavalry grass- 
rakh nt Paharpur, Dera Ismail Khan. Though the monsoon 
does not extend to the Derajat, its effects are felt there to a 
certuin extent; the river rises and floods the rakh. 

In Kashmir the herons commence building early in spring, 
nesting in the same tree, a lofty plane, as Night-Herons, 
Egrets, and other birds. In one tree in a village I counted 

- thirty nests of the common heron alone, while a kite, some crows, 
م‎ few mainas, and several other birds built in the same tree. 
Gilbert White, letter XXII, alludes to four-score nests being 
in one tree, at Cressy Hall, near Spalding, in Lincolnshire. 

The young remain in the nest a long time after they are 
apparently full-grown. Fresh eggs and full-grown young are 
frequently found in the same nest. The noise and fuss in a 
herony, during the breeding season, is considerable, and the old 
birds often leave the trees and settle on the ground at a short 

~~ distance, to rest. The mutes, white and chalky like those of 
hawks, are ejected by the young over the edge of the nest? 





1 Bhad is p properly. the Oudh name of the parple heron. This latter 
iw in Kaporthala called nari, in Sialkot jêh; in Chhach-Haz^ra fharkdér; 
4 and —— Baunu chindak&-khuraé or “ frog-eater." In Persia it is named 


= — o There is consequently no affectionate sanitation as in the case of 
|  stearlings. How do owls keep their «bodes clean? Like starlings they 
S Ss les, but the mutes of the former do not admit of transportation. 
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and seem very injurious to the life of the tree, The tops of 
the plane trees in which there are heronries are usually dead, 
"here was one large herony in the Shalimar Garden (Kash- 
mir), but it was deserted some years ago as the whole of the 
tree-tops had died, Fresh fish are daily dropped by herons 
from their nests, but once dropped are never retrieved, 

A small parasite, something like a grain of linseed, is found 
in the mouth of common herons! in the Punjab, both in the wild 
state and in captivity. This parasiteis abundant in spring. It is 
apparently transmitted by fish, for I found that it nearly 
disappeared in captive herons when they were fed chiefly on frogs 
and meat, In captivity herons will eat rats, young pigeons, 
quails, and meat, besides, of course, frogs and fish. 

That a hawked heron casts up fish is a fact well known to 
fulconers. That fish so cast up are always fresh and not 
partially digested, indicates that they are cast up from the 
crop, and not from the stomach. It is supposed that the heron 
empties its ‘creel’ with the object of lightening itself, prepara- 
tory to ‘ringing up’ before the hawk. The vomiting is, 
however, 1 think, involuntary, and the result of fear; for a 
newly-caught heron will always, for the first two days of its 
captivity, vomit up any fish that it has just swallowed, if a 
human visitor approaches its enclosure. It will do this with- 
out leaving its perch, or the corner in which it is crouching. 
By the third day it usually becomes accustomed to the human 
presence and ceases to vomit. Further, a hawked heron that has 
no intention of ‘ringing up,” one that will not leave the shelter 
of a deep nullah let the field gallop as hard as it may, will still 
vomit up freshly-caught fish, even when the delay this occasions 
places it at a disadvantage and endangers its life. 

A hawked heron will sometimes splash into deep water 
like a duck, or plunge into the dense foliage of a baniyan tree 
and refuse to quit. I have heard of one diving into a flock of 
sheep. The eyes of a newly-taken heron should be at once 
*seeled.” If the skin of the neck has been torn by the hawk, 
it should be sewn up, if possible on the spot, nnd some oint- 
ment applied. (However bad the injuries, if this is done, the 
herons will probably recover: if, however, these precautions are 
neglected, they —— die of their injuries.) The heron 
should then be ‘mailed,’ or put in a sock, the legs bein 
stretched out behind as in flying. If the heron is carried wit 
its le doubled up, it will catch an incurable ‘cramp.’ If 
tapes be sewn on to the sock, herons can be suspended on the 


١ I do not recollect having foond thin parasite in the purple-heron or 
in the night-heron. If it attacks the two lant, it does so rarely. 

2 I onco gave n tame white stork, ७ live quail with shortened wings, 
The stork chased it in the long grasa, caught it, “chopped” it, and tried to 
swallow it. Evidently finding tho feathers too dry, it stalked over to its 
stable-bucket at the other side of the compound, soused it in water, 
—— all the while, nne then swallowed it whole with ease. The 
same used to get into the pigeon-house and eat half-fledged squabs, 
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[.N.S.] 
— of a railway carriage and trans pues long distances 
by rail: they certainly suffer no injury, an seemiugly no incon- 


venience, for three days. 

Newly-caught herons generally sulk and refuse to feed till 
they have lost much flesh and have become too weak to fly. If 
there are no tame herons to guide them, they should, for a 
day or two, be fed by haud, frequently but sparingly : not more 
than one, or two, small fish the size of a sardine being given 
at a time, If meat has to be given, it should be chopped up 
and mixed with water, and a little fine river-sand should be 
added. After the meal, a strip of rag should be tied round 
the throat, at the bend of the neck closest to the hend. If tied 
on too low down, the heron will get its lower mandible wedged 
under the bandage. At first the heron will try to vomit up 
its meal, but after many failures it will desist. If full meals 
are at first given, the heron's repeated attempts to vomit 
produce a dangerous form of indigestion. By the fourth day 
the heron will have lost only a little flesh, but will have 
acquired a voracious appetite. Its eyes may now be unseeled 
and it may be turned loose in an enclosure. It willeat of its 
own accord, probably even meat. 

Herons are very intelligent—or canning, though there is 
something about their head that irresistibly reminds one of a 
degenerate. 

For two methods of snaring herons and water-fowl in the 
Punjab, Sindh and Kashmir, vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
Vol 111, No. 6, 1907 In Ondh herons are said to be caught in 
snares baited with a rat. 


"m r 





60. Note on Indian Hawk-bells. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL D. C. PaILLorT, Secretary, Board of Examiners. 


Indian hawk-bells, light and sonorous, are justly valued even in 
Europe. "Their manufacture is now confined to two villa ges in the 
Punjab, the village of Kallar in the Rawal Pindi district being the 
more famed of the two. The method of manufacture, or rather 
the method of tempering, 18 n trade secret, jealously guarded. It 
is said that the bells are not cast, but moulded in two separate 
pieces with a hammer, on an iron mould. "The two pieces are then 
— the ring being affixed last of all. Indian falconers call 

awk-bells sil and zang. The weight of the largest size, that for a 
goshawk, is 95 grammes, and that of the size usually worn by 
peregrines, 7-3 grammes; a smaller size is 52 grammes. The 
average price is eight annas a pair. A bell rarely preserves its 
tone a whole season, but occasionally an extra-good bell is found 
that will last two seasons or even more. Indian falconers cleanse 
bells that have lost their tone with hot wood-ashes, but if this 
restores the tone, it does so only partially. 

The Boke of St. Albans, treating of bells, tella us to, ** Looke 
also that thay be sonowre and Well sowndyng and shril and not 
both of oon sowne: but that oon be a semytoyn under a noder." 
Some such practice was current amongst Indian falconers too, who 
considered that AR P should not both be of ‘ oon sowne,' but 
nar u mada, ** male and female." 

Major F. T. C. Hughes, Deputy Assay Master, Calcutta Mint, 
has kindly analysed one of the Kallar-made bells and reports that 
it contains :— 


Copper... eve — ... GIO p.c. 
Zi. wee eee =... ans 38°0 +? 
Impurities (principally lead with traces of tin 

and iron ) — as et EU 


TT um ل‎ 








61. Anguillicarpus—a new genus of the Cruciferae. 


By L H. 1855 812111 


Among the plants sent to me with economic notes by Mr. R. 
Hughes-Buller, lately Superintendent of the Imperial Gazetteer, Ba- 
luchistan, is a Crucifer which I can not quite force into the genus 
Spirorhynchus, and for which the name Anguillicarpus Hulleri ia 
here proposed. Its curious and characteristic fruit is figured 
below, by the side of a copy of Prantls figure of that of Spiro- 
rhynchus sabulosus, Kare L et Kiril. Both fruits are seen to be 
long-benked, and to be sterile for a part towards the base. That 
of Anguillicarpus differs from that of Spirorhynchus in the length 





. l. Flower of A illtcarpus Bullers x 3. Fig. 2. Stamens. Figs. 3 & 4- 
Ft. x 4: the dian ears drawn from a pressed fruit probably does not so 
naturally present it as the former. - Fig. 5. Fruit of Spirorhynchus sabulosus, 
after Prantl. 

4 Oy | 4 
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of this sterile base, in the four narrow wings which bring it to- 
wards the genus Boreava, and in the snout being but very little 
flattened; while in the flower the two genera differ as follows :— 


Anguillicarpus, Spirorhynchus. 
Sepals, two of them saccate none saccate. 
Nectaries, present absent. 

Anthers, six four. 
Filaments, all free longer united in pairs. 


I count these differences in the flower as of uncertain value, 
seeing that sometimes in the Cruciferae they characterise genera, 
and sometimes they fail to do so, as for instance in the re d uction 
of the stamens in Cardamine hirsuta, Linn., or the complete fusion 
of pairs of filaments and anthers in some species of Lepidium and 
Senebiera : but nevertheless though of uncertain value they are to 
be reckoned with. 


The position of Anguillicarpus in the linear arrangement of the 
order is between Spirorhynchus and Boreava. Other allied genera, 
but not so --— allied, are Calepina and Sameraria. The reduced 
genus Hussonta (reduced to Erucaria) has a superficial resemblance 
in fruit. Spirorhynchus sabulosus has a suspended, elongated seed ! 
like that of Anguillicarpus ; whether it shows signs of an aborted 
ovule below it or not I am unable to sa 6 The flattened part of 
the beak in Anguillicarpus is apparently the style, while the 
quadrangular part is transformed out of the top of the ovary. 


ANGUILLICARPUS, Genus — | ] icum, ex affinitate Spirorhy- 
chi et Boreave inter Cruciferas. Herba pem: Stigma bilobum, 
Fructusindehiscens, elongatus. Embryo ad collum deflexus. Coty- 
ledones incumbentes, fere plani. Characteres precedentes sunt 
Sisymbriinarum. Inter Sisymbriinas distinguitur floribus melli- 
feris, staminibus omnibus fertilibus, filamentis liberis, fructibus 
nec dehiscentibus nec articulatis nec planis, seminibus singulis 
elongatis, 


acutis de flexis vel patulis — ius suboppositis subtriangularibus 

RD inearia, margine submquali Racemi 
laxi: pedicelli 3-4 mm. longi. Flores, ut videtur, lilacini. Sepala 
biformia, altera basi gibbosa, altera basi rotundata, 3 mm. longa. 
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longiorum antheras vix attingentia. JPistillum staminibus brevibus 
uilongam, post anthesim decurvum, ovulis geminis, superiori 
3 um perfecto; sti qo bilobum, fore expanso multo increscens ; 
stylus anguste bialatus. Fructus — ndens et uniovulatus et 
longipes, parte ovarii subovulari ad em 7-8 mm. longum trans- 
formata, et enim longirostratus, rostro 10-19 mm. longo ex xí lo 
سات‎ a ovarii supraovulari producto: fruetu maturo pedicellus 
asi abruptus, 


Habitat in Beluchia ad Kharan rope Quetta: sub numero 
23193, Herb. R. E. P., collegit R. Haghes-Buller, Incolwe Hushtir- 
kah vocant et pro pabulo ovino came ria ferunt. 


Olim Spirorhynchus inter Cruciferas solus ob fructum singularem 
distetit; nunc Anguillicarpo addito genera duo coram hoc modo 
notata distant. Hoc fructu quadrialato longipedi et filamentis 
liberis et staminibus brevibus fertilibus discretum est: illud fructu 
brevipedi et staminibus longioribus per paria connexis. 


| 





Fig. 6. The pistil of Anguillicarpus Bulleri, disgramatic. Fig. 7. The seed 
in section, 
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62. A variety of Ducrosia anethifolia Boiss., from 
Baluchistan. 


By I. H. BrakILL. 


a. 





e Fruita of Ducrosia anethifolia, Boiss. Fig. 1, after Janbert and Spach, 
x3. Fig. 2, from Dr. Stapt'a plant, x 3. Fig. 3, var. Jamiatii, x3. Fig. 4, 
mericarp of vac. Jamiatii in section at the middle, x 14. 


Ducrosia anethifolia was described as Zorimia anethifolia 
by De Gandolle in his Prodromus, iv. (1830), p. 196, from 
specimens collected by Olivier and Bruguière between Teheran 
and I han. The name now adopted, i.e, Ducrosia anethifolia, 
was given by Hoissier in the Annales dea Sciences Naturelles, 
Sme Serie, i. (1844) p. 342; and he identified Aucher-Eloy's nos. 
3596 and 4577 from Ispahan with Olivier and Braguiére’s 
specimens collected abont Teheran and Ispahan. At the same 
time he described  Ducrosía flabellifolia based on Olivier and 
Bruguiére's specimens from between Bagdad and Alep and 
Aucher-Eloy’s no. 3729 from the deserts of Assyria, as they 
differed in leaf somewhat. Jaubert and Spach in their Illus- 
trationes Plantarum Orientalium, iii., Paris, 1847-1859, tab. 238, 
united the two species of Boissier under the name Zozimia 
avethifolia: but Boissier in hia Flora Orientalis, i, 1872, p. 1036, 
#- that Jaubert and Spach'a figure is of his Ducroma anethi- 
folia, and not of D. flabellifolia. 

A bit of Jaubert and Spach's illustration is reproduced as 
no. 1 of the figures above. A fruit from a plant collected in 
Persia on Kuh Sofah near Ispahan by Dr. O. Stapf is figured 
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in no. 2. It will be seen that pe Hs agree in everything but size. 
Fi 3 and 4 are from a plant collected by Mr. Hughes- 
Buller's ler's staff at Hindubagh in Baluchistan. The fruits are 
seen to be as long as Jaubert and Spach represent them, but to 
differ somewhat ü n shape. 

I have cut sections across the meric ub of both Mr. 
Hughes-Buller's plant and Dr. Stapf's: and find them in section 
exactly alike in everything but size. Jaubert and Spach make 
the swollen rim relatively a little broader. 

The variet ka here named var. Jamiatii after Rai Saheb 
Diwan Jamiat Rai, of Mr. Hughes-Buller's staff. ° 









Ducrosía anethifolia, var. Jamiatii, a typo distinguitur 
fructibus late ovatis nec rotundatis. Habitat in Baluchia ad 
Hindubagh quo loco inter alias उ pianina pabulum camelis ovi- 
busque prebet. Nomen KAór-kundái. Collegit R. Hughes-Buller 
sub numero 19854, Herb. R.E.P. 
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63. A note on Impatiens Balsamina, Linn., as a 
dye-plant. 


By I. H. Borz. 


The distribution of this Balsam seems to be very wide. 
Its home is in the north-western Himalaya, and it is found wild 
all down the Western Ghats It may be seen in village gardens 
in many parts of India, and it appears to be quite commonly sown 
in the clearings among the hills south of the Brahmaputra and 
down to Arakan. So much regarding its distribution : now 
regarding its use as a dye. 

Stewart in his *' Panjab Plants" (Lahore, 1869), p. 36, hus 
the following sentence: ** Madden states that Impatiens Halsam- 
ima flowers (0) are in Gurhwal used for a dye, whence it is 
called majiti.” Sir George Watt in his “Economic Products 
of India exhibited in the Calcutta International Exhibition 1883- 
1884 " (Culentia, 1883), vol. i, pt. 2. p. 33, remarked that the use 
required confirmation. In the ** Dictionary of Economic Pro- 
duct«" (article Impatiens Balsamina, para. L. 40), he quotes 
Madden and adds that he had received from the Jaintea hills 
specimens stated to be used by the inhabitants for dyeing red, the 
leaves for that purpose being bruised together with some sub- 
Stance culled metchta langa. That the leaves should be used 
seems improbable. Duncan (Monograph on Dyes and Dyeing in 
Assam, Shillong, 1896, p. 25) quotes Watt and remarks that he 
had been unable to secure further information from the Jaintea 
hill« ou this use, and that the plant though probably found in 
g»rdens wll over the district, appeared not to be used as a dye 
anywhere but in the Jaintea hills. 

The following gives a use for the flowers, which one man 
might call dyeing and another not; and therein it suggests an 
explanation for the measure of contradiction that there is in the 
statements of the Dictionary of Economic Products and Duncan's 
monograph. I publish it hoping that some one may be inter- 
ested in. following the matter up. 

When in Jannary last I found Impatiens Balsamina on the 
hill clearings of Chins on the Pi-choung, at the southern border 
of the district of Northern Arakan, and again on the hill 
clearings of Chaungthas,! high up the Kala यः river, in the 
district of Akyab, I began to ask questions about it; and I was 
told that the Changthus (women of the Chaungthas) some- 





— Y — — 


1 Descendants of Taiaings taken prisonors by the Arakaneso who planted 
them in colonies na wardens of their northern marches. Force of circum- 
stances has driven the Chaangthas to copy the way of cultivation of the 
Chins. The word Chaungtha means villager of the hi 1 valleys. 
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times twist the flowers into their hair; and that the children 
play with them dyeing their finger nnils, 

lt is not improbable that the use in the Jaintea hills is 
just as unimportant and obscure. 

Sir Joseph Hooker has been so good as to name the balsam 
authoritatively for me. 

Any one may readily observe that the rose-parple flowers do 
contain a considerable amount of colouring —— by rubbing one 
between the finger and thumb: and if they be rubbed on to a piece 
of paper, a rose colour is given to it which will persist for months 
out of the sun: but in the sun it fades quickly. 

Other species of Impatiens are said to give a red dye, e.g., Im- 
patiens Grifithii, Hook. fil. et Thoms. in the Malay Peninsula 
(see Ridley in Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc., Straits Branch, no. 30, 
1897, p. 103) Further it is said, on authority unknown to me, 
that the Tartars dye their finger nails with sundry species of 
Impatiens. 


न — — — — — — — 








64. Rock Drawings in the Banda District. 
By C. A. SrmnEkRAD, T.C.S. 


During a four-years' residence in the Banda district of the 
United Provinces, I have taken the opportunity of visiting four 
places where there are “ drawings" in red ochre on bare surfaces of 
the Vindhyan sandstone that forms the hills in the south and 
south-east of the district In three cases the "paintings" are 
situated on more or less vertical portions of rock forming part. 
of the cliff, locally known ns the “ari” at the top of the scarp. 
In the fourth case (Karpatia) the drawings are on an exposure 
of rock well above and beyond the edge of the scarp. In two 
cases (Malwa and Sarhat) the drawings are at the top of the 
lowest scarp. in one (Kuria Kund) near the top of the second 
scarp, while the fourth ( Karpatia), as already noted, is above the 
second — š 

I pro to give a brief account of each occurrence :— 

(1) Sarhat.—The drawings are situated on the top of the scarp 
about 14 miles N.-W. of the Manik pa Railway Station on the 
Allahabad-Jubbulpore branch of the E.I. Railway. Fig. I is a 
tracing of the best group of drawings This group consists of 
three horses caparisoned and led by men apparently armed with 
some sort of weapon, which looks more like a wooden bludgeon 
than anything else. About this group, but less well preserved, are 
an elephant and a man shooting a Sambhar stag with bow and 
arrow. At a short distance S.-E. of this set of drawings isa 
much more indistinct group, amongst which there appears to be 
» man on horseback and a few other figures. 

(2) Malwa,—Three-fourth mile S.-E. of the village of Gurh- 
rampur, some 16 miles south of the Badausa Railway Station on 
the G.LP. Railway, and close to the border of the State of Pathar- 
Kachar. The “ ari" here is not precipitous, and the drawings are 
se below the top. Fig. Il is a tracing of the best drawings. 

here are some other drawings—consisting of two men and two or 
three animals, but not clear enough to tell what may be meant. 
The drawing traced appears to be that of some man of position 
riding in a wheel-less bullock cart, with an attendant holding an 
umbrella over his head and escorted by two bowmen. I 

(3) Kuria~Kund.—In Mauza Kathauta-Mamaniyan, about three 
miles S.-E. of the inhabited site and 12 miles S.-E. of Manikpur 
Railway Station. The drawings are situated on the “ ari of the 
second scarp near the head of the valley that runs N.-E. to join 
the valley running N.-W. pest Kathauta-Mamaniyan towards 
Rani Vests yangarh. The drawi consist of several archers on 
horse pursuing what are pro ably meant to represent Sambhar ` 





” 
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The size of the drawings is approximately that of those 
previously described, 

(4) Kerpatia.—These are situated in Panua territory about 4 
mile south of the border and 11 miles south of the Chaunri Forest 
bungalow, which is 12 miles S.-S.-E. of Manikpur Railway Sta- 
tion. Here the drawings are more numerous, but show few signs 
of nny mutual connection and are poorly executed. There are 
several crude representations of men and at least one bird. 

1 have been told that there are other drawings of a similar 
character at (5) some four miles south of Kalyanpur and so about 
11 miles south of Manikpur Railway Station and three miles 
north of the village of Amwan in Panne territory. (6) In Mauza 
Uldan on the “ari” close to the Birasih Ghat, some two miles 
S.-W. of Ranipur-Kalyangarh and eight or nine miles S.-E. of 
Manikpur हनः Station; and (7! on a hill some eight or ten 
miles south of Bargarh Railway Station on the E.I. Railway. 
These three localities 1 have been unable to visit and so am not 
able to say for certain whether the drawings are similar to those 
| have seen. 3 

As regards the origin of these drawings I am unable to offer 
any su ग there appear to be absolutely no local legends 
about them, the residents whom I have questioned ——— nsserting 
that چ‎ are vay oa; 1 believe the late Mr. bas 
descri similar wings in the Mirzapur district. 
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65. The Sümkhya Philosophy in the Land of the Lamas. 
Hy MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA Satis CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA, M.A. 


The block-prints noticed below belong to the monastery of 
Labrang in Sikkim, which I visited in June 1907. 


T =s, s. > e. 
। nttva-sargrahn-karika (Tib. : s T: 3 5 — SN 
— 
AAR IT )—Memorinl verses on the abridgment 
of the Tattvas. 
The work. which extends over folios 1-146 of the Tangyur, 
< -g 
Mdo, He, was composed by teacher Santa-raksita ( Tib. : (3५००७ ) 
and begins with n salntatiom to Bnddhn. 


It examines the doctrines of many philosophical sects, though 
in its technology it belongs to the Samkhya system. It is a 
prakarana and not written in the sütra or aphoristic style. The 
subject-matter of the work begins thus :— 


'" From the Pradhina (primordial matter or nature) possessed 
of entire powers all sorts of effects are produced," ! 


The work is divided into 31 chapters named respectively 
(1) ACA 153! ( स्वभ्वाव-प रो च्ता )—examination of nature. 


(2) aac’ EjRT Say ( अन्द्रिय-परुीच्छ।) —examination of the sense- 
organs, (3) ayer assy = ( उभय-परीच्ता )—examination of 
both. (4) AITAC TATA ( जगत-खभाव-वाद- 


)—examination of the theory that the world is self-existent,‏ 1ج 0ه 


| उप वृर =A |] 
aS <F मल | | 
:قو هوه‎ — — 1 


(Tangyur, Mdo, He, folio 1). 
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(5) ga == =sr=rasaz! ( शाब्दब्रका- परत aTr )-- examination of 
Brahman, the presiding deity of the sound, (6) JN g 255] 
( 54-1 )—examinntion of the spirit, (7) Sqr SK? 
CSSA, TATA RTT AST (न्याय-वैश्वेबिक- 
SE ]دوق‎ ESN GBS SSE SE IST 
ufawmfeua-uau-ualetr )—examination of the Nyiya aud Vai- 
Sezikn doctrines of the spirit, (8) ser “Jar Sar JASAT 


355751 ( मौमांसक-कल्पित-च्यात्म-पर Tat) examination of the Mim- 
amasaka doctrine of the sonl, (9) NS ERTS TET ZG: 
Amsaks doctrine the so (9) N 8j UTI 5 x] : 
لالم الود‎ ( क॒पित्ल-परिकर्त्पित-च्यात्स-परौच्छा )—examination of 
Knpila's doctrine of the soul, (10) SIRAP TST ea आल गाम, 3. 
— AIA ASA =! ( दिगम्बर-परिक स्पित-व्यात्म-परुीच्ता )—ex- 
amination of the Digambara Jain doctrine of the soul, (11) wey ay 


PAA ST SSS S518 “ASAT EY (जउपनियदय्‌-कल्पित-चव्यात्म-प रो च्ता)-- ex- 


aminntion of the Upanisad doctrine of the soul, (12) NINNA 
gys5 [शठी ( बात्सोपतर-कल्पित-व्यात्म-प र च्ता ) —examina- 
tion of the Vatsi-putra doctrine of the soul, (13) 853 AIA, | 
SN ( स्थिर्पदार्थ-परोौक्ता )—examination of the per- 


masmem of entities): (14) RAMON RRS महाय 
( कम्मं फल- सम्बन्ध-परौ च्छा )—exnmination of the relation between 





qM en EBEN, 
£ L | B E. g ñ Tr ^ l ' 
» v -— r = 7 ¥ a L M 
rs ous 
TNCS [थे-परो च्छा 
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amination of the meaning of the word ° quality," (17 aT Say 
=~ < 2 E 
पता ( कम्म प्रा ब्दा - प* च्ञा )—examination of the mean- 
. > = ہج‎ = = g = - E 
ing of the word Karma, (18) JA मनश्‌ (सामसान्य- 
ل جد‎ - tar )—exnmination of the meaning of the word gene- 
= = e m — 
rality or genus, (19) SpA Sepp ARR ASSIST (सामानन्‍्यध- 
fa 5 - 11 11ج‎ - प * 1 ) —exarmination of the meaning of the words 
— = 
generality and * partienlarity, (20) as ال ان ل‎ 
~ 
(समवाय-प्राबदा थे - पर | 771] جك[‎ xomination of the meaning of the 
a . 
word ‘inseparable connection, (४11 8| ASFAN (झाल्दा टी - 


परी च्ता )|—examination of the meaning of the word * sound,” 
= — = - 

22) ACS NN A SA 3 T5574 (qe 2ج - جد‎ U - पर | 271 ( —exami- 

pation of the definition of perception, (23) ESTE 25I 

— q च्ञा ) examination of the inference, (24) ARTES 


gE (प्रमाणान्तर-परौच्ता) — examination of the other kinds of 


valid knowledge, (25) a تمده‎ TSTS (विवक्तेवाद - परोच्ञा) — 
examination of the doctrine of change, (26) a Ce RS 
( कल्लाचय-परीच्ता )—examination of the three times, (27) a Ë= 
Ba a SR ( संसार - खत्तति - परोक्ता )— examination 
of the continuity of the world, (28) e asp 


( बाह्षार्थपरोच्ता )—examination of the reality of the external 
world, (29) Ssrzrasny ry ( sfa urta )—examination of the 


Sruti or Scripture, (30) AEST अहः (स्वलाःप्रमाया- 
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परो च्छा )—examination of the self-evidence, and (31) mer 
— 2 qe کل‎ ^ In “s — — z 
HALE بتاع كه لدنم‎ SA IO TSH ग Ray IST ( waf 
3ه‎ 11 111 - 8-0“ ST )— examination of the spirit which 


sees things beyond the senses of others. 


= = 
The author of the work was teacher Santa-raksita (8 qas )- 


It was translated into Tibetan in the province of Guge (8. W. 
Tibet) by the great Indian Pandit Gundkara-Sribhadra (of the 
religious circle instituted by the great king Lalitáditya in the 
unparalleled town of Kasmira) and the great Tibetan interpreter, 
the Sikya Gelong Lha-bla-ma Shi va hod. The Tibetan version 
begins with a salutation to Mafijuéri Kumüáüra-bhüta. 


2. Tattva-samgraha-pafijika (Tib. : sha 35 لم لك‎ 1-15 
— 
sma ma ॥ — Explanation of the difficulties in the 
Tattvasampraha. 


The work, which extends over folios 146—400 of the Tan- 
zyur, mdo, he, was composed by Kamala-£rila. 

It begins with n sa ا‎ to Buddha thus :— 

“Who by means of churning the ocean of the knowables hus 
pacified the miseries arising from attachment, ete., for worldly 
objects, who has made the world content by mercifully enabling 
them to comprehend the #attcas—to that most excel but of the 
tattvas, the teacher of sentient beings, reverentially bowing down 
"| commence for the sake of elucidation (of the text) the 'T'attva- 
samgraha-pafijika.” | 


' गुरे 51ت‎ A कह agar Pas Dr 
اا زیو او واوا ن‎ 
papara 3१११९ काश पते २५८ inasre ST 
ظ‎ O اك‎ | 
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The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to Mafijnfri- 

kamáürabhüta. 

3. CTattva-sarbgraha-pafjik& (Tib, : FA 3K sa: 
STIA ANA ye Explanation of difficulties in the Tat- 
tvasnrngraha (latter half). 

55 The work, which is a continuation of No. 2, extends over 
olios 1-385 of the Tangyur mdo, ye, and was composed by teacher 
Kamala-érila. It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian ange 


Devendrabhadra and the Tibetan interpreter Sakya-Gelong Grags- 
hbyor-£es-rab. 


$+. "Tattvàvatàra-vrtti (Tib. - FF aA ETA ARs! — 
A comentary on the 'l'attvàvatüra. 
The work, which extends over folios 4la—45b of the Tangyur, 
mdo, ha, was composed by teacher Sri-Gupta (Tib. : “لهذا‎ )- 
It begins with a salutation to Buddha thas :— 


“Who for the sake of the Paramürtha (the highest truth 
taught that the entire world was without «elf-exixtence, to that 
Omniscient One bowing down I explain the Tattvávatüra." | 





The Tattvasamgraha herein noticed, No 1, is quite different from 
the Tattvasamása or rather Tlattvasamáüxsa-vrtti, a copy of which 
bearing No. 2528 is included in the Government Collection of 
MSS. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The Tattrasamāsa begins 
thus :— 


पद्चविंजाति are जन्मना 4171111311 | 
afte) amg कपिलाय HTT ١١ ١ 


SKIRTS SMA يعمج يمحم‎ TTT < = 
८००३३२1९०२ |! 
(Tangyur, Mdo, tle, folio 146a). 
(RYE SAAR A] 
aT m sce nis AT طح‎ | " 
MARSA Sar irapa Sara || 


(Tangyur, Mdo, lle, folio 45). 
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अआत्यालस्तक्त्वसमासाख्य सांख्यछजाशि व्याख्यास्यामः | इति कर्छिङ्‌ 
ब्राह्मणाः जिविधेन mda AHH: सांख्याचाब्य कपिलमङं wam- 
qurma: | स्वकुलतामगोचर स्वाध्यायार्थ निवेद्याच् भगवन्‌ किमिद्द परु कि 
araraw कि wr wane: स्यामिति कपल उवाच कथयिष्यामि 
wet प्रछकतयः घोड़श विकाराः पुरुषः ag pun संचरः प्रतिसंचरः च्यध्यात्म 
mugs quaa पञ्चाभिबुद्धयः qu योनयः ... ... ... ... । 
The work consists of nine folios and ends thus :— 

रवं nearer कपिलस्य WI: | 

Scat चाच ज्ञेयं प्रलोकशतचयम्‌ ॥‏ ب وو 

ल ara HETI: समानता | 


The Tattvasamasa is not at all an authoritative work, as it is 
not mentioned by Madhavacarya (14th —— A.D.» The work 
seems to have been compiled by Vijhana-bhikgn, two or three 
hundred years ago. from the karikas of I&vara-krsna. 

Dr. G. Bühler. during his explorations of the Brhat Jüána 
Kosa in the temple of Par$vanáatha at Jesalmir, found in 1873 a 
Puths, consisting of 189 ancient palm-leaves showing the characters 
of the 12th or 13th century and bearing on the outside corner the 
title Kamala-Sila-turka.! Its real name, according to Dr. Bühler, 
is, however, Turka-samgraha by Kamala-sila, and it contains a 
fall exposition of the various philosophical systems of India. 

The Varke-samgraha referred to by Dr. Bühler is perfectly 
identical with the Tuttva-samyruha noticed in this paper. The 
Mangala or the introductory part in the former work, as noted by 
Dr. Bühler, runs as follows :— | 


भयात्मादि [क्रियया] «fea चलम्‌ |‏ جو يمه 
क म्मेतत्फलसम्बन्ध य्यवस्थादि समाश्रयम्‌ ॥‏ 
qa अव्य किया जाति समवायाद्यपादिशिः |‏ 
QR पिताकार Weegee गोचरम्‌ n‏ 
azwer घमां दितयनिस्डितम्‌ |‏ 


व्यणौषसापि नांगेत मिश्मो भता 


Lv 2 .. 
0 





CS 
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संक्रान्तिमनाद्यन्तं प्रति विम्बा दिख निभम्‌ |‏ وه 


aa प्रप ्चसन्दो छ निर्मुक्तमगतं uz: 


aaa र्याति fregi anza विधित्सया | 


व्यनल्पकल्पासंख्येय HAHA AFIT: | 


a: wala खमुत्पाद aniz वड्लां वरुः | 
तं epu प्रयाम्यायं कियते तकसं हः | 
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The introductory part in the Tattva-snrngraha is identical 
with the above ns is evident from the Tibetan version extracted 


below :— 


ACCESS PTS |! 
STAYIN | | 
BATHS SPARTA SERE] |! 
SV IRAQI OSA AIA 4 | | 
XET TIE |] 
RATATAT SAN BY SIS | 
BOSCH TTA | | 

B AN AAS SS || 
EAS حك :بم > رد‎ Baza |! 

INAH 1|‏ قود بوك 
arasrma ||‏ 835 مع 
5ه 
RISE |‏ ود Sia gf‏ 


AGF OSTA AYALA |!‏ سدع ده 
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frangia] 
AISA AXIE || 
सङ्ग प शरक R ST SOA || 
INE SFA LAIST ]] 
३% Sc'a :كه بم‎ ga =! 
ee यपा) 
TJA IE LA YTAEVAN || 
३95 इम وعم ود‎ || 


The Tattva-samgraha noticed by me was written by Santa- 
raksita, whereas the Tarka-samgraha noticed by Dr. Bühler was 
written by Kamalasila. But the Tattva-sarhgrahn-pafijikà, or the 
explanation of difficulties in the Tattva-samgraha, noticed in No. 2 
of Eos article, was the work of Kamala-Sila. This shows that Dr. 
Bü 's Tarka-samgraha was the امو‎ AE. on (with or withont 
text) on the Tattva-samgraha. As a fa Sila was the 
foremost pupil of Santa-rakgita and wrote a commentary on his 
preceptor's work. m lived in the 8th century A.D. Santa- 
raksita was the first Indian abbot in the first न ज in Tibet, 
named — e, about 749 A.D. At the invitation of king of 
as Kamnla- ila, a the — and —— in tB eri 
physi controversy the nese missionary Hoshang. (B.T.S. 
Journal, Vol. 1. Part 1). `£ | 











66. Proposed Correction with regard to the Reading 
of an Inscription on some of the Suri 
Dynasty Coins. 


By Corosk, C. E. Sunenann. 


Since writing, on the nbove subject, the article published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal (New Series), Vol. II, 
No. 9, 1906, a coin No. 8787 of the (old) Catalogue of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, of Islam Shah Suri from the Malot mint, has 
been brought to notice by the kind courtesy of Mr. H. Nelson 
Wright. Casts of the coin are sent herewith.” This coin pnts the 





correctness of the reading as who beyond doubt. 

ic point, however, that is open to controversy 15 whether the 
wus is to be interpreted as referring to these Sultans themselves, 
and so to be translated as “a just ruler," or whether it should 
be taken as part of the preceding phrase and the whole sentence 
read هيم‎ 


whol ur oJ الححامى‎ 
and translated “the protector of the religion of God” ; as men- 


tioned in the former article, wbo is used as an epithet of God, 

The phrase seems capable of either translation, but in favour 
of the latter interpretation ; notice may be drawn to some coins of 
Sher Shah's No. 356 of Thomas' Chronicles, and No. 567 of the 
British Museum Catalogue where coins having an inscription 
running elm) الأمير‎ ope في‎ in the centre are read as having in the 
margin the words Jolt السلطان‎ wish (sic) الدين‎ in No. 567, and 
Wish رلدين و‎ in Thomas’ No. 356 ; and this num- 
ber is quoted under No. 567 of the British Museum Catalogue. 
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These marginal readings vary considerably, but the point with 
reference to the present article is that they both agree in reading 
السلطان العادل‎ ; and it may be inforred that the Sultan would not 


twice in one short inscription refer to his justice, and that there- 


fore the woot, which should have been read instead of wlhest in the 
inseriptions on No, 567, refers to “the requiter of good and evil," 
hence '* God.” 

The reading as given in the British Museum Catalogue 
No. 567 is more probably correct ; the words are all much of a size 
and would fit into the marginal spaces if carefully cut. It is 
impossible to trace Thomas’ rending in the illustration he gives 
to the coin he quotes. His illustration, Pl. V, 185, has three 
faulty margins, but he may have deduced his reading by compari- 
son with other coins. 

After examining a large number of coins in the British 
Museum, and comparing also those published in Dr. Hornle’s 
paper in J.A.S.B., Vol. LIX, the reading الدين‎ tad) seema the 
usually adopted one. This point is noted because on the coins of 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani, pictured in Thomas’ Chronicles, No. 303, 


p. 342, where the inscription uses both the words l=} and 
wus, the laqab is given as لدين‎ ^95, the whole inscription run- 
ning ७००२४ day الداعي‎ whos) الخاصر لدی‎ ; and this use of ers and 
not exa is confirmed by comparison with five of the same Sultap’s 


coins in the British Museum collection. 
In Plate IIT, 13, accompanying Dr. H«rnle's paper above 


alluded to, the reading ७०३०४ ळच seems clearly given, but it is 
the only clear case of this reading. 

The meanings of ~e and „ela are so synonymous that this 
instance of the expression لدين‎ „eÙ is quoted. 
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67. Narnaul and its Buildings. 
By G. Yazpant, M.A. 


As n field of archwological exploration Narnaul cannot com- 
plain of entire neglect. It was visited in 1883 by Mr. Garrick, 
and its architectural remains were examined and reperted on by 
him. 1 have availed myself of the opportunity afforded to me 
during a short sojourn here to add my bumble quota of informa- 
tion to the already accessible stock on the subject. 

Narnaul lies to the south-west of Delhi at a distance of 48 

cos or about 84 miles. It is situated 

५2८९६७१०५५, aod in 28° 27 N. latitude and 77° 4' E. longi- 

tude, and now contains a population of 

21,159. In the time of the Mughal Emperors it was a town in 

the province of Mewar, but since the mutiny of 1857 it has been 

made over to the Patiala State, The climate is bad, and عقت‎ 

wholesome. It becomes intolerably hot during summer and 

equally cold in winter. The soil is unproductive, and when cul- 
tivated yields bnt meagre crops. 

Narnaul has always been celebrated for its mehndi. This 
is a vegetable dye, which the Indian women are fond of using to 
redden the prlms and fingers of their hands. There are no min- 
eral productions of any sort in the place, nor any natural pheno- 
mena to attract one's attention, 

The etymology of this name is still 
Nomenclature. averata quaestio. Mr. Garrick explains 
it in three ways! :— 

(1) Its name was Nihar Naui, “the forest of tigers,” 
becanse numerous tigers were to be found there. 

(2) Its nume was Nar Naul, nár meaning* woman’ in the local 

tots, and naul, ‘ beautiful,’ because it is said that it contained 
Ta enutiful women. 

(3) Its name was Nig Naul, i.e., when the city was founded 
a mongoose was seen fiuhting with ^ serpent, hence the name from 
Ndga n * snake" and netcal a * mongoose,’ 

In addition to the above there nre some more theories, but 
they are all equally absurd and have no historical basis, My 
surmise is that the present name Narnaul is a shortened form 
of the original name, which was most probably derived from 
Naravahana, the name of the founder, and aval, a popular suffix 
meaning ‘range’ or * series,” such as at the end of Chandraval, 
Bhusaval, ete. My guess is based upon a tradition which says 
that Narnaul is the historical name of the place. By the mede 
of computation called abjad, the word gives the nnmber 337 








١ See Archmological Survey Report, Vol, XX III, p. 27. 
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which, representing the Aijra year, is equivalent to 949 A.D. 
This date is almost contemporary with the time of the Guhila 
prince Naravahana of Mewar.! 

The early history of Nurnnulis involved in utter obscurity. 

History From the annals of the place little infor- 
E3 mation can be gleaned about the time 
before her chiefs became intimately connected with the Mughal 
dynasty. Mr. Garrick says: "“ The city of Narnaul was at first 
founded under the Dhosihils and was ruled by the Jogis, or devo- 
tees, who enjoyed a high reputation for their spiritual attain- 
ments." There are many other similar traditions to connect 
Narnnul with old Hindu dynasties: the best evidence for its anti- 
quity is the characteristic style of its ruins. The authentic history 
of Narnaul begins with the year 531 A.H.—1137 A.D., when 
Shah Wilayat, a saint of considerable fame, came to this place, 
and after fighting some battles with the princes of the place 
died a martyr there. Inthe reign of Akbar Narnaul was a 
flourishing town and Nawab Shah Quli Kban Baharlu held the 
governorship of the place for over fifty years," At this time 
many stately edifices were erected and gardens were laid out 
here. A tradition says that the tomb of Sha mh Nizam was built at 
the instance of Akbar, though the fact is not corroborated by 
any history of the time. However, it is quite true that the 
grand mosque in connection with this dargah is a work of 
Jahan gi. 

Shah Jahan bestowed the Nizamat of the town apo n Rae 
Mukand Das. He was an ostentations governor who had displayed 
his love of splendour in his buildings. The ruins of a building 
named chhatta, probably his dwelling-house, and of a serai, in which 
the court of the Nizamat of the Maharaja of Patiala is now held, 
are still shown to travellers. In the rei gn of Muhammad Shah, 
A.H. 1133= A.D. 1721, Narnaul was taken nnd plundered by n 
Rajput prince wamed Ajit Singh. The Mahrattas also had 
possession of it for some time. But when after the battle of 
Panipat, in A.H. 1174 = 1764 A.D.,? the Marhatta power waned, 
Narnaul was recovered by the Mughals. They ultimately be- 
stowed it upon the Nawab of Jhajjar, in recognition of the services 
which the latter had rendered on various occasions to the royal 
throne. The last of these Nawabs, a bastard, named Abda-r- 
Rahman, rebelled ngainst the British Government at the time of 
the mutiny (1857), -— was consequently hanged. When oe 
mutiny was over, the Government gave Narnaul to the Maha- 
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raj» of Patala, in recognition of the loyalty and faithfnlness 

which the Maharaja had exhivitel during the crisis, Since then 

it has remained in the possession of the Coiefs of the Patiala 

Stite, and they have always held it with great pride and 
hononr, 

Nornanl is strewn with many buildings and a majority of 

i them are tumbling down and fast decay- 

Buildings. inv. ‘The most n apostast of them are 

the following -— 


(1) Ohhatta Mukand Das. 


Rae Mukand Das, as Í have snid above, was the Diwan of 
Narnasl daring the reign of Shah Jahan Tie anthor of 
Ma‘usir-ol-Uinsra ! anya that Rae Mokand was at the beginning of 
hia career am ordinary servant of Asif Jah, but being ود‎ man of 
good sense and coureg as well as integrity, he rose in time to be 
the governor of Narusal. He was very generous and his raiyat- 
were nlwnys mneh pleased with him. 

Qhhatt« in Urdu means a hive, and we find that many buildings 
cluster mund this house. Mr. Garrick calls it Chatter, bnt gives 
no reason for his styling it so. The bailling is notat all in the 
stvle that was prevalent at the time there. It is much like a 
building of Akbar’s time. Tue outlines are Muhammadan, buat 
the details me purely Hindu. lt is lying quite neglected and 
is in avery dilapidated condition. Many roofs have tumbled 
down. When I wos there, a suggestion was made by the Chief 
Engineer of the Patiala State, that the local schoul be shifted to 
this building and the repairs be made ont of the Public Fund. 
This was, indeed, an excellent proposal, but I do not know how 
far it hus bees carried ont. 

Abn small distance from the Chhatta there is Rae Mukand 
Das's Serai. It has an inscription which I have read as fol- 
lows تت‎ 


7 Text. 
شاهجبان بادشاد‎ ol قران‎ ale come در دور ابوالمظة, شهاب الحين‎ 
alL دهي يعمارت‎ iof نواب‎ pis داس‎ aie ar) why «b «53७ 
مل وهرداس ترتيب يافت‎ (S يور‎ ( Ape قرصود - يعي و احتمام‎ unl كاروانسراله‎ 
- هفجري‎ | — e... ... سكلل‎ 
Translation. 
* During the reign of the victorious father Shahabu-d-din Mn- 


hammad, the second lord of the happy conjunction, Shah Jaban, 
the victorious king; the Ree of Raes, Rae Mukund Das gave 


—— — —  — — — — — — — = 


i Vide Ma'asir-ul-U mara, Asiatic Society of Bengal edition, Vol. IT. 
pp. 237 —2M. = 
® Vide Archmological Sorvey Report, Vol, XXIII, p. 25. 
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orders to build this magnificent carvuanserar. lt was completed 
under the superinteudence of Mehtapar Mal (P) and Har Das 


in A.H. 11 
(2) The tomb of Ibrahim Shah.' 


Mr. Garrick has made two regretable mistakes in connec- 
tion with this building, and Lam at a loss tounderstand what led 
him to do so. First, he calls the building to be the tomb of Sher 
Shah's great-grandfather, Hasan Shah, Second, he says that it 
was built by one Sher Shah, resident of a village called Simla, 
now belonging to the Raja of Khetri, and not by Sher Shah, the 
king. The inscription in Persian over the east doorway states 
in plain words that it waserected by Farid (Sher Shah, the king), 
the son of Hasan Sar and grandson of Ibrahim, over the grave of 
his grandfather, 

The tomb is a very fine specimen of the Jater Pathan style 
and is characterized by its massive outlines and exquisite details. 
It is situated on an elevated terrace and looks so grand, and at the 
same time so picturesque that it qnite justifies the enlogium more 
than once passed on the works of these Pathans, * They designed 
like Titans and finished like jewellers.” The building is of consi- 
derable dimensions. Its base is a perfect square, measuring 34 6” 
between the walls which are 11" in thickness. The interior is 
surmounted by a dome 45° in diameter, and there is a gradual 
transition from the square base to the cireular plan of the dome 
through successive octagonal and sixteen-sided figures. Octagonal 
kiosks supported by pillars richly carved cluster round the drum 
of the dome. The building has three doorways, the one facing 
the east is open and the other two towards north and south are 
closed by jali screens. The west wall has no opening, but on the 
ontside is a blind doorway similar to others. The dome is not 
pierced by any windows, but considerable light is let in through 
the windows. The sarcophagns is of beautiful er and in its 
details bears striking resemblance to that of ‘Isa Kban'* tomb 
at Delhi. A little piece of blue tile work inside the dome shows 
that originally there was a D depu r band of that sort of work for 
the decoration of the ball. "The building is in nn excellent state of 

servation and needs little repairs. | 

The tomb has sorne inscriptions which rend as follows :— 


Over the'east doorway — 
Text. 1 
کے از تو هرصت‎ yay का عمارت‎ (1). 
MDH आए COM T کک د‎ 
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ly Qi, كتين‎ qos ü (2) 

- شه cf.‏ شير wlhls‏ غازي 
)3( سو سروران مالک هقت کشور 

كه تيغش Gr}‏ جات برد بازي 

pS حسن سور ابن‎ AH ih 
سازي‎ ali بعرمرد بر قير جى‎ 

)5( جو يرسي 3 من كار فرصا كه ८१००१‏ 

८227५2 احمت‎ 27८५१ 

)6( نهازى ب4 تعميم و تخصيص SOS‏ 

بحيى ذات ياكش يود سرفرلزى 


Transtation. 
(1) If any one inquire of you who built this edifice, then tell 
him if you know the secret. 


(2) The emperor of the kingdom, Sher Sultan Ghazi, has 
built this heaven-like dome. 


(3) The king of kings, master of the seven empires, whose 
sword has amr assed the lightning of world. 


(4) Farid Hasan Sur, son of Brahim (Ibrahim), gave orders 
for building n paradise over the tomb of his grandfather. 

(5) If you inquire of me who was the superintendent, then 
I will say Abu Bakr, son of Shaikh Ahmad Niyazi. 

(6) His clan was Niyuzi and his tribe was Kindi, and on 
account of bis pure descent he was honoured. 


Over the north doorway :— 
Text. 
ابن گنود 'اكوريهت را‎ ogo lox (1) 
dec! e "t کندي‎ Ln (2) 
Lej كار‎ W برد يود پر‎ 


Translation. 


(1) May God ever keep this big dome, which has thrown its 
shade over us like hig h heaven, 


(2) Aba Bakr Kindi, son of Sbaikh Ahmad, was in charge 
of this building when it was being erected. 


7 A. 
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Over the south doorway :— 
1 Text. 
چنین گنبد ے بوالعجدب شاد عالم‎ (1) 
بر ترېت جد‎ yo عمارت‎ 
ناص‎ Hr كر از كار قوسا‎ (2) 
el £^ تن‎ io اپابکر‎ 
Translation. 
(1) Such a wonderful dome the king of the world erected 
over the tomb of his grandfather. 


(2) If people inquire of you about the name of the superin- 
tendent, then say Abu Bikr Kindi, son of Shaikh Ahmad. 


( To be continued.) 


- 
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68. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. VIII. 


Note, —The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p. 65 of the ** Journal and Proceedings '' for 1907. 


III. PATHAN AND BENGAL COINS. 


oo. A find of 85 silver coins in the Moorshidabad District 
contains a number of rare specimens and some novelties. Of the 
total nnmber 57 coins were in such poor condition that they were 
returned by Mr. Nelson Wright as useless. The remaining coins 
may be classified as follows :— 


Pavnáss. 


Shams-ud-din Altamsh.—Two coins, like Thomas No. 
XXVIII, p. 46. 

Rukn-ud-din Firoz.—One coin, as published by Mr. Nelson 
Wright at p 772, Journal, Koval Asiatic Society, 1900. The 
mint (Hazrat Dilili) is clear, but not the date, 

Razia.—One coin, like Thomas N^. 90. 

Muizz-ud-din Balbram—lI'wo coins. One is the same as 
Thomas No. 92. The other differs in the reverse inscription 
which is in a circle, instead of a square, and reads :— 


إللطان الاعظم 
oN sm‏ و الدين ابو 
المظفر «rt m‏ 
GIN‏ تاصر — JI‏ 


whe Plate vi, 1. 


The margins are unfortunately illevible. 
Nasir-ud-din Mahimad.—One coin, like Thomas No. 106. 


RULERS or BENGAL. 


Rukn-nd-din Kai Kàüüs,—Eight coins like Thomas No. 125. 
One is dated in 697 A.H., apparenrly a new date for coins, though 
*known from inscriptions. (See Blochmann, J.A.S.B., 1873, pp. 
247-9). | i» 
Sb ihabiud-din Bughda.— Eleven coins, like Thomas No. 168. 
The mint Lakhnauti is legible on one. | 
Ghi asan libšdur—O ne coin, like Thomas No. 186 
(said to be unique) in perfect condition, with mint Sunšárganw, 
and date 728, 
'Alá-ud-din 'Ali.—New type. 
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Obverse. Reverse. 
In square of double In square of double lines, 
lines. enclosed in circle 
إالنطاني الاعظم‎ rey 
الدين‎ E Load xs. — — — 
— whet 3७५८... المومغين‎ 
well, atcale Margin? ... sjy سر البادة‎ ... 
Margin illegible. Plate vi, 2. 
BENGAL. 


A small error seems to have occurred in reading the coms of 
Sbams-ud-din Ilyas Shah of Bengal. The first line of the reverse 
has been read in the British Museum Catalogue of Muham- 
madan States (p. 15) as ,السلطان العادل‎ and this reading is repeated 
in the Indian Museum Catalogue, Sultans of Delhi, p. 140 
(obverse). Mr. Thomas (J.A.S.B., 1867, p. 57) read السلطان الغازي‎ 
on coins of the Firozabad mint, and this reading is borne out by a 
number of coins recently found in the 24-Parganas. It should, 
however, be noted that Mr. Thomas gave ,Jalall on coins of Sunar- 


= 


n. 

The same find contained the coin described below, which is 
of weal E atest interest, as being the first half-rupee known of the 
Bengal Kings. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
In cirele 
१७०४... الل شاه‎ 
welt این‎ | wt ! 
. شاع‎ Margins illegible, — — ` 
JH. *85". छा grains. Plate vi, 3. 


R. Bory. 


56. Four Rare MugHar Rourees. —— —— Mv 


> 


, who have occasi 
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From this single henp it was my good fortune to secure, alon 
with other very welcome additions to my collection, four coins o 
extreme rarity. So far ns I am aware, not one of the four bas 
hitherto been published, and accordingly it gives me pleasure to 
communicate the following note regarding them. 
1, A Rupee of A'zam Shah; Mint, Ahmadnagar. 

Date, 1118— 221. 

Weight, 175 grains. 

Diameter, 1 inch. 








Obverse. 
su ممالگ اعظم‎ 
"11^ 
Li — 4 
ET نكولت 2 جاع‎ 
as. ف‎ 
زد در جهان‎ 
Itererse. 


B So! 
هسب بوني‎ 


c 


S=! اشر ذه‎ Plate vi, 4. 


A few years ago, my friend Mr. Nelson Wright showed me x 
beautiful rupee in his possession of this sume reign and mint, and, 
if I remember right, of the same date. “ill now that coin has 
been held to be unique. The A'zam Shah muhr, No. 848 of the 
British Museum Catalogue, bears no mint-name. Agreeing, as it 
«oes, so closely pon the —— here described, it may, 1 fancy, be 
— assigned to the Ahm " ag Mint. 

. A Rupee of Kam Bakhsh; Mint, Gokalgarh (7). 
Date, Hi in year wanting; regnal year $a, 
Weight, 176 grains. 


Diameter, 9 inch. 


Obverse. 
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Reverie. 


din‏ احد جلوس 
= و 
8०४ ९.५ f Plate vi, 5.‏ 


This coin issued from a mint of Kam Bakbsh otherwise un- 
known: but some uncertainty attaches to the mint-name, as J 
unfortunately in this specimen only the upper portions of its 
letters are present on the Reverse. If Gokalgarh, it cannot, of 
course, be the Gokal near Muttra, It may, however, with some 
probability be identified with the fort, ,ككلم‎ named Gokalpür in 
the province of Bijapür. See No. 48 in the List of Forts given 
on page 164 of Sarkar's “ India of Aurangzib.” 

3. A Hw pe of Sh^h *Alam I; Mint, Güti 

ate, Hijri year wanting: regnal year 2 
Weight, 177 grains. 
Diameter, ‘9 inch 





Obverse. 





Reverse. is 


९ 


i 1 y 2 : > 5 š E M. 


The only coins hitherto known from the Gati mint are the 







pom Museum — 





















b is — ^ Ve T ‘ih j 2 
The E ow to h that the same mint was 


5 pee ~ r 
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Obverse, 
— ह yp و‎ p 


"| — 





Reverse. 


Plate vi, 7.‏ کراراباد 


In the Numismatic Supplement, No. IV (page 15), Mr. Nelson 
Wright in describieg Mr. Framnji Jamaspji Thanawala’s rupee, 
struck by Jabüándür at Knrarabail, states, “ This is quite a vew 
" Mughal mint, and its locality is still unsettled. It must probably 
"be ronght for in the Dat hes.” Mystery «till evshrouda the 
locality ; but from the specimen now to hand we learn that the 
mist was active not only during the few months that Jahandar 
occupied the throne, but also during, at least, the early years of 
the reign of the Emperor Farrukh-siyar. 


Geo. P. TAYLOR. 
Ahmadabad: Sth August, 1906. 


57. A find of coins at Mahndpur in the Betul District, 
Central Provin~e-, has yielded some novelties in Mughal rupees. 
The coins covered the reigns of Shah-Jahao, Aurangzeb, Jahan- 
dar, Farrukh-siyar, Shah Jahau II, Muhammad 51.9, and Shah 
Saee ey Most are in poor condition, and many are shroff- 
marked. 


(a) Muhammad Shah, Mint, Ujjain. 


Obverse . Reverse. 
مانوس‎ 

aLi oeme || + + RES 

r -‏ يي ل 

Ais‏ جلرس #८०७‏ غاز 


ac XI ei jlo‏ عبار 
fx, ATA CO» Plate vi, 5.‏ 


w w i 
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(b) Muhammad Shah, Mint, Elichpur. 


Obverse. Reverse, 
مانس‎ 
As on (a). فقت‎ oe 
سنه + جارس‎ 
ry 
The regnal date is obliterated by a shroff-mark. i 


JR. 175. °9”. Plate vi, 9. 


(c) Muhammad Shah, Mint, Khwujista Bunyäd. 
Obwverse, Reverse. 
مازوس‎ 
An on (u). عيو لت‎ 
"T 
— E | 
Disfigured by many shroff- marks. 
JH. 165. 1". Plate vi, 10. 


(d) Muhammad Shah, Mint, Machhltputan. 
Obverse. Reverse. 


As on (a) but date 1157. 






poU. àd as + 






- आ”. + - يتن‎ 


ap. Piste vizii: 


$ + L^ — 











AUGUST, 1907. 


— Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th August, 1907, nt 9-15 ندم‎ 


The Hos. Mx. .1 075110६ Asurosu MUKHOPADHYAYA, MLA. D.L., 
President, was in the chair. 


- 


The following members were present :— 


Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Mr. L. L. 
Fermor, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. T. H. Holland, F.R.S., Captain C. C. 
R. —— Mr. W. W. K. Page, Lient.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 
Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal, Babadur, Mr. G. Thibaut, C.I.E., Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, and Rev. E. C. 
Woodley. 


Vistor:— Kumar Kshitindra Dev Rai Mahasai. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Sixty-nine presentations were announced. 


The President laid on the table a copy of the ** Popular Poetry 
of the Baluches" by M. Longworth Dames, to which he invited 
special attention, it being a scholarly and unique work. 


The General Secretary re parten the death of H. H. the Maha- 
raja Pratap Narayan Singh of Ajodhya, an Ordinary Member. 


The following five gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members :— 


Mr. W. McIntosh, Agent, Bank of Bengal, Hyderabad, proposed 
by Major W. Hai — ed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; Shah 
unir Alam, B.A.. LL.B., Vakil, High Court, Upper-Provinces, 
proposed by Babu pare a a Chandra Ghosha, seconded by Lieut.- 
Colonel D.C. Phillott; Mr. H. H. Haines, Principal, Imperial Forest 
—— , Dehra Dun, "oxi وي‎ by Captain A. T. Gage, seconded 
by r. I. H. Burkill; Mr. V. Subramamia Iyer, Instructor, 
Imperial Forest College, Dehra Dun, proposed by Captain A. T. 
Gage, seconded by Mr. I. H. Burkill; and Lieut. S. Ranking, 46th 
kis रल ro posee by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Mr. i Nat De. 


Dr. N. Annandale exhibited eggs of Anderson's Newt (T'ylo- 
Lotriton verrucosus) from Kurseong in the E. Himalayas. 


On behalf of Dr. E. J. Butler, photographs and botanical 
p imens were exhibited of a case of the vet d nga itism of 
iscum articulutum, Burm., on Loranthus vestitus, Wall., on Quercus 
incana, Roxb., from Ranikhet, Kumaon, at 6,000 feet. The Viscum 
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was a very vigorous individual, and had caused the denth of the - 
branch of the Loran!hus heyoud the point where it had fixed itself. 
Both parasites were producing fruit 


The following papers were read :--- 


(d. Anguillicarpus—a new genus of the Oruciferm.—Hy 1. H 
BuRKILI 


2. A variety of Ducrosia anethifolia, Boiss., from Baluchts- 
tan —By I. H. BURKILL z 


3. A note on Imputiens Balsamina, Dinn., as a dye-plant —By he 
I. H. 120 81111 —— 

4. Rock Drawings in the Banda  District.——By C. A. 
SILBERRAD 


5. Note on the Blue or Common Heron (Ardea cinerea).— By ` 
LIEDT.-COLONEL D. C. 12:10 


6. Pala Ioscriptions in the Indian Musenm.—By NILMANI 
CHAKRAVARTI, M.A. Communicated by Dr. N. ANNANDALE MEL 
This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 

Journal and Proceedings. 


7. The Samkhya Philosophy in the land of the Lamas.—By — 
MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA SATIS CHANDRA VIDYARHUSANA 


B. Notes on the Indo-Scythian COoinage.— By RAKHAL Das 
BANERJI 2 


his paper will be published in the November number of the 
Journal nnd Proceedings 


e» 

` 4 
k. EN 
و 9 اللي‎ 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section uoto 
at the Society's Rooms, on Wednesday, August 14th, 1 


-15 P.M. र. 


Mason W. J. BUCHANAN, LM.S.,in the chair.  _ 


The following members were present:— | ` — L 


Captain F. P. Connor, I.M.S., Lieut.-Colonel C. R. M. T 
LM.S., Major W D. Hay ward, 1.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossuck Cap ca 
M. Mackelvie, I.M.S., Captain D. McCay, I.M.S.. m in J. V 
D. Megaw, I.M 8., Dr. J. E. Panioty, Major J. C १, 1 M.S. 
Lieut. A, D. White, I.M.S., Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S,, Honc 

rary Secretary. | 


Visitors :— Asstt. S n Madan Mohan Dutta, Dr. M 
Eakins, Asstt. Surgeon चळ Ghosal, Dr. G. W. Johnstone. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
A fractured patella, -three da. 
injury, was shown by Major Maynard, ee 
ثم‎ | NA | An = a | 7 نهذ‎ । 
tuz. c हट =i < م ع‎ : 
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ती de ` 5 
s s^ dam -— — — | 
3 92 Aug., 1907.] Proceedings of the Asiat. Soc. of Ben 
> q — — instrumen!s for the Age siemens of ú 
om ‘od ne sive congestion, w shown, with | 
Major Mayraq 1.91 . 5५ 2 x 
— ao was read on ' Comparison of the Urinnry Ex 
j= tions in and Bengalis," by Captain D. McCay, M. 
|. LMA, l'rotessor of Physiology, Medical College, Calcutta. ^ | 
"^ i . Drs. Buchanan, Meguw, Maynard, Johnstone, and Green took 
| part in the discussion i ' 
" "ra a " 
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PART I 
OSTEOLOGY OR THE BONES OF THE 
HUMAN BODY 





a Now ready, Demy Svo, pp. Ti+ 252, price 10s. 6d. 
^ < . ($2.90) 








i FROM THE PREFACE 


Probably it will come ns n surprise to many, as it did to 
myself, to discover the amount of anatomical knowledge which 
is disclosed in the works of the earliest medical writers of India. 
Its extent and accuracy are surprising, when we allow for 
their early age—probably the sixth century before Christ— 
and their peculiar methods of definition. In these circum- 
stances the interesting question of the relation of the Medicine N. 
of the Indians to that of the Greeks naturally suggests itself 
The possibility, at least, of a dependence of either on the 
other cannot well be denied, when we know as an historical 
fact that two Greek physicians, Ktesias, about 400 B.C., and 
Megasthenes about 300 B.C., visited, or resided in, Northern 
India 

No satisfactory knowledge of human anatomy can be 
attained without recourse to human dissection. Of the ` 
practice of such dissection in ancient India we have direct | 
proof in the medical compendium of Suśruta, and it is 
indirectly confirmed by the statements of Charaka. .... 
As to the Greeks there is indubitable evidence that an 
extensive praetice of human dissection, on dead, and even 
on living subjects, prevailed in the Alexandrian schools of 
Herophilos and Erasistratos in the earlier part of the third pw 
century B.C. But their knowledge of anatomy appears in % 
some particulars, such as the nervous and vascular systems, so 1 
much in advance of that of the early Indians, that, if there 
was any borrowing on the part of the latter from the Greeks, — — 
it must have taken place ata very much earlier period, in the 
time of Hippokrates and his immediate followers—that is to 
sny, in the second half of the fifth century n.c. | 


Si "^ © 
NA 






My thanks are due to the authorities of | 
for their liberality in ality in granting a rention — | 





















69. A case of Lateral Floral Prolification of the 
Inflorescence of the Pine-apple— - 
Ananas sativu Schult. . 


By A. T. Gace. 


_ In July 1907 Mr. P. C. Coomar of Calcutta sent to me from 
his garden at Chanditolla, Hooghly, the curious-looking pine-apple 
infructescence described below, which appears to be worth placing 
on record as an example of lateral floral prolification. 

The infructescence consisted of a central *strobile" of 
normal shape and about 14 cm. long by 85 cm, in transverse 
diameter, the base of which was surrounded by the curiously 
shaped smaller infructescences (Plate VIH). 

Each of the latter consisted of a basilar strobile-like swelling 
—about 45-6 cm. in transverse diameter, and 6-7 cm. —— bove 
which the infructescence was produced into a curved prolongation 
of its axis about 13-15 cm. long by about 2 cm. in diameter, and 
२-७ covered with brownish imbricating scales that toward the 
tip of the infructescence assumed a leaf-like appearance and 
colour, A longitudinal section through one of the Decal infruc- 
te«cences is shown in Plate IX. The central strobile and its lateral 
offshoots together give quite a “ Hen and Chickens" effect. A 
longitudinal section through both central and lateral infractes- 
cences (Vlate X) shows fairly clearly the organic connection of the 
latter with the main axis, and also that the lateral infractescences 
are carried in the axils of the basilar bracts of the central one. 

Lateral floral —as apart from /foliar—prolification of the in- 
florescence is stated by Masters in his Vegetable Teratology to 
be the commonest of all the deviations from the normal! as far as 
the inflorescence is concerned, He gives a list of orders and 
genera in which the phenomenon has been most frequently 
observed, but, as naturally most of the observations recorded 
have been made by botanists residing in the cool temperate 
regions of the globe, it is not surprising that Bromeliaces are 
absent from the list. Nor have I seen any reference to a case 
of the abnormality in the pine-apple, in such literature of Terato- 
logy as I have been able to consult; so that a description of the 
present case seems justified. 











79. An Old Christian Cemetery in Haidarabad. 
By Masor T. W. Hara. 


The following epitaphs, the datea of which range from 1645 
to 1807, are from the old Armenian graveyard nt Haidarabad. 
One epitaph, as will be seen, is in Dutch. Dr. Daniel Havart in 
his work Op en Ondergangh van Koromandel, informs us that 
the English and Dutch merchants in Haidarabad originally had 
but one cemetery between them, an hour's journey distant from the 
Dutch factory, which stood near the Oar Minar. It is not easy 
ta verify this statement, for no English graves of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are known to exist in or near Haidarabad, 
and from the fact that Stephen Visser" tomb is found in an 
Armenian cemetery it appears that the Dutch shared with the 
Armenians a cemetery which is still, ns it was described by Havart, 
an open field. From the same authority we learn that Johannes 
van Nijendaal, chief of the Dutch factory, bettered this state of 
affairs in 1678, when, at great cost, he surrounded the (new ) 
Dutch cemetery with a hedge of milk-trees with a stone gate, 
and built a small house for the mourners. At the same time he 
collected the bones of all the Dutch who had been buried in the 
old (or Armenian) cemetery, and reinterred them in two stone 
tombs. The book-keeper's tombstone is particularly mentioned as 
being too heavy to be carried far, and for this reason his remains 
were left nndisturbed. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Armenian cemetery 
is ^ plot of cultivated land surrounded by milk-trees, and it 
appears highly probable that this is the “new " Dutch graveyard, 
but of the stone wate, the house for the mourners, and the tombs 
no trace remains, These were, perhaps, demolished after the 
annexation of the kingdom of Golkonda by Aurangzib in 1687, 
shortly after which time the Dutch factory was removed from 
Haidarabad, 

For these references to Havart and for the rending of the 
Dutch epitaph I am indebted to M Maurits Wagenvoort of 
Amsterdam, and for the translations of the Armenian epitaphs to 


Mr. S. N. Pahlaw of Hunidarsbad.  . 


TEVEN 2 — 
YS BRANTS phen 
S Ysbrantson 
VIS gis " Visser : 
BOE CHOU Book-keeper 
DER = ४ of the East India Co. 7 
OBYT, 20 ` i Died 20th May, 1662. 


هل > 


MAY A° 1662. 
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This is the tomb of Peter of 
Zoorik. Anno 1122 (21673 
A.D. ). 


This ix the tomb of Kasbar, 
son of Yavre. Written in the 
year 1160 (21711 A.D.. l4th 
Arnm ) 


This is the tomb of Uncle 
Margar, son of Zatoor (Deodat) ° 
Anno 1120 ( = 1671 AD) 


This is the grave and tomb of 
Arakiel of Denboz. Anno 1094 


This is the tomb of.........60n 
of Aghamir, Anno 1121 (= 
1672 A.D.). | | 


This is the tomb of Isaiah of 
Astabad, son of Philip; whom ^» 
Christ unto himself, i 
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An Old Christian Cemetery in Haidarabad. 597 


This is the tomb of Khoja 
Aslan of Diarbekr ) f'ígranacerta, 
D.). 


This is the tomb of Khalag, 
Anno, 1122 (०1673 A.D.). 


This is the tomb of the Revd. 
Johunnes, xon uf the Revd. Jacob, 
Anno. 1129 ( =1680 A.D.). 


This is the tomb of oil-mer- 
chant Avo Atavale (7? or Avat 
Aivale). Anno. 1089 (2164) 
A.D.) taken to Christ. 


This is the tomb of Niaji 
Setki,' son of Vardan, An. 
1128 («०1679 A.D.). 


This is the tomb of Abel 
Nazar, son of Deodat. Anno 
1126 (= 1677 A.D.) 


This is the tomb of Dervish, 
on of Vardan. Anno 1121 
(21672 A.D.) 


This is the tomb of Nanna 
(?) Sultan's son Simon, Anno 
1107 ( 21658 A.D.). 





١ The name is not quite clear. 
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This is the tomb of the Revd 
Margarius, son of the Revd 
Simon. Anno 1173 (=1724 
A.D.). 


This is the tomb of ) 





illegible). Anno 1121 ) =1627 
A.D.). 

Lord 

Jesus = ; 


This is the tomb of Helena, 
wife of Imrantz Mnatzagan, 
called Melik Israel Khan. Rest- 
ed into the Lord on the 28th of 


August 1806. 1255 of the 

Armeninn era. “st = A 

ave * M , oi 
Jesus | Christ. 

fe e * — | — v 1 
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71. On Hunting Dogs, being an extract from the 
Kitab*" 'I-Jamharah fi ‘ilmê’ 'I-Bazyarah.! 


By Lievr.-Cotoxes D. C. PuiLtLorr, and Mr. R. F. Azoo. 


Al-Ma*mün once said to an attendant, Go out to the desert 
and buy there such horses as take your fancy." He replied, 
* Oh Prince of the Faithful, I have no eye for horses," Said the 
Khalifah, ** You know about dogs?" He said, “' Yes." He said, 
" Well, look here; all the points that you look for in well-bred 
pedigree-dogs, you must seek their counterpart in horses." 

The mark of good breeding is n claw found either near the 
e or on the shank, and it is better tbat this should be cut 
off, 

The colours of dogs —The black endure cold and heat less than 
others, and the white are better bred if they are black-eyed. 
Others have said that the black do endure cold well, and assert 
that they nre stronger generally, and that all black animals 
— cold well and are stronger than other colours and better 
or sport. 

election of pups. —1f the bitch produce only one pup, it will 
be better than its parents; if two, the male will be better than 
the female; if three, one being a female resembling the mother, 
then that female will be the best of the three pups; if amongst 
the three there be only one male, it will be the best of the three. 
Take the pups while too young to stand on their legs and place 
them in a room, and then call them to you. The one that comes 
= you on all four legs without much stumbling, is the best of the 
itter. 


“لاب الصيد ; قال ysl‏ لبعض إصحابة امض الى الجادية lee mis‏ 
خيلا تستجيدها .قال يا ८०५५०७. shel‏ لست اكير الخيل قال phj ciel‏ 
الكلاب قال نعم JF‏ فانظر كل ها ४७५४७‏ غي xp 2४४‏ المتجب فالتيس 
مله في الفرس AR,‏ الاج KA.‏ مخاب يكو على راس الركبة او ال اق 
والصواب ass‏ ان يقطع . ذكر معرفة الوانها غالس_ود صاها اقل ire‏ على yl‏ 
والحدر والبيض افرع اذا كن سود العيون . وقد قال قوم ان السود pai‏ عالى 
البرك وزعموا انها اقوى وان كل السوى jm‏ على الفرد وان كل السود يمن 


1 Fide Jl. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. IIT, No. 2, 1907. 
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الصيوان اقوى من غيرة واجرأ على aall‏ قضير الجراء والقراسة يها اذا 
وادت الكلبة (७०1)‏ كان Hl‏ من २१७२‏ وان Ol rly‏ الانثى 
وان «oJ,‏ نلادة Hl 4४‏ قي e‏ الام AX Eel qe‏ قان كان في DN‏ 
ذكر ७०७‏ قو اقرهها ,3553 الجراء ty‏ صغار لم تقم على قوائمها SHS‏ في 
مكان دم تدعوها فايها مشى على اربع لم يكثر سقرطة قمر ३.०४‏ * 


“७ ? 3७ % — आ وب‎ "o وى‎ 








72. Note on the Common Merlin (AEsaton regulus). 


By Lri&vr.-CorosEL D. C, PuiLLorr, Secretary, Board of 
Examiners. 


= In the Kapurthala State this little falcon is called Retal 
urumii or “Sandy Turumti,"! but in the Derajat and in some 
other parts of the Panjab Regi, a name in the Kapurthala 
State applied to the Common Kestril, In Persia it is called 
Turumtd, It is a winter visitant only to the Panjab. The 
latest date I observed this falcon was n 26th Februa , at Kohat, 
when I observed a newly-arrived haggard on the dan plain. 
The weight of an immature male cnught at Kohat on a lst 
October was 5} oz, 

In the Derajat it is caught in the following manner :— 

. To a wire hoop of telegraph-wire nbout 26 upright horse- 
hair nooses are attached, so that each noose slightly overlaps 
its fellow. Each noose, made of about eight twisted horse-hairs, 
when set, measures about 24 in diameter When the noose is 
pulled out straight, it measures eight inches from its slip-knot 
to the wire hoop. A fine invisible cord is fastened taut across 
the hoop so as to form a diameter, and to the centre of this 
diameter the live bait, sparrow or quail, is tethered by a cord 
four inches in length. 

The horse-hair nooses are made as follows. First the horse- 
hairs are well washed with soap. Then, to make a single noose, 
eight to ten hairs are selected and a double knot is made nt one 
end. This knot is held by the right hand, while the fingers of 
the left sever the hairs into two equal portions. Then by twisting 
the knot with the right hand and by gradually running the 
fingers of the left hand downwards, the hairs are twisted into 
n rope. This rope is then stretched, the nails of the finger and 
thumb being afterwards run up and down to remove any uneven- 
ness, The other end is then knotted; a loop is made for a slip- 
knot, and the far end is passed through the slip-knot. To fasten 
the noose to the hoop, the end is passed under the wire aud then up, 
and is next bound, four or five times, round itself, being finished 
off with a half hitch downwards. It is then drawn tight over 
the wire. Before setting, the nooses should be well wetted 
and arranged: dry nooses do uot run, or hold properly. 

The merlin cannot be caught in a bal-chhatri. In a wild 
state, in the ex! Ye it seems to prey chiefly on larks. Freeman 
iu his Practical Falconry states that in England it kills mice, and 


1 Vide Journ, Asiatio Soo. Bengal, No. 6, Vol. 111, 1907. 
A Vide ' Báz-ndma-yi Ndpiri. 
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also cockehafers on the wing. ltis better at ringing up than 
the Red-headed Merlin (Æ salon  chiquera). Its well-known 
luck is not infrequently referred to in old English ballads, 
u one version of the “ Ballad of Sir Aldingar," Queen Elinor 
has a prophetic * sweven ' :— 


" Saving there came a little gray hawk, 
A men in him they call, 
Which until the ground did strike the grype, 
That dead he down did fall." 


In the Panjab the merlin is principally flown nt the Large 
Crested Lark (Galerida cristata) called chandil and chandür in 
the Dernjat, 1 have had a series of excellent flights with a wild 
merlin, the lark on each occasion at last dropping from a great 
height and taking refuge under a clod. 

۰ Merlins are easily tamed, and should be trained as quickly 
ns possible. They should be called to the lure, which need only 
be a dead bird ( kushta ), sparrow or lark, at least twice a day, and 
should then be given one or two bagged larks as ‘ trains, 51 AS 
larks are their natural quarry, there is, of course, no difficulty 
in entering to them.  Merlins are delicate birds nnd must be kept 
in high condition and fed twice a der on small birds. It is not ` 
necessary to break them to the hood. They mny be cast before 
being hooded, رمه‎ held iu the right hand while the hood is 
quietly slipped on with the left. They uire to be hooded only 
when in the field. I have never heard "ol the Common Merlin 
being kept through the moult in India. | 





| For a method of snaring desert larks vide the Bá:-Náma-yi*Nágiri. 
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73. Indian Hawking-gloves, 


By Li&ur.-Coros&r D. C. Puirrorr, Secretary, Board of 
Exraminers, Calcutta. 


) In the East, where falconers are usually mounted, the hawk 
is carried on the right-hand and not, as in the West, on the 
bridle-hand. In the East, too, there is usually an attendant to 
each hawk ; consequently each leash has its glove attached to it. 
In Indian gloves, the third and little fingers are usually bare. 
In one of the Tardiyat or poems on sport, of Abü-N As, the famons 
poet-jester of the Dou of Hariin® 'r-Rashid, occur the lines :— 


+ के > . . . * > > 


I clothed my hand in a glove, well-lined with thick squir- 
rel-fur, soft and comfortable 

That guards the fingers from the numbing cold, and from 
the clasp of the goshawk leaving the fist. 

It clothes the whole hand leaving only the little-finger 
free 7 T 9 


` - * ww < > = © r, 


For peregrines and shahins, however, the glove has usually 
four fingers. Good, plain gloves can be bought at Amritsar and 
Kapurthala for as little as six nnnas ; but, for n European, unless 
he has an exceptionally smnll hand, these gloves are too narrow. 
Gold-embroidered hawking-gloves nre made in many parts of 
India, but these are only worn on full-dress occasions, or attached 
to the leash of a hawk sent ns a present to a big person, 

Figs. IL, II and III are the pattern of a right-hand glove for 
n native hand, and, in each case, the smooth side of the leather 
is supposed to be uppermost, Fora left-hand glove, the reverse 
will te the case. For a large hand, the patterns should be cut a 
tenth of an inch larger all round. The squares in the figures are 
supposed to hnve sides of one inch. 

The glove should be marde of nari or gont-skin, and that por- 
tion of the skin that was the back of the animal should slone be 
used. After the patterns have been cut out, the dotted lines ab 
Fig. I, ed Fig. IT, and on Fig. III should be cut through. 

First sew in Fig. II, between the first and second fingers of 
Fig. I, nt the back. The slit portions of Fig. II nre let into 
the sides of the two fingers Fig. I, the bottom or unslit portion 
ot Fig . 11 being let into hand of Fig. I. x 

ext sew together EF, Fig. I, and m L, Fig. III. Now join B 
and A, Fi Er I, and sew BE to AQ, Fig. I (४.०. up to Q), and also 
Lk, Fig. „ along QC, Fig. I. The line Lk, Fig. III, will join 
the line QC, Fig. I, and the two will be sewn together. 


६... 
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Leave from C to V, Fig. I, and from k to W, Fig. III, unsewn, 
for the third and little-fiugers to come through. ow commence 
sewing from V, Fig. 1, and W, Fig. 111, and sew all round the 
fingers to F, Fig. I, and m, Fig. III. 

When the sewing is finished, the glove must be reversed 
so that the rough side of the leather is outermost. The stitches 
must be very close together, otherwise the points of the hawk's 
claws will penetrate between them. 

In the under seam of the glove AC, Fig. I, at about an inch 
from C, a small loop of leather is inserted to which the leash may 
be attached. 

The dotted line CDH, Fig. I, shows how the pattern should 
be cut if a four-fingered glove is required, and a similar allow- 
ance must be made in Fig . 111 for the extra two fingers. A second 

pes of leather as in Fig. 11 will also be required for insertion 
tween the —— aud fourth ger i — * 

Fi to IX represent another pattern o ove. lg. 
V. is Kec f insertion between the first and Esana fin ende Fig. Vi 
between the third and little fingers and Fig. VII tps ma the 
thumb nnd the first finger. 
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74. Nyñya-praveša, or the earliest work extant on 
Buddhist Logic by Dignéüga. 


By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA SATIS CHANDRA VIDYANHOSASA, M.A. 


The Nyáüya-praveé£a is «a work on Buddhist Logic by Dignaga 
( nl Eli ). The Sanskrit original of this work is lost. A Tib- 
etan version of it is contained in the Tangyar, Mido, Ce (folios 183- 


188). The work in Tibetan is called Tshad-ma-rigs-par-hjug- 
a > — 
pnbi-sgo (SYANAANANVAE] AAG ) signifying “ Entrance 


to Logic," or rather, the * Door of Entrance to Logic.’ The work 
was translated into Tibetan by the KaSmirian Paodita Sarvajina- 
ári-raksita and the Sakyu monk Graes-pa-rgyal-iitshan-dpal-bzan, 
in the great So-skya monastery of Western Tibet. 

It opens thus t :— 

“ Demonstration and refutation together with their fallacies 
are for arguing against others; and perception and inference to- 
gether with their fallacies are for self-understanding: so this 
sistra is compiled." 


Demonstration or reasoning is carried on by means of a subject 


(also called the minor term, qaf or ufq BS or SKS), 
a predicate (also called the major term, साध्य or घम्म Fg] ANS 
or bal ), reason (also called the mark or middle term, ferg or हेतु, 
55 SN ), and examples ( Ura SEES as follows :— 





opie AS 5 || 
عع كع‎ AST TIAA ARA SS || 
AEA Rab E EN YIT] 
qx gsr مده‎ असम 25 || 
CSD BESE SED] 


bree SSN | (Nyaya-praveSa). 





a * { | 
| "दकवा रस्त्या ण, Lu s D Lege 
He ° — a — $ E. JT am P u 
Al 35 Pot are tA UJ. का | <E 47 ae = 7, 
i E @ E , 9 7 I 
Aner Te 9 - M - के के cts 5م‎ ١ is 
1 - 
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This hill (subject) is fiery (predicate), becanse it has smoke 
(reason), like a kitchen (a homogeneous example), unlike a dake 
(n heterogeneous example). 

The reason, mark or middle term mast possess three charac- 
teristics as noted below :— 

(1) Itmust be connected with the subject, e.g., smoke (reason ) 
is connected with the hill (subject) in the above-mentioned 
reasoning. 

(2) It must be included only in the cases which are bomo- 
geneous with the predicate, e.g., the smoke (reason) is found in a 
kitchen which is homogeneous with the fiery things. 

(3) It must be totally excladed from cases which are hetero- 
geneous from the predicate, e.g., the smoke (reason) is not found in 
n lake which is heterogeneous from the fiery things. 

The above-mentioned characteristics may be symbolised as 
follows :— 

(1) An 5 is R, where S stands for the subject, 


(2) All Ris P. It for the renson, and P for the 
(3, No R is non-P, predicate. 


The subject nnd predicate combined together constitute a 
proposition, e.4., This hill (subject: is fiery (predicate). A propo- 
sition which is offered for proof is a thesis. 


The undermentioned nine types 


Fallacies of the thesis are fallacious :— 


Thesis, 
पच्ञाभास, 


JANER YE 
l. Thesis inconsistent with perception, REJNA #jsr 
INANI, .ويم‎ 
Sound is inaudible 
2. Thesis inconsistent with inference, ESTA] الل‎ 
TATA, .وم‎ 
A. pot is eternnl. | | ; 
3. Thesis inconsistent with the public understanding 


v Dto t 


^ = 





Man's hend is pure, 
Because it is the 









E 5 E | * p ° I, 1 e 4 E 
Dr E e 1,9 "reste? T - x r E ب‎ 
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. The VaiSesikas maintain that sound is eternal (as a fact the 
Vaisesikas do not so maintain ). 


—_ 
5. Thesis inconsistent with one's own statement, ^C a 
E 8 TET e 
SANTANA ०५. 
My mother is barren. 
6. Thesis with the subject unpopular or not well known, 
EN - . =. - s. 
اي و رمج و وت‎ ८.५. 
= : : | 
The Buddhist against the Sëárnkhya : 


Sound is perishable, 


7. Thesis with the predicate unpopular or not well known, 
BSI SRT AN FR ÄT, — 


The Sāmkhya against the Buddhist : 
Self is possessed of a soul. 


S. Thesis with both the subject and predicate unpopular 
oa C 
or not well known, TAN "TAA 2 TY Ty KRAN, e.g.— 


The Vaisesika against the Bnddhist: 
The soul is possessed of pleasure nnl other feelings. 


9. Thesis universally known, TANANING, eg سس‎ 
Fire is warm. 


Owing to the violntion of one or more of the three charac- 


teristics of the renson nlready mentioned, there ocenr fallacies of 
the reason. 


Fallacies of the Fallacies of the reason, mark or 
reason, > > 2 
2 भारत middle term are principally of three 
LI 
e ड kinds, each of which is again subdivided 
"SN f . pme — 
F5 K SIS thus :— 


(a) The wnproved (aaz, RII) are the fallacies which 
~~ 
occur 
(i) When the lack of [truth in the reason is recognised by 


= * 
both the parties, TIN TA TET E] e.gq.— 
Sound is non-eternal, > 
Bveause it is visthle (reason !. 
Here neither party adinits that sound is visible. 


4 - 
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Gi) When the lack of truth in the reason is recognised by one 
party only, 2 sera सात =], 
E 


Sound is manifest, 
Because it is a product. 


The Mimamsakas do not admit that sound is a product), 
~ aw 
(iii) When the trnth in the reason is questioned Pan Tay 


TTA, = 


The hil is fiery, 
Because it has vapour, 


(It is a matter of doubt whether vapour 18 छत effect of fire), 
(iv) When the existence of that signified by the reason, in the 
subject, isdoubted, TINT, e.g.— 


The sky is a snbstance, 
Because it is a sest of qualities 


(It is doubtful whether there are qualities in the sky). 
(b) The uncertain (afafea, ACA) are the fallacies 


which occur 
(v) When things denoted by the reason consist of all things 
homogeneous with and all things heterogeneous from 
things denoted by the predicate, SARC — 


Sound is eternal 
Because it is knowable, 


(vi) When that signified by the reason is included in none of 


the cases which are homogeneous with or hetero- 


predi — i zi 
- + te 
I : en ! á " 1 
geneous from the gy ५५. ON WAC 3 
x ^ و‎ E]. v 
يدج‎ 1 - g ls ' » 
- SETS °; > - me " x . t e. 
— s JSS iE ü. 2 ५)” 
Ur E / i> 
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"ut 2 = 4 I !' * v. 
When — LR IS. by ] PRP Ts | £ 5 “ 2 : A ١ 
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— * 


Sonnd is not a product of effort 
Because it is non-ete: nal 


(viii) When things denoted by the reason consist of some 


things heterogeneous from and all things homogene- 
ous with things denoted by the predicate, RTA 


Emery Fr pararent ara छुक 
ARTA eg— 


Sound is a product of effort 
Becanse it iw non-eternal 





(ix) When things denoted by the reason consist of some things 


homogeneons with and some things heterogeneona from 

things denoted by the predicate, 3<1] fA EET 
= — 

STAYIN, «५. 


Sound is eternal, 
Becanse it is incorporenl, 


(x) When the contradiction (between the reasons advanced 
by two parties respectively) is nnerroneous, AIT AT 


= 





SEPT = eg— 
E jg 
Sound is eternal, 


Sound ix non-cternal, ur " 
| VM REA t Because it is ways 
Because it is n product. سريب‎ च y 


(e) The Inconsistent ( fax, (२०१२) are the fallacies 
which oeenr. 
(xi) When the reason is inconsistent with the predicate itself 


BND ES BASGETTANSSNA, «५. 


Sound is eternal 






Because it is a product. 
istent with the implied predi- 
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Here the word ** being " is ombiguous, signifying (1) the bod 
ns well as (2) the soul. lt is in this second meaning which is 
implied in the predicate, that the reason is inconsistent with it 
according tothe Samkhyn philosophy which describes the soul as 
free from all attributes. 


(xin) When the reason is consistent with the subject itself, 


“= 4 . syi > = 2: ieee ` = शे s< 
३७5२८ २ले देम्‌ S5 Fre 554), 

eu. 

Class (or generality) ix neither substanee, quality 
nor action, | 

Becnuse it nop ends upon one substance, and possesses 
quality and action 

Here “class” does not depend upon one substance 


(xiv) When the reason is inconsistent with the implied subject 


Seres كنم كع‎ Ba Sap Ag TAS لع"‎ 


Objects nre the stimuli of actions, 
Because they are apprehended by the senses. 


Here the word “objects” is ambiguous, meaning (1) things 
as well as (2) purposes. In the second meaning which is implied 
in the subject, that the reason is inconsistent with it. 


Fallacies of the homo- Fnllacies of the homogeneous ex- 
geneous example, nmple occur 


THF दूस्टानतताभास, 
سيلف‎ ATES 
XC 


1. When 


II "í; ddi 
gero ums 
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Hound is eternal, 

Becnuse it is incorporeal, 


Whatever is incorporeal is eternal, 
Like intelligence. 


Here intelligence cannot serve os an example because it is not 
homogeneous with the ' eternal" which is the predicate, This is 
called the fallacy of excladed predicate. 

35. When nn example is homogeneous with neither the reason 


nor the predicate, TNR ŽSR ITI, « g.— 
~ 
Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporenl, 
Whatever is incorporeal is eternal, 
Like a pot. 


Here the pot cannot serve ns an example because it is homo- 
geneous with neither the ** incorporea] " which is the reason, nor 


the ** eternal" which is the predicate. This is called the fallacy 
of exeluded renson and predicate. 


Wien there is an absence of counection between the rea- 
son and the predicate, رمم بع دع‎ TASS, 00 


This person is full of passions, 

Because he is a speaker, 

Whoever is a spexker is fall of passions, 
Like a certain man in Magadha. 


This is called the fallacy of the absence of connection, 


5 When there is an inverted connection between the reason 
wass, — = = — 
and the predicate, ÉSTATZIZTAIA SUERTE. «9--- 


Sound is adventitious, 

Because it is non-eternal, 

Whatever is non-eternal, is adventitious, 
Like a pot. 


This ia called the inverted affirmation of the example. 






Fallacies of the hetero- Fallacies of the heterogeneous ex- 
goneous example, ample occur 
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l. When छा example is not heterogeneous from the opposite 
of tlie reason, S TINT ITTA, ¢.9.— 


Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporenl, 
Like the atoms of dust, 


Here the ntoms of dust cannot serve as nn example because 
they are not heterogeneous from those which are opposite of the 
" immcerporeal " which is the reason. This is called the fallacy of 


included reason, 


2. When an example is not heterogeneous from the opposite 


of the predicate, gr 9२ ङ्गः ASA, e.9.— 


Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporenl, 

Whatever is non-eterual is not incorporeal, 
Like intelligence. 


Here intelligence cannot serve as an example becanse it is not 
heteroveneous from the contrary of the "eternal" which is the 
predicate. 

3. Anexample heterogeneous from neither the contrary of the 


reason nor the contrary of the predicate, assy ei aay 


zr BA E] eg.— 


—— is 7 al, 

ecnuse it is in pos real, 
Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, 
Like a pot. 1 2 es 





trary | mil hep 
f included reason and p 
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5. When there is an inverted connection between the reason 
=. — ج‎ — cy 
and the predicate, ANAJ SAYA «.५.— 


Sound is adventitious, 

Because it is non eternal, 

Whatever is non-adventitious is not non-eternal, 
Like the sky. 


Valid knowledge, There are two kinds of valid know- 


Tala, ledge, vir, perception (uae, ER” x= =] ) 
eser and inference ( WARIA بس جوع‎ SEITE). 


Perception is that which is freed from न न | experiences, It is 
the knowledge which is derived through the channels of the senses 
without reflection of the objects of sense, name, genus, ete, 


Inference is the knowledge of an object through the reason or 


middle term, such as a pot is non-eternal because it is a product, 


There are fallacies of perception (प्रत्यच्ताभास, sZ EUER] 
EIC X) and of inference ( अनुमानाभाख, ESSARY ), 


Refutation ( दूषण, 55:63 ) consists im finding ont any of 
the fallacies enumerated above in the speech of the opponent, The 


semblance of refutation ( दूघणाभ्वास, sa Sa: BAEC ) consists 


in alleging fallacies in a speech which is really not fallacions. ! 








1 I beg to acknowledge with thanka thet I have derived moch bolp from 
Dr. Sogiura’s ' Hindu Logic as preserved in Chinn and Japan.” 
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75. A note on Sign-, Gesture-, Code-, and Secret-language, 
etc., amongst the Persians. 


By Ligvr.-CorosEr D. C. Puirrorr, Secretary, Board of 
Examiners. 


Apart from the mercantile sigo-language and the horse- 
dealer's jargon of India, mentioned in Nos. 7 and 10 of the Jour- 
nal of 1906, are the signs, signals, and gestures, secret or other- 
wise, used by the Persians in their everyday life, To the following, 
in daily use amongst the Persians, reference is frequently made in 
the idioms of writers, ancient and modern :— 


SILENCE : Angusht bi-sar-i dimigh zadan, ७७३ pues yan — ds ! 
(1) The risht hand is closed, with the exception of the fore- 
finger which is placed perpendicularly, point upwards, so that its 
middle joint touches the tip of the nose, the front of the finger 
being to the left; or (2) the tip of the foretinger is laid on the 
nose; or (3) very rarely the tip of the forefinger is placed on 
the closed lips as in England. (4) Biting the lower lip is a secret 
sign to keep quiet. 

Come were: 838४१, &.—As in India, ie., the right arm is 
raised and partially exteuded on a level with the shoulder, the 
palm of the hand being downwards. The signal is then made 
either by closing the fingers towards the palm a few times, or by 
scooping the hand downwards and towards the speaker, 

No: &.—As in India, Either (1) the open right hand, 
palm to the front, is held level with the head and agitated 
from side to side, additional emphasis being sometimes given by 
turning the head to the left, closing the eyes ond smiling idisti- 
cally with closed lips; or (2) the head is slightly thrown back and 
the eyes closed. This, also, when signalled secretly, = jnze-i hava ast 
“he's talking ret.” (3) Secretly and slightly raising the eyebrows 
signifies “ No” or" Don't do it,” and also ** Ask him.” In the 
latter case the head is slightly turned towards the person to be 
questioned. — 

Yes: Dast bar chashm nihidan.—(1) The closed fingers 
of the open right hand, back to the front, are placed on the 
right eye: this action, often accom nied by the reply = Ohashm, 
si hy implicit obedience. (2) The right hand is placed on the 
left breast and a bow is made. (3) As a secret sign, by lowering 
the y elids. 

` ASTONIXHMENT : Angusht gazidun or angushi-i tahayyur, ete., 
gasidan. The tip of the forefinger of the right hand is Inid on 
the front teeth of the lower jaw. This action is commonly 
— in paintings of the first meeting of Farhîd with 
Shirin. | » i 
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The Afghans plece the forefinger, front foremost, (the 
remaining fingers being closed, palm of the hand to the front), 
transversely between the jaws, and bite it, opening the eyes at 
the same time in an astonished gaze. 

HALT: Và ist. — — (1) The right arm is held up heri- 
zontally as in the British Cavalry signal; or (2) the right hand, 
open and extended, ix held up, palm to the front, a little above 
the level of the shoulder. 

Go ovr: Birîn bi-rau, »9 «55 The chin is slightly poked 
forwards. 

He's CRACKED: Dimdgh-ash khusk ast, “oss! كشع‎ (Adley, 
(1) The right side of the nose or the right temple is tapped 
with the tip of the forefinger. 

ALt Gas or ne's TALKING Ror.—The open right hand is 
drawn down acress the mouth from the wrist to the tips of the 
fingers, being blown on at the same time. | 

The key to spoken secret-languages is usually to be fonnd in 
certain letters or sylinbles inserted after ench syllable of the 
word proper. Thus, in the zab@n-i murgi or “ the fowl's lan- 
guage,” the letter rû ( y ) is added to the first, and the letter 
ghagn ( Ë ) to the second, sylinble: kıtab “ book " becomes kirti- 
ghab; bi-dih * give," bird:gha ; bir-mi-ghin=bi-man; nirghin= 
nan, In the zabāu-i zargari or “ goldsmiths’ language "`a zà ( 5.) is 
inserted after each letter and vowelled as shewn in the following 
examples : kitdh becomes kizitazüb ; qûlî becomes grzGlizi ; mushar- 
raf becomes muzishazarrazaf.  Shuzuwazü bi-zü bi-zuguzash kaz 
shuzuiazh fazardasá bisiyasdyosid khazsünaza maza = 4४ شما باو بگوش‎ 
صا‎ Al SLs 1: 5 شما‎ 

In other secret Persian languages, which appear to have no 
special distinguishing names, the key lies, (1) Ys a ldm-i mus- 


haddad ( J ) inserted after each letter and vowelled as shewn in 
the examples: nón = nillûn ; kitób = killa tillób. (2) In a single vāv 
(3) instead of the läm-i mushaddod ; thus kithb = kauki-tautàüb ; 
bi-dih-baubi-daudih. (3) In changing the first letter of every 


word into sim ( qe) and affixing the word kaydi to the end of 


the word. If the first letter of the word roper r is sim itis 
(4) In making E आता मा कक or even 
anagrams of every word ; as shirz rish ; kité bz biküt ortikab. To 
















stem lies in L^ which is added 





ery syllable. f | 
eak; ** edis in blo-riy-08— | 
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There is, or perbaps was, à kind of * Language of Flowers " 
by which * objeet letters," as Rudyard Kipling styles them, 
may boe sent. For instance, cardamoms, hil Ja, signify Aaldk-am 
هل كم‎ , "I am dead (on your account) "; pomegranates andr 
اتاو‎ , bimdr-am Co “I am sick for thee," or mi-süzam ro» , 
“I burn in thy love"; turanj “citron,” dar tisha- fu ranj 
(tab) dāram دارم‎ (w) تو ردج‎ (9-955, “lam fevered for love of 
thee "; dü;-chini cinnamon, dar khüna hich nist حسمت‎ c ls ,در‎ 
"there is nothing in the house, £e. I am too pour to give 
you anything"; apples sibzhgsa mi-khwiham  مهاودةحمص‎ Begs, 
"I want a kiss"; pistachio nuts pista $ diy = büsa-yi Lab hü- ys 


turî  mi-khwüham وا دم‎ प P csp 4 بوس‎ bMS a 9 
thy lips"; the jojube fruit *unnób-d:tto, Sib, “ apples,” 
however, may si gnify sirf satiety," £e, “lam weary of von." 
A Persinn friend of the writer told him that once in his family 
ñ quarrel arose from the misinterpretation of n present of apples 
sent by him to bis cousin, to whom he was half-engaged. 

In the pathetic story nf * Azres and AMz-ezeh " in the first 
volume of Line’s Arabian Nights, there sre many instances of 
a ا‎ Eastern sign-language at which Eastern women are such 
adepta, 

The fourth story of the Nafhot* `T. Yaman relates how an 
Arab fell in love with a damsel at first E wrote proposing 
an assignation. The reply wos merely n gold button aud n bie of 
ambergris. The recipient was puzzled, but his «mall daughter 
at once solved che difficulty and explained that زر‎ zur "button" 
signified jj zur (Imperative) “visit, while the black amber- 
gris meant “ the secrecy of night," 

The Ha'bat" ‘l-Kumay’, an Arabic treatise on wine, relates 
that a certain Sultan, angered with Al-Mutenobbi the famous 
poet, threatened to kill him. ‘To entice him back into his 

porer the Sultan directed his secretary to write him a flattering 
etter. ‘The secretary was nn old friend of Al-Mutanabbi. 
When he reached the customary words that end many Arabic 


letters, namely, In shds Allah AN sl uf, he placed a fashdid 
= 
over the niin of the first word, writing it ud. The Sultan 


read the letter and affixed is seal Al-Mntanabbi however noticed 
the incorrect tashdid, pondered on it, and then fled ; for amongst the 











` 1 Dare Arabio “house”; chidun (rt. chin)= var chidan: cinonmon 


wh pista, When boiled the abell 
I or OR ips and shows a red streak iuside, 
=, k 
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= 
many passages of the Qursan commencing with اث‎ is the fol- 
lowing :— 


22 c o fome ou > eet == $. p 


i‏ ان الماد 2५०८७५‏ بك ايققلوك فاخرج إني لک من الناصصدين 


“Verily the chiefs are deliberat to kill them; so depart, 
I give thee sage advice.”’—Qur., XXVIII, 19. 
Al-Mutanahbi replied to the Sultan, adding an alif to the 


word wi of the terminating words of the letter, and the secretary on 


reading the reply guessed that the reference was to the passage 
beginuing 5 


“P.E «~ Ci "E ee. 


ندخلہا posf‏ ما داصوا فيها 


— we will never enter it so long as they are there." — 
Qur 

For the Khatt-i Shayari or Tree-writing, and for several other 
adaptations of the Abjud system to secret signall — —methods used 
by Dervishes—vide Browne's "A Year Amongst Persians.” - 
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NOVEMBER, 1907. 


a The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
4 Wednesday, the Sth November, 1907, at 9-15 Pm. 


G. Thibaut, Esq., Ph.D., C.LE., iw the chair. 





: The following members were present -— 
^ Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. . COEUR 
x. » Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. D, Hroper, Captain R E. yd, 1. M.S., 
4 Lient.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Mahamnhopsdhpayn Satin Chandra 
Vidyubhusana, Rev. E. C. Woodley and Kev. A. W. Young. 
v^ pL ¿ne minutes of the Inst meeting were read and confirmed, 


Two bondred and fourteen presentations were announced. 


"V 1 wË -1 
* The General Secretary announced that the Rev. H. B. Hyde, 
š | and Sil: .. Bourdillon had expressed n wish to withdraw from 
E LI a the T ad ty . CP 


tur Å 


* UN 


" X. T. pica Secretary also announced the death of Lieut.- 


Colonel H Dyson, an Ordinary Member of the Society, 


^ The Chairman announced that the Council had appointed 
Captain R. E. Lloyd, LM.S.. to act as Anthropological Secretary 
vice Dr, N. Annandale, on leave. 


The following eight gentlemen were elected Ordinary Members 
during the recess, in accordance with Rule 7 -— 


Dr. Olin Eakins. M.D., Chief Medical Officer, New York 
Assurance, nud Vice-Consul-Generel of the U S. of America; Mr. 
O. F. Jenkins, L.O.S., Officiating Joint Maci-trate, Bndnon, U.P. ; 
Baban Pramoda Prakash Chatterji ; Dr. A. Martin Leake, F.R O.S., 
V.O., Chief Medical Officer, B.-N. Railway; Captain O. M. Gibbon, 
BOth Royal Irish Fusiliers; Dr. Birendra Nath Ghosh, D M.S., 
` Medical Practitioner; Rev. Preston Marshall Conner, Philadel) hia + 

E und Mr. Sri Ram Dixit, B.A., Secretary, Pratabgarh State, 
|» Rajputana. 
a ` The following gentleman was ballotted for as an Ordinary 
Member :— 


< Caplan L. L. He r, a al Artillery, Mey myo, Burma, y er^ 
med oy Lions — D. C, Phillott, seconded by Captain R. E. 

loyd. 

Phe following papers were read :— 

5 L Anote on Sigu-, Gesture-, Code-, and Secret-language, etc.— 

— IkUT.-COLONKI. b. C. PuivLorr. 
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2. Note on the Common English Merlin ( Aesalon gulus).— 
Hy Liker.-Cotexet D. O. PuisLori 


S. On Hunting Dogs: being an extract from the “ Kitab» *L. 
Jambarch fi "tut l-Bazyarah, "—HBy Lixor.-CoLoxes D. C. Putt: 
LOTT and Mr. R. F. Azoo 


4 Indian — Hawking-gloves.—By Lieor.-Coroxet D. C. 
PHILLOTT, 


5. A case of Lateral Floral Prolification of the Inflorescence 1 
the Pine-apple (Annas sativus, Schult. f.) —By A. T. Gace. 


6. Note on Indian Hawk-bells, —By Likur.-CotosEgL D. C 
PHILLOTT. = ۴ 


7. Narnaul and tts Buildings, Part I.—By GHULAM YAZDANI 
Communicated by the Uhilological Secretary 

These two papers have been published in the Journal and Pro- 
ceedings for August, 190 | 

B. Gandhakuti—the Buddha's private abode.—By H. C. ` ` | 
NORMAN e * 
This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the —E — 





Journal ! = 
9 N yaya-pravesa, or the earliest work extant on Buddhist ° oer 
Logie by IMgnuga.—By | MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA Satis CHANDRA _ " 


VIDYABHUSANA. 


10. An Arabic translation of Oontroversial Pamphlets in 
Urdu and Persian by Rafi Al-Khuli.—By Harisars De. 


This paper will be published in the Memoirs * | 












The Adjonrned Meeting of the Medical Section was held at 
the Society's Kooms, on Wednesday, November 13th, 1907, at 9-15 
V. M. 

Dr. Arnold Caddy, M.D., F.R.C.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present :— 


Major J. T. Calvert, L.M.S.. Captain F. P. Connor, T.M.8., 
Major W. D. Hayward, LMS. De. W O  Hossack, Dr. E 4 
Honseman, Cantain R. E. Lloyd, LMSs., M 
Captain D. McCay, I.M.S., Captain M. Mackelvie, I M.S 
Bowers, LAS. Link Galan Se May ane M. LM. | 

werr, - ` ut.- oue * 
Secretary. +". 
«tors. —Miss R. , Dr. 
H. E. Smith, I.M.S.. Maj 
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. 1. Lt.-Col. Maynard showed cases of (1) Angioma of the 
thigh; (2) infantile scurvy; (3) high myopia (20 D) operated 
upon by Fuknlins method. 


Major C. R. Stevens showed cases of (1) Wrist go res with 
skiagrams;(2) n patient from whom a sarcomatons k y had 
been removed by transperitoneal operation; (3) fanltily united 
fracture of leg corrected by the use of an aluminium plate and 
screws. 


Major Calvert showed a child operated spon on nbdominal 
section for obstruction due to impaction with 3 d worms. 


2. Major Leonard Rogers, IL.M.S., read a “ Note on the rela- 
و‎ of the incidence of hent-stroke to meteorological 
conditions." 


Drs. Caddy, Hossack, Stevens, and Pearse took part in the 
discussion, and Major Rogers replied. 
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I “46. Description of a Jaim-i-chihit aid, such as that re- 
ferred to in Lane's Modern Egyptians, page 254. 59 
By Ligor.-Corovet D. C. Putttorr, Secretary, Board of 
Eraminers. > 
« That now described is a bowl (jam), of brass, 61 inches 


in diameter, with a rimmed edge and a small dome in the centro. 

To a hole in the rim is attached a string, at tbe etfbof which 

are 40 smell pieces of brass called kalid or“ keys." On the 

: upper side of the rim of the bowl is engraved the Sara-yi Fatika. 
| On tbe dome is engraved : 


all إلا‎ a! y a, yr a! y 


and certain a'dAd-i-tiliem, or numerals giving the numerical value 
3 some of the names of God, or of certain passages from the 
ur'áàn. 
On the bottom, round the dome, are the names of God and the 
“Panj Tan,” ! that is to say عاي فاظمة حسن و حسين‎ Ss moe all} 
The space between the bottom and the rim ıs occn pied by the 
A m Karsi (which is part of the S&rut*% 'I- Baqarah) and by the 
whole of the S#@rat*-'l-/ Alas. 
Op the under side of the rim are numerous other a'dad-i- 
tilism. 
On the outside of the bowl is the Sürat* 'n- Nas, atthe bottom 
| being a liue of a*'dad-i-£ilism. 
Ls Each of the “keys bears on one side the words AU! pay 
| and ow the other eim الرحمن‎ . 
Bowls such as these vary in size, and there are often dif- 
ferences in the inscriptions. 
For use, the bowl is filled with water, which is stirred with 
The fingers are then di;ped ir the 
eyes and throat of a sick child, and a 





a grown-up person Brera by a devil, the water is sprinkled 
I over the nad y. The water that remains over, alter use, 
is cast into a wel! or poured over the roots of trees, for it must j 








` 1 The names of the “ Panj Tan" indicate that this particular bowl is 
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77. A. Method for producing immediate Germination of 
“ Hardcoated ” Seeds. 


By R. S. Fisrow and C. J. BEROTREIL. 


The recent substitation of the Java-Natal variety of Indigo 
(Indigofera arre ta) for Indigofera sumatrana in Bihar, was at 
first hindered by the fact that the seed of f. arrecta possesses a hard 
coat which prevents an even germination unless it is treated, before 
sowing, in such a way as to break through the outer resistant 
material. This difficu ^ was originally surmounted by Mr. E. F. 
Watson of Muzaffarpur, who invented a machine in which the 
hard coat was scratched so that water could penetrate it and cause 
the seed to germinate. Latterly, a chemical method has been 
successfully introduced by one of us (C.J. B.), viz., treatment of the 
seed with concentrated sulphuric acid until the hard coat is dis- 
solved. ‘This method, which was probably first used in India by 
Dr. E. J. Butler, the Imperial Mycologist, in some experimenta with 
cotton seed, has now been applied to the seed of a series of wild fibre 
plants with satisfactory results. The treatment is simple, con- 
sisting, ns it does, merely in immersing the seed in concentrated 
sulphurie acid for a sufficiently long period and "—— 
washing it in water. After drying, it is ready for sowing. Dif- 
ferent seeds vary widely in the length of treatment with sulphuric 
acid which they require; but the correct time can easily be gauged 
by one or two preliminary experiments on a small scale. 

It would appear from the results given in the following table 
that the development of a hard-coated seed is very common in 
jungle plants; also that treatment with sulphuric acid is a 
generally effective method for dissolving the resistant material 
composing the hard coating :— 
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— n| Periodof | Germination 
Name of plant. - bef M aa AR treatment inicapscity after 
5 فاجو‎ š hours. treatment. 
Indigofera arrecta, Hochst. 53 3", H 95 "/. 
Pentaperes phaosnicen, Linn. — nil 44 92 ^j. 
Hibiscus dureof..rmis, Burm. ... mil 8 75 ”/ 
Abatilon indienm, Sweet. - 15 ^J. 8 60 ^j, 
Sida rhombifolia, Linn. = EE 2 90 °/, 
Corchorne, «pp. — * ni 2 95 "/ 
Sida humilis, Cav. * 9 nil 1 80 */ 
Urena sp. 5 ER 5 15°). t) 50 "| و‎ 
Corchoras olitorins, Willd. Ses mil 3 100 °/_ 
Melochia corchorifolia, Linn. - 10 ”/. 24 100 °/_ 
Corchorus acutepngnins, Lam. 5 nil 2 81 ^/ 
Hibiscus ficulnena, Cav. | oa. wal 4 85 * f. 
Malvastrum tricospidatum, Gray < nid 21 85 “(५ 
Desmodium pulcherrimum, Shut- | nid 2 66 °“). 
tlew. and Griseb. 
Melilotus alba, Desr. — ... ¿s 1" 40 minutes 90 "f. 
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78. Hetu-cakra-hamaru or Dignaga's Wheel of Reasons— 
recovered from Labrang in Sikkim. 


By MaHÀMAHOFADHYAYA Satis CHANDRA VIDYABHOSANA, M.A. 


Hotu.cakra-hamaru is m small treatise on Logic. It was 
composed by Dignaga, the Father of Mediæval Logic, in Andhra 
(modern Telingana of the Madras Presidency) abont 500 A.D. 
The Sanskrit original of the work is lost, but a Tibetan translation 
of it is preserved in the Tangyur, section Mdo, folios 193-194. I 
brought a copy of it from the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim, 
which I visited in June 1907. 


The Tibetan translation was prepared by the sage Bodhisattva 
of Za-hor and the Bhiksa DharmaéSoka. The work in Tibetan is 


called Gtan-tshigs-k yi-hkhor-lo-gtan-la-dwab-pa ( ma mer. 
ARA AAT) signifying “the Wheel of Reasons put 
in order.” It begins thus :— 

A EAT ذه‎ STARR RES | | 

GAN SLAE لدان‎ eT SATA | | 

ASIEN ISAT || 

TF अब ATI IA | | 

" Bowing down to the Omniscient One (Buddha; who has 


destroyed the net of errors, I exeloin the system of three charac- 
teristics of the Reason (Middle Term of a Syllogism).” 


Three characteristics of the reason or middle term (PF 
Reef dores) nee. 
وم‎ See 


The middle term must cover the minor term (paksa, SIN) 
e.g. :— 





Sound is non-eternnl, 
Because it is adventitious, 
Like a pot but unlike ether. 





١ 
با‎ 
٠ 
+ 
` 
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In this reasoning “ adventitious," which is the middle term, 
covers * sound," which is the minor term. 


>. AGL SIN كات لم ك5‎ पर पडा era | | 


All things denoted by the middle term must be homogeneous 
with things इ by the major term, e.g. :— 

In the above reasoning “all adventitious things are mon- 
eternal as 8 pot." 4 


3. TATA सुगम epe मेकः n 


None of the things denoted by the middle term must be hetero- 
geneous from things denoted by t L major term, e g. : — 

In the above reasoning ''no adventitious thing is non-non- 
eternal (i.e., eternal) or no non-non-eternal (r.e., eternal) thing is 
adventitious as ether, 

If we suppose the minor term or subject to be S, the middle 
term or renson to be R, and the major term or predicate to be P, 
then the above-mentioned three characteristics may be symbolically 
set forth a« follows :— 


1. All Sis R, or simply, S is R. 
2. All Ris P, or simpl — P; 
3. No non-P is R, or, No R is non-P. 


There are nine possible relations between the middle term and 
the major term. Dignaga has examined them all and found that 
only two of them conform to the above three characteristics, while 
the rest violate one or more of the characteristics. The nine pos- 


sible relations are set forth in the following diagram :— 
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|| ساود برط‎ || eG aS Sete 


ت — | 


13२५१०. ibis glu | Lll te eto ieu tte | Jo عط‎ sb NEE Meg ` 
ih fe |b sË 8५ |. e | .ماه ماكحا‎ hs | tes | Sl. Bl. ४४. die mer 
SEE ule [vf Vds bk. E bE lef vals. ५२५४७०1 | x 


MWzlbudoeeds lélek SINUS: mw ka | ا‎ 
6 8 


WS || bt 


ibis boise, | bl oe. sts سعدا‎ | Eos Ele. geile Viet 
تما ا‎ ‘eben | sisi داع‎ bls e bie Nl داعا‎ अर, ır Steg beta عادر‎ १-9 
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usen ५५३०४ ISẸ bts ekla. عادر عردم‎ tn Ish bis gue 
Rebs IEEE |. ४7५४7१४ | birek |e Iss Islet 
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Hetu-cakra-hamaru, 


|| bests Mis ssl || ४०४. 
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79. On three varieties of Corchorus capsularis, Linn., 
"which are eaten, 


By I. H. 13308861८1, and R. S. Fisrow. 


One result of our study of jute has been the re-discovery 
of Buchanan-Hamilton's Corchorus Marua, which, as it is only a 
variety of C. capsularis, we shall call €. capsularis, var., Marua. 
We publish in the following pages some notes upon it and upon 
other allied comestible forms of C. capsularis, together with 
figures of their characteristic leaves. 


Corchorus capsularis, var. Marua, was found by Buchanan- 
Hamilton on June 3Oth, 1809, at Gongachora, some ten miles 
north of Rangpur. He collected two specimens now preserved at 
the Linneau Society'a rooms in London, where they were exam- 
inel and decided to be QC. capsularis by Dr. Maxwell Masters 
(see his account of the Tiliacem in Sir Joseph Hooker's Flora of 
British India, i., 1872, p. 397). It was found sgain in 1905 by 
Mr. D. Hooper on a forest clearing at Hazárikhil near Phátik- 
chári in the District of Chittagong; and in 1906 we found it in 
gardens nt Purneah. By the kindness of Mr. B. Daydon Jack- 
son, Sec. L.S., we have had most excellent photographs of the 
type for comparison with our new material. 


A second of our varieties, var. corylifolia, we found in 1907 
in ens —* Jalpaiguri ; and the third—var. py na found 
in e906 in ens at Fakirganj, west of Jalpaiguri. All the 
three varieties differ from the type in their small size, in the 
shapes of their leaves and in not being bitter in taste. 






C. caprularis, var. Marua, has narrow, el uem ted leaves, 
characteristically veined, broadest close to the rounded base, and 


coarsely doubly dentate-serrate in the lower part. 

It grows nbont 3 feet ere „ and flowers early. In Rangpur 
it was apparently called * Marua,’ to Hamilton; and in Purneah 
it is now called “ Chira." 
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Var. corylifolia has tvpically ovate leaves, cordate below, which 
are veined and doubly dentate-serrate in the same way as the fore- 
going. 





Qorchorus capsularis, var. corylsfolsa. 


Var. pyrifolia has typically ovate leaves like the last, but the 
serration is very fine, and only rarely is it distinctly double; the 
base of the leaf is rounded, and the venation like that of typical 
C. ca Ts ENS : | | 

th the last two are called “ Chiramira " or * Chirua dhápe- 
ling " or“ Mirua dhüpeling.'"' 7 
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Corchorus capsularis, var. pyrifolia 


Corchorus capsularis :— * 
Folia mullo modo incisa, nervis majoribus lateralibus basi 


rernotis 

Folia elongato-ovata; herba alta, amara forma typica. ` 

Folia late ovata; herba minor, sapore d 

dulcis... ` e. var, pyrifolia. Ir 
Folia subincisa, nervis majoribus lateralibus basi approxima- [|| 
tis: herbæ minores, sapore dulces RYT NE 
Folia late ovata — — "T is; 
lato-ovat 






+4 
e 
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N.S.] 
Purneah, Jalpaiguri and Rangpur, while the fourth is rather far 
away in Chittagong. "The ssession in common by P 5 


a K ur and Chittagong of t he variety Maerua suggests a wider 
distribution yet, which we are now endeavouring to ascertain. 
Probnbly its dispersal is, more or less, a result of the rarity of 
early rains vegetables in Northern and Eastern Bengal. It has 
been noted that Hamilton fonnd it full grown and flowering in 
early August, and we found it in the same condition in early 
August at Purneah; while at Jalpaiguri in early August the 
varieties pyrifolia and corylifolia were in flower and had been con- 
siderably plucked over, 

Whatever Hamilton may have written about the plant in his 
account of Rangpur we do not know, for Montgomery Martin 
chose to close his volumes (History. Topo graphy, etc., of Eastern 
India, London, 1838) without Hamilton's chapters on the natural 
history of that district. But, from a remark which ocqurs in the 
account of Parnenh (iiL, p. 236), we know that Hamilton up to 
1811 had only found his O. Marua in Rangpur: but he had been 
told that leaves of C. capsularis were eaten in Purneah. What 
form or variety of O. capsularis this could have been, we have no 
right to guess: evidently Hamilton did not believe it to be var. 
Marua, which is now eaten there. 

Before closing we wish to refer to the relationships of these 
varieties to the type. The following two figures are of the leaves 
of- C. capsuluris and O. olitorius, and are intended to show the 





Typical Corchorus capsularis. 
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characteristic venation as well as the slight donble serration, 
which is normally present, If the render will now compare 
the tigu res, he will see that var. pyriolia has the venation of 
ty ical O. cupsularis, and that vars. Marua and corylitolsa have ها‎ 

iff erent venation. Again var. pyrifolia hus the serration of the 
leaf as in the type, while the other two varieties have big teeth 
bearing one or two smaller ones on their sides. 

The varieties may be plaved thus in a diagram : 


leaves elongated 
larger lateral larger laters] 
Yoins not arising voina arining low 
low down on down en id- 
miáid-«rib ; rib; teeth 
teeth amall. large. 





, | leaves ovate 


The close prene veinlets of O. olitorius never occur in O. 
capsularis, but the double serratien is exactly the same. C- »tito- 
rius i- never bitter, and is widely eaten a< well as grown for fibre; 
bot still it yields one dwarf variety at least which, like the 
dwarf varieties of C. cipsularis, is a garden plant. We shall dis- 


cuss it on another occasion. 








Bo. Narnaul and its Buildings /Continwucd ), 
By G. YAZDANI, M.A. 


(3) Tue Toun OF SHAH WILAYAT. 


Opposite to Ibrahim Shah's tomb, to the west of it, is 
situnted the tomb of Shah Wilayat. It is a building of the 
چ‎ period. The author of Gulzar says that the eastern 
colonnades and the dome were erected by 'Alam | Khan Mewati 
in 760 A.H. or 1357 A.D. A portion of the enclosure also was 
built by him. The remaining portion. of the building is quite 
modern. ‘The old portion has all the stern simplicity and grand- 
eur which nre the characteristics of the middle Pathan style. 
The arches, after the fashion of the time, have the ogee ® curve, 
and the roofs are of the ordinary Jaina style, similar to the 
dingram of roofing, No. 114, given in Fergusson’s History of 
Indian Architecture (p. 214). The tomb itself is surmounted 
by a bulbous-shaped dome, crested by a finial of the Pathan 
style. The interior of the tomb is n perfect square. It has some 

aintings, but they are quite modern. ‘The corners are decorated 
y pendentives. he building is in a very good state of preser- 
vation and needs no repairs. But, onfortunately, it has under- 
gone a very bad whitewashing ; if this can be scraped off, the 
beauty of the building will be greatly enhanced. There is 4n 
iuscription over the doorway of the tomb, which I have read as 
follows :— 

Te»t. 


wha y نمود‎ ala, كم‎ dis sf يهو‎ eg > CR) 
١ عارفئان‎ x, oF ji हा دبير كردن بگقت‎ CR يل سال‎ (2) 
هجر ي‎ eri 





Translation. 


(1) The chief of chiefs, the old Turk, when he departed 
from this world : 

(2) The scribe of Wisdom, for the year (the chronogram ) 

of his death, said, “Alas! he was a model to saints."—531 

: ` (4 Tux Town or Sian Nizam. 

The bonding म n f Akbar's time, and though then the style 

was greatly changed at the oepitel, yet in places distant from 36 greatl y changed a the capital, yet in places distant from it 

1 The nume value of the underlined sentence gives the number 


8 
w; 
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the old style was still prevalent, The tomb itself is a square 
tower of the usual Pathan style. It has an inscription over its 
doorway, which reads as follows :— 
Text. 
داشت‎ 432. (३४. we 55, > g^ (2) 
يبوث‎ ALL. شمردم‎ as رحلقتش‎ pon 
sre ११४ 





Translation. 


(1) Alas! the leader of the world, the administrator of 
religion, has passed away, whose holy nature was kneaded out 
of pure light. 

(2) The exalted Shaikh, as he had an angelic disposition, so 
when I counted the date of his death, it came out, "` He was 
an angel. "997 A.H.—1589 A.D. 

The tomb has also a mosque in connection with it, which, 
according to the inscription which it bears, is of Jahangir's 
time. But it appears much more modern and it seems that 
since then it has undergone considerable repairs. It has the 
following inscription :- 


Text. 
جودريا‎ SIS AF شاه نورالدين جہانگیو‎ 450) (1) 
که او رصم مروت کرد بريا‎ all كريم الطبع زائر نعمت‎ (2) 
los كهال الدق نظام دين و‎ alej به پیش 425 قطب‎ (3) 
Usa يابيت المقدس هست‎ af عجائب مسجد فرمود عالي‎ (4) 
ز احصا‎ ८४७ SN هفات مسجد کھ‎ is 6 
بیت =$ تعالن‎ १४ of IS ye طلب كردم زهاتف سال‎ (6) 


Translation. 


(1) In the reign of the king, Nuru-d-din Jahangir, whose 
hand in generosity 18 like an ocean: | 

(2) The nob — visitor, Ni'matu-l-lab, who has estab- 
lished the custom of generosity : 

(3) In front of t E tomb of the nxis of the world, the per- 
T2 of truth, and the administrator of religion and the 
world : dp 

4) Built this wonderful and grand mosque, which is a 
ma ich to the holy mosque at Jerusalem. | h 
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(5) How can I describe the beauties of his (Ni'matu-l-lah's) 
mosque, for its qualities are beyond enumeration. 
(6) Linquired of the divine inspirer about the date of the 


building, a voice came, °“ The house of the most high God. "— 
1031 A.H. 1622 A.D. 


(5) KHAN SARWAR, 


Sarwar in Persian means a tank, Khan Sarwar therefore 
means a tank built by the Khan. The Khan referred to here is 
Sbah Quli Khan, the governor of Narnaul The building is a 
fine specimen of the species of architectural display which arose 
on account of the great fondness of Indians for water. Khan 
Sarwar is a pleasure house built in the middle of a tank. The 
central building is reached by a causeway abont 60 yards long. 
It consists of one hall only, which is surrounded by a gallery. 
The building is decorated by cut-plaster work and painting. 
On the roof th iere are five kiosks, four at the angles, and the fifth, 
bigger than the others, at the centre. The building is not in a 
dilapidated condition, but it needs repairs. Grassand vegetation, 
which are tearing it, should be removed ; plaster has peeled off in 
many places and should be repaired, and the doors which are 
filled up by rabble should be opened. The building has some 
inscriptions, which are as follows :— 

The inscription over the north arch— 


Text. 
رشك ارم بون‎ OF २७३४७ اين قصلم‎ (1) 
LJ و ھواے — هو قردوس‎ f 
بنا شدخ‎ (ge در عبت شاع كبر‎ (2) 
بر سر شاهان 5 پا‎ ty كه‎ A 
wT «Uo tuU. چوت كردة — شاع فلي‎ (3) 
ساز دير يا‎ CMS; يارب جو — عرش‎ 
عقل دوربين‎ lu سال‎ ¿st كفت از‎ (+) 
در سال نيصن نو و نھ شد اين بنا‎ 


Translation. 


(1) This pleasant building which is the envy of Iram, its 
water and air are refreshing like Paradise. 
(2) It was built in the reign of Akbar, the victorious, the 





=E — — 


| Jram, the celebrated but fabulous gardens, said to have been anciently 
made in Arabia Felix by m king named Shaddad bin ‘Ad or Iram bin 
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am who has placed his foot on the heads of the kings of the 


-— (3) As Shah Quali Khan has laid its foundation, O God! 
make it «durable like the palace of the highest heaven. 
(4) The far-sighted Wisdom, for the date of its foundation, 
said, ' This was built in the year 999 A.H."—9099A.H.- 1591 A.D. 
The inscription in the north vestibule— 
Text. 
وقار ملک‎ che شاو قلي‎ yoii جم‎ (1) 
Jil j sio شبد‎ s كور بود كو‎ T 
ةدر‎ Shs Hs ws Jy دريا‎ (2) 
ches و حاتم طائي اين‎ I 
بكام ار‎ Sy Se sls بادا سمييم‎ (3) 
ds و در بزم‎ >b رزم‎ à» 
— — SIG كه‎ 3+-० ü حوقے‎ (+) 
wt whee ارم‎ will جو‎ — 
— این‎ ~ y ص دشت‎ whe wf (5) 
wt <i अ نشان‎ sls لضف وهوله‎ 
يارب 3 حادثات زمانش 3€ دار‎ (6) 
whe درين‎ alio تا در نشاط وهیش‎ 
عقل‎ w) 5 vi كردم سوال سال‎ (7) 






(l) Jamshaid in dign 
country, he who has carried 
rivals : 


M t 3 1 
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(7) Í in quires of Wisdom about the date of ite completion 
the "Pp "Ue beue e£ fiume" (uno Qa. IO. QUI جاه‎ UE sasa 
1001 A.H.—1593 A.D. 


(6) Tue Tome or Span Quri KWAN. 


This building i» said to have been originally situated in the 
midst of an extensive garden, which was enclosed by a high 
wall The founder, during his lifetime, used it as a place of 
recreation and feasting, but after his death it became the solemn 
resting-place of his mortal remains. The tomb consists of an 
ya dmon building crowned by a dome. It i» made entirely of 
black and yellow marble, relieved by panels of red sand-stone. 
The building is in unusually good condition and requires no 
repairs. The land, originally occupied by gardens, is now cul- 
tivated farmers, and yields good crops, as the soil is very 
fertile. e do not find now any trace of the enclosure to this 
garden, — t a ruined wall and a dilapidated gateway towards 
the west, e tomb has the following inscriptions :— 

The inscription over the south doorway — 











Tert. 
Uet صقل است و‎ — s= بز يمائى‎ HSS uas sos Po (1) 
درون باشن »صقا‎ wee QS hime Fis سان‎ Aisi بود‎ (2) 
يبه باشن این بناے داکشارا‎ get كه يارب سال‎ wis Jos (3) 
سفگیسن و زبیا‎ 348 a pA 220 يل‎ NN ¿< )4( 


or" wa. 


Translation. 
The eye of the has not seen its match, for in 
Basis oy qx single > like a mirror, and its exterior is 
Sending what would be the chrono- 











Text. |‏ 
oe (१)‏ عام قلي خان نولب 
)3( هركه on‏ كتيد عالي رادید — 
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Translation. 
(1) exalted Nawab, Shah Quli Khan, when he founded 
(2) The guardian of Paradise ns it were opened a door 
from heaven to place 
(8) Whoever saw this high dome said, * May mercy be upon 








(4) 
Ata small distance from the tomb of Shah Quli Khan to 

the N.E. of it, is situated the tomb of his brother Islam Quli 
architectural 






Kban. It is a brick building nnd possesses no 
beauty. 











Bi. Some Folk-Tales from Hasramaut. 


By Lacor.-Cotowert D. C. 12013 Secretary, Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta; and Ma. R. F. Azoo, Arabic 
Instructor, Board of Examiners, Calcutta. 


[A first saries of these atories was published in the — Journal and segs 
of the Society, Vol. I1, No. 9, of s In an introductory mote, t 


of the Hagrami dialect, in which they are written, were touched upon.) 


A 
STORY or tae Uxscavrvcrovs Liar. 


There was once an Arab dwelling in a village, who was a 
nuisance to his neighbours, tricking them every day by a lie. On 
the day our story opens be came and stood at the foot of 
the mountain opposite to the pass" and cried out, “ Flesh, flesh.” 
(Now it i» an Arab custom that when a camel breaks down, he 
that first sees it cries ont.“ Flesh "; the people then collect and the 
owner of the camel distributes its flesh free and without price). 
The people heard the cry of the liar, not knowing that it was be. 
So they came out to the cry, but the crier retorned to the village, 
and arrived at the village and found it empty. He then took ap 
his basket saying to himself, “ Perhaps its true," ^ So he went | 
ont and follow the crowd, thus causing needless trouble to 
himself and others, It has now become an Arab proverb, ** He 
cries * Flesh,’ and he says * peas अ it's true' " ; meaning that a man 
nts people on ^ false scent t something to be gained and 
bos says, ' Perhaps they really are getting something. 








II. 
Tug Sronr or trae Bevoocixs Tuteves awp THE Poor VILLAGERS. 


Tine क ee of agramaut peopled by harmless* ‘poopie, 
and there were in e meighbourhood Bedonins that used to 


harass their village. Now, on the particular night of our story, 


ree w e 
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two of them came to the house of n certain man who was sleeping 
with his wife. The couple became aware of the presence of the 
thieves. The man shoo k up his wife and said, * Thieves on the 
roof." Said his wife, “No, they are not thieves. Were they 
thieves, they wouldn'& have come to the east part of the house, 
when our valuables are in the south." Now, there was in the 
south, a wall so delapidated that were anyone to cross it, it would 
fall. A thief overheard what the woman said and called to his 
brother, “The woman says so-and-so. Let us go to the south of 
the house.” He replied, * Come on." They went to the south of 
the house and the wall came before them. ‘There was no other 
way except across it, so they got on it. Now, there was a well 
underneath. The wall fell with them, and they dropped into the 
well. The man heard the fall and said to the woman, * What is 
this?" She said, “ Right; those were thieves that you perceived. 
They heard me say that our valuables were in the southern portion 
of the house. Now my sole idea in snying this was to make them 
go to the south of the honse, as I knew they had no other way but 
over the wall" In the morning, the man looked down the well and 
saw the thieves. He said to them, “Who are these in the 
well ?" They said, * We; men of such and such a tribe," He said, 
“What brought you here P" ‘They said, * We came to rob your 
house, but fate decreed otherwise. Now, take us out of the well.” 
He said, “ No, no; die where you are." He went and called the 
elders of the village to consult with them. ‘hey came, and he 
said to them, “ Such and such is the case. What do you say P" 
They said, “Cast stones at them till they die; and when dead, 
take them ont and bury them." As agreed upon. they stoned 
them to death and then buried them, only a few persons being 
privy to the matter, The friends of the thieves waited for two 
months, but the thieves did not make their appearance; so their 
friends set ont to make enquiries about them, TE came to the 
village and asked aboutthem. The villagers said,** We have never 
seen them." The friends were about to leave, when a bitch of an 
old woman said to them, “ What has brought you here, O people 
of such and sucha tribe." They said, '* We have come to enquire 
about So-and-so and So-and-so, who have been absent for the last 
two months and have not yet made their appearance.” She said, 
" May the living one save you! So-and-so and So-and-so were 
killed by the people of this village 

a place; but do not say I said so.” 
then went to ple of the UND 
RCM 

hat have 
sult ite 
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111. 
THE Briso Turgr. 
(A true story.) 


There was once a man who wns in the habit of stealing the 
ripe fruit from off the date-palms. At night he used to take his 
rope, and having by day studied the trees and marked those that 
bore a fine crop, he would climb them and pluck as much as he 
wanted. Fate decreed that he should become blind ; but still he 
did not give up his old habit. The people cried ont and com- 
plained against him, and said to one another, * What can we do to 
So-and-so 2" One of them said, “I will show you what to do.” 
They said, "What can you do? God has already blinded him for 
his evil deeds," He replied, “ Right; in the afternoon he is 
always seen sitting close to the wnter-wheel. When he takes his 
sent there, sit around him and wait for my coming." They 
accordingly went, and they all began to converse together, and 
turned their conversation on the date-crop. One said, * The date 
palm of So-nnd-«o has very fine dates.” The man who came last 
said," Ah, but not like the dates I haveseen on the palm of So-and- 
so!" The blind man was listening. Now, this tree was withered 
and had no longer any leaves, Having sat there for n while, each 
went his way. ‘The blind man waited till night; then took his 
rope, and weut to the palm tree. Having gone there, he tied his 
rope round it and went up, feeling all the time for the foliage and 
saying to himself, “Now [ll come to them, now I will come to 
them," until at Inst his rope went up into the air over the bare 
top of the tree, and he fe H to the ground and killed himself. In 
the morning he was found dead under the date tree, and was 
taken away and buried. 

But, as the proverb has it, * No star sets but another yet 
brighter appears'; when I left these people, another thief had 
risen who stole both by day and by night. 


IV. 
Tue WOMAN WHO HAD A LOVER. 


A certain man met a woman in the marketplace; he was of 
mean appearance, while she wns very beautiful. He accosted her 
and said, “O So-and-so, I nm in love with thee, and want thee to 
give me a meeting." She said, “ What art thou saying? Hast 
thou ever heard or known of an ass riding a mare ?" He said, “Am 
Ianass?" She said, “To me thou art an ass; to others, may be 
not" He said to her, “Very well," and went his way. Two months 
later, a marringe took place in the town where the woman dwelt. 
The man went to the marriage feast. He arrived at the town. 
Now this woman had a lover. He enquired after the woman and 


they said to him, “She is at home, and So-and-so is with her." 


He came to her door, and found itshut. He heard talking inside 
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and stopped to listen. He heard the man say to the woman, “I 


shall wait for thee at sach and such a place.” Now this place wan 
a lonely one. The woman said, “ Very well! Liston, I will bring 
thee some supper there." The listener caught their words and 


went away. At sunset, he took two lamp-wicks and lighted them. 
After a while the woman's lover arrived. Putting the lighted 
wicks in his ears, he advanced towards the lover. The latter took 
him for a devil and fled. A short while after, the woman came 
with her lover's supper. She arrived at the spot and said to him, 
“Take thy supper; by the time thon finishest thy supper I will be 
back again." He took the supper and supped. After some time 
the woman came and sat down. He caught hold of her, and 
while possessing her, he brayed like an ass. The woman cried, 
“Ho! who is this ?" He said, '* The ass riding the mare," The 
woman departed greatly grieved, but the man went off in high 
glee. 
V. 


There was once a man of Shibüm! who had a son. One day he 
called his son and said to him, * You see these coins; go, buy us 
meat bnt bring back the money." The boy went away, and 
entered the market. He came to a butcher and bought some ment. 
The butcher asked for the price, but the boy said, * My father 
told me to buy meat but to return the money to him." The 
butcher said, “ But who will give you meat without money?" 
The boy went round the market in this wise, till he was tired. 
Then he went to his father and said, “ Father, no one would give 
me ment without money." The father then called his nephew, 
a very clever? boy, who could catch a bird as it flew. He took 
the money from his uncle and went to the market. He went 
round till he came to a piece of meat not to be excelled. He took 
a piece of this and gave the butcher the money, He came back to 
his uncle and gave him the meat, —— ing, “This is the meat and 
the money too," His uncle said, “ Where is the money P" Point- 
ing to the fat he said, “ This is the money" ; and to the lean, “ This 
is the meat." * The uncle said, “I knew thou wert a man and a 
help in need." 

There is an Arab proverb, “Take the ment and retnrn the 
money," meaning that if you buy a good article you will not regret 
its price, 

YE 


Tae BEDOUIN AND THE TiGcER.* 


There was a Bedouin who once lost a camel and went search- 
ing for it from valley to valley. When night overtook him, he 





1 The name of a 
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met a tiger who advanced against him with intent to kill him.1 
The Bedouin said to the tiger, “Thy protection, © Abu '(- [67४५ ! " 
So the tiger turned aside and went on walking by the side of the 
man. The Bedouin sat down then and slept near the edge of a 
precipice, and amp m 75 tiger came and lay down on the edge, m little 
below him. The ouin waited till the tiger was asleep and then 
he treated him as Jews treat those who chum? with them: giving 
him a kick, he landed him at the bottom dead. In the morning 
the Bedouin found the tiger dead at the foot of the precipice. 
The Bedouin then went his way, bnt eight days after he was 
covered with leprosy. When I left, the Bedouin was segregated, 
neither alive nor dead. 


ATI. 
THE SHAYKH AND His DAUGHTER., 


There was once a Shaykh, who had a daughter. He had no 
other offspring besides her. When the gir! grew up, his brother's 
son came, asking her hand in marriage. Her father refosed, saying, 
“Thou art poor and hast no property. 1 will not pr thee my 
daughter." After some time, there arrived nt the villa ge n 
young vagabond, a son of a weaver. The Shaykh saw him and was 
pleased with his looks. He said to him, “ Whose son art thou ? ” 
He said, '* The son of such and such a Shaykh. I was a supping 
with my father, when Satan came between us, and my Iber 
drove me out." The Shaykh then said, * Dost thou wish to stay 
with me? I will take from thee a written agreement that thou 
wilt stay with me, and I marry thee to my daughter.” The boy 
said,'* Very well.” Next day, the Shaykh called the Qazi and had 
the document written; and, as promised, he married him to the 
girl. The night of the marriage the boy went in to the girl; but 
as he approached her, she repulsed him. He was frightened and 
slept alone. In the morning, the girl's father c»me in to see her. 
As soon as he entered, she said to him, * This —— have given 
me cannot be the son of a Shaykh, nor can a a (Qabili *; he 
is either a weaver's son or a carpenter's son.” er father asked 
her, "Why, how didst thou find this ont?” She said, “ He is 
nothing.”* The Shaykh took the boy away with him, and pressed 
him till he confessed that he was a weaver's son; so he drove him 
away. Next day, he sent for his nephew and married him —— 
girl, That night he went in to the girl and drew near her. he 
addressed him arrogantly, saying, * Keep off! Goover there." He 
went Ep to her, caught her by the forelock, threw heron the ground, 
and cuffed her with his hand. After that he said to her, “ Get up 
and light my pipe.” Then he said to her, “ Shampoo my feet.” 








1 A kunyah for the lion or tiger from Gym “ to strive for one's living.” 


* رابع‎ " to live with another.” 3 ie, we quarrelled. 
+ Qabili, “ one of the fighting اه‎ class.’ 
3 PF “he has no spirit in him." 
* 1 i ८ - 3 
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He passed the whole night saying, * Do this," and *' Do that,” 
not allowing her to close her eyes in sleep. In the morning her 
father came, As soon ns he entered, she began to cry. He said 
to her, “ Why dost thou ery F“ She related to him all that her 
cousin had done. Her.father said to her, ‘* This is the son of So- 
and-so, a boy of blood and spirit! He is not n weaver's son!" 
When I left them, the youth and his wife were living together 
happily. 
VIII. 
STORY or Yahya ‘Umar, THE GUITAR-PLAYER, 
(4 true story.) 


Yahyñ ‘Umar was a native of Samar He left San‘a* and 
came to India. He arrived at Baroda, and there married. After 
living with his wife for only fifteen days he divorced her, and 
took himself off to Hindüstün. From Hindüstün he went to 
Caleutta ; and from Calcutta to Madras; and from there, after an 
absence of sixteen years, he went back to Baroda. He went to 
live with the Arab colony which is at Baroda. After some days 
the Arabs said to him, * We think that thou onghtest to marry 
here," “ Very well," said he, Now the woman whom he had first 
married had conceived by him, and had given birth to a daughter. 
When the girl was seven years old her mother died, and she was 
brought up 3 her maternal uncles, who knew not who her 
father was. On the eve of his departure, Yahya ‘Umar lad given 
his wife a silver ring on which was engraved his name “ Yahya 
‘Umar. “This ring was given to the girl the day her mother died. 
The Arabs said to Yahya ‘Umar, “ There isa young girl, an orphan, 
and the daughter of an Arab, and she has no relation to bother 
you; you had better take her and save her from harm." He said 
“Certainly.” So they went to the girl’s uncles, who consented, 
and the marriage was decided on. The night of the marriage, 
Yahya ‘Umar hired a house that had an outer hall, At night he 
went in to the girl. Now it was a habit of his not to sleep until 
he had played and sang, and in the verses he sang he 
always repeated his name Yahyá'Umar. So, before approach- ` 
ing the girl, he took up his guitar, and the girl heard the 
words Yahya ‘Umar. When he had finish his tune, he 
* proached the girl. She said to him, “ Ee away from me." 

e said to her, * Why?" She naked him, * Wert thon ever in 
this town before?" He said, “ Yes." “And didst thou aang 
here?" He snid, * Yes, I did marry." Thereupon she took 
the ring from her hand and showed it to him. He saw the ring 
and said to her, ** What about this ring? How didst thon get it ? 
This is the ring I gave the woman'l first married." The girl said. 
" She was my mot bec sod thon act my father.” When he heard 








1 Pe, Dolhi, Agra, eto. 5 aliis i 
2 Persian and Tasa poeta always mention thoir takAalius or ‘nom de 
plume,’ but not ७० Arab poeta. | | 
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this, he went out and slept alone. The next day, he left Baroda 

and journeyed to Arabia, where he married his daughter to a man 

of his own tribe—but I was not present at the marriage feast. 


AX. 
STORY or tHe Negoro SLAVE. 
(Illustrating the stupidity of negroes.) 


There was once an Arab who owned a negro slave. One da 
he said to the negro, * Go and stay in the watch-tower to-night. * 
The negro delnye 4 in going, and only set out after sunset, When 
he reached halt-way, he came ७ i= an irrigation water-wheel As 
he entered it,’ an owl hooted. The negro stopped and cried out, 
"I am the slave of Ba-Ngetah ! 2 Do you wish us good or evil 2 " 
At that moment, an Arab who wos passing by heard the words of 
the negro. He stopped and said to himself, * Has this negro met 
with enemies here or what is it?" Then he heard the cry of the 
owl, and saw that whenever it cried, the negro cried, ** The slave of 
Ba-Ngetah. Friend or foe?" The negro passed the whole night, 
standing where he was. In the morning, the owl flew away; and 
the negro, on seeing it, began to abuse it, ond said, ** God curse thy 
father and thy grandfather! It was only an owl, and I took it 
for enemies." ‘he negro then went to the watch-tower, while the 
Arab went to his village, which was also that of the negro. Having 
sat in the watch-tower for some time, the negro returned to the 
village. The next evening his master again ordered him to go to 
the watch-tower. He set out early in the afternoon, nnd passed 
the night in the tower. Inthe morning à party of men came down 
the pass, The negro shouted at them saying, " Stop where you 
are!" and he forthwith fired two shots. One of the men said to 
him, * Why, how is this, O Mubdrak! We are of such and such a 
tribe, and we are simple wayfavers." The negro said, * Who is 
it?" The man said, “I, :3So.and-so." The negro said, “My 
master So-and-so?”" The other said, *' Yes, O father of the 
piccanniny.”” Then the negro snid, “ Pass on." When the Arab 
who had passed the night listening to the negro and the owl, came 
up, he addressed the ne gro Saying, "Why all this, O Mubarak, 
when the night before last thou didst pass the whole time in the 
water-wheel together with the owl?” The negro said, “ And 
where wert thou?” He said, “I was in my house.” He said, 
“ Who told you then ?" “The devil told me," said he. The negro 
thereupon lighted his matehlock, and firing at the Arab, hit him. 
The vi fincas came nnd found the Arab still alive. Then the master 
of the slave went to the Arab and said, * What is this, O So-and- 
sof” He answered, “As you see," He said. ** Bat what didst 
thou say to the negro? " He answered, I said nothing," and he 





| Many of these wells have roofs to protect the bullocks. 
* Ba for Abi and Ngefah for Nuqayfah; lit., the “father of the mole; 
he with the mole," 
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related to him the affair as it happened, and how the negro had 
passed the night in the company of the owl. The wounded man 
died, and was carried away and buried; while Ba-Nyetah got up 
and journeyed with tbe negro to the port of Makallah ١ and sold 
him to Al-Gtayti® I was there when Bā-Ngetah took the slave 
away, but was not present when he returned, and so I cannot tell 
you for how much he sold him. 


M. 
STORY OF THE MONKEY. 
(<Í true story.) 


There was once n native of Yaman, who brought up a monkey 
and trained it to the songs of negroes and to the tune of the guitar; 
and whatever he ordered :t to do, it would do. One day, the man 
said to himself, “ Ull travel.” So he journeyed from country to 
country, till he came to Java. There he amused the people with 
the prauks of the monkey. One day he gave a performance under 
the governors house; and at night went to the house of two 
chums and slept there. These men, becoming aware of the money 
he had, rose up in the middle of the night and killed him; and, 
having dug a grave in the house, buried him. In the morning 
they let the monkey loose in the market place. The monkey then 
ran through the market crying ont, till it arrived at the governor's 
house. The governor heard the cries of the monkey and said, 
"Whatsthat?" They said, * It is a monkey crying: we do not 
know whose itis; but probably it belongs to the stranger who 
gave a peformance here yesterday." He said, * See what is the 
matter with the monkey." Then the police came, and the governor 
ordered them, saying, “Go with this monkey." So the monkey 
went before and they followed, till it brough t them to the house 
where its master was buried. It went in and they followed it. 
It went up to the spot where the man was buried, and began to dig. 
ट, lice pashed it aside, and dug, and found the corpse. They 
sel the inmates of the house and took them to the governor. 
The latter questioned them and they confessed; “For the sake of 
his money we killed him." The governor sentenced them to six- 
teen years' imprisonment, He then took the monkey and sent it to 
Aden, and from Aden it was taken to Yaman, and I was there 
when it nrrived. 


AE 
THE HAUNTED MouxNvAIN Pass. 


It is a custom of the Hazirim* to —— ther in the market 
places in the afternoon, and also after nightfall. One night three 








| Makallah in rrr re n of Hagramawt. : 
* Al-Gayfi for AL-Qu'ayfi, the name of a chief. 


3 Natives of Hagramaut. 
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persons were sitting together talking. One of them said, “ Any- 
one who goes to suc h and such a pass, ns far as the rock-pool, and 
comes back—to him 1 will give four dollars." One of his hearers 
anid, * I'll do it." "Pheother returned, “ But on one condition, I'll 
give you a sheep: you must take this sheep to the pool, kill it 
there and skin it; and having killed and skinned it, you must 
roast it; and afterwards bring it back whole, no portion of it being 
missing. If you bring it back whole—well, it is only a matter of 
four dollars to me. I'll pay them to you gladly and ongradgingly. 
But if you go and return with the meat deficient, or if any mishap 
befall you, mark my words, I have nothing to do with it, nor 
will I be held responsible in any way." The man said, “If any- 
thing happens to me, you are not responsible : this I say before So- 
and-so and So-and-so." “ Very well," said the other, ** I will now 
go and fetch you a ram as agreed upon," “Go and bring it,” 
returned the other. So ho went and brought the ram; and the man 
took the ram from him and led it off. When he reached the pool, 
he killed the ram and skinned it; and having livhted a fire, he 
began roasting it, When he had finished, there appeared before him 
three females of the Jinn, a mother and two daughters, who said 
to him, * Divide it." When they said, ** Divide," he was filled with 
fear and died on the spot. 

The man with whom he had made the wager and his other 
friend were waiting for his return, nnd kept on saying to them- 
selves, ' Now he will return, now he will return," until morning. 
Getting no news of him, they wended their way to the pass to see 
what had happened, and there they found him dead; so they bore 
him away and buried him. As to the meat, they found not a 
trace of it. ‘The next night, another man came and said, * O So- 
and-so, you laid a wager with So-and-so and he died in such and 
such a pass. Now, I will lay a wager with you." The other 
replied, * Look here! you wi H meet with just the same fate ns 
So-and-so." “ It is no affair of yours," returned he, “ Very well," 
said the other, ** but on the same conditions that were between So- 
and-so and me, and these men present are our witnesses." 
" Right," replied he. So the man went and brought a ram, and 
the other took the ram from him and led it off. As soon as he 
had reached the pool he was seized with fright and returned at 
once, bringing back the ram alive. He came to where the company 
was sitting, and said to the owner of the ram, “Take your ram, 
and here are four dollars as agreed upon." So the man 
took the four dollars, and also the ram. ‘The third night, yet 
another man came and said, “ O So-and-so, you laid a wager with 
So-and-so and So-and-so; the first died and the second brought 
back the ram alive. Now I'll bet with you; either you will win 
from me four.dollars, or I'll win four dollars from you." The 
other replied, “ Look here; So-and-so died, and So-and-so went half 
way and came back with the ram alive ; now I think that you, too, 
will either die or bring back the ram alive.” The man 
said, “If I — back the ram alive, you shall have four 
dollars ; and if I die, you are not responsible ; this in the presence 
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of So-and-so and So-nnd-so." ‘ Very well," said theother. So he 
went and brought & ram and gave it to him. The other went off 
lending the ram. He arrived at the pool, killed the ram, and 
skinned it. Then he gathered some wood, dighted a fire, and 
roasted the meat. When he had finished roasting it, the three 
females af the Jinn, already mentioned, came and said to him, 
“ Divide!" He said, “All right, wait a bit.” He then took the 
roasted meat and put it into the skin. The old woman came and 
caught hold of the skin ; but he, taking up a firebrand, struck her 
with itin the face, and then ran off, taking the meat with him. The 
two girls started after him, and one of them came up so close 
behind him that she was able to sprinkle him with some milk from 
her breast. He felt her do this; so when she turned back, he, too, 
turned; and hanging the skin on a tree, he followed her at a dis- 
tance. When the daughter reached her mother and sister, the mother 
said, “ Has he escaped both of you?" She who had sprinkled the 
man with her milk said, * No, he did not escape us; I overtook 
him and sprinkled him with the milk. He cannot escape; he 
must die of it—unless he canterizes every joint with a needle, only 
then will no harm befall him. But if he does not cauterize the 
milk, he dies." The man heard the words of the daughter and 
turned back. He went to the meat and took it. He then came to 
where the company had been sented and found them still there. 
He produced the skin, handed it to the man with whom he had 
laid the wager, and said to him, * Take out the meat and examine 
it to see whether any portion is wanting, or whether it is whole 
and entire." ‘he other took the meat out of the skin, and found 
it whole; so he gave him four dollars and half the meat. The 
man then went to his house, lighted a fire, threw a needle into the 
fire, and cauterized every joint. Thus he met with no injury— 
and this is the story of the Haunted Pass. 


ALI. 
STORY OF Abū Nu*ds AND His BROTHER. 


Aba Nu*ds had a dissolute brother, a FA and a rake. 
m 
himself without even clothes on his EDE: He went to his 
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standing at the door, so he said to her, “ Whois this in the 
house P" She said, “This is my mi-tress." He said to her, 
“Go and ask your mistress if soe will take a hundred dollars to 
allow me to have a good look at her." The negress went in and 
informed her mistress. Her mistress said, ** Bring in his hundred 
dollars." "The negress went out and said to him, * Give me your 
hundred dollars and my mistress will look out from the window, 
and you can gaze at her till you are tired." He gave her the 
hundred dollars. She went up with the hundred dollars, and the 
girl looked out from the wiudow above. He gazed at her till he 
was tired, and then went back to his brother. A few dacs after, 
his brother asked bim, * What have yoa done with the hundred 
dollars?" He said, * Faith. a mere girl has robbed me of them." 
His brother said, * And how did she manage to do that?" He 
replied, ** | saw that the girl was very pretty. When I first saw 
her | did not get n good look at her, so I asked her slave-girl, who 
was standing by tne door, who the girl in the house was; and she 
said it was her mistress, | then -aid to the slave girl, * Let your 
mistress take a hundred d liars and allow me to have a good look 
at her ” His brother said to him, '* Did you bot! look at her and 
possess her, or simply look at her?" He said, “No; nothing but 
a look.” ** Very wel i” said Aba Nu* fis, ** get ap and show me ber 
house." The other answered, “ All right, come alony!" hen Aba 
Nu*às rose and brought a ram, and went with his brother, — 

the ram. When they arrived under the house where the girl lived, 
the brother said, * [n this house." Abb Nus jumped forward 
and said to his brother, “Catch hold of the ram" So he caught 
hold of the ram; then Abi Nu*às kept on saying in a loud voice 
under the house, * Hold it for me, hold it tight." The girl heard 
the cries and looked out. Then Aba Nu'ds said to his brother, 
" Have a good look for nothing now that rams are. being 
slanghtered!" Having killed the ram, he skinned it, putting the 
flesh and bones aside. He then distributed the flesh, giving the 
slave-girl a large quantity. She took the meat to her mistress, 
who said to her, “ From whence is this ment?" She said, * From 
the man who killed the :am."" At night, Aba Nu*ds said to the 
negress, ** I'll pass the nig ht here, under the door" “All right,” 
said the slave-girl, When the first watch of the night had 
passed, tie street dogs cime, attracted by the smell of the fl-sh. 
Abû Nu* ds threw a bone at them, and they all scrambled round 
him. He then shonted out. The negress looked out and suid, 
" What is the matt r with you P” He said, “ The dogs are eating 
me up." Then the girl said, *“ Bring bim inside the perch.” So 
the negress came and opened the porch for him and closed the 
door. After a while, the cats ca ne, also attracte by the smell of 
the flesh. He threw » bone to them, and they scrambled for it. 
He cried out, and the girl «sid to her ar T Brin him ap and 
let him st»y ourside the door.” So she ag ht him up, and he 
remained outside the duor, The cats followed and he threw them 
a bone, and they again scrambled for it, and he — cried out. 
The girl then sa ia, “ Bring him inside the room.” the negress 
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brought him in and showed him a place near the girl's bedside. 
Aba Nu*às lay down flat on his back, while the girl looked on, 

. * . + ` > ` 
. > c > > c .` 


In the morning, her mother came and saw Aba 2४४०७ sitting 
there. She said, “ Who is this man?" Her daughter answered, 
" A stranger. He has got something so nice that once you have 
tasted it you will never give it up." The old woman cried out, 
“This is what produces children!" When Aba Nu*ds heurd this 
he began to cry aloud, * My children, my chiliren!" The old 
woman said, “ Don't disgrace us.” He said, “I wont listen; I 
want my chiliren, my children.” She suid, *“ Be quiet; people 
will hear us." He said,“ And what is that to me?" She said, 
“Take a hundred dollars and keep silent," He said, '' No." 
“Two hundred." “No.” “Three hundred.” “No” “Four 
hundred.” He agreed to four hundred. He took the four 
hundred and went away. Half he gave to his brother and half he 
took himself. His brother soon lost his two hundred in gambling, 
and came back to Aba Nu*üs. The latter said to him, “I gave 

ou a hundred and you squandered it. I then gave you two 

undred. Now if you were to a«k me for a single farthing, I 
would not give it to von. Yon are not my brother, and I am not 
your brother," "This is the story of عطق‎ Nu*às and his brother. 
When I left them Aba Nà*as was a man of great wealth, while his 
brother went in need of his supper. 


XIII. 


STORY or THE Kurbi. 


There is a tribe by the name of Kurb, which had a blood-feud 
against the tribe of Yam; so three of them met together, and one 
of them who had been wro said, *' Let ns make a raid upon 


course, Y epe you. If we're killed, we're killed, and if we live, we 


live." 
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walking pursued his way after his friends, but when he reached 
the sea, 11७ felt the water and so turned back. He sat under a 
tree till morning. When it was daylight he looked out and saw 
the sea before him. He searched for his friends, but they were 
nowhere to be seen. ‘hen he walked along the shore of the sen 
for three days. In the afternoon of the third day, he came upon 
an encampment of Bedouins whose tents were of camel hair. He 
entered one of the tents, and there found a man and a woman. 
The man wished to kill him; but the woman stopped him, saying, 
“There is no need to kill him; he is but a stranger." At night 
they brought him some food. After he had supped, he said to 
them, “I wish to sleep." So they pointed out to him a place to 
sleep in, which happened to be on the path to the tent. "Towards 
midnight the womon's real husband arrived, and seeing a strange 
man sleeping, roused him and said, * Who are yon? Whence do 
you come ? " He answered, “ I am a poor man, coming from the 
East." The woman's husband then went in to his wife and saw 
the man with her. He drew out his sword and gave him a blow, 
which killed him. When he was dead, he M. ged him to 
the door of the tent and left him there. He then went 
and brought a camel, put the dead man on the camel, 
and, making the stranger mount, too, bound him tightly, 
intending to cast both of them into the sea together. He started 
off, leading the camel by the nose, nnd they arrived at the sea- 
shore. Now, there was by the shore a naws tree, and the man 
passed under it with thecamel. The stranger saw the tree, and, 
while passing under it, he laid hold of a branch and let go the 
camel. The owner of the camel went along leading it till he 
reached the sea. He cut off the carmela gear with a knife and 
cast it into the sea, aud returned, leading his camel, all the time 
thinking that the stranger was with the slain man, After some 
time, the stran gor came dove from the tree and said to himself, 
“ Where shall I go now? By God, I will not go anywhere but 
to these Bedouins! It's either life or death." So he went to 
another tent and saw there an old man and an old woman. He 
greeted them and they returned the greeting. They said to him, 
“ Of what country are you, and where are you going ?" He suid, 
“Faith, I am from the East, and I was going South ; but I now 
want to return East." When it was morning, the old mun said, 
“Do you happen to have any news of my son?" The stranger 
asked for a लक, tion of the son. They said, “ He is a fair-com- 
plexioned man, tall of stature, and bearded." The man answered, 
“What will you give me if I give you news of your son *" The 
old man UE "I'll give you whatever you wish." He said, “I 


"desire nothing but that you take me to my own country.” “I 


pledge you my faith," said the old man. ** This being so,” said 
the stranger, '* listen; the owner of that tent killed ur son and 
threw h into the sen," The old man said, ४ Ha. is it so P" 
He said, “Yes.” Thereupon the old man sent a summons 





1 I Said to be a kind of low palm, 
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to his friends. They came and he said to them, ‘‘So-and-so has 
killed my sos.” After consulting together they decided to kill the 
man who had killed the old man’s son. So twelve from among 
th-m went to the man, and called to him to come ont. As he 
came out to meet them. they killed him; two of them cut him 
down with their swords. The friends of the slain man then came 
and said, * Who killed So-and-so 2 '" They said, ' The men of such 
and such a family." The friends then said, “Up and at them." 
So they had nn encounter, and twelve persons were killed. Whey 
then separated. After that the old man said to his companions, 
“This st acoger brought me news about my son, how So-and-so had 
killed hin ; otherwise my son's blood would have gone unn venged. 
Now I have bound mysel: to convey him to his country, but Lam old 
and want the strength to do so. Wat say you?" * Of course," 
they said, '* the young ones will see to this; since you have bound 
yourself, they will convey him there," He said, * I have pledged 
mv faith to do it." So they sent three men with him. They 
journeyed on till they printed «ut to him the mountains of 
HMazramant. When he had seen the mountains, they said, “ This 
is Mozramant; those are its mountains: now we must return.” He 
said, “ Very well, go back." So they turned back, while the Kurbi 
continued on his way to Mazramaut. Now, this is the story of the 
Kurbi and his companions. 


XIV. 
ANOTHER STORY OF Abii Nu* ds. 


Aba Nu*ós lived in Yaman." Once he journeyed from Yaman 
to Shim with a hundred dollars, for the purpose of trading. On 
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means of it, and with the other strip be coupled the necks of the 
oxen, When he had ploughed a first, a second, and a third furrow, 
the oxen died. Ahad Nu*às then went to the owner of the oxen, who 
said to him, “Have you done it?" “ Yes,” suid Abn Nuns. 
" And where are the oxen?" “The oxen are on the field plot.” 
The owner went to the field and found the oxen dead. He 
returned and went up to Abi Nu*üs and abused him freely. Said 
Abî Nu*às, * If you are angry, let me have the hundred dollars as 
agreed between us, and I'll depart." Said the other, °“ No, I'll 
give you another job" ‘ All right," said Abū Nu*ós, Then the 
Syrian snid to him, “ Come up with me to my room. and I'll show 
you what to do." Abû Nu*^s went up with him. Now the owner 
of the oxen hada wife, who was then grinding some corn below. 
So he went down to his wife and snid to her, `` If Abn Nu*ós comes 
to you, and tells you to keep quiet, don't keep quiet"  ** All 
right." she said. He then went up to Abi Nu*ds and said to him, 
“Go down and silence that woman. If she stops, | will give you 
the two hund:ed dollars." “ Very well," seid Aba Nu*ds. He 
went down and found the woman singing. He said to her, ** Keep 
quiet." “She said, ‘I won't." As she wouldn't listen, he went u 
to her, took some flour in his hand and stuffed it into her mout 
and nostrils. The woman died. He then went up to the woman's 
husband and found him sitting there. The latter said to him, 
“Have you silenced her?" He said, Yes." The husband went 
down and found his wife dead. He came back to Aba Nu*ds and 
abused him even more than before. Abu Nu*às smd, '* Don't abuse 
me; if you are angry, give me my money and I'll go." The 
Syrian said, “No, I am net angry; I'll give you another job." 
Aba Nu*üs said, ‘ Very well" The other said, “ Stay here until 
I show you what to do." At night the rain began to fall. Then 
the Syrian roused Abn Nufās and said to him, * Go down and put 
the heads of the sheep? under cover," “Allright,” said Aba Nuns, 
He then went down to where the sheep were, cut off their heads, 
brought the heads and put them in the pen, and then went up to 
the owner. The latter said to him, '* Well, did you put the heads 
of sheep under shelter?" ** Yes," he said. Theowner went down 
to see for himself. He found all the sheep slaughtered. He went 
back to Abi Nu*'üs and abused him roundly. Suid Abi Nw*is, 
“If you are angry, let me have my money nnd get rid of me." The 
Syrian said. “And conld I have greater c»use for anger?” 
So he bronght out the keys of his closet, opened it, and gave 
Abi Nwu*üs four hundred dollars. Aba Nu*ds took them and 
went back to Yaman. 
XV. 


STORY or THE Lapper, rae FLUTE AND THe CAT. 
A certain man died, leaving three sons. His only property 
consisted of a Inider, a finte and a cat. The sons divided this 


1 She would natarally be gis while grinding the corn. 
2 “The heads of the sheep" isan Arabic idiom for ** the sheep." 
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property amongst them, and the one who got the ladder left the 
town and wandered from place to place, seeking his livelihood, 
He came to a ecertain town, and was there met by a woman, who 
said to him, “ What is this you have with you P” He said, “ An 
instrument for straivhtening the crooked.” She said, “I wish 
you would straighten me; for my husband whenever he opens his 
mouth says to me. “ You are crooked from heaven to earth.'' 
The man said, ** Very well; what will you give me ?” She said, 
“Fifty dollars,"  ** All right,” said he, ** Pll straighten you," He 
went to the woman. made her lie down on the ladder, and bound 
her hands, feet, and neck to it, and then went his way. The 
woman's husband came home He said to her, “What is this?" 
She said, °“ Some one has arrived in the town who straightens the 
crooked ; now whenever you speak to me you say, ° You are crooked 
from heaven to earth’; so I let him straighten me." The husband 
rose and loosened the fastenings. He then beat her with a club, 
divorced her, and sent her back to her people. As to the owner of 
the cat, when his brother returned, he said, “1 will now go and try 
to earn a living.” He tied his cat with a string and went off, travel- 
ling from place to place, till one evening be arrived in a certain 
town. Night overtook him, so he came to a shopkeeper and snid to 
him, “ Let me sleep in your shop, and early to-morrow morning 
I'll go off," The owner of the shop said, * Do not sleep here; 
come with me into the house and sleep there.” He said, * Very 
well," and went with him. Now the woman of the house had, with 
her, her lover; so she hid him behind some mats. When the 
two arrived, the owner of the house brought the stranger some 
food. When he had supped, he said to him, “Sleep.” “AN 
right," said he, “I'll sleep." When it was morning. the master of 
the house went to his shop, the owner of the cat remnining in the 
house. He caught sight of the feet of the lover underneath the 
matting. He drew the cat near him and pinched it. The cat 
cried ont, He said to the cat, “ Keep quiet, do not expose us 
before everybody." The woman, hearing him, said, “ What is the 
matter with yon that you are talking to the cat ? " He said, “ The 
catis saying something which only God and I know of." She 
asked, * What is it saying?" He said, “No matter," She said, 
"I ask you by God to tell me." He said, “ Itsays there is a man 
underneath the matting.” The woman said, “ Preserve my 
honour; do not expose me before people.” He said, “I shall go 
und tell your hnsband." The woman said, '“ Don't tell my 
husband; I'll give yon as much as yon like.” He said, “ What 
wil you give me?" Sothey began to hag gle, and at last agreed 
upon three hundred dollars. So he took three hnndred dollars 
from her, and went back to his country and met his brothers, 
With the fifty dollars of the owner of the ladder, and with these 
t hree hundred dollars, they opened a shop and placed the owner of 
the flute in it, while they themselves went and brought merchandise. 
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بالسرق . تور الصسرعة الرجال , وقال لها : سرق فى الريم ' قالت العدرسة : 
y‏ , ما هم سرق , Ey‏ سرق ما هم في شرقي الدار والمال في قبليها . 
Petre‏ في قبلي الدار رام * , لو عدر الإدمي عليه يقط. ge‏ السارق 
كلام , JU,‏ الحدرمة تقول على كذا وكد! , بغينا 
قباي الدار. قال له قم . مشوا الى قبلي الدار , التقاهم © العيف , صالهم 
طريق الا عليه . طلعوا علهسيف , lily‏ بير تحدت العءسيف , سقط دهم العسيفه , 
حطوا فى الجير . سمع الرجل إلءيف يوم سقط . قال للحرعة :اوش هذا ؟ 
قالت صحيم انيم سرق الذي وحيتم 7 , وسمعوا كلاسنا يوم قلت JON‏ 
في قبلي البيت , وانا صا كلمت بهذا الكلام الا pls‏ يروحرن الى qu‏ 
البيت ay,‏ دارية ان صا ليم طريق yy‏ علعسيف , 3" الى a Mi, e‏ 
اشرف على البير ,9 لو السرق غي البدر. كلمهم : صن 10893 فى البير؟ قالوا : إحتا 
آل فلان . ايش جابكم ९‏ قالوا: Uae‏ بانسرق بيتك , 1١ Ss‏ المكقوب بهذا الامر , 
uY‏ طاعنا uuo‏ قال : Quy y‏ صودوا هوهنا. راح طوب على IESU‏ 
العقال ليستشيرهم , حضروا . قال لم على كذا وكذا من الاعمر , وما تقولون ९‏ 
قالوا : ارعوهم بالحجر 13 الما ८०४७०२‏ , واذا صاتوا , طلموهم وادفتوهم . رصوهم 
حسب ما اجتمع شورهم الما ماتوا , و asi‏ , ولاحد *! درى الا قل ناس . 
خذوا (०-०‏ مدق شيرين , عا ظهروا , راحوا يسالون عنيم جو الى البلد هذا २‏ 
سالوا , قالوا لهم : صاشقنا oat‏ قن خم با يروحون , واذا بعحجو: Wal‏ 


* 





9 > 


5 رام‎ “old.” 





1 ,زيم‎ “roof of m house.” * eA 


+ yb, (with Gy of the pors.), * to call. ex | 
as | rule ^ ,الققاهم‎ '" enme se gs drin 


E E ç 
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لت : ايش pe‏ يا آل فلان ؟ قالوا: جينا Ses QUO‏ وقلان , لهم 
من ذو شهرين غابوا , ولا عاد طلعوا . قالت : كم الححي , فلان وغلأن 
قتلوهم إهل Sh‏ ودفنوهم في صوضع القلاني , ولكن quel ७८८७५‏ عذدهم 
قالوا لها طيب . راحوا yila‏ , وكلموا اهل Shh‏ بقولة : قتلتوعم ودففقوهم 
في موضع الغلاني , Le,‏ تقولون ६‏ قالوا : باننتظر , aig‏ لكم جواب , انقظروا 
اهل olli‏ , واجتمع شو رهم على الاقرار . قروا لهم بقواة : قتلناهم A)‏ € 
pls‏ بروسكم , الذدى تبغوذه ३७‏ 3 . قالوا goal‏ : لبغي الدية الذي هي 
صارحة بين العرب البين 5. 1G‏ لهم طيب . Fo‏ الدية . وانا mm,‏ من 
عندحهم و البذو عادهم فى اليادج . 


— O ———— 


RF ی‎ i) عد يشر‎ TII. 
رلليل صنل مرقدع , ويشوف عي‎ + yi ۽‎ diih كان واحد مبتلي برقة‎ 


ايات نخله څریق ء۶ ناجم , ८9‏ له واندرة دي oye. ३२४५‏ عليه الامر 
بالعمى Js,‏ على دلا , 7 صا فكه . صاحت الئاس „aio‏ قالوا: وما الطب 
في عافن ؟ قال »!>> : a‏ قالوا: ایش QA cor‏ قت ربك 
اعماج من اعمال» 522७1‏ قال لهم : طيب , الا yl a RN DES Lan‏ 
الاقية , ۶ إذا 3423 , til‏ عندة , واقعدوا إلما اجي . راحوا, وجا الانسان 
هذا , وسجروا 1° في عناقلة الحديث , وجابوا ذكر SL‏ نخلة القلاني 





| aim) for w= the w of the let pers. pl. changing to J. 
3 sla for SU, aco preceding note. 
5 البهن‎ for 0, “trae; genuine.” 
* الا‎ tor الليل =( اذا‎ sls ,اذا‎ “at night"). 
,خریف‎ ia r, ‘the date." 





TR to ك2‎ 


e Oh TN 

















$ ,سوم‎ “edge 
— c w =- ١ हि " ee: 
SLR, “waterwheel.” — 1° ate,“ to begin. 


< 
A T ١ 2 Pd Aw." =. 
— 1. — P". E = 
$ = E 
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U‏ — طيب . قال هذا : لإ , اما iS capi‏ في نخلة sl‏ | 
والاعمى يتسمح , والتخلة يابسة , صا عاد لها ins‏ عدوا X, isle‏ 
راح . خذ الاءمى الى الليل , شل 53,59 وسرى RAD‏ , وصل الى عتدها , 
عصب مرقدة lp‏ طلع فيا يبغى العف , ذي العين يجي , الا ني العسين , 
الما خطا المرقن الى الجر , سقط الاعمى , हो?‏ ميت تحت النخلة , جو e‏ 
الناس , حصلوع ميت , 23 ४७१०२१‏ . ولكن كما في المثل : ما يغيب (em)‏ 
الا ويطلع زاهر , وانا ردت من عندهم وطلع سارق في البلدة يسرق بالنهار والليل . 


— vr mü 


Le. IV.‏ الحومة والرجال 

رجل اتغق Bip eU‏ في السوق ८‏ والرجل شوفقه شويفه , ١‏ والصرمة جميلة 

جم .2 قال: يا فلاته عشقت عليش , 5 ولبغي الاتفاق. قالت له : اش 
تقول ९‏ تدري وتعلم ان العمار يركب القرس ؟ قال لها : انا حمار ç‏ قالت : 
Ls‏ حمار, وعند غيربي لا . قال لا ايب . رام deli‏ من am‏ 
ose‏ زمان , وقع زواج فى الباد الذي 2७‏ الحرمة . راح الرجل للزواج , 
८-७‏ الى الجلد , والححرمة لها معشوق ७५‏ . مال من الصرمة, قالوا له : 
ळं‏ وعتدها Lui‏ وصل الى عند الياب, حصل الياب صسدود 
سمع الكلام من داخل الباب , تم يتسمع , سمم الرجل يقول للصرهة : باعارضش 
الى مكن * ७७४४)‏ . والمكان هذا pif‏ متطرف. قالت له الصرمة ३‏ طيب , 
اما Japi‏ ذا, التقّط pres‏ وراح . NSS‏ 


E ` 41.9 


IRM E . ارشن ۽ <“ اطراعها‎ oS 





Eu XE 
0 मल sk 


Ee Wes EE T > 
= P E. 5 E 7 
E u ^ e NT. o t > ١ * t N j $ natu h I 
1 "A I لشفب‎ A Lo î ba7 el State + 
JR à 
is ١ 6 
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معشرق الصرمة , لقى الغتايل بسامعة , ८५७),‏ على المعشوق. حسب انه 
شيطان , شید . من بعد bil QUAD‏ الحسرهة , ومعها عشا (‘as‏ 
وصلت الما المكن . قالت له : خذ عشاك , في مدى ما نتعشى , انا بارت . 
التقى العشا, وتعشى , دن بعد , جاوت الححرمة a)‏ بض في 
Le‏ , بوم قدو nolan‏ , نبق مال jemi‏ قالت له dom)‏ : ها ! من 
६15‏ قال : الححمار علقریں . وع Kem! Se‏ راحت وهي Dyane‏ 

9375 dap Es 





V.‏ حكاية yl‏ الصة,' 

كان ولحن من اهل شيام 3 goie‏ ولد. SNS‏ اليوم , ؤهم3 25/5 , قال له : 
شف ذا البقش ,* سرهات لصم , ورد البقش - رام 19591 دري فى السوق ۽ 
اذا جا ais‏ جزار, bA‏ لحم مده , al‏ البقش , قال : ابوی يقول, كد 
لحم , ورد البقش . قال له الجزار: من يعطيك لحم بلا بقش ؟ وسار في 
السوق على هذا ye}‏ الما — من s) we (QI s, (OY‏ تال J‏ : 
يابه , ها عطاني شي لحم بلا بقش . ظرب من ولت २०७1‏ , وولد اخوة كان 
صقر , t ५४४1,‏ وهي LEU‏ لخن البقش من عم» , ورام الى السوق . ودار 
عي GO!‏ حصل لحم "d‏ ما ale‏ شي احسن ai >> +e‏ لصم , 
واعطى الجزار AANI‏ - رد الى dee ore‏ عطاج omli‏ قال له : toe‏ اللحم, 
وهذا البقش , قال اه : وين البقش Bly, ६‏ الشعدم : هذا اليقش , 
tom,‏ اللحم. قال له : عرفت انك رجال ,. وبقجي في aala‏ اذا حد gel‏ 
بلك . وص Jim‏ العرب : >> الاححم ,. ورد البقش يعني , ان كل حاجة 
توخذها وهي Au;‏ , ما يتحف الادمي على قييتها . 

١ صقر‎ orig. “hawk”; is an epithet, "intelligent; clever." — — 


3 A town of Hazramnut. 


3 ,زم‎ “to eal. ** * ol, “small coins ; change. "" 
^ The prod; مويه هاا‎ 
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yet isso! DE VI. 
, عليه جمل , وراے يدور له , من — الى شعب‎ ple كان واحد بدوى‎ 

>> الما oe‏ عليك الليل (ssl, ८‏ النمر , اقيل عليه بايقتله النمر, قال البدوي 
للنمر. رباع , + يا بالحارث ! مال النور سذة , وكان القمر يساير الرجل. قام 
البدوي ورقد على صبر الصحيد. جا النمر , وقع aie‏ وداخل . خذ البدوي 
الما نام النمر , alele‏ البدوي بما يعاعلون به اليهون لمن يرادعهم , دفر * التمى , 
kola 3 ka‏ ميت . والجدوي "E‏ الصبم , mj nae eU) daa‏ 
الحيد. راح البدوي . بعد ثمانية ايام , alb‏ فى البدوي جذام. Up‏ 

رحت Carls‏ ععزول , لا هو حي ولا هو میت . 


Ui‏ کے 


d LE. VII.‏ ودغته 

كان gre all,‏ عندع بنت , ولا 4००‏ من الصيب * الإ هي . كبرت البنت, 

جا ولد اخوع يبغاها زواج , غلب ४‏ ابوها , قال له : انت قير , ما عنحك مال , 
ولا اعطيك بنقي . من بعد., جا ,9,3 مطرد, وهو ولد حايك. جا الى 
addi‏ هذا डॉ)‏ 3220“ عجيته صورته , سالد ۽ انت ولك م © قال : Ú‏ ولت 
gat)‏ الغلاني, تعاشيت ७‏ وابوي, والشيطان pam‏ ما ७७‏ 7 , وطردنا. 
قال له : تبغى عندي , واكتب عليك خط ان ذكون عذدي , وازوجك على 
بفقي $ قال له : طيب . الهوم الثاني , اورب من القاضي , وكقب bas)‏ عليه , 
* اوعد بالزواج . رقع الزواج, ليلة دخل على البنت , جا يبغى عند البنت , 





t>. “quarter!” gb, '' to associate ir ay "i rye cel de 
3 ,دقر‎ “tokick.” ° 
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N. 


. جا ابو البنت‎ ENNIS Lain) البتت, 3⁄5 ع صن الجقت , وبيت‎ aban 
قالت له بنته: هنا الذي اعطيتّنا اياج , هذا صا يكو نإولت‎ , ७३ مع يوم‎ 
ولا قبيلي , : هذا يا ولد ميت يا ولد نجار. قال لها: ليش ؟‎ «gr 
, بقداع ۽ وحك عليه جم‎ ge ما هو شي , شل الولت‎ e بايش عرقت $ قالت‎ 
, علينت , جا يبغى عندها , قالت له : الدقع إلى ثم‎ dis . بالبتت‎ 
بالنهر . قرب صنها, وقبض بعقدتها, رصى بها الى الارفى , ولمضا بكقد.‎ 
. قومي عمري الرثية . قاأمت عمرت رشجة , من 29 ع‎ : L.J بعت , قال‎ yo? 
> سوي كذا, سوي‎ २ 24३५ قال ليا : فصي رجولي . وبيت طول‎ , om من‎ 
: قال لها‎ sn vt ehm , مع بوم دخل‎ . si جا‎ (eo الما‎ e? laxi ما‎ 
هذا ولد‎ iy) جرى صن ولت عمها. تال لها‎ ls 40 لايش تبکیں ؟ حكت‎ 
ty prais رحت صن‎ Ü! Ue, . elle! aJ, » ke cles, إصل‎ , us 


هو ainsi,‏ عايشين بالوفاق . 





eB — 


3 المقنيس‎ y^ يحيى‎ LE. VIII. 

كان ¿m=‏ عمر في „laro ob‏ وسافر مى بلك صقعا الى che, ditt‏ 

الى برود» , وتزوج هي برودة. كن ذو والحرمة Eno‏ ر بعك Asn)‏ 
عشريوم , Lt‏ وراح الى هخدوستان » ون هندوستان الى eS‏ 
ومن ail‏ الى مدراس , وعود الى 3355 põe 5... ow‏ سنة جا الى aie‏ 
العوب الذين في بروده + AE,‏ کم من يوم کي برود» . قالوا له العرب eua‏ 
تقزوج . قال لهم : . واذا الحرمة الذي إكذها صن سابق شلت 
يبحمل , والصدمل هو مده , وجابت SD‏ بلغت البنت سبع ستين , Sle,‏ 
et‏ ? وربوها Whal‏ ولا يدرون من إبوها. — يوم + uhe‏ 


P Z — — — 






Nm HN 
las NUR TNO EAT l v. S ES 
hou 4 | the fighting fa ses -- 
| ' Oa د‎ कचा MARI Uu. 1 
١ 2 nllo, "ono who plays the casti, 
1 aš 
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الحرمة حلقة فضة . do mJ‏ يوم ماتت e‏ عطوا البنث lossy , ls)‏ سكتوب : 
قالوا له العرب: S , ४७७‏ عربي , يتيمة, ولا لها احد: 


پجیی عمر “. 
1.9२‏ تاكخذها فهو احسن , تكقل العار. قال rer‏ 
راحوا JN‏ عند اخوال البنت., رضيوا. وقع العقد. 35 الليلة, ليلة با 
din‏ على Q3)‏ إستكرى CN, , Ko‏ فيه فاضلة. دخل على 
البنت . وص عاناتده, ply le‏ الما يشل طريقة , وفي شعرة ۽ اذا تكلم , قال 
अ Sod‏ قوق lide «के: mas coil dA day Lolo‏ 
(५७०८ ”‏ عمر “ ow‏ صا شل الطريقة , قوب على البقت . قالت له البدت : 
om‏ الى ثم : قال لها ليش ؟ قالت له : ان قد جيت هذى البلدة من اول S‏ 
قال : نعم. وتزوجت ६५४७‏ قال : نعم تزوجت. اندرت الصلقه من يدها, 
Sys‏ اياها. شاف الصلقة. قال لها: ايش هذى الصلقه S‏ من اين جاءتش ९‏ 
? هذا الذي اعطيةها الحرمة الذي تزوجت عليها »عن الأول . قالت له اليذت : 
هازك امي , ils‏ ابوی - من بعد, نام pls . Mid‏ الثاني , راح من 
85552 ۽ हि.‏ الى العرب z ८‏ — على Sal,‏ من gle le Ut, , ailas‏ 
حضرت الزواج . 
ox ie IX.‏ 
كان واحد من العرب عندع عبد. كن ذاك اليوم , قال २०९४०‏ رم بيت 
الحصن الليلة. إيطأً العبد» واندر بعد المغرب . وصل العيد . الما عرض 
youl MS‏ غي ساقية مع 3 يوم C399‏ صادت الهننة ,4 قال العيد: oe‏ 
بانقيطة , خير وشر بغيقونا ! E‏ اجزع, ولا با ارد. واذا عربي جازع 
ee e-‏ — قال خصوم مع ذا العبد , يا ايش هذا ९‏ 





1e 
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( الصبح‎ Ms qr mU الليل, وهو‎ jue oat بيت‎ ९ 2, بانقيطه , خير‎ 

فرت ii‏ سبها : لعن ابوش على ابوش ; ذلا هقنة , وانا حسبتهم خصوم . 

صن بعت , العبد راج الى o em)‏ , والعربي رام الى اليلد, وهو ०२०४५‏ من 
بلك „jaat,‏ تعن العبد في الحصن gos‏ ساعة , ورا الى البلد. خذ, الى 

الليلة ae‏ , قال له سيتج : رح الى الحصن . رام العبد من العصر, وبيت 
في الحصن . >> الما HN‏ ندروا ناس ص العقبة - تہمہم العبد , قال لهم : 

اوققوا صكاحم , وضربيم اول بندقى والثاني - قال )4 واحد : ليش يا صهارات $ 
G!‏ آل غلان, جازعين طريق تال لے : من حو ذا ؟ 3( : افا فلانى. قال : 

سیدی لان S‏ قال له تعم, يا بو سويد . قال لهم : اجزعوا. مح وصول العربي 
الى بيت يتسيع للعبد والهننة, قال له ليش يا صبارك بهذا pM‏ وانت 
pal‏ بت في الاقية, SEs, ir‏ قال له العيد : وانت فين S‏ قال : 
وانا عي — قال له : ولا, من تقال لك © قال : الشيظان JU‏ " 
رشن العيد قي २3०००‏ , وضرب العزلي , Jos ale‏ جو Ca]‏ 37921 يعد هو 
حي . جا سين العيد , قال له : ايش ذى الكلام يا ८४५७‏ ؟ قال له : ذي 
تشوف. قال له : ايش قلت So)‏ قال له : هما قلت له شي . وحكى a)‏ 
بالامر على حسب صا وقع , صن صبيات العيد هو والهنذة. 1:4७‏ المصاب, 
وراحوا ४७१४०9‏ » وقام باتقيطع , وسرح بالعبد الى JS‏ إلمكلة , 2 asl,‏ 
للقعيطي. وحال ها سرح به وانا عندهم , y,‏ عاد cyte‏ يوم جا بانقیطه 
هو بكم باع y 22५‏ إعلم . 





४ ॥ - 


ey Léa. > €‏ 
كان »!>> في اليمن ۽ 4००५ (eo uw‏ شر العبيد ولعب القنبوس , 
واي a=‏ يقول له ot eil oct > ९७०‏ الى ذاك اليوم , قال با إسافر. 


١ ,نطق‎ “to expire. " 
2 Makalleo, a port on the coast of Hngramaut. 5 ama for žala, 
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sibs‏ من tlle‏ الى ells‏ وصل الى جاوا , وكان يلقي القرجة بالرزى , 
+ يغر ج الذاس . ذاك اليوم , سوى e y‏ تحت بيت الداكم , والليل , ضرى 
الى عفن CS‏ جماعة , وبيت (७१०४‏ , علموا بالفلوس الذي [y : ३७०‏ 
الما os‏ الليل , قاعو؛ GLOW‏ وقتلوع , Iss‏ في البيت eg Ss‏ 
فكوا ह‏ ي السوق exe e‏ يي الوق , الما وصل بيت gom‏ 
سمع الحاكم صياح ul‏ . قال : ايش هدا ؟ قال : هذا رس (gt‏ ما ندري 
حمق من , ويمكن انه > الغريب 20 لقى الفرجة امس . قال : os‏ 
خبو e»!‏ . اجا الفوليس ,ا قال لهم الصحاكم ३‏ روحوا في قدا g"‏ . وام — 
قداحهم , وهم २७३‏ , الما وصل بهم الى البيت الذي bi‏ كيه الوجل» 
x‏ ودخل بم وهم قفاده. وصل الا الموضع الذي SS‏ كيه الإنسان , سير 
ys e>! P m e»‏ , حصلوا الانان , قيضوا امل البيت , وراحوا 
بهم الى aie‏ الحاكم . pols‏ الصاكم , قالن : خاطر anys‏ تتلناة. حكم 
عليهم الحاكم , الواحن din‏ عشرسنة., iss , ale e‏ الى عدن , ومن 
عد ७4५‏ الى ما اليمن. وحالما وصل الى اليمنى Uls‏ مرجود. 








— —- @ = 


LES XI.‏ الشعب المسكون* 


كانوا الحضارم من عاداتهم يجتمعون في الاسواق , في وقت العصر ويقت 
العشا ليلة صن JULY‏ , قعود (५७ BH‏ ويقناقلون الصحديت. قال واحد: 
| هديا يروج الى ।‏ الفلاني , اذا وصل القلت ورد منه , اعطيه اربع ريال . 
अ‏ — انا قال ४० ०‏ لک بشو اءطيك cl‏ جلب P‏ وتروم به الما 
x. Wd‏ د — )#53 
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Ade] , liesi الا اربع ريال‎ ole ها‎ elf aise سا شي قاصر , ان‎ (०-४ 
eS دي‎ Ys , ८2०3८ .بلا شر , وان رحت وجبت اللععم‎ Tes اياها,‎ 
, ولا شي يازماي . قال له : ان شي صابدا , انت بري‎ QA “कॉ , شف‎ 
اجيب لك‎ „Las : قال له‎ cob قال له‎ . Ny الجماعة فلأى‎ — 
رح, هاته. راع وجاب الكبش. وخد‎ :० كيش على‎ 
(e بعت ما‎ (A) e QUAM الما‎ «४०, . وسار يخطم‎ abe إالكجضش‎ 
, حريم من الجن‎ SP بعد ها علق ,| جى‎ quie ss Qt وارشن‎ ume 
من القزم‎ अन. له إقم,‎ QUU. وقالن له : اقم ! ليا‎ — 
we! عددج , مساحنين , ۶ ذي‎ "dL abs والجماعة , الدي‎ . ley 
— راحوا الى‎ Spm 4! العصن , الما — ولا‎ T y! , بايجي‎ 
حصلرا‎ sle ما‎ ed, 236535 =el] میت , شلوا‎ plaa خير,‎ goil 
شارات‎ iN Q4 € : وةل‎ ००.५ الما الليلة )42 اجا‎ oer له اثر.‎ 
QR : انا باشارطك . قال له‎ quam وذا‎ ap وصات قفي عب‎ ¿35 
قال له طيب . قال له : لكن‎ „asl ७७७ : قال له‎ yi ie بايقع للك‎ 
bb قال له‎ . ४५3५७ الجداعة‎ pone! | Ms الذي بهي وبين‎ byt حسب‎ 
Aie! , وصل الما القلت‎ . dolar, الكبش عنه , ورا‎ OEY . راح جاب الكبش‎ 
: الجماعة , وقال لمولى الكبش‎ ore ورد بالكبش حي . وصل الى‎ rE RII من‎ 
. الكيش‎ amd, , الاربع ريال‎ SS! . ريال حسب الشرط‎ ay! “بتاك , وذا‎ >> 
SX الما الليلة الثالثه , جا واحد قال له : يا غلان, انت تشارطت مع‎ ७३० 
qb حي , وذا العين , اما‎ AN رد‎ कर, , اما غلان مات‎ , uS, 
— 1:4 قال‎ 80० ०७०७ QU اربع‎ Ys , صني‎ ४७७ Ju. 
وانت , اخاف‎ Qum مات, ولان رد عن عرض الطريق , ورد الكبش|‎ Ob 
قرد الكبش حي . قال له : ان رديت الكدض احي,‎ ५७ , انلك هما نموت‎ 
. وفلان. قال له طيب‎ Krams , كن اربعة ريال + وان مت الت بري‎ 
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راح جاب الكبش . .3bl she‏ ارام يخطم الكبش وصل الى القلت , 
e»‏ الكبش ودحسه , ولقلف العحطب , وارشن الدار , وضبى اللحم صع يوم 
sls‏ , جن الحريم الثلاث المقدم ذكرهن , وقالن له اقسم | قال لهن : طيب , 
pel‏ . بعد ما ४2००७‏ , قام والقى اللحم في الديم . جات العجوز وقبضت 
غي الديم شل جذنه 1 من الدار, um)‏ العجوز عي प‏ , وافتك يجري 
بالديم . افقكنى si bd)‏ , اعا forty‏ , تلاحقته , ورشقه باللبن من 
ضرعا ١‏ . اوحى 3 اللبن , وهي ردت عنه , ارد ७७७‏ , وعلق Gem)‏ بشجرة , 
وتم من ७२३०२‏ الى ७२०१‏ * , ققا الينت . وصلت البفت إلى عند إعها واختها , 
قالت لها الام : tes‏ عليكن ९‏ قالت الذي رشته باللين , لا , ما فرع علينا , 
اما Ul‏ تلاحقته , an,‏ باللبن , ولا بايسلم aie‏ , بايموت ako‏ , الا اذا 
31% ببرۃ 5 على کل مقصل , be‏ شي بايضرة , وان ها کواد , فهو دايموت . 
اسمع كلام الجذنت , ورد وعبر عللحم alig , aña‏ . وصل الما عند الجماعة , 
حصلهم قعود , جاب الديم 2७०७1,‏ للذي kyl‏ معد , قال له خذ اللصدم , 
Wi‏ , شي قاصرخيه يا سوا 7؟ Hols , qe sar‏ صن الديم حصل 
اللعحم كاصل ! she)‏ اربعه ريال وتصف اللعحم . وراج الى بيقه وارشن 
«yl‏ وطرے sm‏ قي النار. وکوت على كل Jes‏ ولا شي sy‏ . هذا 

صا كان من حكاية الشعب الميكون © 
كان لابو Q>‏ اخ , EY‏ متخرب في القمار ui,‏ النساء ٠‏ راح ذلك 

اليوم يقامر , ضوى 0 ولا sie‏ تياب . جا الى عند اخوه pial QU.‏ 


re A ह पेर हे) كي‎ 


x C प “wep RA. STA ` 
VR Et عيض‎ | 
"P Je, 24 int 2 9 
2x >? = 0 DN, T E | At n distan 
€ >, "to esonpe." r بولا‎ = Ey, “noodle.” 
Rg iste पक Pere 


A 1 3 
o return; c O way. 





ti PCS her aa 
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ايش ذى الصسالة ५‏ قال له : هذا الذى تشرف , 145 V HUI‏ » نواس : انت 
عفدت مال كثير, واخوك هدا فقري ۱ , ولا gl:‏ الا تعطي خوك مية 
ريال E P e a) ast n‏ قال : يا نای : Re es?‏ 4 ولا حي — Box‏ 
قد ما alaa‏ يضيعه , قالوا له : لإ , الا تعطيد صية ريال . قال لهم طيب Are ३५७०८‏ 
ريال , راج JL‏ ريال , عل اليا ناد . LJ. Ue,‏ نصحت بيت ۽ شط * الى — 
t=‏ یقت ists , ८-३ u?‏ جاربة قائية تحت — كال : ye‏ هدا الدي 
في البيت ؟ قالت b= se‏ قال ليا : قولي ALLS‏ , تبةي ९५०‏ ريال 
ali,‏ اشوفها سوا 3 , راحت الجارية , قالت هاتي المية 
ريال द Ax<‏ دش رت الجارية š‏ وقالت Šiel! alè = aJ‏ ريال : ونا 5 5 pte‏ 
من القتصه , ily‏ يها الما تلغب . ءطاها المية ريال , طلعت الجارية بالمية 
ريال , وشوفت البنت , تقكر Las‏ لما لغب , وراج وصل الى عند Fs!‏ , بعت كم 
من يوم syst QJ,‏ ايش سويت Sb‏ ريال ؟ قال cu, al : aJ‏ شلقها 

علي . قال له : كيف ६ Gs‏ قال انا رايت — حسيدة جم , و<ال ما رايتها 
صا Let,‏ سوا , وان الجارية حقها ذاك الوقت قائمة تحدت الباب , سالت 
الجارية وقات لها صن الذي في JG qa‏ حبابتي , وانا قلت 
بالنظر QAM‏ قال BS! a!‏ : وشعتها las‏ بها , d‏ ال SS‏ كال ; . 
yl‏ الشوف . قال له غيب , قوم روينا إلبيت حقها . قال له : lef ७7!‏ 
قام ابونواس , واشتربى كبش < وراج هو ७41»‏ يخطم plc; «ASI‏ 
الما تحت T. :4) QUA | mil ass SH JE‏ هنا aJ!‏ ت . 583 
ابو نواس , BY QU,‏ : اقبض لي الكباش , cm ८५७‏ البيت , 
Coe a5)‏ لي ! oes!‏ سوا ! سمعت الصياح a‏ ۽ QM‏ 
قال ابو نواس : شف بلاش , عند ذبے الکباش . من بعد , ذبے الكبش — 





E esM, "indigent." . 
° hs, '' to look up; go up to. "* 3 lym, * properly.” 
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واندر اللحم والعظام AS pml lel , lind‏ , واعطى coe! pm)!‏ 
لاعت به الجارية الى عند it‏ , قالت لها : صن رين اللصم هذا Ç‏ قالت : 
من الذى हः‏ الكبش . اخذ الما غي الليل , قال الججارية : eel‏ هاهنا , 
تحت الباب , aJ JG‏ الجارية طيب . ost‏ الما a,‏ في الليل , چات كلاب 
Gr‏ عاى gy‏ للحم , ०७;‏ + لهم بعظم रख‏ عا PN‏ 
الجارية , قاات له : ايش معك ç‏ قال ७८४०७ ५ OM:‏ . قال exa‏ 
dirn adis‏ السدة 5 . ندرت الجارية , Vom,‏ الدع tory,‏ 
>> ساعة , وجاءت البرار على ريحم اللحم زقل لهم بعظم , اهتدوا , 
صاح قالت oid)‏ الجارية : طلعيه الما برا الباب دق الفاضلة , طلعته , قم برا 
الباب , تبعقه srs‏ , زقل لهم phe‏ اهتدو! , صاح ابو نواس . قالات الوادت : 
adas‏ داخل الباب . ادخلته , روته محل قريب اللسرير حق البقت , نام 
انو نواس .. "reum IM.‏ الى (e‏ 
جاءت والدڌها وابو نواس 24 . قالت : من هذا عندكم ६‏ قالت هذا رجل 
عويب Ree.‏ ابونواس » صاج ها عيالي ! قالت له العجوز 
Aul‏ علينا , قال Y‏ بغيت عيالي Ue Fol SIU‏ , دايسمعون (on!‏ 
قال وايش علي ५६‏ خذ لك se‏ ريال واسكت . قال لا. الا ميتين . 
الا ثلاث . الا Ley‏ ورضي على الاربع المية , واخذ اريعمية ريال وراج . 
| واعطى wil‏ نص , ونص شله , راح pil‏ ضيع الميتين في المقامرة . 
! رد الى عند ابوذواس , قال له : اعطيقك & وفوتتها , واعطيتك الميتين , 
وذا الحين لو تبغى خمية 6 صا اعطيك , لا انت اخوي ولا انا اخوك 
هذا ما كان من EM.‏ ادو ڏواس واخرة , mm Ut,‏ من عندھم Ler‏ ابو نواس 
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voy! LES X TIT. 

قبيلة اسمها اأكرب , كان لهم طلب 1 عاد يام , واذفقوا نلائة من الكرب , 
JU,‏ المححووق cg thls २०‏ على يام قال له آخو: صا حاجة , oe!‏ 
rosa‏ ولا سي ما 7 فى (3295४‏ . قال الذي كان Gy‏ قال : تروحون 
في Ws . estos‏ اروج وحدى IJU ६‏ له £ hoo, r: isl‏ واحده نووج 
في (५ , NSS‏ موت ४३ JI,‏ » وتم شورهم علمسير., وساروا . وخدوا 
acho‏ واحدع معهم , اعا ३३४०० 19%, Cnt!‏ , — يمشي , اذا لغب ذي 
بشي oslis J.‏ :من — و رکب الذي _ , تم الاو — إلا 
يلخب bie,‏ ل الدالت , وركب الدى بشي , وتموا يمشون p^ BÓ‏ ونص € 
لما ليلة مى الايالي , تصف Jer‏ , وصلوا الى الجحر, ولا As‏ خجر. 
اها الذى OW‏ يمشي على aye,‏ خلف sail‏ الصاجة , واهل المطية 
تموا يمشون , و. دلت بهم المطية في च‏ وعاصت بهم المطبة , وعاتوا . 
كان التي يمشّي على رجوله , تم بالطريق ०५७1 ७‏ , الما وصل الى FN‏ 
حس slob‏ , ارد ص الماء , وقعد تحت Bm‏ الما sl, eral‏ الصبى , 
لو | بحر ! بغى aiil‏ , ما عن حدهم , وراح على سيف al Sty , yma)‏ 
ايام وهو يمثي على ميف ma‏ ليلة الثالثة العصر , وصل الما > بدو 
بيوتهم من شعر. ودخل في بيت , وحصل ions Se,‏ , وهم الرجل 
ان alils‏ , قالت le : dey)‏ حاجه , رجل غريب .. واخث الما في الليل , 
وجابوا لهم العيش , بعد ما تعشى قال لهم : b‏ ارقد , ३५9)‏ محل , كان طريق 
البيت في المححل الدي ربوا له ايا« . اخذ ish‏ الليل , وصل he,‏ 
الحرمة , وحصل الرجال تیم , Whe , s‏ من انت ؟ من اين جيت JU ९‏ 
له جيت من المشرق , غقير. دخل رجال الحرعمه الى عفد Aie m‏ 





-e 
: te, " blood to be avenged.” 
=, “the man who had received the injury.” 
8 Loge), “thoro is no water. " 
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صا مارت , aam‏ الى عاف Jan, , ame yam ole, , aves SN‏ المققول 
على Hs , yl!‏ الغريب 83,5 , aam,‏ اليعذف بهم MNS‏ 
دراج يخطم .البعير Bye Noy‏ على اليف BRA,‏ دوس ا , وجاب البعير 
०343 , +] eo‏ الشجرة الرجل الغريب , لما Qe,‏ بذهم الشجرة , تقيض 
بالشجرع , pen eb,‏ ۽ داح gh‏ الجعير UJ ५ pbi‏ وصل للبحر , webs,‏ 
الشوار * بالسكين , so‏ نمي البحز ورد يخم Qm‏ وبظنة الغريب 
في قدا المقتول . Sh!‏ الغريب hele om‏ , ,29 3 من EGEXLU‏ , وقال ४‏ 
فی ذا gam‏ وين px y , ali, ९ p»‏ الا الى gost‏ هدا , اها we‏ 


sa Vy‏ . .وها الى ca‏ اني diea, २‏ شايب .$436 >>( ४००३०)‏ , وسلم 


Qa . alo بالسيف ب‎ yey aQ. ३००1 Laois حصل الرجال‎ 


Y 


عاهيم , )199 السلام a) ING ade‏ عن ابن != $ رالى اين باعي ६‏ قال لهم ۽ 
والله , من المشرق , (७०७‏ الى القبلة , uss‏ ذا الحين ارد الى المشرق , 
.1355 . الى ale , gea‏ الشايب : Sore‏ خبر من ९ (६०५,‏ قال لهم 
الغريب , كيف لونه ६‏ قالوا له : لونه Ue,‏ صعراني , طويل القامة , ملاححي . 
قال لهم : ايش تعطوني اقول لكم بولدكم ९‏ قال له الشايب , LS‏ 
اعطيك اياده قال له : ما Q< il‏ الا تبلغني الى ارضي . قال له بذصتي . 
قال له , اذا كان ७४७‏ , ولدك شوق , Quel,‏ البيت ese‏ ققله sle‏ 
في =m‏ . قال له الشايب : ९135० Isle‏ قال نعم . زهم الثايب من 
اصعدابة , JU, , ०:७०) bey‏ لهم : فلان Uis‏ ولدي . اجتمع شورمم على 
قتل Uu JI‏ الذي ७४७5‏ واد الشايب , وراحوا اننا phe‏ تقر psio‏ , وذهموا 
(dsl t‏ خرج عليهم من البوت , ८३9३-20 CRD Bye , 2५७,‏ , اجوا 

اصحاب المقتول وقالوا : من ذى ققل فلان ९‏ قالوا OT:‏ فلار , (७9५३‏ : يا الله , 


^ ^ 


$a) وافقوعوا.‎ ५ نقر‎ Le QUI وقتلوا‎ sid ما‎ SU فوقهم | ووقغت‎ 





< 
! e», "a kind of palm-tree, '' 3 |," T 
: 29७, " trappings. 


-- “I 
8 3499, ' to come down ” * wa), “ encounter ; fight. "' 
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t sy gH جاب لي‎ — y£ رجل‎ l> e a aec 1I قال‎ ° P Le 
&AL| شليت له شرط ان‎ omi يصير طييمة !1 , وذا‎ ug yl , قتله‎ Ns a 
Bes شايب ها اقدر ؟ قالوا لھ طيب , يصيرون‎ ७५ , الى )22 , وايش الشور‎ 
99०० , في الدمة‎ Ab. ~~ JU . كان شليت له شرط‎ Ish , 3 aL الصغار‎ 
بعد صا شاف‎ , yy (sm الجبال‎ gu, وراحوا الما‎ , n EUs ame 
دود . قال‎ © ameg , جبالها‎ jy आ. , ५०५०५५४ >>> : له‎ isl , الجبال‎ 
. موت‎ a الى‎ b والكربي رقن ° 5 نداش‎ e 19७) هم‎ Le} ' لهم — » رڌوا‎ 

- «لكربي ولكوته‎ Ke صا كان امن‎ 13०» 


- > — — 


(५429 ur» قصة انو‎ XIV. 

كان ابو تواس wel‏ < تداج دن qu‏ الى sy‏ الثام , hye ancy‏ - 
ريال لخاطر التجارة - اجا لما SAU‏ الشام, das,‏ رجل . قال له ۽ صنين 
جيت , يا ذا الوجه S‏ 7 قال من اليمن . قال له : UJ,‏ جيت ؟ قال له: 
جيت لضاطر التجارة قال له : ايش QUAS‏ بالقجارة ؟ انا ارو يك شغل , اذا as‏ 
— ريال , وان صا bil , Miss‏ المية JU,‏ حقّك . قال له 
ابو ums‏ — قال 3 ge‏ _ كال Sx). ४)‏ اليا الصبى , ودام راعي * 
الشام , وكرج لابو —- البقر بلا دبال والحلي ° بلا QU, , Jaa‏ لم : اندر 
بالبقر إلى الحقل , إن عمات عليها do‏ حبال , elbe‏ المية ريال « وان. 
ها عملت Shs Ga! , ale‏ إلمية ريال اللي معك . قال )2 cots‏ طيب , 


e = 
' sk, “one whose blood goes unavenged. ™ 
E سے‎ 


8 ,يرون بها‎ ** will do it. 3 ,يقش‎ “to cause to reach. " 
š P... sà; | 
^ Aims = wea, € we." LI , “to go on. ss 


AS 
8 + “to reach. "' 

& ~ . | 
a= Mi tS b, “Sir! O thou of the noble countenance. " 
“ He of Syria (= the Syrisn)." 1 
,حلي‎ plough"; also, “furrow.” _ 


cen 
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اخن البقر aly)‏ وراح الى Jis‏ , واخذ الكين وقطب. من خورة 1 
الثور الما ذيله , ندر 2 سيت 5 , وققر للثاني من البقر, وسوى فيه Uie‏ 
pli, , + ३94‏ للواحد من a ke]‏ وعصب به الحلي , PN‏ عصب به 

ارقاب البقر , وعد_ر اول حلي Fs‏ والثالت , وصاتوا البقر . 

ضوى ابو نواس الى عند iN uet;‏ . قال )4 : ००! ७‏ 6 قال له 

عملت . وين البقو € قال له : البقر في القطعة 5 , ندر راعي SN‏ 

الى القطعة , وحصل sin!‏ صوات , رد طلع إلى عقت ابو cel!‏ , وسجة 

صب كثيو. قال له ابو نواس : ان Blob isis‏ ريال 

—— — الشرط بيني وبيفك « واروج . قال له : Shy! 7 532 y‏ 

ob daz‏ . قال له طيب . قال : قم , اطلع معي الى اابيت , وا رويك 

الشغل . طلع ane‏ الى البيت ابو تواس . وعند راعي البقر امراة حقه ८५७७‏ 

SH , bile‏ زوج المراة الى ie‏ حرصته , وقال لها اذا جاي * ابو نواس 

قال الش °, اسكتي إلا تكتي . قالت له طيب ولع الى .> ابونواس 

وندر سكت Rem!‏ , اذا سكتت Kem]‏ , اعطيك المیتین ريال . قال à‏ | 
ابو "واس : طيب ذزل ابونواس , dss‏ الصرصة JÚ , quu‏ لها اسكتي 

By , صا طاعت , قام شال الدقيق في بده‎ £) le (34) IG 

وي )5 وي نخرها 10 , ماتت emi‏ , طلح الى عند زوج الحرمة , alam‏ 

oe‏ قال له Gish‏ قال له تعم . تدر الى عند dowd)‏ حصلها ميته , رد الى 

عند ايو نواس arm,‏ مثل الاول بل اكثر, قال له ابو نواس Ue‏ حاچة للسب 

کان حفقت , هات القلوس حقي واروے , قال VI‏ ما حفقت cle,‏ ارويك شغل 









! yy, "napo of tho neck.” 





jw. 
5^ 


— 
FA. . € 





تت T‏ .لك 
GR | ce) `‏ 


^ — la": p of Fr 
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تالت . قال له ابونواس طيب , قال له «قعت هنا الما ارويك GALS)‏ 
.35 الما بالليل , وحط الغيث , دور 1 انونواس وقال له: انحر کن * 
روس الغنم . قال له Ql! Sak‏ . ندر ابو quip‏ إلى عند pt‏ 

وقطب. ووسهم , pally‏ الدكن 3 , واطلح الى TN ७९) oie‏ 
قال 2 راعي 9( ھاو ! — الغذم؟ HYG‏ : كنفت روس 
الغنم . ندر راعي الغنم ليشوف , حصل pill‏ صذبحة . ارد الى She‏ ابو نواس ۽ 
وصبه سب كثير. قال لھ ابو نواس : ان كان حنقت , هات القلوس حقي . 
قال له: ولا عاد ia aie afl‏ * ؟ وشال (5० ८४७०)‏ العزلة E‏ حقه , 
abel, , Lamia,‏ اربعمية ريال - po»‏ ابونواس الى ارغى اليمن # 


— — — — 


حكاية المشعبة ° والمزمار والضيوى ' 
sds)‏ , وخلف OM‏ اولإد , وخلف لهم مشعبة , ومزمار , وضيون . 
Sa‏ —4 داج مولى المشعيه يتعيش على تفة , من ob‏ , الى بلك , 
LJ‏ وصل الى ob‏ , وشافته حرعة . وقالت له : ايش ç Sao ice‏ قال لها 
هذا gil‏ بے العوجان 8 . قالت له : एक olen‏ , ان رجالي اذا تكلم 
قال , اتت lage‏ ° من السماء الى الأرض 10 . قال (J‏ طيب , ايش تعطيني $ 
قال JU) eres ०७७० : ४0‏ . قال لھا ७‏ "آنا بی lp. Y‏ 
dey‏ , ويمها على المشعبة , وعصب ايديها ورجولها وراسها , وسار . 
hi " to rouse np." 8 Xi "to put onder shelter."‏ : 


— 
5 Se, “shelter; pen (sheep). " 


* £z Jis. “ what then! can thoro be a greater ronson for anger P " 
” 


6 هلق‎ " eloset, '" ^ a. £. '5 Jadder. '* "A 
^^ "Ho aS I ura o? 2 . 
7 ७०३३-७, "cat." * ,عوجان‎ pl. of gl. 


— 
^39. he means “crooked in natore, " 
10 السياء الى الأرض‎ ur, “ from heaven to earth,” i.e., "entirely, 


u e “to atraighten. '" 
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وجا رجال الصرمة , JU,‏ لها : ايش هذا ؟ قالت له : انه جا ولحد يصلم 
العوجان , ly‏ اذا كلمت قات , انت Lage‏ سن السماء الى (oe‏ 
Lm.» ails bls‏ . قام رجال الححرمه , ويك العصب , وضربها ६2००७‏ ^ ۽ 
pe,‏ الى sie‏ اهلها , وطلقها. Lely‏ راعي الضيون , بعد ما رد JU ४७३‏ 
انا اروج وانعیش . شد qued)‏ بحقه , ENS‏ من ob‏ الى ob‏ لما جا الى aL‏ 
قريبا لليل, ,52 عليه ८411‏ , جا الى عند صولى متجر 2 qe HS‏ 
erally eI!‏ اروح aJ JU‏ صولى المتجر . لا تبيت هتا , قم معي الى البيت 
بيت JU.‏ له مرحبا , راج slas‏ , ,33 عند الحرمة عزب , * رجنته بالشطعه , 
وصلوا إلى البيت , وجاب له العيش , والما ow‏ ما تعشي , قال ارقد. قال له 
طيب > !)25 ow! J š pe ह”‏ الى المتجر, وصولى weet‏ تم 
في البيت , شاف رجول العزب تحت JAR)‏ قرب الضيون الى (९००७, sais‏ | 8 
صاحت الضيون قال لها اسكتي , y‏ تفضصينا قبل الثاس . سمعقه الصرمة , قالت 
لھ ايش معك تكلم Cupil‏ قال الضيون ae‏ كلام ما يدري 2 y!‏ الله bly‏ . 
aJ JU‏ ايش تقول ؟ قال مالش حاجة قالت له : سالتك بالله تقول لي . JU‏ 
تقول رجل تعحت الشطفة. قالات له استر علي , لا تفضم بي قبل الاس . قال ذي 
الحين قد اروم اعلم زوجش . قالت الحرمة لا تقول لز وجي , وذذ الذي 
sg‏ قال لبا ايش تعطيني $ هو واياها لما ثلاثءية ريال , رخذ له ثلاثمية ريال 
gis Cle‏ الى १०५२‏ , حصل २५४६‏ 7, صولى المشعيه مح خمسين ريال , وذي 
تلائمية ريال , والقوا ل.م Pie‏ وخلوا راعي المزعار في PÄI‏ , وهم راحوا 
يجيبونى التجارة 8. 2 . f‏ ` 
a— 5‏ 





= is - ~ + ` 
Wes, “elas.” yi, “shop” 3 GESS, “very wolii” 


: ` ,عرب‎ “a lover." , 5 asks “matting of date-palm lonvos."" 
au “to pineh." - 7 خونه‎ for Ay! * 
5 تجارة‎ “ goods; merdhantdino Duis #7 2 Í 
1 





DECEMBER, 1907. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th December, 1907, at 9-15 عدم‎ 


Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., B.L., in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Rakhal Das aperit, Mr. J. A. 
Chapman, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. Birendra Nath  Ghosh, 
Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr, T. H. Holland. Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. C. H. 
Kesteven, lLient.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Major L. Rogers, 
I.M.S., Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. 
Vredenburg, Mr. H Walker, and Rev, E. C. Woodley. 


Visitors. —Mr. F. Carter, Mr. V. J. Esch, Mr. W. Gross- 
mann, Mr. A. C. R. de Righi and Mr. M. Stuart, 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
One hundred and twenty-two presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary announced that Mr. H. E. Kemp- 
thorne had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 


The following seven candidates were ballotted for as Ordi- 


nary Members :— 
Miss R. Cohen, M.B., F.R.C.S, Superintendent, ee 
Dufferin Hospital, Calcutta, proposed by  Lieut.-Colonel F. P. 
Maynard, seconded by Lient.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; Mayor 
C. R. Stevens, M.D., F.R.C.S., LM.S.. Professor of Anatomy, 
Medical College, Calcutta, proposed by Lient.-Colonel F. P. 
Maynard, seconded by Lient.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; Major 
J. Manner Saqi, Resident in Nepal, Katmandn, proposed by 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; 
Mr. J. H. Lindsay, I.C.S., Sewan, proposed by Mr. I. H. Burkill, 
seconded by Captain J. W. D. Megaw; Mr. J. H. Little, Assis- 
tant Master, Victoria School, Kurseong, proposed by Lieut- 
Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Captain R. E. Lloyd; Dr. T. 
Frederick Pearse, M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of 
Health, Calcutta, proposed by  Lient.-Colone| F. P. Maynard, 
seconded by Lient.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; and Mr. H. 
Rosker James, M.A., Bengal Edacation Service, proposed by 
Lient.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, seconded by Mr. „J. A. 
Cunningham. ° 
Mahamaho ohadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana exhibited 
a painting of Dignaga,.the Father of Mediæval 


e. 
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.ficance of a lowering of the total salts 
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Mr. A. C. Rigo de Righi gave an illustrated lantern lecture 
and exhibited certain Tibetan Curiosities, 


The following papers were read :--- 


1. Hetu-cakra-homaru or Dignaga's Wheel of Reasons—re- 
covered from Labrang in Sikkim.—By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA Satis 
CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA, 


2. On three varieties of Oorchorus capsularis, Linn., which 
are eaten, — By I. H. BURxiILL and R. S. Frstrow. 


3. A method of producing immediate germination of * Hard. 
coated " seeds. —By R. S. FiNLow and C. J. BenoTHEIL. 


ra Some Folk-Tales from Hasramaut.—By LIEUT.-COLONEL 
D. C. 211:01 and R. F. Azoo. 


9. Narnaul and its buildings, Part II.—HBy GHULAM YAZDANI. 
Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 


6. The Later Mughals (1707-1803).—RBy W. IRVINE. 


This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal, 


— — — — 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section was held 
at the Society's Rooms on Wednesday, December 11th, 1907, at 
9.15 P.M. 


LIEOT.-COLONEL G. F. A. Harris, MD., F.R.C.P., I.M.S., 
in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Buchanan, LM.S., Dr. Adrian Caddy, 
Dr. Arnold Caddy, Capt. F. P. Connor, IMS, Lieut.-Colonel 
F.J. Drury, LM.S, Dr. Birendra Nath Ghosh, Lieut.-Colonel 
C. R. M Green, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. E. R. Houseman, Dr. 
M. M. Masoom, Captain D. McCay, LM S, Captain J. W. D. 
Megaw, I.M.S,, Captain J. G. Murray, I.M.S,, Major L. Rogers, 


- I.M.S.,, Honorary Secretary. 


Visitors : —Dr. J. A. Black and Dr. H. M. Crake. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Captain F. P. Connor, I.M.S., showed cases <a Recurrent 
Elephantiasis, skin disease treated by X-rays, and Sympho- 
> Captain D. McCay, I,M.S., read a paper entitled “ The signi- 
a — | tko blood AS उ क in- — 





ing factor in the causation of Black-Water Fever, with specia 
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Lieut.-Colonel Harris, Lieut.-Colonel Green, Dr. A. Caddy, 


Major L. Rogers, and Dr. W. 0. Hossack took part in the discus- 
sion. 


1 "EAD L. Rogers, T.M.S., read a himself and Captain 
J. W. D. Megaw, I.M titled “ A Preliminary note on Blood 
Pressures as n guide in transfusion for Cholera." Lieut.-Colenel 
Harris, Captain Megaw, Dr. W. C. Hossack and Dr. Caddy 
took part in the discussion. 
VEG er of "ap tain Murray was postponed until the next 
meeting P ts want of time, 
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